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PBBFACB  TO  THE  NEW  EDmON. 


Tms  edition  of  the  Institutes  contains  the  ^^  Analysis'" 

lieretofore  published  as  a  separate  vofaime.      It  is  also 

fhmished  with  a  pretty  copious  Index,  the  want  of  which 

has  long  been  felt.    It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  found 

better  adapted,  both  for  students  and  general  readers,  than 

ever  before. 

Had  not  the  work  been  stereotyped,  the  undersigned 

would  have  g]adly  revised  the  body  of  the  book,  especially 

80  fir  as  to  present  the  Greek  quotations  in  a  more  correct 

and  sightly  form. 

J.  M'CLorrooK. 

O  New-York,  May  6,  1860. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  LONDON  EDITION. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit  the  Evidences,  Doc- 
trines, Morals,  and  Institutions  of  Christianity,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  ose  of  young  Ministers,  and  Students  in 
Divinity.  It  is  hoped  also  that  it  may  supply  the  deside- 
ratum  of  a  Body  op  Divinity,  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  theological  literature,  neither  Calvinistic  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  Pelagian  on  the  other. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  object  has  been  to  follow 
a  course  of  plain  and  close  argument  on  the  various  subjects 
discussed,  without  any  attempt  at  embellishment  of  style, 
and  without  adding  practical  uses  and  reflections,  which, 
however  important,  did  not  feU  within  the  plan  of  this 
publication.  The  various  controversies  on  fundamental  and 
important  points,  have  been  introduced;  but  it  has  been 
the  sincere  aim  of  the  Author  to  discuss  every  subject  with 
&imess  and  candour:  and  honestly,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
^'  THE  TRUTH,"  which  he  more  anxiously  wishes  to  be  taught 
than  to  teach,  to  exhibit  what  he  believes  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  whose  authority,  he  trusts,  he 
has  unreservedly  subjected  all  his  own  opinions. 

London^  March  26,  1823. 
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ANALYSIS 


WATS0F8  THEOLOGICAL   INSTITUTES. 


p^wo^— 1-^>* 


GENERAL  DIVISION. 

PART                                                                                         Ana^ysi.  Inftltatas. 

I.  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY  .    .    .  ii.  voL  i.      5 

n.  DOCTRINES  OF   CHRISTIANITY  .    .    xir.  «    L  268 

nL  MORALS  OF   CHRISTIANITY     .    .    .  Ixxii  "  ii.  468 

IV.  mSTTTUTIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  haudiL  «  iL  572 


PART   FIRST. 

EVIDENCES  OF  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITT  OF  THE 

HOLY  SCRIPTUBES. 


OUTLINE. 
L  FmMBxmmvm  evidence. 

A.  lliat  a  direct  revelation  would  be  made  in  same  way.  (Pp.  1-6S.) 

B.  That  it  would  be  made  in  this  way,  i.  e.,  in  the  manner  in  which  Ghris- 

tianity  profeoses  to  hare  been  revealed.  (Pp.  62-70.) 
n.  DiBKOT  evidence,  preliminary  to  the  introdoction  of  which  are  considered 
(1.)  The  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  necesflary  to  authenticate  a  reve- 
lation. (Pp.  70-95.) 
(S.)  The  uae  and  limitation  of  reason  in  religion;  (pp.  95-105;)  after 
which  the  positive  evidences  are  introdaced  nnder  the  foUowing 
heads : — yiz. 

(L)   EXTKBNAL  EVIBENCS. 

L  Prdminaries, 

(A.)  Antiquity  of  the  Scriptures.  (Pp.  105-183.) 

(B.)  Uncorrapted  preservation  of  the  books  of  Scriptore.  (Fp.  184- 

141.) 
(C.)  Credibility  of  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers ;  (pp.  141-146 ;) 
which  being  established,  of  coarse  proves  the  genwneness  and 
autherUicity  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
IL  ArgttmenL 

(A.)  From  miracles. 
Real  miracles  were  wrooght  (Pp.  146-156.) 
Ob/eetUms  to  the  proof  from  mibaolbs  answered.  (Pjp.  156-175.) 
(B.)  From  prophecy. 
Real  predictions  were  delivered.  (Fp.  175-193.) 
ObfeetUms  to  the  proof  from  prophect  answered.  (Pp,  194-204.) 

(IL)  IhTXBNAX  EviDElfCB. 

(A.)  The  excellence  and  beneficial  tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  Scr^ 

tore.  (Pjp.  205-825.) 
(B.)  Iforat  tendency  of  the  Scriptores.  (Pp.  225-230.) 
(C.)  Siyie  and  manner  of  the  sacred  writers.  (Pp.  920,  281,  232.) 
(in.)  CoLLATERAX  EvxDKNCB.  (Pp.  282-236.)    And  finally 
(IV.)  MisoellaneoDS  objsctioks  are  answered.  (Pp,  236-262.) 


AHALT8IS  Of  WATBOITO  XVSZIT1TXI8. 


PRESUMPTIVE  EYIDENCK 

.  rtetumpiwe  evidence  ^at  a  direct  revelation  wovld  he  wmde  m  eOMX  mq^ 
L  (Chap.  L)  Man  a  moral  agent. 

a.)  Man  has  alwajs  been  considered  ci^ble  of  perfonning  moral  actions; 

which  are — voluntary  actions,  having  respect  to  some  rule, 
b.)  Antecedent  to  hiiBM&  laws,  there  most  have  been  a  perception  of  the 
difference  of  moral  actions,  became  many  actions  woold  be  judged 
good  or  eyil,  were  all  dyil  codes  aboBshed. 
c.)  This  perception  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  experience  and  obiar^ 
▼ation  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  vice,  and  the  beneficial  resohi 
of  yirtae ; — ^bot 
d.)  It  cannot  be  so  traced  entirely.    There  has  been,  among  all  men,  a 
constant  reference  to  the  toUl  of  God,  or  of  supposed  deities,  as  a 
nde  to  detemune  the  good  or  evil  of  the  conduct  of  men. 

We  derive  from  these  conmderations  two  weighty  prefomptioiia: 
supposing  the  Theist  to  grant  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator, 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  &c. : — 
F1B8T,  (firom  a,  b,  and  c,)  That  those  actions  which  men  consider  ^oocf, 

have  the  implied  sanction  of  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
Sbcond,  That  they  were  originally,  in  iome  wayy  enjoined  as  his  lawy  and 

their  contraries  prohibited. 
IL  (Chap.  2.)  The  rule  which  determines  the  quality  of  moral 

ACTIONS    MUST    BE    PRESUMED   TO   BE   MATTER   OF    REVELATION 

FROM  God. 
a.)  Creation  implies  government — and  government  implies  law — ^which 
must  be  revealed: — and  a  revelation  of  divine  will  maybe  made 
either,  (1.)  By  significant  acdons,  or  (2.)  By  direct  communication 
•  in  language.    The  TTieist  admits  that  (1)  has  been  done.    The  Chris- 

tian admits  (1)  and  (2)  both:  declaring  (1)  to  be  insufficient,  and 
the  questi<te  is.  On  which  side  is  the  presumption  of  truth  ? 
b.)  We  assert  that  natural  indications  are  insufiicient  for  the  formation 
of  a  virtuous  character,  and  illustrate  the  deficiency  by  reference 
to  temperance — justice — ^benevolence — ^worship — sprayer — a  future 
state,  and  the  pardon  of  sin. 
m.  (Chaps.  3,  4,  5.)  A  is  proved  bt  the  weakness  of  human  reason 

AND  THE  WANT  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  HUMAN  OPINIONS.   (Pp.  15-44.) 

a.)  Granting  that  a  perfect  reason  could  determine  the  moral  quality  of 
actions, — ^Yet  (1.)  That  perfect  reason  is  not  to  be  found ;  (2.)  Men 
differ  greatly  in  their  reasoning  powers ;  (8.)  Men  are  not  sufiiciently 
contemplative,  nor  sufficiently  honest,  for  such  inquiries ;  (4.)  We 
find  that  men  bring  down  the  rule  to  the  practice^  rather  than  raise 
the  practice  to  the  rule. 

b.)  But  supposing  truth  discovered,  and  intellectual  men  appointed  to 
teach  others,  what  authority  have  they? 


1.  We  amwer  a  priori,  no  other  aiiihuriij  dna  the  opmiom  of  a 

which  mi^i  be  receiiedornoc 

2.  And/aeU  an  suficienfljr  m  proof  of  thk^ — Ckero,  &c. 

c)  (Chapu  4.)  Bmt  reano,  akne,  eannoi  detenBUM  ^e  monl  q«fi^  «f 
actioot.    (1.)  Reaeoo  it  mn  ening  (acuity,  and  ili  ezereiae  ia  K—j^H 
bj  oar  kmmledife.    (3.)  It  it  one  thiog  to  aaent  to  a  doctrine  when 
dbooreied  and  proposed,  and  onoCAer  to  make  such  dacoiery  ongok- 
aDj.    (3.)  The  principles  of  (what  is  caDed)  matund  religion  eoak- 
■mad  the  assent  of  reason,  bat  die  qnestioQ  is.  Whence  caate  tkeyf 
(4.)  Certainlj  thej  were  nerer  nentiooed  as  discoveries,  eidier  hy 
tiie  sacied  writers,  or  sages  of  antiqiiitj. 
dr)  In  fiict,  sober  riewB  of  great  rdi^oos  truths  hare  been  ibond  nowhere^ 
since  patriarchal  times,  sare  in  the  sacred  writings : — thos, 
(1.)  Evstence  of  God.    Ancient  doabts.    Modem  Bndhista. 
(S.)  Creation  of  matter.    Eternity  of  matter  was  the  doctrine  of  die 

Ionic,  Platonic,  Italic,  and  Stoic  schools.    Aristotle. 
(8.)  Indixndudky  of  the  human  sooL 
(4.)  Doctrine  of  Providence.    Andents  belieyed  id  conflicti]^  and 

sobordinate  gods, 
(ft.)  Immortality  of  the  human  sooL    Ancient  doctrine  of  dbeofpiion. 
Modem  Hindoo  notion  of  amnihUaJtion, 
e.)  (Chap.  5.*)  Those  truths  which  are  found  in  the  writings  and  religioas 
systems  of  the  heathen  can  be  traced  to  revelation. 
(1.)  There  was  a  substratum  of  common  opinions  amcmg  all  eariy  na- 
tions, in  regard  to  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament: — thus,  golden  age,  sacrifice,  formaticm  of  the 
worid,  &c.  (P.  27.) 
(S.)  (Pp.  27,  28,  &c.)  Adam,  a  moral  agent,  must  have  had  instraction 
from  the  Creator,  and  his  knowledge  might  easily  have  been 
transmitted  to  Noah*t  time,  for  Methuselah  was  contemporary  w^ 
both  Adam  and  Noah.    Then  after  the  flood,  the  system  would  of 
course  be  propagated  by  Noah's  descendants,  and  we  find  it  re- 
eeived  in  the  family  of  Abraham.    Subsequently  it  was  doubtless 
vastly  diffused  by  the  dispersions  and  restorations  of  the  children 
of  Israel.    Nine  conclusions.  (P.  38.) 
IV.  A  is  proved  by  the  necessity  of  revelation, — evinced, 
a.)  By  the  state  of  religious  knowledge  among  the  heathen,  (chap.  ▼!,) 
with  regard  to  the  Jirst  principles  o£  religion :  viz. 
1     God.  The  notion  of  subordinate  deities  obtained  equally  with 
that  of  one   supreme   God.    The  eternity  of  matter  and  iti 
perversity,  not  to  be  controlled  even  by  God,  were  favourite 
opinions. 
%  Providence.  If  admiUed  at  all,  the  doctrine  waa  vitiated  and  coun- 
teracted by  other  opinions.    The  Epicureans  denied  it;  Plato 

*  Ths  notei  to  this  dispter  are  verj  ytlaaUe,  and  should  be  studied  oarefoUy,  In  ooa- 
aszkm  with  the  text. 
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joined  fortune  with  God ;  end  FolTtiieian  gaT8  ap  the  worid  to 
opposing  and  conflicting  powers. 
8.  Futwn  9tat€,  Orientd  doctrines  of  trantmigraHon  and  alkotpium. 
Periodical  destraction  and  renoTstkni.  Aristotle,  Democritos, 
Heraclitos,  and  Epicorns  either  dented  or  refused  to  conntenanee 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  existence  after  death.  Cicero  doabted ; 
Fliny  and  Cesar  denied  it ;  Seneca  wavered, 
b.)  Bj  the  state  ofmorxds  among  the  heathen.  (Chap,  vii.) 

1.  Their  moral  and  religious  S3rsteiiis  were  doubtless  from  a  common 

source. 

2.  But  the  rtdes  had  become  iuTolyed  in  obscurity,  their  ixgwietiofMi 

lacked  authority,  and  the  general  practices  of  men  had  beeoiM 
vicious.    The  subject  is  illustrated  by  adyerting  to  certun  pre- 
cepts of  the  second  table,  and  showing  that,  although  headien 
nations  have  been  sensible  of  the  obligation  of  these,  among 
all  of  them  the  ruie  has  been  perrerted  in  theory  and  violated 
in  practice. 
{i,)  Murder  BSkdi  suicide.    I^sregard  of  life  among  heathen.   Gladia- 
torial combats.    Treatment  of  slaves  and  children. 
(2.)  Haired  and  revenge.    Cicero.    Aristotle. 
(8.)  Adultery^  divorce^  fornication,  &c.    Laws  in  regftrd  to  tiieee, 
though  acknowledged,  yet  grossly  violated  among  heathen 
nations,  even  down  to  crimes  i^dpa  ^atv, 
(4.)  Theft  and  rapine.    Honesty  almost  unknown  among  headien. 
(5.)  Lying,    Menander.    Plato.    India, 
c.)  By  the  fact,  that  ffieir  rdigions  themselves  were  destructioi  ofmoraUty. 
(Chap,  viii.) 
M  Their  gloomy  superstitions  fostered  ferocity  and  cruelty.    Human 
sacrifices  among  ancients,  and  also  in  modem  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America. 
2.  Their  religions  were  as  productive  of  impurity  as  of  bloodshed. 
Boman  Floralia.    Mysteries.    Indian  temple  worship. 
B.  Presumptive  evidence  that  a  direct  revelation  would  he  made  in  thib  WAT: 
i.  e.,  in  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  professes  to  have  been  revealed. 
(Pp.  62-70.) 
a.)  A  supernatural  manifestation  of  truth  should, 

1.  Contain  explicit  information  on  those  subjects  which  are  most  important 

toman; 

2.  Accord  with  the  principles  of  former  revelations; 
$.  Have  a  satisfactory  external  authentication ; 

4.  Contain  provisions  for  its  effectual  promulgation ; 
b.)  AU  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  Scriptures, 

1.  They  give  information  as  to  CrOD,  man,  a  Mediator,  PROTXDXvgB, 

FIXTURE  STATE,  &C. 

2.  Three  distinct  religious  systems,  the  Patriar^al^  Mosaic^  and  Christian, 

harmonize  in  their  doctrines  and  ol^Jeoti. 
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4.  I^ofi»  Mfe  (1.)  B7  wiiliiig.    (1)B7 
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Two  pnfiBBHrieiL 
(K)  (Gbfi  ix.)  2V  emdemeeg  neeenary  lo  amihemiieaie  a  rtvelatiom,  (P.  70.) 
1   Bjltkkbat^  princiiMl  and  most  appropriate :  if  boI  to  the 

jBCipient,  aft  leart  to  those  to  whom  he  ffmniiniraftea  it    There 
t#D  bnuidiea  of  Ac  extemai  proof^  Ifinacfet  aad  /VopAacy. 
(a.)  lfimACT.Bi. 
1.  J>^/6mfiKm.    1.)  Popufaur.    2.)  FhOonpliic.    S.)  TlMologicaL 
i.  PouSbOkg  oTgnndea.  (P|^  74, 75.) 

t.  Dii6iictioa  between  real  miradei  wodprodigia,    Ciitena.  (P.  76.) 
4.  Keceaitj  of  connezioQ  between  eren  Mieh  redt  arinadef,  the  flie»- 

jten^er,  and  hit  mesfoge.  (P.  78.) 
9.  Hmmmtatkmm99ufficiaau>esi€iihAik^  (P^ 

78,  79.) 
(1.)  Hnnie*8  objection. 

(t.)  Bq>Bes  to  it  bjr  P<def—LUmdaff—OamfML 
6.  J^toien  of  the  evidence  of  mirarJw  as  a  ground  of  imhewd  befie£ 
(P.  85.) 
(b.)  Pbofhkct. 
1.  PasmbSiiiy  not  to  be  denied.    Dikmnaa. 
t.  Adequateness  as  a  proo£ 
S.  Intxenal. 
(a.)  Katme  of  tbe  evidence, 
(b.)  Its  imnk  in  the  scale  of  evidence. 

1.  Not  neeeMMory:  sufficient  proof  wUhout  it:  bat  neverthdess  uselbL 

2.  Not  primary f  bot  confiimatorj.    The  contrary  <^inion  not  only 

supposes  us  capable  of  judging  yiifljf  of  the  doctrines  revealed,  bot 
also  renders  the  extemai  testimony  comparatively  nogatoiy.    Two 
sources  of  this  error. 
(1.)  The  notion  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  to  atteet  nnworihy 

doctrines. 
(S.)  A  confimnding  of  the  raiumal  with  Uie  auikenticating  evidence. 
8.  Not  $0  well  aeUq)ted  to  the  miM  of  mankind  as  extemai  evidence. 
8.  CoLLATX&AL.    NatOTO  of  the  evidence  stated.  (P.  94.) 
(IE)  (Chap.xL)  Tke  use  and  Umitatianof  reason  mrtSgum. 
(a.)  Use  (treason  in  regard  to  revelation. 
1.  To  invesHffate  the  evidences  of  its  divine  authority, 
t.  To  inlerprei  the  meaning  of  the  record. 
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(bb)  Ldotation. 
1.  It  must  not  decide  in  etsei  where  tlie  natore  o£  tJuagi  m  not  known, 

either  by  or  without  revelation. 
S.  The  things  compared  most  be  of  the  tame  naturef  and  the  oompariaon 
must  be  made  in  die  same  reipeett. 
These  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  now  proceed  to  addaoe  poHtbe  evt- 
dencesi  of  which  there  are  three  headl^  vis.: — 

L  EXTERNAL  EV  IDEM  OS. 

(L)  Preliminaries. 

(A.)  (Chap,  xn.)  Antiquitt  of  thb  ScKsrruaaB. 

a.)  (P.  107.)  The  fbbsons  who  wen  the  mmediate  melrumente  of  ikue 
revelatume^  existed  at  ike  periods  assigtied.    Proved, 
(1.)  By  ihe  Ttry  existence  of  1.)  The  Jewish  poGlf ;  and  S.)  TIm 

Christian  religion. 
(S.)  By  the  testimony  of  andent  anthors. 

1.  As  to  Moses.   Manetho,  Apottonins,  StrabO)  Jostin,  PUnj,  Tacitas, 

Jnvenal,  Longinns,  Diod.  Sicnlos,  fte. 

2.  As  to  Christ,    Snetonins,  Tacitos. 

b.)  (P.  109.)  The  books  rMch  contain  ike  doctrines  are  of  Ae  date  as- 
eigned  to  them.    Proved, 
(1.)  As  to  Old  Testament. 

1.  By  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 

2.  By  Josephns*  Catalogae. 

8.  By  the  Septnagint,  and  by  Samaritan  Pentatench. 
4.  By  Leslie's  Argument,  which  gives  four  roles  for  determining 
the  truth  of  matters  of  fact,  all  which  are  applied  with  success 
to  the  Old  Testament,  viz. : 
(1.)  The  matter  of  fact  most  be  cognizable  by  the  senses. 
(2.)  The  mailer  of  fact  most  be  publicly  done. 
(8.)  The  matter  of  fiMst  most  be  commemorated  by  monnmenti  and 

outward  actions, 
(4.)  Which  must  date  from  the  time  of  the  matters  of  &ct 
(2.)  As  to  New  TestamenL 

1.  By  Leslie's  Argument,  as  before. 

2.  By  internal  evidence  finom  the  narration  itself. 

8.  Testimony  of  adversaries.    Celsus,  Porfhtrt,  Hibbooum, 

Julian. 
4.  Quotations  by  subsequent  authors,  f^om  the  i^iMstles  downward. 
(P.  126.) 
(B.)  (Chap,  xiii.)  Uncorrupted  frssertation  of  the  books  or 
Scripture.  (P.  184.) 
a.)  The  hooks  are  substantlallt  (he  same  as  when  written.    Proved, 
(1.)  As  to  OM  TestamenL    By  the  fist  of  Josephns,  Septnagint,  and 
Samaritan  Pentatench. 
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(S.)  Ai  to  New  Testament   By  the  Catalogues  of  Origen,  Aliiaiutfiiis, 
Cyiilf  fto,  from  A.  D.  980,  downward. 
K)  JM  t(  con  be  shown  aUo^  that  Aetf  have  descended  to  tu  wiihotit  any 

^■^^■^kn^^^H    ^_K^^_^^-^^^_^     Aift&^to^JH^^Mi 

msMrvHi  ONsronon  wnwcycr* 
(1.)  ill  to  OU  TVitamtffif. 
1  Ai^w  He  limtf  df  CkriH^  ihffj  were  secured  from  aheratkm  by 

tiieir  being  genenlljr  known, — by  ^e  jealousy  of  Hie  Samaritans, 

— bj  tbe  public  reading  on  Sabbath, — by  Chaldee  Paraphrase, 

and  the  Greek  Teinon. 
1.  Afier  ike  Urtk  of  Christ,  by  mutual  jealousy  of  Jews  and  Chris- 

tians,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  books, 
a.  An  this  IS  ooafimed  by  the  offreemenl  of  the  maniasor^  ia  all 

iMportant  respeolL  (P.  ISS.) 
(1.)  Am  %oNem  Testament 
U  Fnn  their  estOemts.    SaoM  fiMsts  and  doefcrines. 
1.  hspossSbUky  of  corruption  because  of  general  knowledge  of  the 

books,  and  mutual  restimiiiti  of  ortfaodoK  and  heretics,  Eastern 

aad  Western  chnrohes. 
S.  From  Ae  agreemmU  of  the  manusor^. 
4.  fVom  the  t^reement  <(f  ancient  versions  and  quoiatums. 

(C)  (Chap^  »▼.)  Cbipibilttt  of  thb  TBarzMONT  of  the  saoiubd 
wmrrjuui« 
(L)  Thai  they  were  penons  of  mrtuous  and  sober  character  was  never 

denied 
(t.)  They  were  in  circumstances  to  know  the  trutii  of  what  they  relate. 

ThiQr  ooold  not  be  deceiyed,  for  instance,  as  to  the  feeding  of  the 

finir  thousand,  gift  of  tongues,  &c. 
(9.)  They  had  no  interest  in  making  good  the  story.    Their  inteiests  all 

ll^  in  the  oppoiito  direction. 
(4.)  neiraooooatisctrvtimtftiiitia^aiidgiTetiinala^ 

AMty  m%ht  easily  have  been  detected. 


I)  Aftertheae  preliminaries,  establishing  the  ^wMmi«Mit  and  otitib^^ 

the  hooka,  it  remains  now  to  praaent  the  aigument 
(▲«)  Fmou  MnuLOLia.  (P.  146.) 

(1.)  (Chap.  XT.)  Their  reatity  pnmd. 

(a*)  Definition  of  a  true  miracle. 

(h.)    Clams  of  Soriptafal  mii«olea  to  be  oooaidited  true,  ilhis- 
traled— 

I.  ijtothoaeofilaiai.    Darkness, destmotion  of  fint4iorn,p«aage 

of  Red  Sea,  fklling  of  manna. 
t.  ij  to  those  of  Christ    Illustrated  especially  by  the  greatest 
miraole,  the  BBSumiuaoTxoN,  in  vagard  to  which  it  is  shown, 
a.  Thai  Christ  was  reaUy  dead^ 


.  » 
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b.  Thai  ike  body  was  fMiuing.    Tkit 

e.  Eveiy  attetript  to  aecmmt  ftr  (b,)  ezeept  on  the  fappontioii  cf 

a  resurrectton,  is  absurdy  and 
d.  That  the  stoiy  was  confirmed  hf  the  sulnequerU  tMtbnoQjT  and 
conduct  of  the  disciples. 
(2.)  (Chap,  xvi.)  ObjectionM  wuwertd. 

(a.)  It  is  asserted  that  miracles  have  been  wrought  m  wtppaH  of  other 
doctrines. 
I  On  the  authority  of  Scriptwe,    Fot,  it  is  said, 
(1.)  That  Scripture  gives  instances  of  such:  e.  g^  a£  magicians  in 
opposition  to  Moses,  and  the  raising  of  Samnel  bj  the  witch 
q£  Endor,  etc    In  reply  to  this, 

1.  As  to  the  feats  of  the  magiciansj  it  is  to  be  noticed,  1.  That 

they  were  professed  wonder-workers ;  S.  That  they  cookl 
imitate  bat  three  of  Moses*  miracles ;  t.  Hiat  their  woiks 
were  wrought  to  maintain  the  eqwditg  of  their  idob  with 
Jehovah,    Two  explanations  are  g^yen. 

1.  Some  suppose  these  were  exercises  of  legerdemain. 

2.  Our  author  admits  a  supernatural  evil  agency :  which  is 

not  unreasonable,  inasmoeh  as  the  design  was,  not  to 
disprore  the  divinity  of  Jehomh,  but  to  maintain  their 
own  authority. 

2.  As  U>  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  Satan's  bearing  oar  Ixxrd 

through  the  air: — Granting  these  events  to  have  been 
miracaloos,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  were  wrought  in 
opposition  to  a  divine  mission. 
(2.)  That  Scripture  assumes  the  possUnlitg  of  such.    Dent  xiii,  1 ; 
Matt  xxiv,  24 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  8,  9.    As  to  this, 

1.  Notice  the  naiure  and  work  of  Satan. — Six  points. 

2.  Observe  the  /tmtfafiofM  of  ike  power  of  evil  spirits,  fbur  points : 

(1.)  No  work  of  creation.    (2.)  No  power  of  Ufe  and 
death.    (3.)  No  knowledge  d  fhture  events.    (4.)  No 
certain  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men. 
8.  Apply  these  considerations  to  show 
(1.)  That  no  reai  miracle  can  be  perfonned  in  opposition  to 
the  truth.    Illustrated, 
(1.)  By  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  magi. 
(2.)  By  that  of  false  Christs,  &c. 
(2.)  Nor  Kof  prophecy  be  uttered  implying  eertain  knowledge 
of  future  events :  though  great  sagacity  may  be  exhibited. 
N.  B.  No  evidence  recorded  in  &vour  of  fidsehood  that  might 
not  readily  be  refuted  on  the  spot  by  counter  evidence, 
n.  On  the  authority  of  profane  writers.  (P.  168.)  Miracles  of  Aria- 
teas,  Fytiiagoras,  Alexander,  Vespasian,  ApoUoniua  Tyanaoi, 
and  the  Romish  Church.    To  this  we  reply, 
(a.)  Th^ae  pretended  miradea  are  aU  iK^/Ceifefil  l»  a^idsfioe. 
Vol.  L— B. 
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(k)  The  J  are  mtmUHed  and  desfhate  of  any  reasonable  objed 
while  the  miraelet  of  Senptore  combine  fiir  the  estabUfhrnenff 
of  one  sjitem. 

(B.)  Fbom  prophkct.  (P.  176.) 
(1.)  (ChajK  XTu.)  Tkeir  rtaUiifpnMd. 
(a.)  Plreluninarj  conaiderataons. 
1.  The  instances  are  numerous. 
1.  Manjr  hare  dearly  come  to  pass. 
S.  Thej  all  tend  to  one  great  end. 

4.  This  last  characteristic  is  peculiar  to  the  Scripture  prophecies. 

5.  There  is  no  obscurity  in  them  that  can  be  a  just  ground  ftr 

oaTiL 

6.  The  domble  sense  of  prophecy,  so  &r  from  being  an  objectioii,  is  u 

confirmation  of  the  infinite  wisdom  that  inspired  it 
(bi)  Examples  of  such  predictions.  (P.  181,  et  seq.) 
1.  The  prediction  to  Adam  of  the  protracted  conflict  between  the  serpemB 
and  the  seed  of  the  woman,  with  the  ultimate  triumph  of  tfam 
latter. 
t«  Jacob's  prediction  respecting  the  time  when  Shiloh  should  come. 
9.  Plredictions  respecting  the  Jewish  nation,  yiz. : — (1.)  Their  apoa- 

tacies.    (2.)  Their  punishments,    (p.)  Their  restoration. 
4.  Predictions  respecting  the  Messiah. 
(1.)  Upward  oi  one  hundred  distinct  predictions  as  to  his  birdie 

life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection. 
(3.)  Wonderful  prophecy,  especially,  contained  in  Isaiah  liiL 
(8.)  (Chap,  zyiii.)  Objections  answered. 
(a.)  It  is  objected  to  some  of  the  prophecies,  that  they  were  written  afieir 
the  event. 
This  cannot  be  sustained :  illustrated  as  to  Isaiah  and  DanieL 
(b.)  The  Scripture  prophecies  are  compared  to  the  heathen  oracles. 
Let  us  take  the  Delphic  oracle  for  an  example.    Of  this  we  say» 
1.  None  of  its  predictions  ever  went  deep  into  futurity. 
8.  Its  responses  were  ambiguous. 

8.  Venal  and  servile,  it  was  easily  corrupted.    None  of  which  cam 
be  alleged  of  Scripture  prophecies, 
(c.)  The  eharaeter  of  the  prophets  is  aspersed. 
E.  g.»  Balaam,  and  Jewish  faUse  prophets.    Singular  proceeding  Up 
oondemn  the  true  on  account  of  theyb^se,  who  were  not  received 
by  the  Jews  themselves. 
(d.)  A  if  asserted  thai  some  of  the  prophecies  havefaHed. 
1.  Promise  to  Abraham.    Ans.  But  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of 

David  and  Solomon. 
8.  Promise  of  great  wealth  and  dominion  to  the  Jevrs.    (Foftotre.) 
Ans.  Civil  blessings  promised  conditionally,  and  spiritual  bl< 
ings  generally  predicted  under  figures  of  speech. 
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8.  P^redictioD  of  Itaiali  to  Ahas.    Ana.  Thu  1009  fUfiUed. 

4.  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  to  Zedekiih.    Ans.  This  was  folfilled  in 

all  particulars,  as  far  as  we  know. 

5.  niat  of  Ezekiel  respecting  the  desoIatSoBofEgypt  Ans.  WeloMiw 

not  that  it  has  n^  been  fulfilled :  and  the  very  same  propheey 
contains  a  prediction  that  has  been  remaikably  accomplish- 
ed. (P.  202.) 
(e.)  Sundry  actions  of  the  prophets  have  been  ridiculed.    Ans.  Thej 

were  appropriate  to  the  occasions,  and  in  accordance  with  primi- 

tiTO  and  oriental  nsage. 


n  mTERNAL  KViDENOK 

Notice  two  preh'minaries. 
^1.)  The  distinction  between  rational  and  authenticating  evidence. 
(2.)  Those  doctrines  which  have  no  rational  eTidence  do  not  aoffer  in 
thority  on  that  aecounL 

^e  have  now  to  consider, 
C-^O  The  excellence  ani>  bxnbfiol^l  tbndekct  of  the  Docrmaiat 
OF  ScRiPTpBE.    (p.  204.)    Among  which  are 
«.)  The  existence  of  Ood — his  characterf  attributes,  &(^ 
1>.)  The  moral  condition  of  man:  viz. 

1.  The  race  is  absolntely  vicious. 

2.  And  vicious  in  consequence  of  a  moral  taint  in  their  nature :  for  the 

evil  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  hj  the  influence  of  edtication  or  «»- 
ample,  as  some  vainly  say. 
S.  The  divine  government,  in  regard  to  man,  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
<^)  The  atonement.    Doctrine  much  objected  to,  as  being  deficient  in  ra- 
tional evidence.     The  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  is  grounded  on 

1.  Future  punishment,  which  is 

2.  Unlimited :  for  which  two  ailments  may  be  assigned.     (1.)  Present 

analogies.  (2.)  Doctrine  of  immortality. 
S.  The  proUem  of  the  possibility  oi  pardon,  without  such  a  relaxation  of 
the  divine  government  as  would  effectually  nullify  it,  can  only  be 
solved  by  this  great  doctrine.  Bepentance  and  reformation  are  not 
only  unavailing,  but  would,  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  imprac- 
ticable, niostration,  Zaleucus, 
d)  Doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

1.  No  physical  objection  to  this  doctrine. 

2.  No  moral  objection.    Free  agency  not  destroyed. 
S.  It  is  adapted  to  the  moral  destitution  of  man. 

4.  It  presents  an  affecting  view  of  the  divine  character, 

5.  It  elevates  our  aspirations,  and  encourages  us  to  the  performance  of  the 

most  difficult  duties. 
Jhit  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  may  be  pn^arl^  cloeed  by  noticing 
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e.)  The  mmdeifbl  agreemeni  in  doctrine  among  tiie  writers,  though 
ons,  and  writing  at  different  perioda. 

(BO  Moral  txndxnct  of  the  Sobiftubks.  (Fjp.  225-80.) 
A.)  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Bible  has  an  immoral  tendency,  becaose  ■>< 

records  the  £ulings  of  some  of  its  leading  characters !    Answered  > 

These  frailties  are  always  recorded  for  admonition;  illustrated  b^ 

David's  case. 

N.  B.  The  moral  characters  of  Blount,  Tyndal,  Hobbes,  Voltaire, 

not  very  honourable  to  the  cause  which  they  espouse. 

b.)  Compare  pagan  morality  with  that  of  the  Scriptures, 

1.  Great  moral  qualities  attributed  to  the  dirine  Being  were  abstract 

them ;  but  in  Christ  they  are  all  exemplified. 

8.  No  authority  for  moral  rules  among  Pagans. 

3.  Their  apprehension  of  moral  principles  was  indistinct. 

4.  The  same  writers  among  heathen  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  anionic 

Christians.  (P.  229.) 
6.  Beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  Christian  morals.    Wesley.    Taylor. 
(C.)  Style  ani>  manneb  of  the  sacred  writers.  (P.  230.) 
a.)  Style^  various,  as  it  should  be,  being  the  productions  of  different  indi* 

viduals,  in  different  ages.    Marsh.    Michaelis. 
b.)  Manner^  artless  and  natural,  possessing  all  the  simplicity  of  truth. 


m.  COLLATERAL  EYIDENOE. 

(A.)  Mabyellous  diffusion  of  Christiakity,  especially  during  the  fint 
three  centuries,  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Justin,  Tertnllian,  Origen, 
until  A.  D.  300,  when  Christianity  became  the  established  rdigian  of  Ai 
Roman  empire,   (P.  282.) 

(B.)  Actual  effect  produced  upon  mankind.  Idolatiy.  Lnmoralitf 
Infimticide.    Condition  of  woman. 

ly.  MISOELLANEOUS  OBJECTIONB  AN8WXBXD. 

Pretiminary  remarics.    (Chap,  zz.)  (P.  286.> 
1.  Oljections  are  often  raised  in  great  iffnaranee  of  the  volnme  itself, 
f.  Hasty  theories  have  been  constructed,  which  have  been  found  or  though 
to  contradict  the  Scriptures ;  timsDdsm  arose  in  llie  sixteenth  oentmj 
in  France,  and  in  the  seventeenth  in;£Mi|uiflJ 
3.  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  IkAd'H^^fME,  lite  tliet  Engpsk  infi- 
dels ;  and  the  great  principle  of  error  with  them  ally  is  tiiat  of  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  viz.,  **  the  sufficiency  of  our  natural  faeuUieM  to  farm 
a  religion  for  ourselves^  and  to  decide  upon  (Jie  merits  of  repealed  trutkJ' 
L  Objections  on  moral  grounds. 

1.  T%e  command  to  the  Israelites  to  exterminate  the  Canaanitea. 
Ans.  It  cannot  be  prored  inconsistent  with  the  diaracter  of  God  to  6M- 
pioy  human  agmtt,  tm  well  as  natenl,  in  wath  >  wotk. 


I.  Korean  the  abstiraci  probability  of  toch  disooreiy  besnstaiiied.  (P.  S71.) 
(1.)  Uneducated  man  ii  a  creature  of  ai^>etite : — ^bat  be  cannot  be 
educated  withoat  dvilixation  and  society : — these  have  ncTer  ex- 
isted, and  we  may  safely  say,  can  never  exist,  withoot  a  reUgions 
basis :  but  by  the  hypothesis,  that  basis,  viz.,  the  idea  of  God,  is 
wanting. 
(S.)  (P.  27S.}  Gear  as  the  argnment  a  paateriori  now  iqipears  to  as, 
yet  all  history  shows  that  the  eternity  of  matter  has  been  an  impas- 
sable barrier  in  the  way  of  human  reasoning,  unaided  by  revdth 
(urn,  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  (tivine  existence. 
(8.)  (P.  274.)  The  doctrine  of  innale  ideoM  b  exploded. 

I.)  FAMfik  (Pp.  272-825.) 
L  Preliminary  observations. 

(a.)  On  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 

1.  The  principle  is,  that  nothing  exists  or  comes  to  pass  mthoitt  am 

EFFICIENT  CAUSE. 

2.  Hume  (probably  following  Hobbes)  objects  to  this  principle  on  the 

ground,  that  what  we  suppose  to  be  necessary  connexions^  in 
nature,  are  or  may  be  only  habitual  sequences,  and  that  we  cannot 
demonstrate  them  to  be  otherwise. 
8.  Answered  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  admits  Hume's  doctrine  indeed, 
but  nullifies  its  evil  results,  by  his  distinction  between  effidemi 
and  physical  causes.    But 
4.  (P.  279.)  Our  author  supposes  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  be 
(1.)  That  there  are  efficient  causes,  and  that  the  relation  between 

them  and  their  efiects  is  necessary, 
(2.)  That  there  are  physical  causes,  the  relation  between  which  and 
their  effects  is  necessary  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  €rOD  has  estab- 
lished a  certain  order  in  nature,  by  which  his  own  efficiency 
exerts  itself.    This  is  a  very  difierent  notion  from  the  unsatis- 
factory one  of  habitual  sequence. 
(b.)  On  the  distinction  between  alignment  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,    Sa* 
periority  of  the  latter  in  this  case. 

n.  Proof  of  the  existence  of  Crod. 

1.  Locke's  argument    "  I  exist :  I  did  not  always  exist :  whatever  begins 

to  exist  must  have  a  cause :  that  cause  must  be  adequate :  this  ade- 
quate cause  is  unlimited :  it  must  be  Grod." 

2.  Howe's  argument    The  same,  but  more  expanded,  thus : 

(1)  Somewhat  hath  existed  from  eternity:  hence  (2)  must  be  uncansed: 
hence  (3)  independent :  hence  (4)  necessary :  hence  (5)  self-actiTe : 
and  hence  (6)  originally  vital,  and  the  source  of  all  l\fe. 

UL  Phtof  of  the  intelligence  of  Ciod.  (P.  286.) 
1.  Br.  Sam,  Clarices  argument  from  the  inteUigtnee  of  man,  and  ihb 
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mad  cowftriioacf  cf  tiuogs :  and  eipeeially 


afi 

IL  Ha  kaM  af  xattkal  TmaoLoeTy  aa  Ibirad  in  Howe's  Living  Temple, 
*-^  WkaAevar  ezirti,  widi  tke  aMirb  of  wiadom  and  demgn  upon  it, 
kftd  a  aw  OMf  doifmmg  cacsk.*  (P.  293.)    Oliutratioiis, 

(1.)  ▲  watoft  |«awteii  to  am  otserfar  fijr  tiie  fint  time. 

(1.)  Ifaek  aura,  da  Aaawajy  htdm  ezlubit  wisdom  and  ocmtriTaiioe. 

K  TVa4i«i<t 

1.  TWaayc^widiiia 

S.  TVe  Jpcne.-  and,  besides  tlie  frame  of  the  body, 
(4.)  lis  anona/  yWactioMS,  and  tbose  of  terrestrial  creafenresy  Tis. :  (F^ 
904-306:) 
1.  (^wth. 
t.  Natritioo. 
%.  ^KMitaneoos  motion. 

(5.)  inieUet^ual  powers  of  man.  (P.  S06.) 
4.  Tibe  instances  of  the  waick^  the  <ye,  the  dScniMe  orgam,  and  the  Jptne 
brgelj  iDQstrated  hy  quotations  from  Fislej's  Natoial  Theology. 
(Bp.  S07-S22.) 

IT.  Fntitat^penome^ofOod.  (P.S22-3S6.) 

m.)  Remarks. 

L  Abswrditif  of  AtheiswL 
1.  Aa  to  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
t.  Aa  to  the  eternity  of  tmoryoniserf  aiotter. 
t.  Some  aiodfrfi  MA^ines  o/i4(Atfitfli,  Til.: 
(I.)  Boffi»i*!B  aryomc  mofsctiies. 

(f  0  The  system  of  appetencies.    No  othw  answer  necessary  than  diat 
^ese  schemes  are  entirely  wanting  in  evidence. 

n.  Chancier  of  the  arywneni  a  priori.  (Pp.  880-385.) 
1.  It  is  unsatisihctory,  and  tends  to  lead  men  away  frt>m  the  sure  aigo- 

ment,  pointed  out  by  Scripture,  frmn  ^*the  things  which  do  appear^ 
I.  The  existence  itself  of  a  supreme  Being  can  hardly.be  shown  by  this 

method.    Indeed,  eren  Dr.  S.  Clarke  first  proves  the  existence  of 

**  one  unchangeable  and  independent  Being,"  a  posteriori. 
1.  Some  ol\|ootions  to  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  Tiew  of  the  necessary  existence  of 

the  supreme  Being. 
Dm  being  of  God  is  neeessarg^  beoaoM  it  is  underived;  not  ututsrvMd 

baoeiuie  it  b  necessary. 
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(R)— ATTBIBUTBS  OF  GOD.  (Ch.  ii-vu.) 
I  Uhitt.  (CL  iL) 

(L)  Scriptural  testimony.  Deut  ti,  4 ;  ir,  35»  &c. 

1.  The  Scriptural  notion  is,  that  God  ia  tipure  nmpU  being :  so  one^  that 

there  are  no  other  gods:  so  one^  that  there  can  he  no  other  gods. 

2.  If  we  admit  the  Scriptores,  we  admit  a  Deity :  if  we  admit  one  God, 

we  exclude  all  others. 

(IL}  Evidence  from  reason, 

1.  A  priori  argument  is  here  tmotjedionable,  if  IqgicaL 
(1.)  Dr.  Clarke's  shown  to  be  nseless. 

(2.)  WoUaston'Sj  WiUdnt^,  and  Pearson's  ai^gmnentB  stated. 
(8.)  The  best  argument  of  the  kind  is  that  fhnn  the  idea  of  absolute 
perfection, 

2.  Proofs  may  be  derived  also  from  the  works  of  God. 

(1.)  In  the  harmony  of  the  universe  we  diseem  but  one  Will  aad  one 

Intelligence^  and  therefore  but  One  Being. 
(2.)  Uniformity  of  plan  in  the  universe,  is  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  God. 

Illustrations  by  Faley.  (Pp.  340-842.) 

QJL)  Importance  of  this  doctrine. 

The  unity  of  God  the  basis  of  all  true  religion. 

IL  SnBiTUALiTT.  (Ch.  ii.) 

(L)  Scriptural  testimony:  **  GrOD  is  a  spirit."    Similar  passages  abound. 
The  immateriality  of  the  divine  Being  is  important,  because  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  the  inmiortality  of  the  human  soul. 

(H.)  Evidence  from  reason,  both  as  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  and  the 
unthinking  nature  of  matter. 
1.  GrOD  is  intelligent,  therefore  GrOD  is  a  spiritual  Being,  because  intelli- 
gence is  not  a  property  of  matter.    For 
(1.)  Unorganised  matter  is  certainly  unintelligent,  hence  intelligence 
cannot  be  an  essential  property  of  matter;  but  it  is  sm  essential 
attribute  of  Deity,  hence  the  Deity  cannot  be  material. 
(2.)  Nor  is  intelligence  the  result  ofmcUerial  organisation^  for 

1.  Vegetables  are  unintelligent 

2.  Were  intellect  constantly  conjoined  with  animal  organization,  we 

could  deny  the  necessity  of  such  connexion,  but  we  deny  this 

supposed  constant  connexion,  and  thus  take  away  the  basis  of 

Friestky's  argument.    This  denial  is  based  upon  the  A)llowing: 

a.)  The  organization  of  the  human  frame  is  odften  perfect  after 

death.    But  dead  men  do  not  think, 
b.)  The  organism  of  Adam's  body  wa»  conipiate  beforc  he  became 
•  *•  Eving  sooL* 
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(8.)  Bat  we  maj  be  told,  that  the  subject  rapposed  in  the  aigumeat  b 
a  living  organized  being.  Thif  introduoes  a  new  element,  m^ 
Itfe,  into  the  ailment ;  bat 

1.  VegetdUes  live,  and  jret  do  not  think. 

2.  The  organic  life  of  Bichat  is  common  to  animals  and  vegetablef. 
8.  The  animal  life  is  defined  hy  Bichat,  Lawrence,  and  even  bj  Go- 

vier,  to  be  the  ''sum  total  of  its  functions  of  a  certain  class.* 
Absurdity  of  this   shown  bj  quotations  from  Benneli  and 
Barclay. 
(4.)  Further  proofs  that  matter  is  incapable  of  thought,  drawn  fnm 
its  essential  properties  of  extension,  impenetrdbiLUy,  dimsUnUhf^  te, 
none  of  which  belong  to  thought 
(5.)  The  notions,  ma/ter  and  mtW,  are  merely  relatiTe.  Beid.   Stewait 
Immateriality  of  brutes  not  denied. 

in.  ETERiaTT.  (Ch.  iii.) 

1.  Scriptural  notion,  God  had  no  beginning  and  shall  have  no  end :  **  From 

everlasting  to  everlasting,"  &c. 
9.  These  representations  evidently  convey  something  more  than  the  mere 
idea  of  infinite  duration.    Life  is  essential  to  God  :  he  lives  by  virtue 
of  his  own  nature,  which  can  be  said  of  him  alone. 
8.  Some  obscure  notions  of  the  eternity  prevailed  among  the  heathens,  piO' 

bably  derived  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
4.  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Now  repudiated. 
(1.)  Duration,  as  applied  to  God,  is  an  extension  of  the  same  idea,  •• 

applied  to  ourselves. 
(8.)  The  objection  to  this,  (viz.,  that  it  would  ai^e  imperfection,)  arises 
iVom  the  confounding  succession  in  the  duration  with  change  m  Ae 
substance, 
(8.)  If  it  be  said  that  succession  is  only  an  artificial  method  of  concaving 
or  measuring  duration,  it  may  be  answered,  that  leagues  measure  the 
ocean,  but  leagues  are  not  the  ocean,  though  both  leagues  and  the 
ooean  may  actually  exist. 

IV.  Omkipotekcb.  (Ch.iii.) 

(L)  Scriptural  testimony, 
1.  Reasons  why  this  attribute  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  sacred  writen 

viz.,  to  secure  the  obedience,  worship,  and  confidence  of  man. 
S.  Mode  of  its  exhibition  in  the  Scriptures. 

(a.)  By  the  fact  of  creation, 

(b.)  By  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  works  of  God. 

(o.)  By  the  ease  with  which  he  is  said  to  create  and  uphold  all  thii^ 

(d.)  By  the  terrible  descriptions  given  of  the  divine  power. 

(e.)  By  the  subjection  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  hb  wiH 
$•  The  power  of  all  these  descriptions  lies  in  their  truth. 


4.  Tim  inAM  oi  Qod  wumjfHhiiiom,  bat  ttot  A>  wtiHiWi  cf  Idb  <Biiiyo- 


(DL)  Only  UmUaUon  to  the  6Moib  power :  no  noiidng  of  oootndktioiity  or 

in^KMnbilities. 

^  Omioprbssncb.  (CLiiL) 

1.  Scriptural  testimonjr. 

t.  Heathen  notions  of  omnipresence :  some  strildng,  bat  all  defeciiTe. 

ft.  Similar  errors  pervade  the  infidel  philosophjr  of  modem  times. 

4.  The  Scriptaral  phrases  in  which  this  doctrine  is  conrejred,  most  be  taken 

in  their  common-sense  acceptation. 

5.  lUustrations  of  this  doctrine  from  the  material  worid,  quoted  firom  Amorj 

and  Palej. 

6.  The  a  priori  argument  stated. 

7.  The  manner  in  which  God  is  eveiywhere  present,  ineomprehensible. 

X  OmixsoiKNCB.  (Ch.iT.) 

(L)  Scriptural  statement  of  the  doctrine. 
1.  Direct  texts :  "  Great  is  the  Lord,  his  underttanding  is  nrFiNiTB,"  &b- 
%  Argument  in  l^Balm  xcir,  from  the  communication  of  knowledge  to 

men,  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Tillotson. 
8.  The  sacred  writers  refer  to  the  works  of  God  for  confinnation. 

(EL)  The  Pagans  had  many  fine  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  divine  omni- 
science, but  the  moral  of  the  doctrine  was  wanting. 

(lEL)  The  doctrine  c€  foreknoidedge  examined.    Unquestionably  it  is  a 
Scriptural  doctrine ;  but  from  its  difficulty,  &c.,  three  theories  have 
arisen  :— 
(1.)  Theory  of  Chevalier  Bamsay.    **  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  in  God,  to 
think  of  finite  ideas."    Answer  to  this  theory, 

1.  God's  omnipotence  is  an  infinite  capacity ^  but  omniscience  actually 

comprehends  all  things  that  are  or  can  be. 

2.  Choice  implies  a  reason^  and  that  implies  knowledge  of  the  things 

rejected. 
8.  Some  contingent  actions  have  been  foreknown  by  God,  and  indeed 
foretold  by  his  prophets. 
(8.)  Theory, — ^''  That  prescience  of  contingent  events  implies  a  contradic- 
tion, hence  the  absence  of  such  prescience  is  no  dishonour  to  God." 
Answer, 
(a.)  This  theory  is  defective  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to 
contain  prophecies  of  rewardable  and  punishable  actions,  such  as 
1.  The  long  course  of  events  connected  with  the  destruction  of 

Babylon. 
8.  The  contingencies  invohred  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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(h.y  Hie  prnMipb,  thai  ^  cartain  prMetence  dertgoyyconlwyjiwef  *  can* 
not  be  sustained.  1.)  The  manner  of  the  divine  prenience  is  in- 
deed incomprehensible,  but  the  fact  is  undeniably  asserted  in  Scop- 
tore;  but  2.)  The  principle  itself  is  founded  upon  a  sophism,,  which 
lies  in  supposing  that  contingency  and  certainty  are  opposed  to  each 
other :  while  in  fact  they  are  not ;  but  contingency  and  necessity. 
It  is  knowledge^  and  not  influence.  Opinioiis  of  Dr.  5am.  Ckofke, 
Dr.  Copleston,  and  Curcellceus. 
ifi.)  Tbeoiyr-"  That  the  foreknowledge  of  God  must  be  wappomA  to 
■«  differ  so  much  from  anything  of  tbe  kind  in  ourselves,  that  no  argpi- 

ment  respecting  it  can  be  grounded  on  oar  imperfect  nottoiv:*'^ 
maintained  by  Archbishop  King  and  Dr.  Copleston.    Objections  to 
this  theory  are, 
(a.)  The  difficulty  is  shifted^  not  taken  away. 

(b.)  These  notions  are  dangerous: — for  if,  in  the  language  of  Arclb- 

biahop  King,  "  we  can  have  no  proper  notion  of  the  fSicollraB  we 

ascribe  to  the  divine  Being/'  we  have  no  proper  revelation  of  the 

divine  character  at  all.    But,  to  examine  more  minutely,  we  say 

that  this  theory  introduces  difficulties,  instead  of  remoting  then*; 

and 

!•  It  assumes  thai  onr  notions  of  God  are  framed  from  the  rendti  of 

oar  observation  of  his  works,  &C.,  which  is  not  the  case ; — ihey, 

are  derived  from  express  revelation. 

2.  We  may  form  a  true  notion,  thoi^h  not  an  adequate  onsv  o€  the 

divine  perfections.    To  be  incomprehensible  is  not  to  be  unintel- 
Hg9)ie. 

3.  This  theory  assumes  that  ibe  nature  of  God  is  essentudly  different 

from  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  which  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture. 

4.  Wherever  the  language  of  Scripture  is  metaphorical,  it  is  distinctly 

BO ; — so  that  the  argument  drawn  from  the  ascription  of  bodUy 

functions,  (p.  390,)  and  even  of  human  passions^  (p.  992,}  to 

the  divine  Being,  &ils  when  applied  to  intellectual  and  moral 

powers. 

(c.)  We  say  then,  lastly,  (p.  896,)  that  there  is  no  incongrnity  between 

divine  prescience  and  human  f^'eedom,  unless  influence  be  soper- 

added  to  necessitate  the  human  will.    Quotation  from  Edwards. 

Vn.  Immutability.  (Ch.  v.) 

CL)  ScriphsralsiatameHL    «"  Of  old  thoo  haat  laid,"  &o.    <<  I  am  the  Lord, 
I  change  not"    With  parallel  passages. 

(TL)  Confirmations  from  observation. 

1.  The  stability  of  the  general  order  of  natme. 

2.  The  moral  government  of  God,  and 

(lEL)  TUv  iBMotefeiKiy  it  nei  teaapovaiyy  bit  a  loiraKeigiv  eaeatial  per- 
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JmAm  ti  Iktt  Deity,  at  im  kmm  inm  fleripinrt.    fib  ohanges  not, 
becftOBe  he  is  **  the  Lord." 

(IV.)  The  diTine  immtitabnitj  is  not  contradicted,  hot  confirmed,  bjr  the 
▼viet^  of  his  operations,  regards,  and  affections,  toward  the  same  crea- 
tures onder  different  circomstances. 

(7.)  Cantioiis  are  nacessarjr  against  cartain  apecnktioiis  on  the  divine  im- 
mutability— sach  as,  that  there  are  no  ematkms  and  bo  succession  of 
Heat  mAk  6od^— <ir,  according  to  Bidgely,  thai  ^  God's  knowledge  b 
ladBpendeni  of  the  object  known." 
1.  In  these,  the  distinotbn  belween  thingii  pombU  and  things  actwd  is 

oveiiooked. 
t.  And  dao  the  cBstinction  between  Go^s  knowledge  of  all  possible  things, 
and  of  those  things  to  which  he  determined,  before  the  creation,  to 
gite  actual  existence. 

(YL)  The  Uberty  of  God  is  closely  alHed  to  his  immntabilitj,  and  a  proper 
of  this  will  correct  the  £[Jse  notions  abore  allnded  ta 


DL  Wisdom.  (Ch.  y.) 

<!.)  The  Beriphtres  testify  abnodantiy  to  the  nice  applioalioii  of  God's 
knoidedge  toeeeose  his  own  ends. 

(IL)  A  few  of  the  characters  of  the  divine  wisdom,  as  thus  exhibited 
1.  It  acts  for  VDOfrthy  ends. 

8.  Its  means  are  simpU :  great  effects  from  few  elements. 
8.  Variety  of  tf^uotfy /»«/(fcf  operation :  e.  g.  (1.)  Variety  of /arm.    (2.) 

Variety  ofmagniiude. 
4.  The  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  works  of  God. 
6.  The  means  by  which  offionding  men  are  reconciled  to  God^ — the  most 

eminent  manifestations  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

L  GoourBfls.  (Ch.  vi.) 

(L)  Scripturtd  testimony. 

1.  It  is  goodness  of  nature,  an  essential  perfection  of  iht  dSmne  character. 

2.  It  is  efficient  and  inexhaustible :— it  "  endnreth  forever." 

8.  The  divine  Being  takes  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it : — ^he  "  delights  in 
mercy." 

4.  Nothing,  capable  of  happiness,  comes  from  his  hand,  except  in  circum- 
stances oi  positive  felicity. 

(IL)  Evidence  from  the  natural  and  moral  toorid. 
(1.)  The  dark  side.    1.)  Positive  evils  on  the  ^obe :  volcanoes,  sterility, 
&c.    2.)  Diseases  and  sufferings  of  the  human  race.    8.)  Sufferings 
and  death  of  antfiwlB. 
0.)  The  kn^  side.    1.)  Dmifn  of  etesy  ccntrivanee  essentially  benefi- 
cial: e.  g.,  teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  aohau    Bat  to  this  ma^ 
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be  objected  (1)  venomous  animals,  and  (8)  animals  preying  npon  one 
another. 
As  to  (1.)  So  far  as  the  animal  itself  b  concerned,  the  contriTance 

IS  good. 
As  to  (2.)  The  following  points  are  to  be  conadered.    1.)  Immor- 
talitj  on  earth  is  out  of  the  question.    2.)  Is  not  death  in  this 
way  better  than  decay  t    8.)  The  system  is  the  spring  of  motion 
and  activity  to  brutes. 
The  bright  side.    2.)  The  happiness  of  animal  existence.    8.)  Many 
alleviations  of  positive  evils.    4.)  Many  ills  are  chargeable  upon 
man's  own  misconduct    Consider  an  individual  case, — ^the  good 
circumstances  about  him  far  counterbalance  all  other. 
(8.)  The  theory  of  optimism:  viz.,  that  the  present  system  is  the  best 
which  the  nature  of  things  would  admit 

1.  The  very  principle  of  this  hypothesis  implies  an  unworthy  notion  of 

God :  considering  it  (1)  as  to  naturalt  (2)  as  to  moral  evils. 

2.  We  deny,  then,  that  '^  whatever  is,  is  best."    We  can  not  only  con- 

ceive a  better  state  of  things,  but  can  show  that  the  evils  of  the 
present  state  do  not  necessarily  exist  Sin  has  entered  into  the 
world,  and  God  is  just^  as  well  as  good. 
8.  The  state  of  the  world  exactly  answers  to  the  Scriptural  repre> 
sentations  of  the  relations  between  man  and  God.  Illustrated  by 
quotations  from  Gisbome,  1.)  As  to  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
^obe.  2.)  By  reference  to  the  general  deluge.  3.)  By  the  human 
frame.  4.)  By  the  occupations  of  man — farmers — shepherds — ^mi- 
ners— ^manufacturers — merchants. 

(WL)  The  origin  of  evil.  (P.  428.)  There  are  four  leading  opinions. 
1.  Necessity.    2.  The  Manichean  doctrine  of  duality.    S.  The  doctrine 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.    And  4.  That  evil  is  the  result  of  the 
abuse  of  moral  freedom. 
1.  Refutes  itself.    2.  Is  now  given  up.    8.  Found  among  the  most  un- 
guarded Calvinistic  writers,  but  now  generally  abandoned.    4.  Is 
the  opinion  generally  adopted,  and  agrees  with  the  Scriptoral 
statement  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man. 

(ly.)  The  mercy  of  God  is  a  mode  of  his  goodness. 

X  HoLiNsss.  (Ch.  vii.) 

Fk«liminary.  1.  It  b  clear  that  God  **loveth  righteousness  and  hsMt 

iniquity." 
8.  And  this  from  some  essential  principle  of  his  nature.    This  princi 

we  call  hoUness^  which  exhibits  itself  in  two  great  branches,  viz.  :• 

(L)  Justice,  1.  Character  of  when  particular,  (not  universal.) 

(a.)  Legislative,  which  determines  man's  duty  and  binds  him  to  ita 
fonnance. 
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(b.)  Judicial  or  distributiTe,  whkh  respects  rewards  and  punnhmenti ; 
and  is  either  1)  prcemiative,  or  2)  vwdietive,  bot  always  impartiaL 
%  Reconciled  with  the  divine  administration, 

(a.)  By  the  fact  that  man  is  tinder  a  dispensation  of  mercy. 

(b.)  By  the  doctrine  of  general  j'ttdgmerU^  which  is  grounded  on  thai 
of  redemption. 
8.  Inferences. 

(a.)  That  great  offenders  may  prosper  in  this  life^  without  impeachineni 
of  God's  goTemment. 

(b.)  That  God's  children  may  be  afflicted  and  oppressed. 

(c.)  That  an  administration  of  grace  may  be  apparently  unequal  with- 
out injustice.    But, 

(d.)  As  luitions  have  no  posthumous  existence,  national  rewards  and 
punishments  have  been  in  all  ages  visible  and  striking. 

(II.)  Truth,  which  in  Scripture  is  contemplated  under  the  two  great 
branches  at  veracity  and  faithfulness. 

1.  His  veracity  regards  his  toord.    No  deception  here. 

2.  'Hxs  faithfulness  regards  his  engagements,  which  never  faiL 

A  few  general  ascriptions  of  excellence  may  here  be  noticed.  1.)  God 
is  perfect.  2.)  God  is  all-sufficient.  8.)  God  is  unsearchable.  Sup- 
port each  by  Scriptural  passages. 


(C.)— PERSONS  OF  THE  GODHEAD. 

(L)  Doctrine  of  the  trinity.  (Ch.  viii,  ix.) 

L  Preliminary  remarks  and  explanations. 

1.  This  doctrine  cannot  be  demonstrated  either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori 

Attempts  of  Poiret,  Kidd,  &c.,  noticed.  >  It  rests  entirely  on  Scripture. 

2.  Pretensions  to  explain  this  doctrine  are  highly  objectionable. 

8.  Perhaps  it  may  be  admitted  that  types  and  symbols  of  the  m3rstery  of 
the  trinity  are  to  be  found  in  natural  objects. 

4.  Explanation  of  the  term  person :  1.)  In  ordinary  language.    2.)  In  a 

strict  philosophical  sense.  It  is  not  applied  in  the  latter  sense  to  the 
divine  Being ;  but  the  distinct  persons  are  represented  as  having  a 
common  foundation  in  one  being :  the  manner  of  the  union  being  in- 
comprehensible. Objection  to  the  term,  as  not  being  Scriptural, 
answered. 

5.  Leading  differences  of  opinion  among  the  orthodox.    Howe,  Water- 

land,  Pearson,  Bull. 

IL  Importance  of  the  doctrine  stated,  (I.)  Chiefly  in  answer  to  Dr.  Priestley. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  fundamental  to  religion. 

2.  Dr.  P.  allows  its  necessity  **  to  explain  some  particular  texts."    Bui 

we  can  show  that  these  "texts"  comprehend  a  lai^  portion  of 
Scripture. 
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1.  Solemn  form  of  Jewish  benecBctioQ.    Nmn.  ti,  S4-87. 

2.  The  TisioQ  of  Isaiah,  with  the  aDiinoiis  to  it  by  St.  John  and  St  Panl 

in  the  New  Testament    (Pp.  470,  471.) 
8.  Yarioos  passages  in  the  New  Testament  might  be  cited — in  which 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  (hree,  bat  never  more  than  three,  persons 
are  spoken  o£    1  John  ▼,  7,  is  laid  oat  of  the  argament,  as  un- 
certain. 
C.  The  great  proof  on  which  the  doctrine  reite : — ^the  mnltiplied  instances 
in  which  tioo  persons  are  spoken  of^  as  associated  with  God  in  his 
perfections.  (P.  478.) 

1.  The  outline  of  Scriptural  testimonj  is  giren,  as  to  the  Son. 

2.  The  same  as  to  the  Sfibit. 

Iierefore,  as  the  Scriptures  unifonnly  declare  but  ount  God,  and  yet  do 
lughont  declare  three  persons  Dimnc, — ^we  harmonize  these  apparently  op- 
te  doctrines  in  the  proposition — The  thiubs  pkbsoks  abx  one  GrOi>- 
«e  views  are  maintained  in  the  orthodox  chorch,  and  are  chargeable  with 
greater  mystery  than  b  assignable  to  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not  give  up 
unity  of  God.  The  Socinian  unity  b  a  vatatyeione:  ours  is  a  imity  ot three. 

)  DiYiNiTT  OF  Chbibt,  (Ch.  z-xv,)  proTod, 

L  Bt  his  prb-existxncs,  (Ch.  X.) 

L  Beoaxtsb  hbwas  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Ch.xi.) 

'.  BbOAUSE  divine  titles  ABE  ASCBIBED  TO  HIM,  (Ch.  xii.) 

h  Because  divine  attbibutes  belong  to  him,  (Ch.  xiiL) 

I  Because  divine  acts  abb  ascbibed  to  him,  (Ch.  xiv.) 

\  Because  divine  wobship  is  paid  to  him,  (Ch.  xv.) 

i.  Pre-existence  of  Chbist.  (Ch.  x.) 

The  pre-existence  of  Christ,  if  established,  though  it  does  not  affect  the 
Arian,  destro3r8  the  Socinian  hypothesis:   hence  both  ancient  and 
modem  Socinians  have  bent  aQ  arts  of  interpretation  against  those 
passages  which  expressly  declare  it,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples : — 
1.  John  i,  15 :  '*  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he 
was  before  me.'*    The  Socinians  interpret  the  last  clause  in  the 
sense  of  dignity,  and  not  of  time.    But  John  uses  the  same  phrase 
elsewhere  in  regard  to  priority  of  time.    If  the  last  referred  to  the 
dignity  of  Christ,  it  would  have  been  earij  not  rfv, — he  is,  not 
he  was. 
8.  The  passages  which  express  that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven. 
(1.)  The  early  Socinians  supposed  that  Christ  was  translated  ^to 

heaven  after  his  birth.    Unsupported  by  Scripture. 
(2.)  The  modem  Socinians  conveniently  resolve  th&  whole  into 
figure : — 1 .  Ascending  into  heaven.  2.  Coming  down  from  heaven. 
8.  John  vi,  62 :  *^  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?" 
Vol.  I.. 


5u  Jbbiyfiii,  58:  •« Befora  Abtabn  wn,  I  ».* 

«.  JolmzTu,5:'<11ieglor7wliicliIliadvitiillieebeforeAevorld 
It  kai  thoi  been  dioim  thai  Chriit  had  an  exiiteace  pnwmm  1^  te  ■§> 
eamalipnf  anipremom»  to  ike  verffommdaikm  oftkt  waHtL 

0.  Jmus  Chkist  TBS  Jehovah  of  ths  Old  TKSTAimrT.  (Gh.  zL) 

fa  te  Old  Testament  we  cannot  faO  to  notice  the  fineqoent 

appearaneei  to  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets.    Ae  fi^ts 
not  be  disputed ;  and  in  order  to  show  their  bearing  upon  tke  ques- 
tion of  the  divinitj  of  Christ,  we  hare  three  propositions  to  ^^^VJ^^ 
rtz.: — 

I.  The  perion  who  made  these  appearances  was  truly  a  DiTont  vkbsos. 

1.  Proof.    He  bears  the  names  of  the  diyine  Bdng,  and  was  te 

object  of  worship  to  the  Israefites.  (1.)  Hagar  in  the  wildenc* 
(2.)  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  (3.)  Isaac  and  JmcA. 
(4.)  The  same  Jehorah  visible  to  Moses.  Hie  same  Jxhotah 
attended  the  Israelites. 

2.  Objections.    (1.)  This  personage  is  called  '^the  Angel  of  the 

Ixmi.**  Ans.  Angel  is  a  designation  of  office^  not  of  aatur^ 
The  collation  of  a  few  passages  will  show  that  Jehovah  and 
the  Angel  of  the  Lordy  in  thb  eminent  sense,  weie  the  mms 
person.  (2.)  The  Arian  hypothesis  is,  that  the  appeaiii^  a^gel 
was  Christ  personating  the  Deity.  Shown  to  be  iii«**i*il*u 
(8.)  The  Socinian  notion  is  the  marvellous  doctrine  of  oeeasmnal 
personality^  to  use  Priestley's  term.  Mysterious  and  absurd 
enough. 

II.  This  divine  person  was  hot  Ood  the  Father. 

1.  The  aiyument  from  the  passage,  "iVb  man  hath  seen  Qod^  fte. 

is  pUusible,  but  oannot  be  depended  upon. 

2.  The  real  argument  is  from  the  appelation  angd. 

J3L  This  divim  person  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  conseqisendg 
Jrsus  Christ. 
(1.)  Seriptwral  proof. 
1.  Jeremiah  asierts  that  the  new  covenant  was  to  be  made  by  the 
same  person  who  made  the  old :  ^^  Behold  the  days  come,"  &c 
f.  Ilalachi's  striking  prediction,  **  Behold  I  wUl  send  tny  messenger^ 
Ao.  This  prophecy  is  expressly  api^ed  to  Christ,  by  St  Mark. 
%,  <<  The  voice  of  him  that  crietMf"  &c.    Here  the  application  of  the 
prophecy  wm  expressly  made  to  our  Lord,  by  the  Biq>tist 

4.  ^  Jiehold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,"  &c.    ""  Unio  w  a  ekUd  is  horn." 

5.  VmAm  Ixvlii  is  applied  by  St  Paul  to  Christ 

I.  C*hrist  is  represented  by  St  Peter,  as  preaching  by  his  Spirit 

In  the  days  of  Noah. 
7.  Hi.  Paul,  1  Cor.,  *' Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  Aem 

also  tofnptod.'* 
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8.  Heb.  zii«  25,  29,  "^  See  thai  yt  refim  natlimthfA  epeakeUL- 
(2.)  ConfirmadoQ  by  the  teitimomy  <jf  Ae  faiken,  tiz.  :~ Jutin 
Martyr,  IreiuDus,  TertullUii,  Clemensi   Ongm^  Theophilos, 
Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  BanL 
(S.)  7\o0o^'0c^Km#  to  this  doctrine  from  Sariptaxe  are  eaai^ 
1    *'  CM  who  at  sundry  times,"  &c.    Am.  We  do  allow  the  oc- 
casional manifestation  of  the  Father  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament 
2.  **I/the  toord  spoken  by  angeU,"  kc    Here  the  apostle  refers  to 
the  judicial  law  which  was  given  through  angels.    They 
were  not  the  authors  of  the  law,  bat  the  mediom  of  its  OQa»- 
munication  to  men. 

C    DlYINZ  TITLES  ASCRIBED  TO   ChRIST.  (Ch.  XU.) 

If  the  titles  given  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptnres  are  soeh  as  can  designate  a 
divine  Being,  then  b  Chrisi  divine,  otherwise  the  Scriptures  deeeim, 
L  The  title  Jehovah. 
Instances  of  this  have  already  been  given,  and  indeed  Sodniaas 
admit  the  fact  by  their  attempts  to  explain  it  away : — thus  Dr. 
Priestley  asserts  that  the  name  Jrhoyah  is  sometimes  given  to 
places.    Miserable  pretence.    Force  of  the  argument  distinctly 
stated.  (P.  507.) 
TL  The  title  Lord,  (Kvptoc,)  which  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  in  its  highest  sense  univenafly  allowed  to  belong  to 
God  :  and  we  ean  show  that  it  is  applied  to  Christ  in  this  highest 
sense. 

1.  Both  by  the  LXX.  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  k 

the  term  by  which  the  name  Jehovah  b  tranaUted.  (P.  508.) 

2.  When  the  title  is  not  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  render 

the  name  Jehovah,  it  is  still  manifest,  by  the  context,  that  the 
writero  considered  and  nsed  it  as  a  divine  title.  (P.  510.) 
nL  The  title  God.    It  is  admitted  even  by  Socinians,  that  Jesus 
Christ  b  called  God.    We  have  then  to  show 

1.  That  in  its  highest  sense^  the  term  God  involves  the  notion  of  abso- 

lute divinity.    Sir  L  Newton  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke  consider  it  a 
relative  term,  importing,  strictly,  nothing  more  than  dominion. 
Am.  (1.)  By  Dr.  WaterUnd.    (2.)  By  Dr.  Randolph. 

2.  That  the  term  vt  found  used  of  Christ  in  this  highest  sense.  (P.  514.) 
(1.)  Matt  I,  28,  <'  Emanuel— God  with  us."  The  Socinians  ob- 
ject to  thb  passage,  1.)  That  it  b  of  doubtful  authority ;  but 
thb  objection  rests  on  (confessedly)  a  narrow  foundation. 
2.)  That  the  divinity  of  Christ  can  no  more  be  argued  from 
the  name  Emanuel,  than  the  divinity  of  Eli,  whose  name 
signifies  **iny  CfodJ*  But  thb  was  the  tammmi  name  of  Eli ; 
not  so  Emannel,  which  was  a  descriptive  title,  given  by  reve- 
lation. 
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(2.)  Luke  i,  16, 17 :  **  And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he 

turn  to  the  Lord  thkib  God,"  &c. 
(8.)  John  i,  1 :  **  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Wokd 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,"  &c.  1.)  The  Logw 
in  this  passage  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense.  Three 
reasons.  2.)  Criticism  on  the  Greek  article,  annexed  hy  Dr. 
Ifiddleton.  8.)  Socinians  assert  that  yivofuu  never  signifies 
to  create,  Ans.  It  is  thos  nsed  in  the  fiillowing  passsges: 
Heb.  ir,  8 ;  Heb.  zi,  8 ;  James  iii,  9.  4.)  Thej  translate  the 
passage  also,  "  All  things  were  made  for  Kim."  This  intei^ 
pretation  effectually  destroys  the  other.  But  did^  with  a  geni- 
tive,  denotes  not  ihejinal  but  the  effideni  cause. 
(4.)  John  xz,  28 :  **  Thomas  answered   ...   my  Lord  and  my 

God."    Socinians  make  this  a  mere  ejaculation ! 
(5.)  Titos  ii,  18 :  *<  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope    .    .    .  great 

God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ" 
(6.)  Heb.  i,  8 :  *«But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God, 

is  forever  and  ever."    Two  Sodnian  objections  answered. 
(7.)  1  John  V,  20:  "This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life." 
(8.)  Rom.  ix,  5 :  *^  Whose  are  the  fiithers    .    .    .    God  blessed 
forever."    1.)  Four  points  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  text 
2.)  All  attempts  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  powerful  passage 
have  foiled. 
IV.  The  title  "  Kma  of  Ibrabl."  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
ooold  not  use  this  appellation  in  a  lower  sense  than  that  which  it 
holds  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  un- 
derstood by  die  Jews  to  imply  dwiniiif,    1.)  Nathanael's  exdama- 
M    tion,  and  2.)  The  expressions  of  the  revilers  at  the  crucifixion, 

are  snfikient  proofs  of  this. 
y.  The  title  "  Son  of  God,"  demands  a  larger  notice,  inasmuch  as 
Socinians  restrain  its  significance  to  Ihe  mere  humanity  of  Christ; 
and  many  who  hesitate  not  to  admit  the  divinity  of  Christ,  coin- 
cide with  tiie  Socinians  as  to  Ihe  Sonship.  This  subject  is  treated 
(pp.  028-562)  as  follows : —  • 

The  ftet  is  not  disputed,  that  the  title  Son  of  GM  was  implied  to  Christ. 
The  question  Ihen  is,  what  this  titk  imported.    One  opinion  is, 
(L)  That  the  title  was  assumed  by  Christ  because  of  hismtrvicii2oiif 
conception.    But 

1.  Our  Lord  always  permitted  the  Jews  to  ooosider  him  die 

son  of  Joseph. 

2.  When  arguing  with  tiie  Jews,  esqiresBly  to  establish  that  God 

was  his  Father,  Christ  made  no  reference  to  the  miraouloas 

oonoeptKni* 
8.  Nallianael  knew  not  but  Christ  was  son  of  Joseph,  yet  called 

lum^TheSonqf  Oody  and  the  King  of  Israel" 
4.  The  confession  of  Peter,  «  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
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Umng  Cfod,**  was  made  without  reference  to  the  miraculoafl 
concepftion ;  and  probably  before  that  ftct  was  made  known 
to  the  apostles. 
'TX)  Another  opinion  is,  that  the  title^  "  Son  of  God,**  was  sim- 
ply an  a[^)eIlation  of  Messiah, — an  official^  not  a  personal 
designation.    But  the  eyangelical  history  fhlly  refutes  this 
notion,  by  showing  that  the  Jews  regarded  the  title  **  Son  of 
God  "  as  necessarily  inrolTing  a  claim  to  diyinity,  but  did 
not  so  regard  "  Messiah." 
(m.)  (P.  581.)  In  the  CXd  TeslamerU  we  find  that  the  tide,  *"  Son 
of  God,"  was  a  personal  deagnation ;  that  the  Sonship  was  €»- 
serUial^  but  the  Messiahship  accidental, 

1.  Fsa.  ii :  **  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee/* 

(1.)  This  cannot  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  mi- 
racnlous  conception.  (2.)  Nor  with  reference  to  the  resur- 
rectbn ;  for  1.)  Christ  was  asserted  to  be  the  **  beloved  Sarij' 
before  his  resuirection ;  and  2.)  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Brnnans,  teUs  ns  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the 
declaration  of  his  Sonship,  not  the  ground  of  it  Argument 
corroborated  by  a  quotation  from  Witnus. 

2.  Proverbs  yiii,  22.  Solomon  introduces  the  personal  wisdom  of 

God,  under  the  same  relation  of  a  Son. 

The  ancient  Jewish  writers  speak  of  the  generation  of  *'  Wisdom" 
and  by  that  term  mean  **  the  Word." 

8.  Micah  v,  2 :  *<  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrata,"  &c.  This  pas- 
sage carefully  distinguishes  the  human  nature  from  the 
eternal  generation : — as  two  goings  forth  are  spoken  of,  1.) 
A  natural  one,  **from  Bethlehem  to  Judahf*  2.)  Another 
and  higher,  ^^from  the  days  of  eternity" 

The  glosses  of  Priestley  and  others,  which  would  make  this  pas- 
sage refer  to  the  promises  or  purpose  of  Grod  from  everlast- 
ing, are  shown  to  be  absurd. 

4.  Prov.  zzz,  4 :  "  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Son*s  name,"* 
&C.    Here  there  is  no  reference  to  Messiahship. 

Thus  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  furnished  the  Jews 
with  the  idea  of  a  personal  Son  in  the  divine  nature. 
T7.)  The  same  ideas  of  divine  Sonship  are  suggested  in  the  New 
Testament.  (P.  539.) 

1.  **  When  Jesus  was  baptized  .  .  .  This  is  my  beloved  Soit, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  (1.)  This  name.  Son  of  God 
was  not  here  given  with  reference  to  the  resurrection.  (2.) 
Kor  with  reference  to  the  Messiahship.  Nor  (S.)  With 
reference  to  the  miractdous  conception.  (P.  540.)  It  must 
follow  then  that  Chbist  was,  in  a  hi^ier  nature  than  his 
human,  and  for  a  higher  reason  than  an  official  one,  the 


"^  Son  of  God 


ANALT8IS  OF  WATSOITS  IN8TITUT8S. 

8.  The  ephhek,''  only  hegoiUn,**  affords  fuitiier  proof  of  the  Son- 
•hip  of  ChrisI  in  hk  divine  nature.  (P.  542.) 

8.  Those  passages  which  declare  that  all  things  were  made  bj 
(Atf  Stm,  and  that  God  "<  lenl  his  Stm,**  imply  tiiat  the  Creator 
was  the  Son  of  God  before  he  waa  sent  into  the  world. 
(P.  548.) 

It  IS  aasomed,  but  not  proved,  bj  some,  that  the  title  Son  is  thos 
applied  by  a  mere  interchange  of  titles  between  the  human 
and  divine  natore. 

4.  Those  passages  tekich  connect  the  tide  **  Son  *  immediaJtdg^ 

and  by  way  of  eminence^  with  the  dwimtyj  remain  to  be  ccm- 
sidered.  (P.  545.)  Such  are—"  My  Father  worketh  hi- 
therto, and  I  work."  John  v,  17.  "I  and  my  Father  are 
one.**  John  x,  SO.  "  Art  thou  the  Son  of  Godr  Ans.  by 
Christ:  "<  Te  say  that  I  am." 

5.  In  the  apostolic  torUings  we  find  equal  proof  that  the  title 

"  Son  of  God  "  was  used  even  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
human  nature.  (1.)  Bom.  i,  3, 4 :  *^  Declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  Grod  with  power,"  &c  (2.)  The  apostle's  alignment  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Epistle  to  Hebrews.  (3.)  Rom.  viii,  8 : 
**  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh." 
(4.)  **  Moses  was  faithful  as  a  servant^  but  Christ  as  a  Son." 
(5.)  All  those  passages  in  which  thefir$t  person  is  called  die 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Recapitulation  of  the  alignment     (Pp.  553, 554.) 
(Y.)  Importance  of  the  admission  of  the  eternal  filiation  it  our 
Lord.  (P.  554.) 

Some  divines,  believing  the  divinity  of  Christ,  have  yet  opposed 
the  eternal  Sonship ;  but  they  have  nearly,  if  not  quitei 
adopted  Unitarian  modes  of  interpretation ;  and  on  a  point 
confessedly  fundamental,  they  difier  from  the  opinions  held 
by  the  orthodox  church  in  all  ages.  The  following  conee- 
quences  of  denying  the  divine  filiation  of  Christ  are  worthy 
of  note : — 

1.  A  loose  method  of  interpreta^on. 

2.  The  destruction  of  all  relation  among  the  persons  of  the 

Godhead. 
8.  The  loss  of  the  Scriptural  idea,  that  the  Father  is  thefoui^ 
tain  of  Deity. 

4.  The  same  of  the  perfect  equality ^  and  yet  subordination^  of 

the  Son. 

5.  The  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  the  love  of  the  Father  m 

the  gift  of  his  Son.    Episcopius's  argument 
(VI.)  Objections  to  the  divine  Sonship  considered.  (Pp.  558-562.) 
The  title  Word.  (P.  562.)  Used  principally  by  the  evangelist 
John.    Two  inquiries  arise  here,  viz. : — 


fJOaoVB  OF  THB  CNtDnLU). 

L  WAefu:€t]U€vangelutdnwthem€^tku4i^apeUaiiQmf    Aa«. 

(1.)  From  Uie  Scr^^turts  of  the  Old  Testuieiit:  bj  qnotatioM 
from  which  it  it  ihowii  to  be  a  theoUjfieal  and  not  a  phSo$opkie 
title ;  and  one  which  had  recdired  the  stamp  of  inspiration, 
a.  Genens  xr,  1.  b.  Ftehn  xriii,  SO.  c  1  Samael  iii,  SI. 
d.  2  Samuel  vii,  21 ;  1  Chronicles  xrii,  19. 

(2.)  The  Targiuns  farther  evince  the  theological  origin  of  this  ap- 
pellation. Illustrated  by  a  number  of  quotations  and  refefen- 
ces.    (Pp.  564-567.) 

(8.)  Philo  and  the  philosophic  Jews,  then,  may  be  spared  in  this 
inquiry ;  but  it  can  be  shown,  1.  That  if  Philo  possessed  the 
idea  of  a  personal  Logos,  he  did  not  derive  it  from  Plato.  S. 
That  he  did  derive  it  from  the  established  theology  of  his  na- 
tlon.  (Pp.  568-571.) 
IL  Wkai  reasons  led  ike  evangeiist  to  adopt  this  c^peUation  t  (P.57S.) 

It  is  supposed  that  John  wrote  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Gnostic  heresy :  in  order  to  afford  the  clearest  rtfutatioii 
of  those  who  denied  the  pre-existenoe  of  Christ, 
in.  Argument  from  its  use,  against  Sodnianinism,  (P.  575.) 

1.  St.  John  says,  the  Logos  **  was  that  light,  but  John  Baptist  was 

not.**    Here  is  a  parallel  between  two  persons — not  between 
a  person  and  an  attribute, 

2.  The  Logos  became  man.    But  how  could  an  attribute  become 

man  ?    The  personality  of  the  Logos  being  established,  his 
divinity  follows  of  course. 

D.  Christ  possessed  of  divine  attributes.  (Ch.  xiii.) 

Ood  is  made  known  to  us  by  his  attributes.  Should,  then,  the  same  attri- 
butes be  found  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  Christ,  we  infer  directly  that 
Christ  is  God, 

L  Eternity  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  (1.)  Isaiah  ix,  6.  (2.)  Rev.  i,  17, 18. 
(8.)  Rev.  i,  8.  (4.)  Hebrews  xiii,  8.  (5.)  Hebrews  i,  10-12.  (6.) 
^  Eternal  life." 

n.  Omnipresence  is  ascribed  to  him.  (1.)  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up 
to  heaven,"  &c.  (2.)  **  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,"  &c. 
(3.)  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,"  &c.   (4.)  **  By  him  all  things  consist" 

nL  Omniscience  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  Two  kinds  of  knowledge  pecu- 
liar to  God : — 

1.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  human 

heart  This  is  expressly  attributed  to  Christ  (1.)  **  He  knew  what 
was  in  matu"  (2.)  The  word  of  God  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart    (3.)  Interpretation  of  Mark  xiii,  82. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  futurity.    This  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ,  John  vi, 

64,  and  xiii,  1 1 ;  and  all  the  predictions  uttered  by  him,  and  which 
are  nowhere  referred  by  him  to  inspiration,  are  in  proof  of 
possessing  this  attribute. 


Jfi  AHALTSIB  am  WAXBOrS  laBBTOMM, 

TV.  Owsmymcm  u  maSMi  to  CUit  (1.)  Ber.  i, a.  (1.)  Tbt^ 
JewB  he  wd,  *<  Whii  tiuDgisoeTerthe  Fadier  doedi^tlieie  abo  doet^ 
tiie  Son  Ukewise."  (8.)  AD  die  Scriptonl  ugameni  from  the  as- 
eriptioii  of  dirine  altribaftee  to  Cbrist,  maj  be  summed  np  with  hit 
own  reoiarkable  dedantioQ,  "  All  things  which  the  Father  hath  are 
mine."  John  xri,  16. 

£.  Diynrs  acts  arb  aso&ibkd  to  Christ.  (Ch.  jit.) 

L  Creatioru    Sodnians  admit  that  creation  out  of  nothing  is  die  work  of 
a  divine  power,  and  therefore  interpret  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Creator^  as  referring  to  a  mora/ 
creation,  or  to  the  regulation  of  aU  things  in  die  eyangelical  dispen- 
sation.   Absorditj  of  this. 
1    The  creation  of  ^  all  things  **  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  in  the  introduction 
to  St  John's  Gospel    This  can  onl j  be  understood  <^  a  physical 
creation. 
2.  **By  whom  also  he  made  die  worids."  Heb.  i,  i.    Two  Sodnian 
glosses  are  offered- 
(1.)  To  render  the  words,  ^for  whom  also,"  &c    But  6ia  with  a 
genidye,  never  signifies  die  Jinal  cause,  setdng  aside  die  absuiy 
dity  <^  the  worlds  being  made  for  a  mere  man. 
(2.)  To  understand  **  the  worlds" — rove  aiuvac — for  die  gospel  dis- 
pensation ; — ^but  die  same  phrase  is  used  in  the  eleTenth  chapter, 
where  it  can  only  be  understood  of  a  physical  creation : — and  in 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter  the  aposde  reiterates  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ 
8.  Colossians  i,  15-17:  ^*Who  is  the  image   of  the  inyinble  God, 
the  first-bom  of  eyery  creature:  for  by  him  were  aU  diings 
created,"  &c. 
Socinian  gloss : — ^*  Here  is  meant  die  great  change  introduced  into  the 
moral  world  by  the  dispensation  of  die  gospeL" 
(1.)  The  Arian  notion,  that  by  *'  first-bom  "  is  meant  **  first  created," 
b  easily  refuted.    As  to  date  of  his  being,  he  was  ''befiire  aU 
created  things."    As  to  the  manner  of  it,  he  was  by  generatumj 
noicreation, 
(3.)  As  for  the  Socinian  gloss,  it  makes  the  aposde  say,  diat  Christ 
was  die  first-made  member  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  die 
reason  for  this  is,  diat  he  made  the  Church ! 
n.  The  ;>fesm7a(um  of  the  uniyersalfnune  of  diings  is  ascribed  to  Christ 
in.  The  final  destruction  of  material  nature  is  also  expressly  attributed  to 
Inm. 

lY.  Our  Lord  claims,  generally,  to  perform  the  works  of  his  Fadier: 

also,  to  possess  original  miniculous  powers. 
y.  He  promises  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit. 
VL  The  forgiveness  of  sins,  unquestionably  a  peculiar  act  of  Deity,  waa 

claimed  by  Christ 


PERSONS  09  THB  OODHBAB.  xxxifi 

F.  DnriNB  worship  paid  to  Chbibt.  (Ch.  zr.) 
(a.)  The  fact  established.  (Pp.  596-606.) 
I.  Frior  to  his  ascension. 

1.)  The  case  of  the  leper.    2.)  Of  the  \^nd  man.    8.)  The  disciples. 
N.  B.  Oar  Lord  did  not  receiye  these  acts  of  worship  as  a  civi/ni/tfr. 
n.  Subsequent  to  his  ascension. 

1.)  Luke  xxiv,  51,  52 :  '^  He  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  op 
into  heayen,  and  they  worshipped  him,**  &c.    2.)  The  pra)rer  of 
the  apostles,  when  filling  up  the  place  of  Judas.    8.)  Supplica- 
tions of  Stephen,  the  pTOtomart3rr.    Futility  of  the  Socinian 
gloss,  and  that  of  Dr.  Priestley.    4.)  Paul's  prayer,  when  afflict- 
ed with  the  ^  thorn  in  the  flesh."    5.)  Paul's  prayer  in  behalf 
of  the  Thessalonians. 
in.  Adoration  of  Christ  among  hearenly  beings. 
1.)  **  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  Psalm  xcrii.    Hoiiley's 
Remarks.    2.)  Psalm  bcxii.    8.)  The  Hock  of  Revelation. 
IV.  All  the  doxologies  to  Christ,  and  all  the  benedictions  made  in  his 
name,  in  common  with  those  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  forms  of  worship, 
(b.)  Its  bearing  examined.  (P.  607.) 

1.  From  the  avowed  religious  sentiments  of  the  apostles,  they  could  not 

pay  religious  worship  to  Christ  unless  they  considered  him  a  divine 
person. 

2.  We  collect  the  same  from  their  uniform  practice. 

8.  The  Arian  doctrine  of  supreme  and  inferior  worship  refuted  by  Dr. 

Waterland. 
4.  The  Socinians,  more  consistently,  refuse  to  **  honour  the  Son  as  .    . 

.    .  the  Father."    The  passage,  Philip,  ii,  5>7,  is  shown  to  contain 

the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  without  which  it  cannot  be 

rationally  interpreted. 


(HL)  Person  of  Christ.  (Ch.  xvi.) 

L  Humanity  of  Christ.    In  the  early  church  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
that  Christ  possessed  a  real  human  nature.    Notice  the  followiDg 

1.  Erroneous  opinions.     1.)  The  Gnostics  denied  the  real  existence  of 

the  body  of  Christ  2.)  The  Apollinarian  heresy  rejected  the  exis- 
tence of  a  human  soul  in  our  Lord.  8.)  Among  those  who  held  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  there  were  various  opinions — 
those  of  the  Nestorians,  Monophisites,  and  Monothelites. 

2.  The  true  sense  of  Scripture  was  given  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedony  in 

the  fifih  century : — with  whose  formula  the  Athanasian  Creed  agrees, 
and  the  orthodox  church  has  adopted  this  creed.  Certainly,  without 
keeping  in  view  the  completeness  of  each  nature,  we  shall  find  it  im- 
possible, in  many  places,  to  apprehend  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 
(Pp.  618,  619.) 


JWBf  AHALTSI8  OF  W AT80H*8  IMtfUTUTlftS. 

IL  The  UHiOM  of  tk€  two  naiura  of  Chriti  m  ome  hfpoiUmM  it  eifniDf  i»- 
•entialtotliefuUezpositkmofllieSciipliiref.  The  fiJkwnag  pMW^M 
ffluftrste  this: — 

1.  ''Tbe  Word  mm  madefleth." 

%  ''The  Chorch  of  Goij  parchaaed  hj  kis  ova  Hood." 
Digremon — to  ezanuDe  Dr.  P.  Smith's  Yiew  of  orthodox  langMige. 

S.  *«  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fobiess  of  the  Godhead  boday.'^  CoLfi,f 

4.  **  When  he  had  by  hinuel/^urged  our  sins,"  &c.  Heb.  i,  3. 

Then  and  similar  passages  maj  be  embraced  trader  the  two  foOowiag 
classes : — 1.)  Those  which  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  the  safferinga  of 
Christ  for  remission  of  sins.  2.)  Those  which  aigoe  from  the  compat- 
sioD,  &C.,  of  oar  Lord,  to  die  exercise  of  confidence  in  him. 

in.  Errors  at  to  the  person  of  Christ 

1.  Arianism :  so  called  ^m  its  author,  Arios,  whose  characteristic  tenet 
was  that  Christ  was  the  first  and  most  exalted  of  creatnres. 

5.  Sabellianism :  which,  asserting  the  divinitj  of  the  Son  and  die  Spirit^ 

and  denying  the  personality  of  both,  stands  eqoallj  opposed  to 
Arianism  and  Trinitarianism. 
8.  Socinianism,  in  which  the  two  former  are  now  nearij  merged.  This 
last  has  been  fully  refuted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Scriptore  doe- 
trine  of  a  trinity  of  divine  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
which  invoWes  a  refutation  of  the  other  two  heresies. 


(TV.)  Personalitt  akd  Deitt  of  the  Holt  Ghost.  (Ch.  xyiL; 

L  As  to  the  manner  of  the  Being  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the  orthodox  doctrine 
is,  that  as  Chrint  is  God  by  an  eternal  filiation,  so  the  Spirit  is  God 
by  pbocessiox  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  doctrine  of  pro- 
cession rests  on  direct  Scripture  authority,  as  stated  by  Bishop  PearsoB. 

1.  **£ven  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father." 

John  XV,  26. 

2.  The  very  expressions  which  are  spoken  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relalioB 

to  the  Father,  are  also  spoken  of  the  same  Spirit  in  relation  to  the 
Son. 

n.  Anus  regarded  the  Spirit  as  created  by  Christ ;  but  afterward  his  fol- 
lowers considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  exerted  energy  of  God,  which 
notion,  with  some  modifications,  is  adopted  by  Socinians. 

UL  Scriptural  argument  for  the  personality  and  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(a.)  From  the  frequent  association  in  Scripture  of  a  person,  under  that 
appellation,  with  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom,  "  the  Father^**  is 
by  all  acknowledged  to  be  divine ;  and  the  ascription  to  eachy  or  to 
the  three  in  union,  of  the  same  acts,  titles,  authority,  and  woiahipy  in 
an  equal  degree. 


OBieCBIAL  BOU 

1.  AMOciation  of  the  llnve  penons  m  ermUhe  osCik 

f.  Do.  in  thejwgMiuttftonof  all  thingi. 

S.  Dob  in  tlMMjMral«mof  tbepiopheti. 

4.  Da*  as  objecto  of  fapreme  worship. 

5.  Da  in  the  fonn  of  baptism. 
(b.)  Some  other  ailments,  (p  687,)  for 

(1.)  The  pertonality  of  the  Spirit  1.)  He  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  cannot  thc^refore  be  either,  2.)  Many  Scriptures 
are  absurd  unless  the  Holy  Grfaost  be  a  person.  8.)  The  Holj 
Ghost  is  spoken  of  in  many  passages  where  personificaUon  is  inn 
possible.  4.)  The  use  of  maac%»iine  pronouns  and  relatives  in  the 
Greek  of -the  New  Testament,  in  connexion  with  the  neuter  nom 
irvetyxo — Spirit 

CS.)  The  dmnity  of  the  Spirit    1.)  He  is  the  subject  of  bbsphemy 
S.)  He  is  called  God,    8.)  He  is  the  source  of  impiradim. 


n.  DOCTRINES  RELATING  TO  MAN.— (Ch.  XTiit-xiix.) 

(A)— ORIGINAL  SIN. 

L  Man's  primitive  condition,  (Pp.  3-19.) 

XL  Testimony  of  Scripture  as  to  the  fall  of  man,  (Pp.  1^48.) 

nL  EesuUs  ofthefallf  to  Adam  and  his  posterity.  (Pp.  48-87.) 

« 

L  Mam's  primitive  condition. 

(L)  Adam  was  made  under  law,  as  all  his  descendants  are  bom  nnder  law. 

1.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  tnoral  as  well  as  a  natural 
gOTemment  of  the  universe. 

f.  The  law  under  which  all  moral  agents — angels,  derils,  or  men — are 
placed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is,  in  its  great  principles,  the  same. 

8.  Each  particular  law  supposes  the  general  one.  Law  was  not  Jirst  in- 
troduced into  the  world  when  the  law  of  Moses  wus  engraven  on  the 
tables  of  stone. 

(n.)  The  history  of  man*s  creation  in  brief.  (P.  8.) 

1.  The  manner  of  the  narration  indicates  something  peculiar  and  eminent 
in  the  being  formed.    **And  Grod  siud.  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,"  &c. 
S.  The  image  of  Grod — in  what  did  it  consist  ? 
(1.)  Not  in  the  body. 

(2.)  Not  in  the  dominion  granted  to  man  in  this  lower  world. 
(8.)  Nor  in  any  one  essential  quality : — ^as  the  evidence  of  Scripture  is 
sufficiently  explicit,  that  it  comprises  what  may  be  lost  and  regained. 
(4.)  But,  theologically  speaking,  we  have 


ANALYSIS  OF  WATSOITS  INSTITUTES. 

(a.)  The  natural  image  of  God— consiBtiiig  of  spirituaU^^  mmortcMti/i 

and  intdlectual  powers, 
(b.)  The  moral  image  proved  fiom  the  following  paflaagai  of  Scrip- 
ture :— (^0  ^<^  ^  •  ^*  ^^  made  man  upright/'  (2.)  CoL  iu,  10. 
(8.)  Eph.  iy,  24.    (4.)  <<  And  God  saw  ....  and  behold  it 
was  very  good." 
(6.)  As  to  the  degree  of  Adam's  perfection  in  the  image  of  God,  there 
are  two  extreme  opinions.    Without  fiiQing  into  either  of  these, 
we  have  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  Adam  was  Hnless  both  in  act  and  principle. 

2.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  and  also 

8.  Holiness  and  righteousness,  which  express  not  only  sinlessness, 
but  poative  and  active  virtues. 
8.  Objection  to  the  creation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God,  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  answered. 
(1.)  ^e  fallacy  of  the  objection  lies  in  confounding  habits  of  holiness 

with  the  principle, 
(2.)  Answer  quoted  from  Wesley. 
(8.)  From  Edwards. 
4.  Final  cause  of  the  creation  of  man — the  display  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
principally  of  his  moral  perfections. 


n.  Tbk  fall  of  man.  (P.  19.) 

The  Mosaic  account,  (the  garden,  serpent,  &c.,)  teaches  of,  (1)  the  existence 
of  an  evil  spirit ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  a  state  of  moral  corruptness 
into  human  nature ;  and  (8)  a  vicarious  atonement  for  an.  There  are 
three  classes  of  opinions  held  among  the  interproters  of  this  account 

(L)  Class,    Those  which  deny  the  literal  sense,  and  regard  the  whole 
narration  as  an  instructive  mythos, 
(A.)  Tvro  facts  sufficiently  refute  these  notions. 

1.  The  account  of  the  &11  of  the  first  pair  is  a  part  of  a  continuous 

'history.  If,  then,  the  account  of  the  fall  may  be  excepted  as 
allegorical,  any  subsequent  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  may  in 
like  manner  be  taken  away. 

2.  The  literal  sense  of  the  history  is  referred  to,  and  reasoned  upon, 

as  suchf  in  various  parts  of  Scripture.  (Pp.  22,  28.) 
(B.)  Objections  have  been  started  to  the  literal  and  historical  interpre- 
tation, of  which  the  following  are  specimens : — 
1.  **  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  ^life 
could  confer  immortality."    But 
(1.)  Why  could  not  this  tree  be  the  a/»|DmW6(/ means  of  preserfing 

health  and  life? 
(2.)  Why  may  not  the  eating  of  the  fruit  be  regarded  as  a 
mental  act  ? 


k 
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i.  **  How  could  tbe  firuit  of  tlie  tree  of  hnowiedge  ha^e  any  effect 
npoQ  the  intellectual  powers  T* 
(1.)  Surely  the  tree  might  be  called  '*  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  eyil,"  because  bj  eating  of  its  fruit  man  came  to 
know,  by  sad  experience,  the  value  of  the  good  he  had  for- 
feited, &c ;  or, 
(2.)  It  was  the  tes^  of  Adam's  fidelity,  and  hence  the  name  was 
pn^r. 
8.  Objection  has  been  made  to  the  account  of  the  serpenty  (a.)  That 
it  makes  **  the  invinble  tempter  assume  the  body  of  an  animaL" 
Who  can  prove  this  to  be  impossible?    (b.)  '*  But  the  serpent 
spoke  r    So  did  Balaam's  ass.    (c.)  ^  But  Eve  was  not  surpri- 
sed."   Why  should  she  ?  or,  if  she  were,  the  history  need  not 
mention  so  slight  a  matter,    (d.)  *'  But  the  serpent  was  ui\justly 
sentenced,  if  merely  an  instrument"    The  serpent  certainly 
held  its  rank  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator. 
(C)  Tradition  comes  in  to  support  the  literal  sense  of  the  history. 

1.  The  ancient  Jewish  writers,  Apocrypha,  &c. 

2.  The  various  systems  of  heathen  mythology — Greek,  Egyptian, 

Indian,  Boman,  Gothic,  and  Hindoa 

(XL)  Class,  Those  who  interpret  the  account  in  part  literaUy  and  in  part 
aUegorically.  (P.  80.)  Sufficiently  answered  by  quotation  from 
Bishop  Horsley. 

^nL)  CUus.  Those  who  believe  that  the  history  has,  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  literal  interpretation,  a  mystical  and  higher  sense  than 
the  letter.  This  sentiment,  without  running  into  the  extravagances 
of  mysticism,  is  the  orthodox  doctrine.  The  history  is  before  us ; — 
but  rightly  to  understand  it,  these  four  points  should  be  kept  in 
view,  vi«.: — 

1.  Man  toas  in  a  state  of  tri^. 

(1.)  This  involved  power  c^  obedience  and  disobedience. 

(2.)  That  which  determines  to  the  one  or  the  other,  is  the  will. 

(8.)  Our  first  parents  were  subject  to  temptation  from  intellectual 

pride,  from  sense,  and  firom  passion. 
(4.)  To  resbt  such  temptation,  prayer,  vigilance,  &c.,  were  requisite. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  a  certain  fruit  teas  but  one  part  of  the  law  under 

which  Tnan  was  placed. 
(1.)  IKstinction  between  positive  and  moral  precepts. 
(2.)  The  morcd  reason  for  this  positive  precept — as  indeed  for  pro- 
bably all  others — ^may  be  easily  discovered. 
8.  The  serpent  was  but  the  instrument  of  the  real  tempter,  who  was  that 
evil  spirit  whose  Scriptural  appellatives  are  the  DevU  and  Satan. 
Existence  and  power  of  this  spirit  clearly  declared  in  Scripture. 
4.  The  curse  of  the  serpent  was  symbolical  of  the  pnpishment  of  Satan. 
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This  symbolical  interpretation  defended  by  three  consideratioiift 

(Pp.  39-42.) 

TIL  BXSULTS   OF  THE  FALL.   (Pp.  48-87.) 

(L)  To  Adam,  inevitable  deaih^  after  a  temporary  life  of  seyere  labour. 
(Pp.  43-51.) 
1.  Statement  of  opinions  as  to  the  extent  and  application  of  this  penalty, 
(a.)  Pelagian  notion, — Adam  would  have  died  had  he  not  sinned, 
(b.)  Pseudo-Arminian  doctrine  of  Whitby  and  others.  (Pp.  48-45.) 
(c.)  Arminius's  doctrine,  taken  from  his  writings.     With  this  nearly 
agree  the  Remonstrants,  Augsbui^g  Confession,  Church  of  Englandy 
French  and  Scottish  churches, 
i.  Import  of  the  term  deathy  as  used  in  Scripture.  (P.  48.)  • 

(a.)  "  Death  came  into  the  world  by  an." 
(b.)  It  does  not  imply  annihilation. 

(c.)  It  extends  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body,  thus  embracing  (1.) 
Bodily  death,  i.  e.,  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  (2.) 
Spiritual  death,  i.  e.,  the  separaUon  of  the  soul  from  God.  (8.) 
Eternal  death,  i.  e.,  separation  from  Grod,  and  a  positiye  infliction 
of  his  wrath  in  a  future  state. 
Taylor's  objection  answered  by  Wesley  and  Edwards. 

(IL)  This  sentence  extended  to  Adam's  posterity,     (Pp.  52-61.) 

1.  The  testimony  of  Scripture  explicitly  establishes  a  federal  connexion 
between  Adam  and  his  descendants.     Rom.  v ;  1  Cor.  xv,  22. 

3.  The  imputation  of  Adan^s  sin  to  his  posterity,  is  the  result  of  this  con- 

nexion.   Not  mediate — not  immediate — ^but  the  legal  result  of  sin. 
8.  The  consequences  of  this  imputation  are,  1.)  Death  of  the  body.     2.) 
Spiritual  death.    3.)  Eternal  death. 

4.  Objections  are  raised  against  this  doctrine— of  two  kinds,  viz. :— one 

against  high  Calvinism^  which  we  leave  to  take  care  of  itself;  and 
the  other  against  the  legal  part  of  this  transaction,  without  consider- 
ing, in  connexion  with  it,  the  evangelical  scheme.    The  case  may  be 
considered 
(1.)  With  regard  to  adults.    The  remedial  scheme  offers,  a.)  In  oppo- 
sition to  bodily  death — the  resurrection,    b.)  In  opposition  to  spirit" 
ual  death — spiritual  life,    c.)   In  (^position  to  eternal  death — 
eternal  life. 
(2.)  With  regard  to  infants,    a.)  The  benefits  of  Christ's  death  are 
coextensive  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  (Rom.  v,  18 ;)  hence  all  children 
dying  in  infancy  partake  of  ihefree  gifu    b.)  Infants  are  not  in- 
deed bom  justified ;  nor  are  they  capable  of  that  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  benefits  of  the  free  gifl  which  is  necessary  in  the 
ease  of  adults :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  reject  it ;  and 
it  is  by  the  rejection  of  it  that  adults  peridi.    c.)  The  proceu  hf 
which  grace  is  communicated  to  in£uiti  is  not  revealed :  die  ad- 
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miiiistmtioii  doobtlen  diffen  from  thai  qmplojed  toward  adults, 
d.)  Certain  irtstrwnental  caases  may  be  eonndered  in  tbo  case  ot 
children,  yiz.,  the  intercession  of  Christ ;  ordinances  of  the  church ; 
lirajers  of  parents,  &c. 

(in.)  The  moral  condition  m  which  men  art  aetualUf  horn  tnlo  the  world. 
L  Several  facts  of  experience  are  to  be  accounted  for. 

1.  That  in  all  ages  great  and  general  naHonal  wickedness  has  prevailed. 
8.  Hie  strength  of  the  tendency  to  thb  wickedness,  marked  by  two  cir- 
cumstances : — 1.)  The  greatness  of  the  crimes  to  which  men  have 
abandoned  themselves.  2.)  The  number  of  restraints  against 
which  this  tide  of  evil  has  urged  its  conxse. 
8.  The  seeds  of  the  vices  may  be  discovered  in  children  in  their  earliest 
yean. 

4.  Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  natural  tendency  to  many  evils. 

5.  The  passions,  appetites,  and  inclinations,  make  strong  resistance, 

when  man  determines  to  renounce  his  evil  courses. 
IL  To  account  for  these  ^M^ts,  we  derive /rom  Scripture  the  hypothesis, — 
tto  man  is  by  nature  totally  corrupt  and  degenerate,  and  of  himself 
incapable  of  any  good  thing.    The  following  passages  contain  this 
doctrine : — 1.)  Gen.  v,  3  :  **  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness." 
S.)  Gen.  vi,  5 :  **  Every  imagination,"  &c.    8.)  Gen.  viii,  21 :  '*  The 
imagination  of  maif's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."    4.)  Book  of  Job 
ad,  12 ;  V,  7 ;  xiv,  47 ;  xv,  14.    &,)  Psalm  li,  5 ;  Iviii,  8, 4.    6.)  Pra 
xxii,  15 ;  xxix,  15.     7.)  Romans  iii,  10,  quoted  from  Psalm  xiv.    8.) 
That  class  of  passages  which  speak  of  evil  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
not  of  any  one  man,  but  of  human  nature :  Jeremiah,  &c.    9.)  Our 
Lord's  discounie  with  Nicodemus,  John  iii.    10.)  Argument  in  third 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  doctrine  of  the  natural  and  universal  corruption  of  man's  nature, 
thus  obtained  from  Scripture,  fully  accounts  for  the  above-mentioned 
five  facts  of  experience.    Let  us  see  how  far  they  can  be  ex- 
plained on 
in.  The  theory  of  man's  natural  innocence  and  purity,  (P.  74.)     This 
doctrine  refers  these  phenomena  to 
1.  Greneral  bad  example.    But  1.)  This  does  not  account  for  the  intro^ 
duction  of  wickedness.     2.)    How  could  bad  example  become 
general,  if  men  are  generally  disposed  to  good,    3.)   This  very 
hypothesis  admits  the  power  of  evil  example,  which  is  almost  giving 
up  the  matter  in  dispute.    4.)  This  theory  does  not  account  for 
the  strong  bias  to  evil  in  men,  nor  for  the  vicious  tempers  of  4shil- 
dren,  nor  for  the  difficulty  of  virtue. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  refer  also  to 
8.  Vicious  education,  to  account  for  these  phenomena.    But  1.)  Where 
did  Cain  get  bis  vicious  education  ?    3.)  Why  should  education  be 
generally  bad,  unless  men  are  predisposed  to  eviL    3.)  But,  in 
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fiict,  education  in  all  coontiies  has  in  some  degree  apposed  vice. 
4.)  As  for  the  other  fiictB,  education  is  placed  upon  the  same  ground 
as  example. 
IV.  Same  take  a  milder  view  of  the  case  than  the  orthodox,  den3ring  these 
tendencies  to  varioas  excesses  to  be  sinful,  until  they  are  approved  by 
the  foill,  (P.  77.)     But  why  this  universal  compliance  of  the  will  with 
what  is  known  to  be  evil,  unless  there  be  naturally  a  corrupt  state 
of  the  mind,  which  is  what  we  contend  for.    The  death  of  children 
proves  that  all  men  are  ''  constituted  "  and  treated  as  **  sinners." 
y.  Nature  of  original  sin, 
%,  A  privation  of  the  image  of  God,  according  to  Arminius. 

2.  No  infusion  of  evil  into  the  nature  of  man  by  God,  but  positive  evil, 

as  the  effectj  is  connected  with  privation  of  the  life  of  God,  as  the 
cause. 

3.  As  to  the  transmission  of  this  corrupt  nature,  the  Scriptural  doctrine 

seems  to  be  that  the  soul  is  ex  traduce,  and  not  by  immediate  creation 
from  God.    This  doctrine  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  materialisoL 

4.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  corruption  of  human  nature  that  there 

can  be  nothing  virtuous  among  men  before  regeneration^  (P.  83.) 
But  all  that  is  good  in  its  principle  is  due  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  influences  are  afforded  to  all,  in  consequence  of  the  atone- 
ment offered  for  alL  The  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
the  apparent  virtues  that  are  noticed  among  unregenerate  men: — 
1.)  The  understanding  of  man  cannot  reject  demonstrated  truth. 
2.)  The  interests  of  men  are  often  connected  with  right  and  wrong. 
3.)  The  seeds  of  sin  need  exciting  circumstances  for  their  full  de- 
velopment. 4.)  All  sins  cannot  show  themselves  in  all  men.  6.) 
Some  men  are  more  powerfully  bent  to  one  vice :  some  to  another. 
But  all  virtues  grounded  on  principle^  wherever  seen  among  men,  are  to 

be  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  ^^  the 

world,"  through  the  atonement 

(R)— REDEMPTION.  (Ch.  xix-xxix.) 

(I.)  Principles  of  redemption.  (Ch.  xix-xxii.) 
L  Principles  of  Ood^s  moral  government.  (Ch.  xix.) 

The  penalty  of  death  was  not  immediately  executed  in  all  its  extent  upon 
tiie  first  sinning  pair.  Why  was  it  not  f  In  order  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, the  character  of  God,  and  the  principles  of  his  moral  government, 
will  be  briefly  examined. 

^)  The  divine  character  is  iUustrated  by  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
punishments  denounced  agunst  transgression.  (P.  88.) 

(H)  It  is  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  Grod  himself  in  the 
Scriptures,  (p.  89,)  where 

1.  The  divine  holiness,  and 

2.  The  divine  justice^  are  abundantly  declared.    Justice  is  either,  1) 
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oniTeraal,  or  2)  pardcalarf— whidb  latter  is  eemfmdatifff,  (rtipectnig 
equals,)  or  distributwe,  (which  is  exercised  onljr  bjr  gcnremon.)  Of 
the  strictness  and  severify  of  the  distribotife  justice' of  God,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  is  sufficient  evidence. 
OXHL)  Connexion  between  the  essential  justice  of  God,  and  siieA  a  consti- 
tution of  law  and  gOTcmment  (P.  91.) 

1.  The  creation  of  free  human  beings  involyed  the  posnbilitj  of  evil  voli- 

tions and  actS)  and  bonsequently  miserj. 

2.  To  prevent  these  evils  was  the  end  of  the  dwiru  government^  ike  first 

act  of  which  was  the  publication  of  the  will  or  law  of  God :  the 
second,  to  give  motives  to  obedience,  happiness,  justice,  ISsar. 
S.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  obedience,  that  the  highest  penalty  shookl 

be  affixed  to  transgression. 
4.  Admitting  its  mcessUy,  its  institution  was  demanded  by  1.)  Hie  holi- 
ness ;  2.)  The  justice ;  and  9.)  The  goodness  of  God. 
CXY.)  Does  the  justice  of  God  obiige  hun  to  execute  the  penalty  ?    The 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  deny  this ;  but  we  can  show, 
Uiat 

1.  5m  cannot  he  forgiven  by  the  mere  prerogative  of  God:  for 

(1.)  God  cannot  give  up  his  right  to  obedience,  vritbout  indifference  to 
moral  rectitude. 

(2.)  Nor  can  the  Deity  give  up  his  right  to  punish  disobedience,  without 
either  (a)  partiality,  if  pardon  be  granted  to  a  few;  or  (b)  tiie 
abrogation,  in  effect^  of  law,  if  pardon  be  extended  to  all. 

2.  Nor  does  bepentance,  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  place  him  in  a  new 

relation,  and  thus  render  him  a  fit  object  of  pardon.    Those  who 
hold  this  doctrine,  admit  the  necessity  of  something  which  shall  make 
it  rigTu  as  well  as  merciful  for  God  to  foigive.    But  we  deny  re- 
pentance to  be  that  something ;  for 
(1.)  We  find  no  intimation  in  Scripture  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  is 

not  to  be  executed  in  case  of  repentance. 
(2.)  It  is  not  true  that  repentance  changes  the  legal  relation  of  the 
guilty  to  God,  whom  they  have  offisnded.    They  are  offenders 
still,  though  penitent 
(3.)  So  far  fxx)m  repentance  producing  this  change  of  relation,  we 
have  proo&  to  the  contrary,  both  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  es- 
tablished course  of  providence. 
(4.)  The  true  nature  of  repentance,  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  is 

overlooked  by  those  who  hold  this  doctrine. 
(5.)  (P.  101.)  In  the  gospel,  which  professedly  lays  down  the  means 
by  which  men  are  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  that  pardon 
is  not  connected  with  mere  repentance. 

IL  Death  of  Christ  propitiatory.  (Ch.  xx.) 

In  this  and  the  two  following  chapters,  we  investigate  4hat  method  of  love, 
wisdom,  and  justice,  by  which  a  meieifiil  God  juftifies  the  ungodly : 
Vol.  L— D. 
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fin^^  examining  tho  statements  of  the  New  Testament;  secondly,  the 
saerifices  of  the  law;  and  thirdly,  the  patriarchal  sacrifices : — ^from  which 
investigation  ire  hope  to  show  clearly  the  unity  of  the  three  great  dis- 
pensations of  religion  to  man,  the  patriarchal,  Levitical,  and  Christian^ 
in  the  great  principle,  "  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  do 
remission."    And  first, 

A.  Proof  from  the  New  Testament.    (Ch.  xx.) 

L  Man's  salyation  is  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  death  of  Christ ; 
and 

1.  The  Socinian  considers  the  death  of  Christ  merely  as  the  means  by 

which  repentance  is  produced  in  the  heart  of  man. 

2.  The  Arian  connects  with  it  that  kind  of  merit  which  arises  from  a 

generous  and  bencTolent  self-devotion.    But 

n.  The  New  Testament  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  not  as  the  meritorious  means,  but  as  the  meritorious  cause, 

1.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  death  follows  the  admission  of  his  divinity, 

2.  The  matter  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Scrip- 

tare  :  "  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead,*'  kc^ 

HL  The  New  Testament  informs  us  that  Christ  died  ^^for  us,"  that  is,  in 
our  room  and  stead.  (P.  106.) 

1.  All  those  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  "/or  "  (wrep  or 

avTi)  men,  prove  that  he  died  for  us  not  consequently  but  directly,  aa 
a  substitute, 

2,  Those  passages  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  **  borne  the  punishment  due 

to  our  offences,"  prove  the  same  thing. 
Grotius  clearly  proves  that  the  Scriptures  represent  our  sins  as  the 
impulsive  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ 
8.  Hie  passage  in  Isaiah  liii,  **  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him,"  &c.,  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the  apostles. 

4.  The  apostie  Paul — 2  Cor.  v,  21. 

5.  Gal.  lii,  IS. 

TV.  Some  passages  of  the  New  Testament  connect,  with  the  death  of  Christi 

&e  words  propitiation,  atonement,  and  reconciliation,  (P.  112.) 
1.  Propitiation, 

(1.)  Definition — to  propitiate  is  to  atone,  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  an 
ofiended  person. 

(2.)  The  Socinians,  in  their  improved  version,  admit  that  it  was  ''  the 
pacifying  of  an  offended  party ;"  but  insist  that  Christ  is  a  propitia- 
tion, because  **  by  his  gospel  he  brings  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
thus  averts  the  divine  displeasure."  On  this  ground,  Moses  was  a 
propitiation  alsa 

(8.)  Socinians  also  deny  the  existence  of  wrath  in  God : — ^in  order  to 
•how  that  propitiation,  in  a  proper  sense,  cannot  be  taught  in 
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Scripture.    Bat  Scripture  abundantlj  asMrts  that  **  God  is  angrjf 
with  the  uncked," 
In  holding  this  Scriptural  doctrine,  we  do  not  assert  the  existence  of 
wrath  as  a  vengeful  passion  in  the  divine  mind :  this  b  one  of 
the  many  caricatures  of  orthodoxy  by  Socinianism. 
2.  Reconciliation,  (p.  117,)  occurs,  CoL  i,  19, 22 ;  Bom.  y,  10, 11 ;  2  Cor. 
T,  18, 19. 

(1.)  The  expressions  **  reconciliation^  **  making  peace f**  imply  a  pre- 
rious  state  of  mutual  hosdllty  between  God  and  man.  This  relar 
tion  is  a  legal  one,  as  that  of  sovereign  and  criminal.  The  term 
enmity^  used  as  it  respects  God,  is  unfortunate;  bat  certainly 
something  more  is  implied  in  reconciliation  than  man's  laying  aside 
hb  enmity  to  God.  (P.  118.) 
(2.)  Various  passages  of  Scripture  go  directly  to  prove  this.  (P.  119.) 

Rom.  V,  11 ;  2  Cor.  t,  19 ;  £ph.  ii,  16. 
(3.)  Socinian  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  reconciliatioii  answ'ered. 
(P.  121.) 

y.  Some  texts  speak  of  redemption  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  Chriil, 
e.  g.,  Rom.  iii,  24 ;  G^.  iii,  13 ;  Eph.  i,  7 ;  1  Pet  i,  18,  19  ;  1  Cor.  vi, 
19,20.  (P.  122.) 
(1.)  The  Sociniau  notion  of  a  gratuitous  deliverance  is  refuted  by  the 
very  tehns  used  in  tlie  above-cited  passages:   such  as  XvTpouy  to 
redeem,  &c. 
(2.)  The  means  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  evade  the  force  of 
these  statements  must  be  refuted.    They  are 

1.  "  That  the  term  redemption  is  sometimes  used  for  simple  deliverance, 

when  no  price  is  supposed  to  be  given."    Answer, 

a.  The  occasional  use  of  the  term  in  an  improper  manner,  cannot  be 

urged  against  its  strict  signiBcation. 

b.  Our  redemption  by  Christ  is  emphatically  spoken  of  in  connexion 

with  the  yvTpov,  or  redemption  price;  but  this  word  is  never 
added  to  the  deliverance  efiected  for  the  Israelites  by  MoHes. 

2.  *'  That  our  interpretation  of  these  passages  would  involve  the  absui^ 

dity  of  paying  a  price  to  Satan.**    Answer, 

a.  The  idea  of  redemption  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  purchasing 

of  a  captive. 

b.  Nor  does  it  follow,  even  in  that  case,  that  the  price  must  be  paid 

to  him  who  detains  the  capdve.     Our  captivity  to  Satan  is  ju- 
dicial, and  satisfaction  is  to  be  made,  not  to  the  jailer,  but  to  him 
whose  law  has  been  violated. 
8.  **  That  our  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  freeness  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  foi^veness  of  sins."  (P.  127.)     Answer, 

a.  Dr.  Priestley  himself,  in  requiring  penitence  from  the  sinner,  ad- 

mits that  grace  may  be  free,  while  not  uncoodilaonal. 

b.  The  passage  of  St.  Paul  which  Dr.  P.  qootes,  rani  thus :  **  Being 
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fioeljr  bj  his  grace,  duongh  the  redemption  which  is  t 


Chiisl 

c  When  ain  is  spoken  of  as  a  deii  fieelj  remitted,  it  is  clear  thai 
is  CBptojed.  (P.  129.) 


TI  IW  Mtera  of  Ae  deadi  of  Ohxist  is  still  further  exphdned  in  the  Nei 

XsBlnMDt  br  ^  aaaner  in  which  it  connects  our  justification  wit 

^wtt  ta  tie  itood  of  Christ;  and  both  our  justification  and  the  death  o 

Oriit  mfk  ^  **rigbtcousneas  of  God."  Bom.  iii,  24-26. 

(Iil)  TWb  ^  fcrg^aoBB  of  sin  is  not  onlj  an  act  of  mercy,  bat  an  ac 


(V)  TWslepsof  Ais*^demoiwtration*of  the  righteousness  of  God  ai^ 
easSf  to  be  tmoed ;  lor, 
1.  IVe  law  is  bj  thb  means  establidied  in  its  authority  and  perpetuity. 
t.  On  anjr  other  theorj,  diere  is  no  manifestation  of  God's  hatred  oi 
sin,  commensorate  with  the  intense  hc^ess  of  the  divine  nature. 
S.  IVe  person  who  soffered  the  penalty  of  the  kw  for  us  was  the  Soi 
of  God — in  him  divinitj  and  humanity  were  united :  and  thus,  a 
*^  God  ^Ared  not  his  own  Son,"  lus  justice  is  declared  to  be  in 
flexible  and  inTiolable. 
1^  Socinians  object  that  **  die  ^fignity  of  a  penon  adds  nothing  U 
the  estimation  of  his  sufieTings."    But  (1,)  the  common  opinim 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  is  direcdy  against  this ;  and  (2,)  the  tes 
tuMnj  of  Scripture  is  expfidt  on  diis  point 
4.  Though  all  men  are  brought,  bj  die  death  of  Christ,  into  a  aalTa 
ble  state,  jet  none  of  diem  are  brought  fitm  under  the  andiority 
of  themonJlaw. 

Vli  '« 1^  satisihotion  made  to  dirine  jurtice,"  it  a  phrase  which,  thoogli 
ao4  flNmd  in  Seriptara,  is  794  of  theobgioal  value,  and  deserves  to  bs 
ooBwiered.  (P.  137.) 
(L)  TImc«  are  two  riews  of  satiifiMStion  among  dMse  who  hold  ^doctrine 
of  atonement,  Tis..^— 
1.  HmU  the  sufieiings  and  death  of  Christ  are,  for  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  regarded  as  a  fiill  equivalent  and  adequate  compensation 
ibr  the  punishment  of  the  personaUj  guilty  by  death. 
t.  That  Christ  made  sadsflKStion  for  our  sins,  not  because  his  death  is 
to  be  considered  a  iUU  equivalent  for  the  remission  of  punishment, 
but  because  his  tofieiing  in  our  stead  maintained  the  honour  of 
dM  divine  law,  and  yet  gave  free  scope  to  die  mercy  of  the  law- 
giver. 
Both  these  are  defbcdve,  but  the  first  may  be  admitted,  with  some 
expUnations. 
(11.)  Some  expUnatoiy  observatioiii  then  are  necessary.  (P.  188.) 
I*  The  teitn  soKf/Siclipn  is  taken  fh>m  the  Roman  law,  and  signifies 
IIm  contentment  of  an  iigured  party  by  anything  which  he  may 
to  Moept  in  place  of  the  enforcement  of  his  obhgadoB  upon 
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tlie  part7  offending.  Am  a/mf  fOfYemor,  Aeii,  God  is  wtJ&dMf^ 
contented  with  the  atonement  offered  by  the  Ticarions  death  of 
his  Son. 

i.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  lawgiTor  is  not  the  latia- 
faction,  as  the  Socinians  would  say,  of  a  vengeful  affection. 

8.  Nor  is  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  wise  and  fit 
expedient  of  government;  for  this  may  imply  that  it  was  one  of 
many  possibte  expedients,  though  the  best;  (P.  139.) 
(IH)  The  Antixiomian  perveraon  of  these  phrases  needs  to  be  xefuted. 

1.  Antinomians  connect  the  satis&ction  of  Christ  with  the  doctrine  of 

the  imputation  of  his  active  righteousness  to  believers ;  bot,  1.) 
We  have  no  such  office  ascribed  in  Scriptore  to  the  active  r^ghteoos- 
ness  of  Christ.  2.)  This  doctrine  of  imputation  makes  Christ^s 
sufferings  superfluous.  3.)  It  leaves  man  without  law,  and  God 
without  dominion.  4.)  This  is  not,  satisfaction  in  any  good  sense : 
it  is  merely  the  performance  of  all  that  the  law  i^uires  fay  one 
person  substituted  for  another. 

2.  The  Xerma  fyU  satisfaction  and  equivalentj  are  taken  by  the  Antino- 

mians in  the  sense  of  payment  of  debts  by  a  surety ;  but  we  answer, 
He  who  pays  a  debt  for  another,  does  not  render  an  equivalent, 
but  gives  precisely  what  the  original  obligation  requires. 

3.  The  Antinomian  view  makes  the  justificadoa  of  men  a  matter  of 

rigktf  not  oi grace*  On  their  view,  we  cannot  answer  the  Socinian 
objection,  that  satisfaction  destroys  the  fiee  nature  of  an  act  of 
foigiveness. 

\lIL  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  do  not  know  the  vinculum  between  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  (F.  143.)  But  Scripture 
seems  to  give  definite  information  on  this  point,  in  declaring  the  death 
of  Christ  to  be  a  *^  demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God." 

IX.  Objection  is  made  to  the  justice  of  the  substitution  of  ihe  innocent  fbr 
the  guilty.    But, 

1.  It  has  always  been  conadered  a  virtue  to  suffer  for  others  under  cer- 

tain circumstances ;  and  the  justice  of  such  acts  has  never  been 
questioned.    Still, 

2.  It  is  wrong  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  analogies  between  the  suffer- 

ings of  Christ  and  the  sufferings  of  persons  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
others.    And, 

8.  The  principle  of  vicarious  punishment  could  not  justly  be  adopted 
by  human  governments  in  any  case  whatever.    But, 

4.  In  regard  to  the  offering  of  Christ, — the  circumstances,  (1)  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  substitute  to  submit  to  the  penalty,  and  (2)  his  right 
thus  to  dispose  of  himself,  fully  clear  up  the  question  of  justice. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  sufferings  of  Christ  with  the  .divine  jus- 
tice lies  rather  with  the  Socinians  than  with  «a.  £zek.  xvfii,  20,  » 
satisfiEK^torily  explained  by  Grotins. 
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&, '  Proof  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  (Ch.  xxi.) 

Having  addaced,  from,  the  New  Testament,  cogent  proofs  of  the  vicanoni 
efficacy  of  Chrlsf  s  death,  we  proceed,  hy  the  light  of  the  argument 
already  made  good,  to  examine  the  nse  made  of  the  sacrificial  terms 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  first,  the  sacrifices  of  the  law. 

Tlie  terms  taken  from  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  (such  as  "Lamb  of  God," 
"  P^tssoyer,"  &c.,)  when  nsed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
wonld  be  not  only  absurd,  but  criminally  misleading  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  unless  intended  to  teach  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (Pp.  149,  150.) 

It  is  necessary  to  establish  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  Jetoish  sacrifices^  and 
tbeir  typical  character,  both  of  which  have  been  questioned.    To 
prove  that 
L  The  Levitical  sacrifices  were  expiatory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 

that  the  eminent  sacrifices  were  such.  (P.  151.) 
The  notion  that  these  sacrifices  were  mere  mulcts  or  fines  is  disproved 

1.  By  the  general  appointment  (Levit.  xvii,  10,  11)  of  the  blood  to  be 

an  atonement  for  the  souls.  (P.  153.) 

2.  By  particular  instances:  e.  g.,  Levit.  v,  15, 16.  (P.  154.) 

8.  By  the  &ct,  that  atonement  was  required  by  the  law  to  be  made 
by  sin-offerings  and  burnt-offerings  for  even  bodily  distempen 
and  disorders.  (P.  155.) 

4.  By  the  sacrifices  offered  statedly  for  the  whole  congregation. 

5.  By  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover.  (P.  158.) 

n.  The  Levitical  sacrifices  were  also  types.  (P.  159.) 
A  type  is  a  sign  or  example,  prepared  and  designed  by  Grod  to  prefigure  some 
future  thing.     St.  Paul  shows  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  such. 
1.  In  his  general  description  of  the  t3rpical  character  of  the  *'  church  in 
the  wilderness." 
*    2.  In  his  notice  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  in  particular. 

3.  The  ninth  chapter  of  Hebrews  gives  direct  declarations  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  designation  of  the  tabernacle  service  to  be  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come. 

HL  Sacrificial  allusions  are  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe 

the  nature  and  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  not  figuratively,  but  properiy. 

(a.)  Illustrated  in  various  passages: — 1.  For  he  hath  **made  him  to  be 

iin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin."    2.  Ephes.  v,  2 :  **  Christ  loved  us,  and 

gave  himself  for  us,"  &c.    8.  The  whole  argument  of  St  Paul  in 

the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    4.  "  And  almost  all  things  are  by  the 

law  purged  with  blood,"  &c. 

(b.)  Illustrated  by  distinction  hetween  figurative  and  analogical  language. 

Quotation  from  Yeysies*  Bampton  Lectures. 

lY.  As  to  the  objection,  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  no  reference  to  the 
expiation  of  moral  transgrenion,  we  obierve, 
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1.  That  a  dutmetion  is  to  be  made  between  ncrifices  at  a  part  of  the 

theo-pditical  law  of  the  Jews,  and  sacrifice  as  a  rite  practised  bj 
tbeir  fskthers. 

2.  Atonement  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  sins  committed  against  amg 

divine  commandment. 
S.  But  if  all  the  sin-offerings  of  the  Leritical  institute  had  respected  legal 
atoncQient  and  ceremonial  purification,  that  circumstance  wonld  not 
invalidate  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ 

C?.  From  the  patriarchal  sacrifices,  (Ch.  xzii.) 

Having  shown  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  expiatory,  we  proeeed 
now  to  show  the  same  of  the  Ante-Masaical  sacrifices.    The  prooft  are, 

L  The  distribution  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean. 
n.  The  prohibition  of  blood  for  food. 

nL  The  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs  were  those  of  animal  victims,  and  their 
use  was  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  God  from  sinning  men :  e.  g.,  those 
(^  Job,  Noah,  and  Abel.  But  as  this  last  has  given  rise  to  controversy, 
we  shall  consider  more  at  large 

rV.  AbeTa  sacrifice,  (P.  178.) 

1.  As  to  the  matter  of  it, — it  was  an  aninud  offering:  not  wool  or  milk, 

as  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc  would  have  it,  but  the  ^  firstlings  of  hts 
flock." 

2.  Hiis  animal  offering  was  indicative  of  Abel's  faith,  as  declared  bj  the 

apostle,  Hebrews,  chapter  xi. 

3.  But  Davison,  in  Lis  *^  Inquiry,''  asserts  that  the  divine  testimony  was 

not  to  the  **  specific  form  of  Abel's  oblation,  but  to  hb  actual  righte- 


ousness.** 


The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  matter  are  many. 

(1.)  It  leaves  out  entirely  all  consideration  of  the  difference  between 

the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  that  of  Cain. 
(2.)  It  passes  over  AbePs  *^  faith,"  as  evinced  in  this  transaction. 
(S.)  The  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  the  general  tendency  of  faith  to  in- 
duce a  holy  life,  but  of  faith  as  producing  certain  acts  ;  and  his 
reference  is  to  Abel's  faith,  as  expressing  itself  by  his  offering  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice. 
(4.)  St  John's  incidental  allusion  to  Abel's  personal  righteousness  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  statement  of  Paul,  who  treated  profes- 
sedly, not  incidentally,  the  subject    And  Genesis  iv,  7,  may  be 
considered  in  two  views:  either,  a.)  to  ^^  do  well**  may  mean,  to  do 
as  Abel  had  done  ;  or,  b)  the  words  may  be  considered  as  a  decla- 
ration of  the  principles  of  God's  righteous  government  over  men. 
4.  If  then  Abel's /ai<^  had  an  immediate  connexion  with  his  sacrifice,  the 
question  occurs,  to  what  had  that  fidth  respect  ?  (P.  178.)    Liet  us  il- 
lustrate the  object  of  the  faith  of  the  elders,  from  Heb.  xi,  and  then 
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jftiwig  ^  AbeTs  U&  lin.  fHnt  tike  actt  in  which  it 
BflE  aeS    fii  '^faa  !aac«er.  :faeii. 

I-asSL  »  -aksa  a  :iiii  jexuis  n  ijiimce  in  God :  and  snppotes 
TT  -"rvsiocun  m  !ba  rmrc.  as  die  wvrvic  for  ererr  act 
— e  jx  'sas  :ana  >jt  Eaixh.  Sr^ih,  Abraham,  &c. 
iacim  ^va*  mreewfenc  ai  d^  fncii :  bat  the  acts  and 
€iir».-«i  BLt  1  "Binrrai  lol  xnkfn^ -^rnrbrmf n-  to  each  other:  e. 
9Uui»  c      'nr  notT^sK^.  "iuea*  as  as  Abtsrs  sacrifice,  is,  that 
«Q»  Tuc  i^jizoHiTaCL'  iiirr*!!^.  bus  la  Jtit  ot'  tolch.  having 
B  &  in*^-:LUs  loit    tpunrvr'ute   reveracbn.     The  concluiion 
MDiM  A  a»  yifira  n  ArriftjQHhup  Ma^ee  is  varranted  hj 


3ui  i  m^  M  aiici*!.  *^iitc  {▼nuai.'t;  Ilits^  we  trcm  Scriptoie  w\ 

ML-«I  la  imuvAiifac  r-s-^i^idcn  w  ttrhh*  ?     P.  1  ?2.)     We  han 

!!Vm  in-  f«ir"  nKr*!!xi."!!»  ^rm  ^^  ^rcvomstaaoe?  of  the  tramK-l 

Tun.  -vnuLO.  Mmcuei  V.(&  -die  asorI*^ *f  Lnterpn^tation  of  thos 

nuciti   B  mfiii«!nii7  X'   iifwoi  dkcs  prxin^i.     The  t€xt  irlaA 

tu^'  i^  -^^axitbc   a  iu   .Vii  Tixisnaii  Is  oc'Wn  supplied  bj  til 

ii»Cir»^i.    •»'inmiim-    n  ~ii£   V^v ;  ^.  Z-*  the  mi^inj,  the  rock^kt 

1  I  ^  ir^wi  'iiiic  jQua  T^tf  vere  not  understood,  tf 

-Vi.^  ?«*  zhi  TvTH'Urf^  luarn:^  ^nzm  ihey  ven?  dr$t  instituted,  tfas 

■i»*'««r  aw — :    licMr  ak!5  ^««re  ax  jcae  decree  rerealed  toso^ 

■w  7i««^  XT  i]£Q&   *r  ive  snait  v'cactaie  that  the  whole  sjitflB 

•m'  >7v»  w;u>  wiittfuc  i«HAr.n:a  v  c&rt  Jew5s  and  instractiTe  only 

V'  «^     S^  ^i  ^vi»«  'A  Btdw  s.  in  tibe  <nse  of  Abraham,  a  dired 

7(*jv\*  .V  A  iis^im:'  :^««i2ica».vUL'h  tf  nowhere  recorded  as  sock 

l^ftM^w  :^«M«  :aixrr9iiiN^  Wjwe^ier  fntt£ictorT.  we  have  an  ao- 
cvurii:^  ;£Km^^  >r>!t.  ^t' jinrh  r«Tviaaon.  ,1.'  The  brevity  of  the 
*.xvua«  :a  ;b«  >t.««aar  bM.YT.  b  d«?abde^  not  without  good 
^••^^^  aiiti  t.  >iS»t  »  it  «w  «e  can  easilr  collect,  from  the 
**.-*>  v^f*  ,»t*  vWtwwjt^  ao  sain|iottant  intonnadon  in  regard  to 
VTHttiit^v  -«;i«fviV*^.  1.^  It  »  in  regard  to  ihe^iinrf  promise  that 
"^  >••»  -MMcif  Wic^  5i|^.  IXiTws :  \^p.  15^:^  believing  that  his 
^•**  ^*  ^  v^*w*«Tr7,  Jby^.^  vvataink  with  some  truth,  much  error. 
rsTv  *  ^  b  *  «wtt»^  cottcrarr  lo  enJenco.  that  the  Book  of 
vvcifroiHct  ^  A  >.x«ttt^*:<ce  botocT  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
fMTvvvW :  jl-kI  W  wvu::^  ^^  tlie  premise  interpreted  by  them 
•^  *•  *^  >NH»\ vv  g«:^  jj  yivfc;-W  indistinot  impression  of  a  deliverer, 
*|^  <^*«  *^*  >kvmn^  v^''  ihe  ^vinitr.  inoamadon,  &c.,  of  thai 
*K  >iy*yr  WV5V  tK>e  wtany  v^y  to  be  apprehended  in  this  promise. 
Vmim  ^»ihK  t^^Mfc^  ^  Vf  ther  ^  pnoMe.  •'  interpreted  by  itself," 
ijMwe  iK>e  ^v^  1^  ^  patriaivhs  many  st*?ps  at  least  toward 
Jr*T  '^*^»^*N*fc  K^  TV  dwin*  •wfunf'  of  the  promised  Re- 
yy^  "^  *»^  %ok|,  «M  a  separate  revelation.  (P.  190.)  But 
AM^  IW  %vir^  »e»i^im4  1^  him— -the  blessings  he  was  to  pro- 


care— the  power  itaA  be  wn  to  eserciM,  according  to  the  pro- 
mtte, — ^were  all  indioatioiia  of  a  natare  siiperior  to  humanity, 
and  to  the  angels,  c.)  The  doctrine  of  the  mcamatum  was  con- 
tained also  in  the  promise :  this  restorer  was  to  be  of  ^  the  seed 
of  the  toofiKm.^  (P.  If  1.)  d.)  So  of  the  doctrine  of  vicariotu 
8uffkrmpt:  **the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  iroinao  was  to  be 
bruisedj"  &c.    (P.  192.) 

(4.)  It  is  uiged  by  Mr.  Dstisod,  Hiat  the  fidth  spoken  of  in  Hebrews  zi, 

had  for  its  simple  object,  that  **  God  k  the  rewarder  of  such  as 

diligently  seek  him."    But, 

(a.)  Though  this  is  supposed  as  the  groundwork  of  CTery  act  of  fhith, 

yet  the  special  acts  recorded  have  each  their  special  object ;  and, 

(b.)  This  notion  could  not  be  at  all  apposite  to  the  puipose  for 

which  this  recital  of  the  faith  of  the  elders  was  addressed  to  the 

Hiebrews.    Two  views  may  be  given  of  this  recital : — 1.  That 

the  apostle  adduced  this  list  of  worthies  as  examples  of  a  steady 

faith  in  all  that  God  had  then  revealed  to  man,  and  its  happy 

consequences.    8.  That  he  brought  them  up  to  prove  that  all 

the  '"dders"  had  faith  in  the  Christ  to  come.    Nor  is  this 

stronger  view  difficult  to  be  made  out,  aa  we  may  trace  in  the 

cases  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  JKcoh,  &c.,  a 

respect  more  or  less  immediate,  to  the  leading  object  ciaH  faith, 

the  Messiah  himself. 

JKM^  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  expiatory,  and 

that  it  conformed,  as  an  act  of  &ith,  to  some  anterior  revelation. 

'.  A  divine  origin  mtist  he  ascribed  to  sacrifice, 

1.  The  evidence  of  Scripture  is  of  sufficient  clearness  to  establish  the 

divine  origin  of  the  antediluvian  sacrifices ;  but, 

2.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  natural  incongruity  of  sacrificial  rites 

ought  not  to  be  overlooked :  which  is  strong  even  as  to  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  (the  ofiering  of  which  cannot  be  shown  to  originate  either 
in  reason  or  in  sentiment,)  (pp.  202-204,)  and  still  stronger  as  to 
animal  oblations.  (P.  205.) 

he  divine  institution  of  expiatoiy  sacrifice  being  thus  carried  up  to  the 
ages,  we  perceive  the  unity  of  the  three  great  dispensations  of  religion, 
Patriabchal,  the  Lbvitical,  and  the  Chbistian,  in  the  great  prin- 
s,  **  thai  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission/* 


\  Benefits  of  the  atonement.  (Ch.  xxiii-xxix.) 

Justification.  (Ch.  xxiii.) 

irMnmary,  All  natural  and  spiritual  good  must  be  included  among  the 
benefits  derived  to  man  from  the  atonement;  but  we  shall  now  treat 
particnlariy  of  thoae  which  ooastitute  what  is  called  in  Scripture  man's 

BALYATION. 


1  AVALTSIS  OV  WATSOirS  XHSTITUTBS. 


The  fiiiiti  of  the  death  and  interceBaion  of  Christ 

1.  To  render  it'oonsstent  with  a  ri^teoos  gOYemment  to  forgive  sm; 
i.  To  caQ  forth  the  oethe  ezerciBe  of  the  knre  oi  God  to  man,  whidi  dB» 
plajihielf 
(1.)  In  the  Tariety  of  the  dirine  d^wnsations. 
(2.)  In  the  revelation  of  the  divine  wiU,  and  declaratiop  of  God's  p«^ 

poses  of  grace. 
(8.)  In  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
(4.)  In  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  act  of  mercy  hj  which  man  is  reoonciled  to  God,  is  called  in  liie  Scr^ 
tores,  jusTiriCATioK. 

L  Statement  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine. 

1.  Justification,  the  remission  of  sin,  the  non-impoiation  of  sin,  and  te 

imputation  of  righteousness,  afe  phrases  of  the  same  import:  of 
which  the  following  passages  are  proof: — Luke  xviii,  18, 14;  Aeli 
ziii,  88,  89 ;  Rom.  iii,  25,  26 ;  it,  4,  8. 

2.  The  importance  (^maintaining  this  rimple  view  of  justification, — ^vii 

that  it  ii  the  remisiion  of  sm, — will  appear  from  the  fiiUowing 
siderations^— 
(1 .)  We  are  taught  that  pardon  of  sin  is  not  an  act  of  prerogative,  done 

above  law ;  but  a  judicial  process,  done  consistently  with  law. 
(2.)  That  justification  has  respect  \o  particular  individuals. 
(8.)  Justification  .being  a  sentence  of  pardon,  the  Antinomian  notion 

oi  eternal  just^cation  becomes  a  manifest  absurdity. 
(4.)  We  are  guarded,  by  this  view  of  justification,  against  the  notion  that 

it  'iB  an  act  of  God  by  which  we  are  made  actually  just  and  righteous. 
(6.)  No  ground  is  afforded  for  the  notion  that  justification  imports  the 

imputation  to  us  of  the  active  and  passive  righteousness  of  Christ, 

so  as  to  make  us  both  positively  and  relatively  righteous. 

IL  Doctrine  o£  imputation.  (Pp.  215-248.) 

There  are  three  opinions : — 

(L)  The  high  Calvinistic,  or  Antinomian  scheme,  which  is,  that  *'  Christfs 
active  righteousness  is  imputed  unto  us,  as  ours."  In  answer  to  Uus 
we  say, 

1.  It  is  nowhere  stated  in  Scripture. 

2.  The  notion  here  attached  to  Christ's  representing  us,  is  wholly  gra- 

tuitous. 

8.  There  is  no  weight  in  the  argument,  that "  as  our  sins  were  ac- 
counted his,  so  his  righteousness  was  accounted  ours;^  for  oar 
fins  were  never  so  accounted  Christ* s,  as  that  he  did  them. 

4«  The  doctrine  involves  a  fiction  and  impossibility  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  attributes. 

8*  The  acts  of  Christ  were  of  a  loftier  character  than  can  be  supposed 
capable  of  being  the  acts  of  mere  creatures. 
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6.  FlnaUj,  and  &ta11y,  tliis  doctrine  shifti  the  meritoriotis  cause  of 
man's  justification  from  Christ^s  ^  obedience  unto  death,"  to  Christ's 
active  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  Quotations  are  made 
in  confirmation  from  Fiscator  and  Goodwin.  (Pp.  218-220.) 

(n.)  The  opinion  of  Ctilvin  himself  and  manj  of  his  followers,  adopted 
also  by  some  Arminians.  It  differs  from  the  first  in  not  separating 
the  active  from  the  passive  righteousness  of  Christ ;  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction would  have  been  inconsistent  with  Calvin's  notion,  that  jus- 
tification is  simply  the  remission  of  sins.  (Pp.  221-223.) 

This  view  is  adopted,  vrith  certain  modifications,  by  Arminians  and  Weslej. 
(Pp.  223,  224.) 

But  there  is  a  manifest  difference,  (pp.  225-233,)  which  arises  from  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  word  imputation  is  used :  the  Arminian 
employing  it  in  the  sense  of  accounting  to  the  believer  the  benefit 
of  Christ's  righteousness :  the  Calvinist,  in  the  sense  ci  reckoning  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  as  ours.  A  slight  examinatioo  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  vrill  show  that  this  notion  has  no  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture : — ^Psalm  zzxii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  6;  ba.  xlv,  24 ;  Rom.  iii,  21,  22 ; 
1  Cor.  i,  SO ;  2  Cor.  v,  21 ;  Rom.  v,  18, 19.  In  connexion  with  this 
last  text,  it  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  shown  that  as  Adam's  sin  is 
imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  Christ's  obedience  is  imputed  unto  those 
that  are  saved ;  but  (Goodwin  on  Justification)  1.)  The  Scripture  no- 
where affirms  either  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  or 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  those  that  believe.  2.)  To  impute 
sin,  in  Scripture  phrase,  is  to  charge  the  guilt  of  sin  upon  a  man, 
with  a  purpose  to  punish  him  for  it.  And  3.)  As  to  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity , — if  by  it  b  meant  simply  that  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin  is  charged  upon  his  whole  posterity,  let  it  pass ;  but  if 
the  meaning  be  that  all  Adam's  posterity  are  made,  by  this  imputa- 
tion,/armory  sinners,  then  the  Scriptures  do  not  jusdfy  it 

(in.)  The  imputaUon  oi faith  for  righteousness.  (P.  234.) 
(a.)  Proof  of  this  doctrine. 

1.  It  is  expressly  taught  in  Scripture,  Romans  iv,  3-24,  etc. ;  nor  is 

faith  used  in  these  passages  by  metonymy  for  the  object  of  faith, 
that  is,  the  righteousness  of  Christ 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  church  to  this  doctrine  has  been  uniform 

from  the  earliest  ages — Tertullian,  Origen,  Justin  Martyr,  &c. 

—down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  (Pp.  236-239.) 
(b.)  Explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  that  '*  faith  is  imputed 
for  righteousness."  (Pp.  239-242.) 
(1.)  Righteousness.    To  be  accounted  righteous,  is,  in  the  style  of  the 

apostle  Paul,  to  be  justified,  where  there  has  been  personal 

guilt. 
(2.)  Faith,    It  is  not  faith  generally  considered,  that  b  imputed  to 

us  for  righteousness,  but  faith  (trust)  in  an  atonement  offered  by 

another  in  our  behalf. 
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(8.)  jH^ptUatioiu  Hie  non-impatation  of  liii  to  a  sinner  is  ezpreoalj 
called,  ^  the  impatation  of  righteoosnefli  without  works  ^  the  im- 
patation  of  righteousness  is,  then,  the  non-punishment  or  par- 
don of  sin ;  and  by  imputing  fiuth  for  righteousness,  the  apostle 
means  precisely  the  same  thing, 
(e.)  The  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  fiuth  for  rights- 
oosness  admit  of  easy  answer. 

(1.)  The  Papists  err  in  taking  the  term  justification  to  signify  the 
making  men  morally  just 

(8.)  A  second  objection  is,  that  if  believing  is  imputed  for  righteous- 
ness, then  justification  is  by  works,  or  by  somewhat  in  our- 
selves. In  Uus  objection,  the  term  vmrka  is  used  in  an  equi- 
vocal sense. 

(t.)  A  third  objection  is,  that  this  doctrine  gives  occasion  to  boasting. 
But  1.)  This  objection  lies  with  equal  strength  against  the  doc- 
trine of  imputed  righteousness.  2.)  The  faith  itself  is  the  gift 
of  Gkxi  3.)  The  blesnngs  which  follow  fitith  are  given  in 
respect  to  the  death  of  Christ  4.)  Paul  says  that  boasting  b  ex- 
cluded by  the  law  of  faith. 

in.  Hu  nature  of  justifying  faith;  and  its  connexion  with  jostification. 
(Pp.  243-258.) 

1.  Faith  is,  1)  assent;  2)  confidence;  and  this  faith  is  the  condition  to 

which  the  promise  of  God  annexes  justification. 

2.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.     Some 

suppose  this  doctrine  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  Calvinism ;  but  it  has 
been  maintained  by  various  Arminian  writers,  and  by  none  widi 
more  earnestness  and  vigour  than  by  Mr.  Wesley.  (Pp.  246-248.) 
t.  The  general  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to 
morality.    The  proper  answer  to  this  old  objection  is,  that  although 
we  are  justified  by  ftuth  aloney  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified  is 
'  not  alone  in  the  heart  which  exercises  it :  '*  faith  is  sola^  yet  not  soli- 
taria,^    Some  colour  is  given  to  this  objection  by  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  final  perseverance,  which  we  disavow. 
4.  Various  errors  have  arisen  from  unnecessary  attempts  to  guard  this 
doctrine.  (P.  250.) 
(1.)  The  Romish  Church  confounds  justification  and  sanctification. 
(2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  justifying  faith  includes  works  of  evan- 
gelical obedience, 
(a.)  The  Scriptures  put  a  plain  distinction  between  faith  and  workSi 
(b.)  It  is  not  probable  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  meant  more  by 
this  word  than  its  fixed  and  usual  import 
(8.)  A  third  notion, — that  faith  apprehends  the  merits  of  Christ,  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  our  imperfect  obedience, — ^is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  fact,  that  no  intimation  of  it  is  given  in 
Bcripture. 
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(4.)  The  last  error  referred  to  is  that  which  represents  faith  as,  per  «e, 
the  necessary  root  of  obedience.  Perhaps  those  who  use  this  lan- 
guage do  not  generally  intend  to  say  all  that  it  conveys. 

IV.  A  few  theories  on  the  sabject  of  justification  remain  to  be  stated  and 
examined.    (Pp.  258-266.) 

(1.)  The  doctrine  held  by  Bishop  Taylor,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and 
others,  that  **  regeneration  is  necessary  to  jostification,"  is  an  error 
whose  floorce  appears  to  be  two-fold :  (a)  from  a  loose  notion  of  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and  (b)  from  confounding  the 
change  whicb  repentance  implies,  with  regeneration  itself. 
(2.)  Another  theory  is  that  propounded  by  Bishop  Bull,  in  his  Harmonia 
ApoMtoUcGy  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  English  Church :  the 
doctrine  being,  that  justification  is  by  works; — those  works  being 
such  as  proceed  from  &ith,  are  done  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit, 
and  are  not  meritorious.  Instead  of  reconciling  St  James  to  St 
Paul,  Bishop  Bull  takes  the  unusual  course  of  reconciling  St  Paul 
to  St  James :  but 
(a.)  St  Paul  treats  the  doctrine  of  justification  professedly ;  St  James 

indderUaUy. 
(b.)  The  two  aposties  are  not  addressing  themselves  to  persons  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  hence  do  not  engage  in  the  same  argu- 
ment 
(c)^  St  Paul  and  St  James  do  not  use  the  term  justification  in  the 
same  sense.    Lastiy,  the  two  aposties  agree  with  each  other  upon 
the  subject  of  faith  and  works. 
(S.)  A  third  theory  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  leading  divines  of  the 
English  Church :  which  b,  that  men  are  justified  by  faith  only,  but 
that  fiuth  is  mere  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.    The  error  of  this 
scheme  consists  in  the  partial  view  which  is  taken  of  the  nature  of 
justifying  faith. 
(4.)  A  fourth  theory  defers  justification  to  the  last  day.    In  answer  to 
this,  we  say, 
a.)  It  is  not  essential  to  pardon,  that  all  its  consequences  should  be  im- 
mediately removed, 
b.)  Acts  of  private  and  personal  judgment  are  in  no  sense  contrary  to  a 

general  judgment 
c.)  Justification  now^  and  at  the  last  day,  are  not  the  same : — a.)  They 
are  not  the  same  act.    b.)  They  do  not  proceed  upon  the  same 
principle. 
(6.)  The  last  theory  is  that  of  collective  justification,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  of  Norwich :  which  only  needs  to  be  stated,  not  refuted. 

\,  CoNOOMXTAirre  of  justivioation.  (Ch.  xziv.) 
L  BegeneraHon  is  a  change  wrought  in  man  by  the  Holy  S^nrit,  by  which 
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the  domiDioo  of  am  orer  him  is  broken,  to  thaft  vith  free  choiee  oiwSk 

he  ferrefl  God. 
1.  BepenUnce  is  noi  regeneradoo,  hat  precedes  tt 
8  Begeneralkm  is  oot  justificatioD,  bat  always  accompanies  ik    Whi^ 
maj  be  proved 

(1.)  From  the  nature  of  justification  itself. 

(i.)  From  Scripture :  **  If  anj  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature." 

IL  Adoption  is  that  act  hy  which  we  who  were  enemies  are  made  the  sons 
of  God  and  heirs  of  his  eternal  glory ;   and  is  that  stcUe  to  which 
belongs  freedom  from  a  senrile  ^irit,  &c.    .     .     .    with  the  S|Hrit  of 
adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  means  only  we  can 
know  that  the  privileges  of  adoption  are  ours.    The  doctrine  of  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Epistles :  it  is  sometimes 
called  assurance,  but  as  this  phrase  has  been  abused,  it  should  perhaps 
be  cautiously  employed. 
(1.)  There  are  four  opinions  on  the  subject  of  this  testimony  of  the  l^pirit 
1.  That  it  is  twofold : — 1.)  A  direct  testimony  of  the  Spirit     2.)  An  in- 
direct testimony,  arising  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart 
8.  That  it  is  twofold,  also  :~1.)  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer.    2.)  The  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  belieTer,  of  pos- 
sessing fsdth. 
8.  That  there  is  but  one  witness,  the  Holy  Spirit,  actbg  concnrrently 

with  our  own  spirits. 
4.  That  there  is  a  direct  witness,  which  is  the  special  privil^;e  of  a  few 
fiivoured  persons. 
(2.)  Observations  on  these  four  opinions.  (Pp.  273-280.) 

1.  All  sober  divines  allow  that  Christians  may  attain  comfortable  per- 

suanons  of  the  divine  &vour. 

2.  By  those  who  admit  justification,  it  must  be  admitted  that  either  thb 

act  of  mercy  must  be  kept  secret  from  man,  or  there  most  be  some 
means  of  his  knowing  it :  and  if  the  former,  there  can  be  no  oomfbrt- 
able  persuasion,  &c.;  but,  on  the  contrary.  Scripture  declares  that 
the  justified  "  rejoice." 

3.  If  the  Christian,  then,  may  know  that  he  is  forgiven,  how  is  this  know- 

ledge to  be  attained  ?  The  twofold  testimony  of  the  Spirit  and  heart 
declares  it  Romans  viii,  16. 

4.  But  does  the  Holy  Spirit  give  his  testimony  directly  to  the  mind,  or 

mediately  by  our  own  spirits,  as  Bishop  Bull  and  Mr.  Scott  affiim? 
To  the  latter  doctrine  we  object, — that  the  witness  is  still  that  of  our 
own  ^urit;  and  that  but  one  witness  b  allowed,  while  St  Paul  speaks 
aitufo, 

5.  Neither  the  consciousness  of  genuine  repentance,  nor  that  o£  fntkf  m 

consciousness  of  adoption ;  and  if  nothing  more  be  afforded,  the  aii* 
dence  of  foigiveness  is  only  that  of  mere  inference. 

6.  **  But  are  not  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Ioto,  joy,  peace,  ftc,  snffioeHt 
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'  proc^  c€  oar  adoption,  without  a  more  direct  testimony  ?**    Naj : 

diese  very  fraits  (at  least  love,  joy,  and  peace,  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  odiers)  presappose  not  only  a  pardon,  but  a 
dear  persuasion  of  that  pardon. 

The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  direct,  then,  and  not  mediate ;  nor  is  this  a  new 
doctrine,  as  may  be  eadly  shown  by  quotations  from  Luther,  Hooper,  Andrew, 
Usher,  Hooker,  &c.    The  second  testimony  is  that* of  our  own  spirits,  not  to 
the  fact  of  our  adoption  directly,  but  to  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  truth,  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  that  we  are  under  no  delusive  impressions. 


(C.)— ON  THE  EXTENT  OP  THE  ATONEMENT. 

(Ch.  xxY-zzviiL) 

The  Calvinistic  controyersy  fonns  a  clear  case  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptores, 
by  whose  light  we  propose  to  examine  it  In  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  atonement, 

X  Our  proposition  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  so  die  for  aU  men,  as  to  make  sal- 
vatian  attainable  by  all  men,  (pp.  285-288,)  and  we  prove  it  by 

1.  Ftosages  which  expressly  declare  the  doctrine. 

(a.)  Those  which  say  that  Christ  died  **for  all  men,"  and  speak  of  lus 
death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

(b.)  Those  which  attribute  an  equal  extent  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  &1L 

2.  Passages  which  necessarily  imply  the  doctrine,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Those  which  declare  that  Christ  died,  not  only  for  those  that  are 
saved,  but  for  those  who  do  or  may  perish. 

(b.)  Those  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the  gospel ;  and 
place  them  under  guilt,  and  the  penalty  of  death,  for  rejecting  it 

(c.)  Those  in  which  men's  failure  to  obtain  salvation  is  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  own  opposing  wills,  and  made  wholly  their  own  fault. 

EL  We  have  to  consider  what  our  opponents  have  to  urge  against  these  plain 
statements  of  Scripture.    In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  text  whatever 
to  adduce  which  declares  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  salvation  of 
all,  as  literally  as  those  which  declare  that  he  did  so  die.    They  merely 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  force  of  the  passages  we  have  adduced. 
Thus— 
1.  To  oar  first  class  of  texts  they  pbject  that  the  terms,  "  all  men,**  and  ^*  the 
world,"  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a  limited  sense.    This  may 
be  granted ;  but  the  true  question  yet  remains,  whether  in  the  above> 
dted  passages  they  can  be  understood  except  in  the  largest  sense.   We 
deny  this, 
{1.)  Becanse  the  universal  sense  of  the  terms  used  is  confirmed  either 
by  the  context  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur,  or  by  other 
Bcriptoret. 
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(2.)  Nor  can  the  phrases  "  the  toarid"  &c,  be  paraphrased  as  **  the  worl^ 
of  the  elect ;"  for 

a.)  The  elect  are  in  Scripture  distinguished  from  the  world* 

b.)  The  conunon  dividon  of  mankind  in  the  New  Testament,  is  inti^ 
only  two  parts,  viz.,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  "  the  world/* 

e.)  When  the  redemption  is  spoken  of,  it  often  includes  both  thostf 
who  had  been  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and  those  who  remained 
still  of  the  world. 

d.)  In  the  general  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  aJU  the  world,"  the  expres- 
sion "  into"  has  its  fullest  latitude  of  meaning. 

e.)  This  restrictiye  interpretation  gives  gross  absurdity  to  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.    John  iii,  16-18.     (Pp.  291,  292.) 

2.  To  our  second  class  of  texts — ^those  which  imply  the  unrestricted  extents 

of  Christ's  death— certain  qualifying  answers  are  given.   (Pp.  398 — 

806.)    Thus— 
(1.)  As  to  those  which  speak  of  Christ  having  died  for  them  thai  perish. 

a.)  "  Destroy  not  him,"  &c.  Bom.  xiv,  15.  Poole's  paraphrase  on  thisB 
text, ''  for  whom,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  we  may  suppose* 
Christ  died,"  completely  counteracts  the  alignment  of  the  apostle^ 
Scott,  also,  by  explaining  this  as  a  '*  caution  against  doing  anything 
which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy,"  takes  away,  completely,  the  mo- 
tive on  which  the  admonition  is  grounded. 

b.)  "  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  &c.  2  Peter  ii,  1.    The  in- 
terpretations of  Scott  and  Poole  are  evasions  of  the  force  of  the- 
text,  which  is,  that  their  offence  was  aggravated  by  the  fiM)t  of 
Christ  having  bought  them. 

c.)  The  case  of  the  apostates,  Heb.  vi,  4-8,  and  x,  26-81.  Oalvinists 
deny  that  the  apostates  referred  to  were  ever  true  believers,  or 
capable  of  becoming  such.    But, 

1.  Paul  did  not  hold  out  that  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  terror  which  be 

knew  to  be  impossible. 

2.  If  these  apostates  never  were  believers,  they  conld.not  be  adiiM^- 

nitory  examples. 
8.  To  represent  theur  case  as  a  ^falling  away  " — if  it  had  never  been 
hopeful — was  an  absurdity  of  which  Paul  would  not  be  gufl^. 

4.  But  what  the  apostle  affirms  of  their  previous  state,  clearly  diows 

that  it  had  been  a  state  of  salvation. 

5.  The  Calvinistic  interpretation  are  below  the  force  of  the  tenw 

employed;  and  they  are  oibove  the  character  of  reprobates. 
(3.)  As  to  those  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the  goepeb 
and  threaten  them  with  punishment  for  not  believing^— the  Calvin- 
istic reply  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  believe  t^  gospek 
whether  they  are  interested  in  the  death  of  Christ  or  not ;  and  that 
they  are  guilfy  and  deserving  of  punishment  for  not  believing.  (P. 
801.)    But  if  Christ  died  not  for  aJl  such  persons,  we  think  it  plain 
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tbat  U  cannot  be  their  duty  to  befiere  the  gotpel ;  and  to  settle  this 
point,  we  most  determine  what  is  meant  by  believing  the  gospeL 
The  faith  which  the  gospel  requires  of  all,  is,  *'  trust  in  our  Lord 
JesQS  Christ  f  true  &ith,  then,  and  not  merely  assent,  is  implied  in 
believing  the  gospel.  But  of  those  for  whom  Christ  did  not  cfte,  such 
fiuth  cannot  be  required ;  for, 

1.  It  is  impossible. 

2.  God  could  not  conunand  what  he  never  intended. 
8.  What  all  are  bound  to  believe  in,  is  true, 

(3.)  As  to  the  last  class  of  texts,  viz.,  those  which  impute  the  blame  and 
fault  of  their  non-salvation  to  men  themselves,  the  common  reply  is, 
that  if  men  willed  to  come  to  Christ,  they  would  have  life;  (p. 
303;)  but, 
1.  Fat  the  question  to  the  non-elect;  and  either  it  is  possible  Ibr  them 
to  come  to  Christ,  or  it  is  not :  if  the  former,  then  they  may  come 
to  Christ  uriihout  receiving  salvation ;  if  the  latter,  thesi  the  bar  to 
their  salvation  is  not  in  themselves. 
S.  The  argument  from  this  class  of  texts  is  not  exhausted ;  for  they 
expressly  exclude  God  from  all  participation  in  the  destruction  of 
sinners.    "  God  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved,"  &c.    Texts  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ancient  notion  of  a  secret  and  revealed  will  of 
God :  a  subterfuge  to  which  perhaps  few  Calvinists  in  the  present 
day  are  disposed  to  resort 

SXTSRT  OF  THB  ATONEMENT — CONTINrED.   (Ch.  XXvi.) 

Aa  the  Calvinists  have  no  direct  texts  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  they  re- 
sort mainly  to  implication  and  inference.  The  words  election,  ccUling, 
and  foreknowledge^  are  much  relied  upon  in  their  arguments.  We 
•hall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  them. 

X  K.BOTioir.    Three  kinds  of  election  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

(L)  That  of  individuals  to  perform  some  special  service  :  e.  g.,  Cyrus  was 
elected  to  rebuild  the  temple ;  Paul,  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

CIL)  CoUecHve  election.  (Pp.  808-337.) 
(a.)  Explanation  of  its  use  in  Scripture. 

1.  Of  the  Jews,  as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  (P.  808.) 

2.  Of  the  calling  of  believers  in  all  nations  to  be  in  reality  what  the 

Jews  had  been  typically.  (Pp.  808-810.) 
(bi)  Liquiry  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  extent  of  the  atonement 
1.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  election  of  the  Jewish  chureh. 
(1.)  Thai  eleclaon  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of  every  Jew  in- 
dividually. 
(2.)  Sufficient  means  of  salvation  were  left  to  the  non-elect  Qentiles. 
(8.)  Nay,  the  election  of  the  Jews  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Gentilee— to  restrain  idolatry  and  difiose  qnritail  truth. 
Vol.  L— E. 
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S.  l^tli  respect  to  the  election  of  the  Christian  Church. 
(1.)  That  election  does  not  infallibly  secure  the  salTation  oi  the 

Christian. 
(2.)  It  concludes  nothing  against  the  salvability  of  those  who  are  not 

in  the  church. 
(3.)  Christians  arc  thus  elected,  not  in  consequence  of,  or  in  order 

to,  the  exclusion  of  others ;  bat  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  weU 

as  themseWes. 
(c )  Collective  election  is  frcquenUy  confounded  with  personal  electioot 
bj  Calvinistic  commentators,  especially  in  their  expositions  of 

Paul's  Discourse.  Romans  ix-xi.  (Pp.  812-387.) 

L  Which  we  shall  examine,  ^r^/,  to  determine  whether  personal  or  eot* 
lective  election  be  the  subject  of  it  (Pp.  312-825.) 
(1.)  The  exclusion  of  the  Jew  is  the  first  topic :  the  righteousness  of 
which  exclusion  Paul  vindicates  against  the  objections  raised  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jews, 
a.)  By  showing  that  God  had  limited  the  covenant  to  a  part  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham:  (1.)  In  the  case  of  the  descendants 
of  Jacob  himself.    (2.)  From  Jacob  he  ascends  to  Abraham, 
▼.  7.    (3.)  The  instance  of  Isaac's  children,  v.  10-13.    On  the 
passage,  **  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated,"  which 
has  oflen  been  perverted,  we  remark:  1.  The  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  "  the  seed,"  intended  in  the  promise.    2.  This  is 
proved  by  (Jen.  xxv,  28 :  "  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,**  etc 
3.  Instances  of  individual  reprobation  would  have  been  imperti- 
nent to  the  apostle's  purpose. 
b.)  By  asking  the  objecting  Jews  to  say  whether  in  these  instances 
there  was  a  fkilure  of  (rod's  covenant  with  Abraham,  (p.  314,) 
he  expressly  denies  any  unrighteousness  in  them.    But  those 
who  would  interpret  these  passages  as  referring  to  personal  un- 
conditional election  and  reprobation,  are  bound  to  show  how 
they  could  be  righteous.  (P.  815.) 
«.)  By  the  statement,  **  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,**  etc— 
containing  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Esau. 
(2.)  The  next  point  of  the  discourse  is,  to  show  that  (jod  exercises  the 
prerogative  of  making  some  notorious  sinners  the  special  objects  of 
his  displeasure,  (P.  816.)    Here  again  the  example  is  taken  from 
the  Jewish  Scriptures;  but  observe,  it  i.t  not  Ishmael  or  EsaUf 
bat  Pharaoh,  a  Gentile,  who  was  a  most  appropriate  example  to 
illustrate  the  case  of  the  body  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  were, 
when  the  apostle  wrote,  under  the  sentence  of  a  terrible  exciaoa. 
(f )  In  verae  nineteen  the  Jew  is  again  introduced  as  an  objector: 
"Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault?"  &c.  (P.  317.) 
(a.)  TUs  objectioo,  and  the  apostle's  reply,  are  usually  interpreted 
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as  incalcating  npon  nadoDf  viated  widi  penal  mflictioia,  the 
impropriety  of  debating  the  caae  with  God.  Thia  interpretatton 
is  hardly  satisfactory ;  for, 

1.  What  end  is  answered  by  teaching  a  hopeless  people  not  to  **  M- 

ply  against  God  ?** 

2.  If  this  be  the  meaning/  the  apostle's  allusion  to  the  parable  of 

the  prophet,  Jer.,  chap,  xriii,  is  inappropriate;  as  that  paraUa 
supposes  the  time  of  trial,  as  to  sach  nations,  to  be  not  y«l 
past 
8.  ** Dishonour"  is  not  destruction ;  no  potter  makes  a  Tessel  on 

purpose  to  destroy  it  (P.  818.) 
4.  This  interpretation  supposes  that  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
had  arrived  already  at  a  state  of  dereliction,  winch  is  nal 
the  case, 
(b.)  A  difierent  view  of  this  part  of  Paul's  discourse  is  presented. 
(P.  319.)     The  objection  of  the  Jew  goes  upon  the  ground  of 
predestination,  which  is  refuted,  not  conceded,  by  the  apostle, 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  **  vessel "  was  not  made  "  unto  dishonour,"  until  the  dmj 

had  been  ^  marred :"  i.  e.,  the  Jews  were  not  dishonoured 
until  they  had  failed  to  conform  with  the  de«gn  of  God. 

2.  Jeremiah,  interpreting  the  parable,  represents  the  **dislM»- 

nonred"  as  within   the   reach  of  the  divine  favour  upon 
repentance. 

3.  What  follows  verse  twenty-two,  serves  still  further  to  silence 

the  objector.  The  temporal  punishment  of  the  Jews  in  Judee 
is  alluded  to  by  the  apostle,  as  a  proof  both  of  sovereignty 
and  justice ;  but  that  punishment  does  not  preclude  the  salva- 
bility  of  the  race.  (P.  821.) 
(c.)  The  metaphor  of  "vessels"  is  still  employed;  but  by  "  vessels 
of  dishonour,"  and  **  vessels  of  wrath,"  the  apostle  means  vessels 
in  different  conditions.    The  Jirst,  being  part  of  the  prophecy 
which  signified  the  dishonoured  state  in  which  the  Jews,  for 
punisftment  and  correction^  were  placed    under  captivity  in 
Babylon  :  the  second^  with  reference  to  the  prophecy  in  nine- 
teenth Jeremiah,  had  relation  to  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
temple,  city,  and  polity  of  the  Jews,  by  the  Romans.    There 
could  be  no  complaint  of  injustice  or  unrighteousness,  in  regard 
to  this  destruction ;  for, 

1.  It  was  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  sins.  (P.  824.) 

2.  Moreover,  these  vessels  (adapted  to  destruction  by  their  own 

sins)  were  endured  with  much  long-su fieri ng. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  contain  nothing  but  what  refers  to  the 
ccUtctive  rejection  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  collective  election  of  all  believ- 
kig  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  the  visible  Church  of  God.  The  disooorse^- then 
ean  only  be  interpreted  of  collectiver  election ;  and  we  now  proceed. 
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IL  Td  examine  it  Mcondly^  with  reference  to  the  qaestaon  of  unconditiond 
e&ection,  that  is,  an  election  of  penoni  to  etemaUife  without  respect 
to  their  faith  or  obedience.  (Pp.  826-337.)     Such  election  finds  no 
place  in  this  chapter,  though  there  are  seyeral  instances  of  uncon- 
ditional election ;  but  we  deny  that  the  sjNritnal  blessings  of  piety 
spring  necessarily  from  it,  or  that  unbelief  and  ruin  follow  in  like 
manner  non-election.    The  discourse  abundantly  refutes  such  opin- 
ions. (P.  327.) 
(1.)  The  descendants  of  Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  wers 
elected,  but  true  fiuth  and  salvation  did  not  follow  as  infallible 
consequents.    So  were  the  Grentiles  at  length  elected,  but  obedi- 
ence and  salvation  did  not  necessarily  follow. 
(1.)  The  cases  of  nonrelection  or  rejection  were  not  infallibly  followed 
by  unbelief,  disobedience,  and  punishment :  e.  g.,  the  Ishmaelites 
— ^e  Edomites — ^the  rejected  Jews  in   the  apostolic  age.  (Pp. 
828,  829.) 
(8.)  Hie  only  argument  of  any  weight,  for  the  ground  that  indimdwU$ 
are  intended  in  this  discourse,  is,  that  as  none  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  true  church  but  true  believers,  therefore  individual 
election  to  eternal  life  must  necessarily  be  included  in  the  notion 
of  collective  election ;  and  that  true  believers  only,  under  both 
the  old  and  new  dispensations,  constituted  the  *^eUction** — the 
'*  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace."  (P.  880.)    In  this 
argument  there  is  much  error. 
1.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  the  spiritual  Israelites,  in  oppotitioii 
to  Israelites  by  birth,  are  anywhere  called  the  *'  eleotton,"  or 
the  *'  remnant,"  &o.  . 
i.  It  is  not  true,  that  under  the  old  dispensation  the  election  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks  was  confined  to  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abr^ 
ham:  e.  g.,  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob  and  iheir  descendants. 
8.  This  notion  is  often  grounded  on  a  mistaken  view  of  verses  6-9 
in  this  chapter :  the  view,  namely,  that  in  thb  passage  Paul  dis- 
tingnishee  between  the  spiritual  Israelites  and  those  of  natoial 
descent;  while  the  fact  is,  that  he  distinguishes  between  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  in  a  certain  Hnct  and  his  oUier  de- 
scendants. 
4.  Though  we  grant  ^t  the  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  chnrch 
privileges  involves  the  election  of  individuals  into  the  tme 
church, — still  this  last,  as  Scripture  plainly  testifies,  is  not  un* 
conditional,  as  the  former  is,  but  depends  upon  tiieir  repentaiMM 
andfiuth. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  the  apostie  treats  of  unconditional  eoUeeti^e 
election,  bat  not  of  unconditional  individual  election. 

(in.)  The  Mrd  kind  of  eleetion  \b  personal  election,  or  the  choice  of  iaSA 
Tidnab  to  be  tbe  beiieof  etenial  Kfb.  (P.  887.) 
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a.)  It  18  not  denied  that  true  belieT«n  arefltyUdia  fieriytart  the  ** eleel 
of  God  f  but  the  question  arifei,  What  ii  tlie  in^wri  of  that  act  of 
grace  which  is  termed  "an  ekctioa?"  We  find  it  explained  in  two 
clear  passages  of  Scriptore.    To  be  elected^  is  to  be  separated  from 
(« the  world,"  and  to  be  **  sanctified  bj  the  Spirit,  and  bj  the  blood 
of  Christ;"  hence,  election  is  not  only  an  act  done  in  ttme,  bat  tob- 
■eqnent  to  the  administration  of  the  means  of.salTation. 
Ik.)  The  Calyinistic  doctrine,  that  God  hath  from  eternity  chosen  onto 
salvation  a  set  number  of  men  unto  fidth  and  final  salvation,  pre- 
sents a  difi*erent  aspect,  and  requires  an  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God. 
It  has  two  parts :  1.  The  choosing  of  a  detennmaie  number  of  men , 
and,  2.  That  this  election  is  vncanditi&naL  (P.  S$BJ) 
A.  As  to  the  choosing  of  a  determinate  number  of  men,  it  is  allowed 
by  Calvinists  that  ihej  have  no  express  Scriptoral  evidence  for 
this  tenet    And 
(1.)  As  to  God's  eternal  purpose  to  elect,  we  know  nothing  except 
from  revelation ;  and  that  declares,  (a)  tiiat  he  willeth  all  men 
to  be  saved:  (b)  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  in  order  to 
the  salvation  of  all :  and  (c)  the  decree  of  God  is,  "  He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  te 
damned ;"  and  if  God  be  unchangeable,  this  must  have  been  his 
decree  from  all  eternity :  (d)  if  the  &alt  of  men's  destruction 
lies  in  themselves — as  we  have  proved — then  the  number  of  the 
elect  is  capable  of  increase  and  diminution, 
(2.)  This  doctrine  necessarily  carries  with  it  that  of  the  unconditional 
reprobation  of  all  mankind  except  the  elect,  which  cannot  be 
reconciled,  (a)  with  the  love  of  God;  (b)  with  the  wisdom  of 
God ;  (c)  with  the  grace  of  God ;  (d)  with  the  compassion  of 
God  ;  (e)  with  the  justice  of  God ;  (f )  with  the  sincerity  of  God ; 
(g)  with  the  Scriptural  doctrine  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons;  (h)  with  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  tA^  eternal  salvation 
of  infants;  (i)  and,  finally,  with  the  proper  end  of  punitive 
justice, 
Bw  We  consider  now  the  second  branch  of  this  doctrine,  via.,  that  per- 
sonal election  is  unconditional.  (F.  845.) 
(1.)  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Church  of  God  is  constituted  on 
the  sole  principle  oS  the  divine  purpose,  not  upon  the  basis 
of  fluth  and  obedience,  which  manifMy  contradicts  the  Word 
of  God. 
(2.)  This  doctrine  of  election  without  respect  to  faith  contradicts  the 
history  of  the  conmiencement  and  first  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 
(8.)  There  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Scriptttrs  as  the  election  of  indi- 
viduals wUo  f^th ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  several  passages 
which  speak  expressly  of  personal  election :  e.  g«,  John  xv,  19 ; 
1  Peter  i,  2;  2  These,  ii,  IS,  14.  (Pp.  ^7,  MS.) 
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(4.)  ^Wff«  m  MtiCler  cfas  cf  texti^  Teferring  to  believers,  nqi  indi- 
*^  •»  «  bodf  fcrmbig  tiie  Chnrch  of  Christ,  which 
^  wwrf  gtection,  are  ingeiuously  or  perverseljr 
apfucd  hf  Gihriuto  Id  the  nppott  of  their  doctrine,  when  ia 
fct  thcv  d»  Mt  coirtaiB  iL    Sock  is  Eph.  i,  4-6.    Now  in  le- 

9K^  t»  thii  ttzt.  k  migM  be  ikywn,  (a)  that  if  personal  election 
•rrw  cnaniafii  is  it*  the  ckoiee  spoken  of  is  not  of  men  merelj, 
Wtt  of  itUtwim  mem ;  bat  (b)  it  does  not  contain  the  doctrine 
ef  pnr^onal  cfectioa*  bnt  that  of  tiie  eternal  purpose  of  God  t» 
hs  vmbfe  chock  bo  kM^r  upon  the  ground  of  de- 
frott  Abrdkaa.  but  oq  that  ot/aUk  in  Christ. 
(X)  FinalT«  tke  OJiiaistie  doctrine  has  no  stronger  passage  to  leaa 
ap«a.  ^P.  S^U)  We  condode  bjr  asking,  if  this  doctrine  be 
tnw. c*^)  Wkjr  ai«  v« coaunanded  ^ U>  make  our  eUcHan  sureT 
vb.)  Where  does  Scripture  tell  os  of  elect  unbdievers  f  (c) 
And  how  can  the  Spirit  of  tnith  conrince  such  of  sin  and  danger 
when  tker  are,  •a/uct,  in  no  danger  ? 


&  lifctif  tk«s  eoaskkred  ekctioii,  we  come  now  to  examine  those  texli 
wkack  iffttk  of  the  cutfn^  and  fretftstimatkm  of  belieyers. 

(JLi  TW  wordi  "^osff*  and  ** calfing  *  occur  frequently  in  ihe  New  Testa- 
WMit    Tbe  parabte  in  Matdiew  xxu,  1-14,  seems  to  have  giyen  rise 
l»  nanT  of  tWoe ;  and  a  dear  interpretation  of  it  will  explain  the  use 
eflke  phraw  in  most  other  passages. 
%)  Three  dashes  of  persons  are  coiled  in  &e  parable.    (1.)  The  disobe- 
dient persons  who  made  fight  of  the  call.    (2.)  Those  embraced  in 
^  dass  of  *^  destitute  of  the  wedding  garment*    (3.)  The  approved 


K)  As  to  the  call  itself  (1.)  Tbe  three  classes  are  on  an  equality.  (8.) 
No  irre«tstible  influence  b  empk>jed.  (3.)  They  are  called  into  a 
fe«q[iatty«  or  society,  before  which  the  banquet  is  spread. 

Time  Yiew9  explain  the  passages  in  which  the  tenn  is  used  in  the  epis- 
tlee:  in  none  of  them  b  the  exclusive  calling  of  any  set  ntmiber  of 
men  contained. 

(11%)  The  Synod  of  Dori  attempt  (p.  353)  to  reason  the  doctrine  from  Bo- 
mane  vtii,  3U.  But  thb  passage  says  nothing  of  a  **  se/  and  determitvaU 
ima4»r  vf  m«^.*  It  treats  indeed  of  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  be- 
Uever*,  but  not  as  secured  to  them  by  any  such  decree  as  the  Synod 
of  Dorl  advocates ;  for, 
(l«)  The  matter  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  St  Paul's  lofty  oon- 

eKiston  of  hb  high  aigument  on  justification  by  fiuth. 
(^»)  *rhe  context  relieves  the  text  of  the  appearance  of  &vounng  the 

dnotrine. 
(to  Tht  apoftlo  does  indeed  speak  of  the  fareknousledge  of  believefib 
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taken  dbtributiyely  and  personally,  tocharch  privfleges;  hot  thil 
strengthens  oar  argument  against  the  use  of  the  passage  made  bj 
the  Synod  of  Dort;  for  1.  Foreknowledge  may  be  simple  i^proval, 
as  in  Romans  xi,  2 ;  and  2.  If  it  be  taken  in  this  passage  in  the  sense 
of  simple  prescience,  it  will  come  to  the  same  issue ;  for  believeis,  if 
foreknown  at  all,  in  any  other  sense  than  all  men  are  foreknowDt 
must  have  been  foreknown  as  believers. 
(4.)  As  to  the  predestination  spoken  of  in  the  text,  the  way  is  now  clear : 
the  foreknown  believers  were  predesdnated,  called,  justified,  and 
gbrified. 

Examination  of  certain  passages  of  Schiptube  supposed  to 

LIMIT  THE  EXTENT.  OF   ChBIST'S  REDEMPTION.   (Ch.  XXViL) 

1.  John  vi,  37:  "All  that  the  Father  giveth  to  me  shall  come  to  me;  and 
faim  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out**  The  Calvinistic  view 
of  this  text  is,  that  a  certain  number  were  *^ given "  to  Christ;  and  as 
none  others  can  come  to  him,  the  doctrine  of  distinguishing  grace  is  es- 
tablished. 
(1.)  Our  first  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  Christ  placed  the  reason  of  die 

Jews'  not  coming,  in  themselves,  John  v,  88,  40,  44,  46. 
(2.)  The  phrase,  '*  to  be  given  "  by  the  Father  to  Christ,  b  abundantly  ex- 
plained by  the  context 

S.  Matthew  xx,  15,  16.  The  Calvinistic  yiew  here  is,  that  God  has  a  right, 
on  the  principle  of  pure  sovereignty,  to  afford  grace  to  some,  and  to 
leave  others  to  perish  in  their  sins.  The  fact  that  this  passage  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  is  sufficient  refutation  of  the  in- 
terpretation. 

8,  2  Timothy  ii,  19.    This  text  bears  no  friendly  aspect  toward  Calvinism. 

4.  John  X,  26  :  "  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  1 

said  unto  yon."  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  Calvinistic  view  of  this 
text,  to  state  that  men  are  called  '*  the  sheep  of  Christ  **  in  regard  to  their 
qualities  and  acts,  and  not  with  reference  to  any  supposed  transaction 
between  the  Father  and  Christ 

5.  John  xiii,  18.    The  term  **  know  **  in  this  text  is  evidently  used  in  the  sense 

of  discriminating  character. 

6.  John  XV,  16.    The  word  "  chosen  "  in  this  text  is  gratuitously  interpreted 

(by  Calvinists)  as  relating  to  an  eternal  election  ;  but  Christ  had  **  chosen 
them  out  of  the  world,"  which  must  have  been  done  in  time, 

7.  2  Timothy  i,  9 :  **  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  caUing," 

&c.  No  personal  election  spoken  of  here.  The  parallel  passage,  Eph. 
ill,  4-6,  shows  that  the  apostle  was  speaking  of  the  divine  purpose  to  form 
the  church  out  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
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•■  Aots  ziii,  48 :  "  And  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  belieTed." 

(1.)  If  the  Gentiles,  who  believed,  only  did  so  because  thej  were  "  ordained" 
■o  to  do,  then  the  Jews,  who  believed  not,  were  not  guilty,  as  it  is  al^ 
finned,  of  putting  thb  word  aw  at  from  them. 

(2.)  The  Galvinistic  view  carries  with  it  the  notion  that  all  the  elect  Gen- 
tiles at  Antioch  believed  at  once,  and  that  no  more  remained  to  be  con- 
verted. 

(t.)  Some  Calvinists  render  the  words  ^ determined^  or  ^ordered,"  for 
eternal  life. 

(4.)  In  no  place  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  same  word  occurs,  b  it 
ever  employed  to  convey  the  meaning  of  destiny,  or  predestination. 

9.  Lnke  x,  20.  Our  Calvinislac  friends  foi^t,  in  interpreting  this  text,  tiiat 
names  may  be  "  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life." 

IOl  Fh)v.  xvi,  4.  The  true  meaning  is,  that  God  renders  even  tiioee  who 
have  made  themselves  wicked,  the  means  of  glorifying  his  justice  in 
tiieir  punishment 

11«  John  xii,  S7-40.  Quotation  from  IsaiaL  In  examining  this  passage,  we 
find, 

(1.)  That  it  does  not  affirm  that  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  should  be  blinded  bj 
a  divine  agency,  as  Mr.  Scott  and  the  Calvinists  assume.  In  evexy 
view  of  the  passage,  the  responsible  agent  is'** this  people" — fS^ 
perverse  and  obstinate  Jews  themselves. 

(9.)  A  simple  prophecy  is  not  a  declaration  of  purpose  at  all ;  but  the  de- 
claration of  a  fbture  event 

(t.)  Even  admitting  the  Galvinistic  view  of  this  passage,  it  would  afford  no 
proof  of  general  election  and  reprobation,  since  it  has  apjdicatbn  to 
the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jews  only. 

IS*  Jude  4.  These  certain  men  had  hoea  foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  or  their 
punishment  predicted.    There  is  nothing  here  of  eternal  purpose. 

18.  1  Cor.  iv,  7 :  "  For  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  T*    A  far- 
vourite  argument  with  Calvinists  is  founded  on  this  text ;  and  a  dHemmft 
raised  on  the  supposition  of  gospel  offers  being  made  to  two  men,  why 
one  accepts  and  the  other  rejects?    They  answer  that  election  iiam 
solves  the  question.    But, 
(1.)  Put  the  question  as  to  one  man,  at  two  different  periods ; — and  elec- 
tion will  not  solve  this  difficulty :  of  course,  then,  it  will  not  solve  the 
other. 
(2.)  The  question  of  the  apostle  has  reference  to  gifts  and  endowment*^  nol 

to  a  aifference  in  religious  state. 
(t.)  Following  out  their  view,  the  doctrine  would  follow,  that  suffideney 
of  grace  is  denied  to  the  wicked, — which  would  remove  aU  theii 
responsibility. 
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14.  AdB  XTiii,  9, 10 :  **  .  .  •  for  I  have  miich  people  in  tbis  city."  Tbis 
tnaj  mean,  aitfaer  tbat  tlMra  were  many  devout  people  in  the  city,  or 
that  there  would  be  many  subsequently  converted  there. 
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(Cb.  xxTiii.) 

We  shall  notice  in  this  chapter  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  etc. 

L  As  stated  hy  (Jolcin  himself^  and  by  Calvmistic  theologians  and  churches. 
(Pp.  Wl-410.) 

(L)  Calvin, 

1.  Statement  of  bis  opinions,  from  the  ''  Institutes."  (Pp.  881,  S82.) 
't   His  answers  to  objections  shown  to  be  weak  and  futile,  (pp.  883, 
884,)  e.  g., 
a.)  The  objection  that  the  system  is  unjust :  which  he  answers  by  as- 
serting that  it  is  the  will  of  God :  thus  making  four  evasions — 1, 
«,  8,  4. 
b.)  The  objection  that  if  corruption  is  the  cause  of  man's  destruction, 
the  corruption  itself  was  an  effect  of  the  divine  decree  :  which  he 
answers  by  referring  again  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  (P.  884.) 
8.  His  attempts  to  reconcile  bin  doctrine  with  man's  demerit,  and  to  relieve 
it  of  the  charge  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  shown  to  be  feeble 
and  contradictory.  (Pp.  885-887.) 

4.  His  system  not  reducable  to  sublapsarianism.  (P.  888.) 

5.  His  tenets  shown  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  first  ages. 

(P.  889.) 

6.  Their  history  from  the  time  of  Augustine  to  Calvin.  (P.  890.) 

(IL)  Calmnistic  theologians  and  churches, 

1.  Three  leading  theories  prevalent  among  the  reformed  churches  prior 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort 
a)  Supralapsarian.  (1.)  Decree:  to  save  certain  men  by  grace,  and 
to  condemn  others  by  justice.  (2.)  Means:  creation  of  Adam, 
and  ordination  of  sin.  (3.)  Operation :  irresistible  grace,  pro- 
ducing faith  and  final  salvation.  (4.)  Result:  that  reprobates  have 
no  grace,  and  no  capacity  of  believing  and  of  being  saved.  (Pp. 
891,  892.) 

b.)  Also  supralapsarian,  but  differing  somewhat  from  (a.),  viz.,  that  it 
does  not  lay  down  the  creation  or  the  fall  as  a  mediate  cause,  fore- 
ordained of  Grod  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  reprobation ; 
but  yet  Anninius  shows  that,  according  to  this  view,  ^  fall  is  a 
necessary  means  for  its  exercise,  and  thus  God  is  made  the  author 
of  sin.  (Pp.  892,  398.) 

c.)  Sublapsarian.  In  which  man,  as  the  object  of  predcstiiiatlon,  b 
considered  aa  fallen. 
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(1.)  Statement  of  the  doctrine.  Its  basis  is,  that  the  wboto  hnmui 
race  are  liable  to  eternal  death  in  consequence  of  Adam'*  trana- 
gresBion. 

(2.)  Refutation.  **  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,*'  but "  sin  b  tfao  trans- 
gression of  the  law." 

1.  If  the  race  be  contemplated  as  contained  seminaUy  in  Adam, 

then  the  whole  race  would  have  perished  in  Adam,  without 
the  Youchsafement  of  mercy  to  any. 

2.  If  contemplated  as  to  have  not  only  a  potential  but  a  real  exist- 

ence, then  the  doctrine  is,  that  every  man  of  the  race  is  ab- 
solutely liable  to  eternal  death  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  to  which 
he  was  not  a  consenting  party. 
8.  If  the  foreknowledge  of  actual  transgression  be  contemplated 
by  the  decree,  then  the  actual  ans  of  men  are  either  evitable 
or  necessary:  if  the  former,  then  reprobates  may  be  saved; 
if  the  latter,  none  are  responable. 
4,  It  is  alleged  that  Paul  represents  all  men  under  condeomation 
to  eternal  death  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the 
first  Adam ;  but,  (p.  897,) 
a.)  In  the  gospel "  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  men  lovedaik- 
ness  rather  than  light.'*    Hence  the  previous  state  of  con- 
demnation was  not  unalterable, 
b.)  In  Scripture,  final  condemnation  b  alwa3rs  placed  apon  the 

ground  of  actual  sin, 
c.)  The  true  sense  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  v,  b  to  be  obtained 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire  argument    He  b 
not  representing,  as  Calvinists  have  it,  the  condition  in 
which  the  human  race  would  have  been  if  Christ  had  not 
interposed,  but  its  actual  condition,  both  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  man  and  the  intervcntiou  of  Christ  (Pp.  398- 
400.) 
2.  Decisions  of  the  Synod  ofDort:  from  Scott's  translation  of  the  "Judg- 
ment of  tiie  Synod,"  &c.,  read  in  the  great  church  at  Dort,  in  1619. 
By  extracts  from  Acts  i,  1,  4-6, 10,  and  15,  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Heylin 
gave  a  true  summary  of  the  eighteen  articles  on  predestination,  in 
the  following  words: — ^^That  God,  by  an  absolute  decree,  hath 
elected  to  salvation  a  very  small  number  of  men,  without  any  regard 
to  their  faith  and  obedience  whatsoever ;  and  excluded  from  saving 
grace  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  appointed  them  by  the  same  de- 
cree to  eternal  damnation,  without  any  regard  to  their  infidelity  and 
impenitcncy."  (Pp.  401-407.) 

t.  The  Church  of  Scodand  expresses  its  doctrine  on  these  topics  in  the 
answon  to  the  12th  and  18th  questions  of  its  large  catechism;  in 
which  there  appears  a  strict  conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin. 

4.  The  Church  of  the  Vaudoisy  in  Piedmont,  by  the  Confession  of  A.  D 
1120,  establish  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of  the 
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whole  world ;  but  in  the  aeventeentfa  century  pastors  were  introduced 
fit>in  Geneva,  and  the  Confession  of  1655  embraces  the  doctrine  and 
almost  the  very  words  of  Calvin  on  this  point 

6.  The  French  Churches^  in  their  Confession  of  1558,  declare  Calvinistio 
sentiments,  but  the  expressions  are  gnarded  and  carefuL 

6.  Hie  Westminster  Confession  gives  the  sentiments  of  the  English  Pres- 
byterian Churches,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  chapter  iii, 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  advanbed  in  conformity  with  the 
most  unmitigated  parts  of  Calvin's  InsUtutes. 

L  As  held  in  certain  modifications  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme.  (Pp.  410-422.) 

(L)  Baxterianism :  advanced  by  Richard  Baxter,  in  his  treatise  of  Universal 
Redemption,  and  in  his  Methodus  Theologies;  but  derived  from  th» 
writings  of  Camero,  and  defended  by  Amyraut  and  others. 

1.  It  dificrs  from  High  Calvinism,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction :  ai 

the  system  explicitly  asserts  that  Christ  made  satb^tion  by  his  death 
equally  for  the  sins  of  every  man.  Baxter  draws  many  **  absurd  cor^ 
sequents  from  the  doctrine  which  denieth  universal  satisfaction." 
(Pp.  4^3-416.) 

2.  But  from  an  examination  of  his  entire  scheme,  it  amounts  only  to  this, 

— that  although  a  conditional  satisfaction  has  been  purchased  by 
Christ  for  all  men,  yet  Christ  has  not  purchased  for  all  men  the 
power  of  performing  the  required  condition  of  salvation.  Baxter 
gives  to  the  elect  irresistible  effectual  grace ;  but  to  others  sufficient 
graccy  which  is  called  by  himself,  aptly  enough, "  sufficient  ineffectual 
grace.*'  He  admits  that  all  men  may  have  grace  to  bring  them 
nearer  Christ;  but  coming  nearer  to  Christ,  and  nearer  to  saving 
faith,  are  with  him  quite  distinct  His  concern  seems  to  be,  to  show, 
not  how  the  non-elect  might  be  saved,  but  how  they  might  with  some 
plausibility  be  damned.  Quotations  from  Curcellceus,  Dr.  Womack, 
and  ^laclaine,  are  in  point  (Pp.  417-421.) 

(n.)  Dr.  WiUiams*s  scheme  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  theory  of  supra- 
lapsarian  reprobation.  In  all  other  mitigated  schemes,  the  '*  sufficiency 
ofgrace^is  understood  in  Baxter's  sense.  The  labour  of  all  these 
theories  is  to  find  out  some  pretext  for  punishing  those  that  perish, 
independent  of  the  Scriptural  reason,  the  rejection  of  a  mercy  free 
for  all. 

ILAsto  their  origin.  They  seem  to  have  arisen,  not  from  a  careful  exami- 
na^on  of  Scripture,  but  from  metaphysical  subtleties,  for  by  these  they 
have  at  all  times  been  chiefly  supported. 

(L)  Eternal  decrees. 
1.  This  term  is  nowhere  employed  in  Scripture :  its  signification,  (if  it  be 
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used  at  all,)  must  be  controlled  by  Scriptare.  The  decrees  of  God 
can  only  Scriptorally  signify  the  determination  of  his  will  in  his 
government  of  the  world  he  has  made. 

S.  These  decrees  are,  in  Scripture,  referred  to  two  classes :  (1)  a  deter- 
mination to  do  certain  things;  and  (2)  a  determination  to  permit 
certain  ^ngs  to  be  done  by  free  and  accountable  creatures.  This 
last  does  not  involve  the  consequence  of  making  God  tiie  authcn*  oi 
sin. 

8.  That  many  of  the  divine  decrees  are  conditional  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  which  abounds  with  examples  of  decrees  to  which  condi- 
tions are  annexed.  We  have  also  instances,  as  in  the  case  oC  EUy 
of  the  revocation  of  the  divine  decrees.  (Pp.  425-428.) 

'     (IL)  The  prescience  of  God. 

1.  The  CalvinisUc  popular  argument   is,  that  as  the  final  condition  of 

every  man  is  foreseen,  it  must  be  certain,  and  therefore  inevitable 
and  necessary.  The  answer  is,  that  certainty  and  necessity  are  two 
perfectly  distinct  predicaments, — as  certainty  exists  in  the  mind  fore- 
seeing, but  necessity  qualifies  the  action  foreseen. 

2.  The  scholastic  argument 

(a.)  The  schoolmen  distinguish  between  (1.)  Scientia  indejlnita,  the 
knowledge  of  possible  things,  and  (2.)  Scientia  visionis^  the  know- 
ledge which  God  has  of  all  real  existences;  to  which  the  anti- 
predestinarians  added  (3.)  Scientia  media^  to  express  God's  know- 
ledge of  the  actions  of  free  agents,  and  the  divine  acts  consequent 
upon  them, 
(b.)  Absolute  predestination  is  identified  with  scientia  visionis  by  the 
Calvin ists :  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  HiWs  Lectures.  (P.  481.) 
The  sophistry  of  Dr.  HilPs  statement  lies  in  this,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  divine  will  to  produce  the  universe  is  made  to  include 
a  determination  **  to  produce  the  whole  series  of  beings  and 
events  that  were  then  future :"  while  among  the  "  beings"  to  be 
produced  were  some  endowed  with  free  will    If  this  be  denied^ 
then  man  is  not  accountable  for  his  personal  offences:  fal- 
lowed, then  his  (say)  sinful  acts  cannot  have  been  determined 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  divine  will,  as  the  production  of  the 
universe  and  the  beings  which  composed  it. 

(m.)  The  human  will.  (P.  485.) 
1.  CalvinistB  find  it  necessary  to  the  consistency  of  their  theory  thai  the 
oolitionSf  as  well  as  the  acts,  of  man  should  be  placed  in  boodagt ; 
and  their  doctrine  fairiy  stated  is,  that  the  will  is  determined  to  one 
class  of  objects,  no  other  being  possible^  The  Scriptural  doctrine  is^ 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  man — who  without  that  grace  would  be 
morally  incapable  of  choosing  anything  but  evil — is  endowed  With 
the  power  of  choosing  good.  (P.  486.) 
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%  More  moderate  Calvinists  contend  that  tranagreason  are  re!^nable 
for  their  evil  acts,  becaose  they  are  done  willingly,  althoogh  their 
will  conld  not  bat  choose  them.  We  reply,  that  this  is  only  the  case 
where  the  time  of  trial  is  past,  as  in  devils  and  apostates ;  and  then 
only  because  these  are  personally  guilty  of  having  vitiated  their  own 
wills :  but  the  case  is  different  as  to  probationers ;  for, 
(1.)  It  is  decided  by  the  Word  of  Giod,  that  men  who  perish  might 

have  "  chosen  life."  (P.  488.) 
(S.)  The  Batoral  reason  of  mankind  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doo- 
trine.  (P.  439.) 
3.  The  metaphysical  doctrine  is,  that  the  will  is  swayed  by  motives  which 
arise  from  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  man ;  but,  (p.  439,) 
(1.)  This  still  leaves  us  in  the  difficulty,  that  men  are  bound  by  a 

chain  of  events  established  by  an  almighty  power. 
(2.)  The  doctrine  is  contradicted  by  the  language  of  men  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages. 
(3.)  We  deny  the  necessary  connexion  between  motive  and  volition. 
That  the  mind  acts  generally  under  the  influence  of  motives  may 
be  granted,  but  that  it  is  operated  upon  by  them  necessarily y  is 
contradicted, 
(a.)  By  the  fact  of  our.  oflen  acting  under  the  weakest  reason,  which 

is  the  character  of  all  sins  against  judgment ;  and, 
(b.)  By  the  fact  that  we   have  power  to  displace  one  motive  by 
another,  and  to  contrd  those  circumstances  fix»n  which  motives 
flow. 

(17,)  The  divine  sovereignty,  (P.  422.) 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is,  that  God  does  what  he  ^^lls,  only  because  he 
wills  it.    But  it  can  be  shown  from  Scripture,  that  the  acts  of  the 
divine  will  are  under  the  direction  of  the  divine  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  justice, 

(V.)  The  case  of  heathen  nations  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  Calvinists  as 
presenting  equal  difficulties  to  those  urged  against  election  and  repro- 
bation. But  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  unless  it  be  granted  that 
heathen,  as  such,  are  excluded  from  heaven.  (P.  444.) 

1.  Heathen  are  bad  enough,  but  the  question  is  not  what  they  are,  but 

what  they  might  be :  they  are  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation ; 
and 

2.  St  Paul  affirms  that  the  divine  law  has  not  perished  from  among  them, 

but  that  if  they  live  up  to  the  light  which  they  possess  they  may  be 
saved. 

(YL)  Irresistible  grace.  We  admit  that  man,  in  his  simply  natural  state,  is 
insufficient  of  himself  to  think  or  do  anything  of  a  saving  tendency ; 
and  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  vouchsafed,  we  are  often  entirely  pas- 
sive in  the  first  instance;  but  we  contend  that  the  grace  of  God  has 
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been  bestowed  upon  all  men,  inasmuch  as  all  are  required  to  do  tluM 
things  which  have  a  saving  tendency.    These  premises 

1.  Establish  the  justice  of  God  in  the  condemnation  of  men,  aiid 

2.  Secure  the  glory  of  our  salvation  to  the  grace  of  God.  (P.  44S.) 


(D.)— FURTHER  BENEFITS  OF  REDEMPTION.  (Ch.  xxix.; 

I  Entire  sanctificcUion  of  believers.    That  there  is  a  distinction  between  a 
generate  state  and  a  state  of  perfect  holiness,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
exhortations  to  believers  in  1  Thess.  v,  23,  and  2  Cor.  vii,  1. 

1.  The  time  when  we  are  to  expect  this  blessing  has  been  disputed.     It  is 

admitted  that  the  soul  must  be  entirely  cleansed  before  it  can  pass  into 
heaven,  but  many  contend  that  the  final  stroke  to  corruption  can  only 
be  given  at  death ;  but 

(1.)  The  promise  of  sanctification  is  nowhere  restricted  in  Scripture  to 
the  article  of  death. 

f  2.)  The  soul's  union  with  the  body  is  nowhere  represented  as  a  neceasary 
obstacle  to  its  entire  sanctification.  Romans  vii,  has  indeed  been  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  this,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  apostle  is  giving  the 
experience  of  one  yet  under  the  law,  and  not  in  a  state  of  deliverance 
by  Christ 

(3.)  This  doctrine  is  disproved  by  those  passages  which  connect  sanctifi- 
cation with  the  subsequent  exhibition  of  its  fruits  in  life. 

(4.)  It  is  disproved,  also,  by  all  those  passages  which  require  us  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  for  these  are  required  of  us  in  perfec- 
tion and  i^aturity,  and  necessarily  suppose  the  entire  sanctification 
of  the  soul  from  the  opposite  and  antagonist  evils. 

(5.)  This  doctrine  involves  other  antiscriptural  consequences : — that  the 
scat  of  sin  is  in  the  flesh ;  and  that  the  flesh  must  not  only  lust  against 
the  spirit,  but  on  many  occasions  be  the  conqueror. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  as  sanctification  can  neither  be  referred  to  the 
hour  of  death,  nor  placed  subsequently  to  this  life,  it  is  an  attainment 
to  which  believers  are  called  during  this  life. 

2.  The  manner  of  sanctification.  It  may  be,  (1)  gradual,  or  (2)  instantaneous. 

8.  Objections  to  this  doctrine. 

(1.)  It  supposes  future  impeccability.  Nay :  the  angels  sinned,  and  so 
did  our  first  parents. 

(2.)  It  renders  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ  superfluoos. 
Nay:  for  this  state  of  sanctification  is  maintained  by  the  constant  in- 
fldences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vouchsafed  through  Christ's  intercession. 

(t.)  It  shuts  out  the  use  of  the  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses."  But, 
a)  this  prayer  is  designed  for  men  in  a  mixed  condition,  b)  All  sin 
must  not  be  continued,  in  order  that  this  prayer  may  be  employed. 
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And  c)  The  defects  and  infinnides  of  a  being  naturally  imperfect, 
aiie  not  inconsistent  with  moral  holiness. 

n.  The  right  to  pray  is  another  benefit  which  accmes  to  believers ;  and  fo  if 

in.  The  special  providence  of  God. 

TV    Victory  over  death  is  also  awarded  to  them. 

y  The  immediate  reception  of  the  soul  into  a  state  of  blessedness.  **  The  sacred 
writers  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  naturall  j 
distinct  and  separable,  and  that  the  soul  is  susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasnre 
daring  that  separation."    Quotation  from  Campbell. 

VL  Resurrection  of  the  body.  There  is  some  dispute  in  regard  to  this  doctrine 
— whether  it  implies  a  resurrection  of  the  substance  of  the  body,  or  of  a 
minute  and  indesti-uctible  yerm. 

1.  The  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  seems  to  favour  the  germ  theory  is^ 

1  Cor.  XV,  35 :  **  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come  ?"  These  two  questions  both  imply  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact, 
not  an  inquiry  as  to  the  modus  agendi ;  and  the  apostle  answers  thea 
by  showing,  in  answer  to  the  frst  question,  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible in  the  thing ;  and  in  answer  to  the  second^  that  the  doctrine 
of  our  reunion  with  the  body  implies  nothing  contrary  to  the  hopes  of 
liberation  from  the  *'  burden  of  this  flesh,''  because  of  the  glorified 
qualities  which  God  is  able  to  give  to  matter.  (P.  463.) 

2.  There  are  several  difficulties  connected  with  this  theory ;  for  on  its  hy- 

pothesis 

(1.)  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body;  for  the  germ  cannot  be  called 
tlie  body. 

.(2.)  There  is  no  resurrection  from  death  at  all,  but  a  vegetation  from  a 
secret  principle  of  life. 

(3.)  It  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  pagan  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis. 

An  objection  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been  drawn  from  the 
changes  of  its  substance  during  life.  This  docs  not  affect  the  doctrine,  that 
the  body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  shall  be  raised  up.  "  But,"  wo  are  told, 
**  the  same  bodies  that  sin  may  not  be  punished."  We  answer,  that  the  soul 
is  the  only  rcwaixlablc  subject — the  body  is  its  instrument. 


PART   THIRD. 


MORALS    OP    CHRISTIANITY 


OUTLINE. 

(I.)      The  moral  law.  (Ch.  I) 

(H)    The  duties  we  owe  to  God.  (Ch.  ii,  iil) 
(in.)  Duties  to  our  neighbour.  (Ch.  ir.) 


(I.)  THE  MORAL  LAW.  (Ch.  L) 

Prelimiiiftrj  obBerrations : — 
(1.)  The  morals  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  presented  to  us  in  the  iarm 

of  a  regular  code. 
(2.)  The  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  everywhere  presappooed. 

L  The  moral  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  pass  into  the  Christian  code.  (Pp.  469, 
470.) 

1.  The  ceremonial  law  is  repealed,  being  adumbrative  and  temporary; 

2.  The  political  law  also ;  but 

8.  The  moral  precepts  are  not  repealed ;  but  even  incidentally  re-enacted. 
SdLj  Chrisf  s  declaration,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to 
fulfil ;"  and  Paurs,  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faitb  ?* 
The  aigument,  then,  from  the  want  of  formal  re-enactment,  has  no 
weight. 

4.  The  entire  decalogue  is  brought  into  the  Christian  code  by  a  distinct  in- 

junction of  its  separate  precepts.  (Pp.  470, 471.) 

IL  TTiese  latos,  in  the  Christian  code^  stand  in  other  and  higher  drcumsttmces 
than  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

1.  They  are  extended  more  expressly  to  the  heart. 

2.  They  are  carried  out  into  a  greater  variety  of  duties. 

5.  There  is  a  more  enlarged  injunction  of  positive  and  particular  Tirtoes. 

4.  All  overt  acts  are  connected  with  corresponding  principles. 

5.  These  laws  are  connected  with  promises  of  divine  assistance. 

6.  They  have  a  living  illustration  in  the  example  of  Christ 

7.  They  are  connected  with  higher  sanctions. 
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OL  All  cMempti  to  teach  morab,  independmU  of  ChriM^amUy^  must  be  of 
ehievaui  tendency,  (Pp.  47S-474.) 

1.  Because  mch  attemptB  coayej  tbe  imprenon  that  reoion  alone  could 

duoover  the  daty  of  mao. 
S.  Becaofle  ihej  displace  what  ia  perfect  for  what  is  wiptffecL 

5.  Because  they  torn  away  from  the  xeyealed  law  to  inferior  oonsideratioiiSv 

sach  as  beaoty,  fitness,  &c. 
4.  Beoaose  ^Saej  either  enjoin  dudes  mer^  outward  in  te  act,  or  else  as- 
sume that  faoman  natmre  is  able  to  cleanse  itselfl 

6.  Because  that  by  separating  doctrvncM  from  monab,  &ey  propose  a  new 

plan,  otter  ilaai  that  of  the  gospel,  fbr  renofating  and  moraliiing  the 
world.  Tet  moral  philosophy,  if  ]»operiy  gnarded,  and  tak^  in  oon- 
neaon  wilii  the  whole  Christian  syston,  is  not  to  be  nndemdned. 


.  Am  to  the  reawne  on  wkieh  moral  preeepte  rett,  it  may  be  remaiked, 

1.  Some  rest  wholly  on  the  authority  of  a  rerealer ; 

%  Others  are  accompanied  with  manifest  ratioDal  eridenoe; 

Z,  Others  partially  disckse  thttr  rationale  to  the  anzioos  inqnirer. 

^«  Wiih  TWj^&cX  to  ihetigpflkalhn  of  general  prtc^pi$^i^^ 


1.  ThepivceptsmMtbe^sfiatiL 

2.  JBKspluMM  to  genend  rvles  shodd  be  watched  with  jeakwiy. 


VL  Cflrmmde  of  moral 

1.  ''Eternal  and  necesniy  fitness  of  things,*  leaves  the  qnestion  still  open. 

3.  ^  Moral  sense,''  also  unsatisfactory ;  for 

(a.)  Its  indicatioiis  are  neit3ier/)efyse<  nor  tmiform. 
(b.)  Its  mandates  have  no  authority. 
8.  **  Doctrine  of  the  greatest  good :"  drcnitoos,  and  imposnble  in  practice. 

4.  The  wiU  of  God^  then,  the  only  true  ground  of  moral  obfigation.    The 

obligation  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  the  creatore  to  the  Orealor. 

TIL  Nature  ofmond  rectitude.    (Rtyne's  view.) 

U  We  sustain  Tarions  relations  to  God. 

t.  We  sustain  Tarious  relations  to  each  other. 

Yirtne  is  the  conformity  or  harmony  of  man's  affections  or  actions,  with  the 
Tarions  regulations  in  which  he  has  been  placed ;  and  since  these  rela- 
tions were  constiteted  by  God,  recttude  may  be  regarded  as  confimnity 
to  the  moral  nature  of  God,  the  ultimate  standard  of  virtue. 
Vou  L— F. 
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(IL)  THE  DUTIES  WE  OWE  TO  GOD.  (Ch.  ii,  in.) 

Sammed  ap  in  Scripture  under  the  word  godUnesSf  embracing 
L  Internal  pHnc^des. 

1.  "Sabmiflrion  to  God. 

(a.)  Grounded  on  the  obligations  (1)  of  creation,  (2)  of  redemption, 
(b.)  Regulated  by  his  will,  wUch  is  the  highest  role  of  moral  firtoe, 

(1)  Becanse  of  iti  authority. 

(2)  Because  it  defines  and  enforces  every  branch  of  dntj. 
(8)  Because  it  annuls  every  contrary  rule. 

(4)  Because,  instead  of  lowering  its  claims  to  suit  man's  weakness, 

connects  itself  with  the  ofier  of  strength  from  on  high. 
(6)  Because  it  accommodates  itself  to  no  man's  interests. 
(6)  Because  it  admits  no  exceptions  in  obedience. 

2.  Love  to  God. 

(a.)  Its  nature.  (Pp.  481,  482.) 

(b.)  Iti  importance  in  securing  obedience.  (Bp,  482,  488.) 
8.  Trust  in  God. 
(a.)  Grounded  on  the  divine  injunction.    Fh)bable.f«os(m,  to  aecore 

peace  of  mind, 
(b.)  Measured  by  the  divine  promises  of  help  in  the  woid  of  God. 
(cO  Hence  connected  with  conversion,  necMsarfly.  (Pp.  484, 485.) 

4.  Fear  of  God. 

(a.)  Its  nature: — (1.)  Reverential,  not  servile;  yet  (2.)  InTolnng 

sense  ot  our  conditional  liability  to  his  di^easure. 
(b.)  Its  practical  influence. 

5.  Holiness  rests  upon  these  moral  principles  and  habits. 


n.  ExtenuU  duties. 

Aa  Ptoger* 
(a.)  It  is  enjoined  in  Scripture.    Matt  vii,  7 ;  Luke  xxi,  86 ;  FhiL  iv,  6; 

1  Thess.  V,  17.    Where  it  is  required  to  be  (1.)  Earnest:  John  iv, 

24;  Rom.  xii,  12.    (2.)  Importunate:  Luke.zi;  2  Cor.  zii,  8,  9. 

(8.)  Offered  for  particular  blesrings :  FhiL  iv,  6 ;  Ftalm  cxzii,  6 ; 

Zech.  X,  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  1-8,  etc. 
(b.)  Hie  reason  on  which  it  rests.    We  can  infer  from  Scripture, 

1.  That  it  cannot  of  itself  produce  in  man  a  fitness  for  the  reoepCioii 

of  Grod*s  merdes. 

2.  That  it  is  not  an  instrwnent  but  a  condition  of  grace.  (Pp.  489, 490.) 

3.  But  that  it  preserves  in  men's  minds  a  sense  of  God's  agency  in  die 

world,  and  of  the  dependence  of  all  creatures  upon  him.  (P.  491.) 
(o.)  Objections  to  this  duty. 
1.  One  is  founded  on  predestination. 
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a.  Answer  on  pi^estinamnpriiidplesixtfiiffident  and  contr^ 

b.  True  answer,  that  altiiongh  God  has  dbiblfUely  predetermined 

some  things,  there  are  others  which  he  has  conditionally  pre- 
determined. 
2.  A  second  is  finmded  on  the  perfectioos  of  the  dirine  character. 

Bslej's  answer. 
8.  A  third  is,  that  it  is  hard  to  oonoeiTe  how  prajer  can  affect  (he  case 
of  others. 

a.  If  it  were  so,  that  wonld  not  affect  the  daty. 

b.  Bat  it  is  no  harder  to  conceive  than  why  one  man's  virtnes  or 

Tices  should  affect  the  condition  of  others,  which  is  the  case 
ererj  daj.  (Pp.  493,  494.) 
(d.)  Division  of  prayer.    Four  bnmches. 

1.  Ejacoktoxy. 

a.  Its  nature,    h.  Its  advantsges. 

2.  Private. 

a.  Foonded  upon  Christ's  injunotion  and  example. 

b.  Designed  to  produce  unlimited  confidence  in  God  our  Father. 

3.  Family. 

a.  Paiey's  view  of  it  defective. 

b.  Its  obligation  shown,  (1.)  From  the  very  constitution  of  a  family. 

(Pp.  496,  497.)     (2.)  From  the  fact  that  the  eariiesi  patriaichal 
wordiip  was  family  worship,  which  was  not  revoked  either  by 
Judaism  or  Christianity.  (I^  498,  499.) 
c  Its  advantages. 

4.  Public. 

a.  Its  obligation  shown.  (P.  500.)     (1.)  From  the  example  of  public 

worship  among  the  Jews.  (2.)  By  inference^  from  the  com- 
mand to  publish  the  gospel  implying  assemblies.  (3.)  By  direct 
precepts,  e.  g.,  Paul's  Epistles  are  commanded  to  be  read  in 
churches.  (4.)  From  the  practice  of  the  primitive  age,  shown 
from  St  Paul  and  St  Clement 

b.  Its  advantages.  (P.  501.) 
(e.)  Forms  of  prayer. 

1.  Worship  should  be  spiritual — which  was  doubtless  the  character  of 

that  of  the  primitive  Church.  (P.  502.)  Latin  and  Greek  corrup- 
tions. The  liturgies  of  the  reformed  churches  purified  from  these 
corruptions. 

2.  Objections  to  forms  of  prayer. 

a.  Absolute.    But 

(1.)  This  objec^n  involves  principles  which  cannot  be  acted 

upon.  (P.  503.) 
(2.)  It  dbregards  example  and  antiquity.    Example  of  Jews:  of 

John  Baptist:  of  Christ:  of  primitive  Chorch.  (P.  504.) 

b.  It  is  objected,  that  ^  forms  composed  fiur  one  age  become  unfit  for 

another."    But^ 
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(1.)  The  fonn  may  be  modified. 

(2.)  In  fact,  sncli  fbrms  have  not  become  oboolete  among  us. 
(8.)  1£  opinions  become  onacriptaral,  the  form  b  a  safeguard 
against  heresy. 

c.  "  Hie  repetition  of  the  form  produces  weariness  and  inattention." 

Answer, 
(1.)  The  devoot  win  not  grow  weary. 
(2.)  The  nndeyoat  will,  even  if  extempore  prayers  are  used. 

d.  *'  Forms  most  take  too  general  a  character."  (F.  506.)    Answer, 
(1.)  This  is  not  true  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
(2.)  J£  extempore  prayer  be  allowed  also,  the  objection  has  no 

weight 

3.  Objections  to  extempore  prayer. 

a.  It  gives  rise  to  extravagant  addresses  to  God.    Ans.  This  will 

only  be  the  case  where  the  preachers  are  foolidi  or  incompetent. 

b.  It  confbses  the  minds  of  the  hearers.    Ans.  This  lay  against  the 

inspired  prayers  in  die  Bible  when  first  uttered ;  and  would  now 
lie  against  all  occasional  forms.    Facts,  too,  disprove  it 

4.  Concluaon.    That  each  mode  has  its  advantages,  and  that  their  pro- 

per combination  forms  the  best  public  service. 

B.  Praise  and  thanksgiving. 

a.  Ftalms  and  hymns,  to  be  sung  with  the  voice,  and  united  with  the 

melody  of  the  heart,  are  of  apostolic  injunction. 
h.  Uses.    1)  To  acknowledge  God.    2)  To  promote  suitable  sentiments 

of  gratitude  and  dependence  in  our  hearts. 

C.  Observance  of  the  Lard*s  day,  (Ch.  iii.) 
L  Obligation.  (Pp.  508-520.) 

(L)  Though  the  observance  is  nowhere  enjoined  in  so  many  wordsi 
yet,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the 
creation,  we  derive  its  obligation  with  great  clearness  fit)m  tiie 
Scriptures. 

a.  As  to  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  in  general. 

(1.)  InferentiaUy,  from  the  history  of  its  observance  from  the  cve»* 

tion  down  to  the  period  of  the  gospel  narrative,  (p.  509^) 

while  no  Scripture  indicates  its  abolition. 

(2.)  Directly  f  since  the  decalogue  is  binding  on  us,  proved,  (p.  510,) 

(a.)  By  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  he  **  came  not  to  destroy 

the  law  and  the  prophets." 
(b.)  By  the  text,  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
(c)  By  St  Paul's  reply,  (Bom.  iii,  81,)  <<Do  we  then  make 
void  the  law  through  fiuth?" 

b.  As  to  the  observance  of  a  particular  day: — 

(1.)  The  change  fttxn  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  was  made  by 
in^iired  men.  (P.  511.) 
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(2.)  This  change  did  not  alter  the  law  of  Ae  Sabbadi,  which 
not  80  drcuinataatial  as  to  require  uniform  modes  of  reckon- 
ing time,  and  ofanrranee  of  latitodee  and  kmptndes  for  itti 
fblfilment  (P.  51 S.) 

(8.)  The  original  command  njn  nothing  of  the  epoch  when  the 
reckoning  ahoold  begin.  (Holden,  pp.  512,  518.) 

(4.)  But,  for  the  sake  of  pMk  toorsl»>,  the  Sabbath  should  be 
ufdfarmly  observed  by  a  whole  commnnity  at  the  same  time. 
(IL)  But  It  has  been  domed  that  the  Sabbath  toot  institated  aft  the 

creation.  (P.  514.) 
a.  Palej's  ground,  as  summed  up  and  answered  bj  Hidden.    His 
principal  ground  is,  ^  that  the  font  institudon  of  the  Sabbath 
took  place  during  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  f 
and  from  the  passage  in  Ezod.  zyi,  he  infers, 

1.  ^  That  if  the  Sabbath  had  been  instituted  at  creation,  there 
would  be  some  mention  of  it  in  the  hiitorjr  of  the  pairiarobal 
ages."  But  this  history  is  yery  brief:  there  are  omissions  in  it 
more  extraordinaiy,  e.  g.,  prayer  and  circumciaon.  The  Sab- 
bath is  hardly  mentioned  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Roth,  Ac ;  but 
the  obaenranoe  of  it  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  in  the  patriarchal  history. 

%  **That  there  is  nak,  in  Exed.  zri,  any  intianation  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution."  But  the 
foct  is,  that  it  is  mentiooed  exactly  in  the  way  an  historian 
would,  who  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a  well-known  institution. 

8  Gren.,  chap,  ii,  is  next  adduced  hj  Dr.  Paley  as  not  inconsistent 
with  his  opinion,  as  he  concurs  with  those  critics  who  suppose 
that  Moaes  mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  in  that 
place,  by  proUptis,  in  the  order  of  connexion,  not  of  time. 
Butthb  doctrine  is  altogether  gratnitoiis,  and  also  inconsistent 
with  the  deogn  of  the  sacred  historian  to  give  a  clear  and 
faithful  history. 
^Hie  law  of  tiie  Sabbadi,  then,  is  unwenal,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 

n.  Mode  of  observing  the  Christian  Sabbath.  (Pp.  520-534.) 

1.  There  are  two  extremes:  (1.)  To  regard  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 

prudential  institution ;-  (2.)  To  negfect  the  diatinctioo  between  the 
mmxd  and  tiie  ceremomal  law  of  Moses :  but  yet, 

2.  Dioae  precepts  of  the  Levitical  code  which  relate  to  ^e  Sabbath 

are  of  great  use  to  us,  (p.  522 ;)  though,  independent  of  these, 
8.  We  have  throughout  the  Scriptures  abundant  guidance, — ^by  which 
we  learn,  a.)  That  the  Sabbadi  is  to  be  a  day  of  rest  and  devotion. 
b.)  That  worics  of  mercy  are  not  unlawful  c.)  But  that  the 
management  of  public  charities  is  too  secular  an  employment  for 
the  Ssbbath.  d.)  And  that  amusements  and  recreations  are  out 
of  place,  nay,  sindfoL 
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(UL)  DUTIES  TO  OUR  NEIGHBOUR.  (Ch.  iv.) 

L  ChabitYi  wUch  is  to  be  oonsidered, 

1.  As  to  itB  source. 
That  source  is  a  regenerated  state  of  mind. 

2.  As  to  its  exclunveness.    It  shuts  out  aU  1)  anger ;  2)  implacability ;  S)  n- 

yenge ;  4)  prejudice ;  5)  evil-speaking ;  6)  petty  aggressions,  though  Legal; 
7)  artificial  distinctions,  as  its  limitations. 

3.  As  to  its  active  expression. 

(1.)  It  delights  in  sympatiiy,  liberality,  &c.,as  it  is  not  merely  negative. 

(2.)  It  dictates  and  regulates  toorks  of  mercy. 

(8.)  It  teaches  us  that  we  are  only  stewards  of  the  divine  goodness.  (P.  528.) 

n.  JusTiOB.    (L)  Ethical.    (JL)  Economical.    (III.)  Political. 
(L)  Ethical  justice  respects, 

A.  Man's  natural  r^hts,  which  are, 

1.  Bight  to  life;  which  is  guarded  by  the  precept,  <<Thou  shalt  not 

kill,"  &c. 

2.  Bight  of  property :  guarded  by  the  law,  **  Thou  shalt  not  steal  nor 

covet" 
8.  Bight  of  liberty.    Manstealing  is  classed  in  the  New  Testament  widi 
the  greatest  crimes.    In  noticing  the  question  of  slavery,  we  remark, 

a.)  That  slavery  did  exist  under  the  Jewish  law ;  but  of  a  much  milder 
type  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  it  is,  that  a  legislature  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  justified  in  mitigating,  rather  than  abolishing,  the  evil. 

b.)  Every  Christian  government  binds  itself  to  be  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  obviously  opposed  to 
slavery.  (Pp.  681,  682.) 

c)  Modem  African  slavery  of  course  calls  loudly  for  the  application  of 
such  principles.  The  slaves  have  never  lost  the  right  to  liberty; 
and  that  liberty  should  be  restored.  The  manner  of  its  restora- 
tion is  in  the  power  of  government,  provided,  1.  That  the  eman- 
cipation be  sincerely  determined  upon  at  some  future  time.  2. 
That  it  be  not  delayed  beyond  the  period  which  the  general 
interest  of  the  slaves  themselves  prescribes.  8.  That  all  possible 
means  be  adopted  to  render  freedom  a  good  to  them. 

B.  The  question  may  be  asked,  whether  man  himself  has  the  power  of  sur- 

rendering these  great  natural  rights  at  his  own  option  ? 
1.  With  respect  to  life. 
(1.)  Where  cfti^y- calls,  (as  in  case  of  invasion,  or  when  our  allegiance 

to  Christ  must  otherwise  be  laid  down,)  we  are  not  only  at  liberty 

to  take  the  risk,  but  bound  to  do  it 
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(2.)  Smdtjk  vas  oonadeied  nnUwfiil  by  the  andeiiti,  on  the  gnmnd 
of  ito  being  a  TioUtkn  of  Go(fB  appotniment ;  and  modern  ethical 
uTiters  haye  added  Kttle  to  the  £ane  of  their  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject   Of  coarse  flieir  Tiews  ave  ineflkient    **Thoo  shalt  not 
killy"  is  the  divine  prohibition  agunst  killing  oorselyes  as  well  as 
others:— noty^'Thoa shalt  do  no  nmrder,"  as  Archbishop  Whatelj 
inoQRectly  qooles,  and  tiien  reasons  upon.    The  crime  of  murder 
Hes  in  the  Ad  tfiat  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God— inmiortaL 
Sel^fflnrder  is  unpardonable. 
(S.)  IhuiHng  inTobea  the  two  crimes  of  mnrder  and  soioide. 
2.  With  respect  to  property    Chrisiianitx  teaches  ns  that  ^^opetty  is  a 
tnut;  and  that  gambling,  prodigality,  te^  are  nolatkms  of  that 


S.  Ubertjf  cannot  be  Tofamtuilx  parted  with  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 


C.  The  right  cieonscience  is  now  to  be 
1.  The  duhf  of  religioas  wonhip  and  opinions,  and  the  right  to  the  pto- 
fesrion  of  the  latter  and  practioe  of  the  fioxmer,  are  strictlj  eorrela- 
tire ;  and  as  the  obligation  to  perform  the  duty  cannot  be  removed, 
so  nadier  can  the  right  to  its  performance  be  destroyed. 
S.  But  government  has  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  right  is  ezeroised,  and  can  interfere  (1,)  whero  the  wot^ 
Aip  is  Texatioas  to  society  in  genenl ;  or  (2,)  the  opinions  sobTersiye 
of  the  principles  of  social  oider;  or  (8,)  where  dangerous  political 
opinions  are  connected  with  religious  notions. 
S.  The  case  of  tiiose  who  reject  rerelaticm  must  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  (P.  642.) 
(1.)  Simple  jMfln  may  affofd  such  a  plea  of  conscience  as  the  state 

ought  to  admit,  thou^  rejected  by  a  sound  theolog^. 
(2.)  To  AAeinn  no  toleration  can  be  extended  by  a  Christian  goyem- 
ment ; — ^for,  a)  jurisprudence  cannot  coexist  with  such  doctrines ; 
b)  they  are  subyersiye  of  the  monJs  of  the  people ;  and,  c)  no 
ooasdenoe  can  be  pleaded  by  their  yoCaries  for  the  avowal  of 
such  tenetk 


X)  Sconomtco/yuffu^  respects  those  relations  which  grow  out  of  the  existence 
of  men  in  &milies. 

1.  BeUuion  of  husband  and  wife,  founded  on  the  institution  of  marriage. 
(1.)  06ti^aftan  of  marriage.     6eneral,but  notimperatiye,  on  eyeiyman, 
in  all  circumstances.    Exceptions  require  the  justification  of  an 
equal  or  paramount  obligation. 
(2.)  ffidt  of  marriage. 

(a.)  To  produce  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  children. 

(b.)  To  fix  tiie  leUtions  which  give  rise  to  the  domestic  affections,  etc. 
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(o.)  To  prenraot  poljgpmj,  which,  1,  wai  forbidden  bj  the  onginal 
kw,  alAougfa  the  praotioe  of  the  JeWs  maj  have  faUen  short  of  it ; 
%  waa  ezpreiilj  forbidden  bj  Christ  in  hit  diacoone  with  the 
Fharisees;  S,  is  forbidden  also  bj  nature. 

(d.)  To  prevent  fornication,  (p.  646 :)  which  it  does,  1,  by  providing 
for  a  lawfbl  gratification  of  the  soraal  appetite ;  2,  hj  the  mntoal 
lore  which  it  presupposes  in  the  parties,  without  wfaieh  the  instito- 
tion  IS  profiuied. 
(S.)  C^orocter  of  the  marriage  contraet 

(a.)  1%  kpartly  a  dvil  contract— being  nnder  the  control  of  iStub  State 
for  weighty  reasons. 

(b.)  It  is  also  a  religious  act,  in  which  vows  are  made  to  God  by  the 
contracting  parties.    Humgh  the  Scriptures  do  not  expressly  as- 
sign its  celebration  to  the  nunisters  of  religion,  yet  the  State  has 
wisely  done  it 
(4.)  Bights  and  duties  of  marriage.    (Pp.  647-560.) 

t.  Dsties  of  childreB.    Comprehensiveness  of  the  preo^vt,  **  Hanoor  thy 
foAer  and  thy  mother,"  embracing 
(1.)  XoM,  comprising  esteem  and  gratitude. 

(2.)  Reverence^  comprising,  a,)  the  desire  to  please ;  b,)  the  fear  to  offend ; 
e,)  tiie  external  manifestation  of  these  in  honour  and  civilhy;  and* 
dy)  the  support  of  parents  when  in  necessity. 
($.)  Obedknce^  which  b  to  be  universal,  except  in  cases  of  coosdenoe. 
^nus  rule  is  most  severefy'  and  frequently  tried  in  regard  to  marriage. 
Here, 
a.)  The  ohild  is  not  bound  to  marry  at  the  command  of  the  parents, 
b.)  But  should  not  violate  their  prohibition,  except  only  when  the 
parties  are  of  age,  and  then  only  if,  1,)  the  opposition  is  to  a 
child's  marrying  a  religious  person;  or,  2,)  is  ci^rioious;  or,  3,) 
ii  unreasonable. 

S.  Duties  of  parents.  (P.  668.) 
(1.)  Xoos,  implying, 
(a.)  The  natural  instinct  of  affection,  cultivated  by  religion, 
(b.)  Hie  care  and  support  of  ofl&pring. 
(2.)  Instruction^  which  includes, 
(a.)  The  education  of  children  in  a  way  suited  to  their  condition, 
(b.)  Hieir  training  in  the  <<  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  "—as 

the  parent  is  a  priest  in  his  own  &mily:  and, 
(c)  The  affording  them  a  godly  example, 
(t.)  Chvemment^  which  should  be, 
(a.)  Ifild  and  gentle. 

(B!)  ilrm  and  fiuthful,  implying  even  tiie  nse  of  eoiporeal  ponishment 
when  necessary. 
(4.)  ProTision  for  the  setdement  of  children  m  the  world  is  a  duty  of 
parents,  only  limited  by  their  ability. 
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4.  Dirties  ofMrfviiaiid  mmUtt.  (P.  565.) 

(a.)  This  isa  rabrtioa  niuek  mmi  ttJsl^  m  dqoality  of  ooaclition  is  impos- 

(b.)  B«k  k  it  a  sovroe  of  gnak  tvilf  irtNn  anregalatsd  hf  religion. 

(c)  Tbe  precepdi  of  tiw  Hew  TVwtiiiWfnt  go  to  preTent  this  eyil,  by  at- 


(!•)  The  dstiai  of  ssraals,  wb,  honoar  and  obedienea — ^which  are  to 

be  cheerful  and  fitan  the  heaii. 
(2.)  The  reciprocal  duties  of  servants  and  mastea ;  invoiviag  obedience 

on  the  one  part,  and  kindness,  modaialion,  and  juitiee,  on  the 

other;  and, 
(8.)  The  religious  duties  of  masters,  including — 1.  Religious  instroc- 

tion.    2.  Hie  observance  of  Ae  SabbatL    a.  Existing  influence 

in  £ivour  of  religion. 


(in.)  Political  justice. 

1.  Origin  of  power.  (P.  569.) 

(a.)  The  Scriptures  declare  gOTemment  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God. 
(b.)  The  doctrine  of  a  ^  social  compact "  is  therefore  unscripturaL 
Cc.)  PaloT's  Tiew,  which  places  the  obligation  in  the  wiU  of  Grod,  as  col- 
lected from  expediencj,  is  too  loose :  that  wiU  is  declared  in  Scriptore. 

2.  Bights  and  duties  of  sovereign  and  subject  reciprocal.  (P.  562.) 

(a.)  Duties  of  government, — enactment  of  just  laws,  etc.    Obligation 

grounded  on  direct  passages  of  Scripture.  (Pp.  562,  568.) 
(b.)  Duties  of  subjects, — obedience,  tribute,  prayer,  &c. 

8.  Question,  **  How  far  does  it  connst  with  Christian  subnussion  to  endea- 
vour to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  government  ?"  (P.  564.) 
(a.)  No  form  of  government  is  enjoined  in  Scripture.    Hence  there  is 

no  divine  right  in  particular  families, 
(b.)  Resistance  to  an  established  government,  whatever  may  be  its  form, 
is  consistent  with  duty  only  in  certain  extreme  cases.  (P.  556.) 
There  are  two  kinds  of  resistance : — 

1.  Of  opinion.    In  order  to  be  lawful,  this  resistance  must  be,  (1)  just ; 

(2)  directed  against  public  acts ;  (3)  practical ;  (4)  deliberate ;  (5) 
not  &ctious ;  (6)  not  respecting  local  but  general  interests. 

2.  Of  force.    This  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds : — 

(1.)  That  of  a  controlling  force  in  the  government :  e.  g.,  the  British 
Parliament,  which  can  refuse  supplies,  etc.    This  resistance, 
which  is  implied  by  a  constitution,  is  lawful,  when  advisedly 
and  patriotically  employed. 
(2.)  That  of  arms.    Three  cases  may  be  supposed : — 
a.)  Where  the  nation  enjoys  and  values  good  institutions.    Here 
unjust  aggressions  will  not  succeed. 
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b.)  WHeiB  popular  ojHnion  is  onlj  parllj  rniKghtmifxI.  Here  Ibe 
woik  of  inqiiroTeiiieiit  should  precede  resisteiice.  Sboiild  iStub 
de^wfc  triumph,  patriodm  will  sofier.  Should  the  refoniiefi 
^mnph,  the  ignonuit  maai  nin  on  into  licentioaiiieaB :  6.  g^ 
French  Befblution  and  Parliamentny  War. 
e.)  Where  the  sorereign  power  acts,  hy  mercenariee  or  oHierwifle,  in 
of^MMitiontotheTiewBofthenii^oritj.  Here  renstanoe  ie  jne- 
tifiable :  e.  g.,  Beroluiion  of  168S. 

(c)  Theeafeofrtoa/goremmentk 

(d.)  BeMtanoe  finr  cofueimM*  Mke^ 


PART   FOURTH. 


INSTITUTIONS   OP   CHRISTIANITY 


OUTLINR 
L  THE  GHBISTIAN  CHUBCH.  CLl 

H  THE  SACRAMENTS.  Ch.  ii-iT. 

(L)     Nnniber  and  nature  of  sacnonenti,  (Ch.  u.) 
(n.)    Sacrament  of  baptism,  (CLiiL) 

(DX)  Saciament  of  Lord's  flapper,  (Ch.iT.) 


I.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Ch.  L 

Thb  Church  of  Christ,  in  its  lai^^est  sense,  consists  of  all  who  ha^e  been  bi^^- 
tiaed  in  the  name  of  Jesns  Christ;  in  a  stricter  sense,  it  consists  of  iho&e  who 
are  Titallj  united  to  Christ  Taken  in  either  riew,  it  is  a  risible,  permanent 
society,  bound  to  obey  certain  rules ;  and  of  course  government  is  nece88aril7 
supposed  to  exist  in  it    We  have  four  points  to  examine  in  this  chapter : — 

L  ne  nfUure  of  this  government    It  is  wholly  spiritual,  for, 

1.  It  is  concerned  only  with  spiritual  objects. 

2.  Its  only  punitive  discipline  is  comprised  in  **  admonition,''  <<  reproof," 

t(  sharp  rebukes,"  and  finally,  "  excision  from  the  society." 

n.  The  persons  to  whom  this  government  is  committed^  (P.  574.)  It  is  necessary 
here  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  primitiye  Church,  as  stated  in  the 
New  Testament 

1.  Enunciation  of  offices  in  the  church.  Eph.  iv,  11. 

2.  Whether  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter  express  two  distinct  sacre<^ 

orders,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy.    But  it  may  be  easUy 

shown  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  order,  whatever  distinction  of  office 

may  exist 

(1.)  The  argument  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  these  terms  in  the  New 

Testament  seems  incontrovertible.    Acts  xx,  28 ;  Titus  i,  5 ;  FhiL 

i,  1 ;  2  John  1 ;  &c. 

(2.)  A  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters  did  indeed  arise  at  a 

very  early  period ;  bnt  it  proves  nothing  for  a  superior  order,  not 
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for  dioceflan  episcopaoy ;  for  it  cannot  be  ahown  tfiat  the  power  of 

ordishodon  was  giren  to  bishops  to  the  exchuioii  of  presbytexy ;  and 

this  earlj  dlifinctioii  aiay  be  easily  acoeoalid  for. 

a.)  It  becune  expedient,  doubtless,  in  the  meetings  of  presbyters,  ai  a 

yery  eariy  period,  tfiat  one  shoold  be  chosen  to  preade  oyer  the 

rest;  but  tibe  practice,  as  testified  sobseqaenUy  by  Jerome,,  nas 

founded  solely  \rgasi  expediency.    It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  tfie 

primitiYe  chnrches  were  formed  yery  much  upon  the  model  of  the 

Jewish  synagogoes. 

b.)  As  Christianity  made  its  way,  the  concerns  of  the  districts  of  country 

sorroonding  cities  natnially  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  biahops 

of  those  dties.    Hius  diocesans  arose ;  subsequently,  metrc^Kilitans, 

primates,  patriarchs ;  and  foully  the  pope  oanie  ia  (Pp.  579--583.) 

(8.)  The  doctrine  of  succession  cannot  be  made  out ;  and  if  it  could, 

would  only  trace  diocesan  bishops  to  the  budiops  of  parishes. 
(4.)  As  for  episcopacy  itself^  it  may  be  £reely  allowed  as  a  prudential 
regulation,  whereyer  circumstances  require  it.    But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  presbyters  could  lawfully  surrender  their  rights  of 
goyemment  and  ordination  into  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  without  that 
security  which  arises  from  the  accountability  of  the  administrator. 
(Pp.  582-586.) 
8.  On  the  subject  of  the  church  itself^  yery  different  views  have  been  held. 
(1.)  The  Papist  yiew  contends  for  its  visible  unity  throughout  the  world, 

under  a  risible  head.  (P.  586.) 
(S.)  The  modem  Independent  yiew  goes  as  far  the  other  way.  (P.  687.) 
Hie  persons  appointed  to  foed  and  goyem  the  church  being,  then,  tbose 
who  are  ciJled  ^pasUfn^  we  have  now  to  notice, 

HL  The  share  which  the  body  of  (he  people  have  in  their  oum  govemmenU  (^. 
687-696.) 
a.  Greneral  yiews. 

1.  Hie  connexion  of  church  and  state  gives  rise  to  questions  of  peculiar 

perplexity  and  cKfficuhy.    We  do  not  consider  the  church  in  this 
state. 

2.  Hie  New  Testament  riew  of  the  churches  is,  that  they  are  associations 

founded  upon  conviction  of  the  truth  of  (Christianity,  and  the  oUiga- 
tory  nature  of  the  commands  of  (Christ ;  and  the  mutual  interdepen- 
dence of  pastors  and  people,  with  perfect  religious  liberty,  ia  eveiy- 
^  where  recognized  in  it 

8.  Questions  of  church  government  are  often  argued  on  the  false  ground 
that  the  governing  power,  in  churches  to  which  communion  is  per- 
fectly vduntaiy,  is  of  the  same  character  as  when  it  is  connected 
with  the  civil  authority.    Nothing  can  be  more  follacious. 

4.  In  settling  church  government,  there  are  pre-existing  laws  of  dhrist, 
which  cannot  be  neglected  or  set  aside.  The  government  of  the 
church  is  in  its  pastors,  open  to  formal  modifications ;  and  it  is  to  be 
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coodoeted  with  tuck  a  ctmcurrmce  of  Ae  ptopU  tm  dball  guard 

against  alraiOyintiioalmterfeniig  with  tfie  Scriptwalexeraseof  pa»- 

toval  diiti6t> 
bu  TlMft  Tiiiwi  appliad  to  partieahHr  Miet. 

(1.)  Ab  to  the  ordiiiatioB  of  mmiitenk    Thii  pofwer  was  nvrer  oonyejed 

hj  the  people :  it  wat  Tested  in  the  ministers  alone,  to  be  exercised 

oa  their  zespouOiyt^  to  COnist  (Pp,  590,  591.) 
(i.)  AstothekwsbjwhidithednirohistobegOTemed.    Those  which 

are  ezplieitfy  contained  in  the  Kew  Testament  are  to  be  executed 

by  ibe  nilers,  and  obeyed  by  the  people.  (Pp.  591-594.) 
(8.)  Other  ^sciplinsry  regobtioos  are  matters  of  nratoal  agreement; 

bnt  democratic  tendendes  are  to  be  rimnned.  (P.  594.) 
(4.)  Power  of  admiwion  and  expnlsion  reslB  with  the  pastor,  as  also  that 

of  trying  unworthy  servants.  (P.  596.) 


lY.  The  endi  to  whuA  chunk  auOutrity  is  Ugilmaidif 
1.  The  preserration  and  pnblioatimi  of  sound  doctrine ;  caDed  by  systematic 
wzilers,  jN><«itaf  doy/iaruai :  wkach  may  be  thus  summed  Qp>— 
(1»)  To  declare  the  sense  in  which  the  church  inteipiets  the  language  of 

Scripture. 
{%)  To  require  all  its  menkbers  to  examine  such  dedaralions  of  fidtii 
with  dociU^  and  humility;  while  their  ri^  of  private  judgment  is 
not  violated. 
(8.)  To  alence  within  its  pale  all  preaching  oontnury  to  ifa  stndards. 
S.  The  power  of  regulation :  caDed,  technically,  poUHoB  diaroKruai. 
8.  The  power  of  inflicting  and  removing  eensuree :  poiniaM  dtag^Tuai.  (Pp. 
600-605.) 
(1.)  Undoubtedly  this  power  lies  in  the  church :  it  has,  however,  been 

sadly  abused. 
(2.)  The  claims  of  the  Komish  Church,  in  this  particular,  are  arrogant 
assumptions :  e.  g.,  Tiews  finmded  on  the  gift  of  the  keys  to  St  Peter. 

The  labour  of  church  goyemment,  and  its  difficulty,  will  always  be  greatly 
mitigatedby  a  steady  regard,  on  the  part  of  bodi  pastors  and  peqile,  to 
dftUes  as  well  as  to  rights.  (P.  605.) 


n.  THE  8ACJRAMKNTS.  Oh.  mv. 

(t)  KtTMBER  AKD  KATTTRE  OF  THE  SACBAHENTS.  (Oh.  u.) 

L  Number  of  the  sacraments.    Two  only,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  are 

iastitnted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  admitted  by  Protestanti;  the 

Bomish  (Jhnroh  added  five  othexs. 

1.  The  word  used  by  the  Greek  Facers  was  ^rvpcov ;  the  Latin  term  is 

ioerameniumf  which  siigiiufied  (IJ  a  saosed  caremonyy  and  (9,)  tiM  oath 
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of  fideKty  taken  by  the  Roman  soldiers.    For  both  these  reasons,  pio- 
bably,  the  term  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Christians. 
2.  The  sacraments  are  to  be  Tiewed  as  federal  acts,  which  view  sweeps 
away  the  five  superstitiotis  additions  of  the  Bomish  Choreh— confirma- 
tion, penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unotkm. 

IL  iVoturs  of  the  sacraments.    There  are  three  leading  Tiews.  (P.  608.) 

1.  That  of  the  Chnrch  of  Borne,  gratia  ex  opere  op«rato,  tfiat  the  sacramenti 

conttun  the  grace  they  signify,  and  confer  it,  by  the  work  itselfl    The 

objections  to  this  doctrine  are, 
(1.)  It  has  no  pretence  of  authority  fixxn  Scripture,  nay, 
(2.)  It  is  decidedly  antiacriptural. 
(8.)  It  debases  the  ordinance  into  a  mere  charm. 
(4.)  It  tends  to  licentiotisness. 

(5.)  It  causes  the  yirtoe  of  the  ordinance  to  depend  npon  the  intention  of 
the  administrator. 

2.  The  opposite  view  is  that  of  the  Socinians,  to  which  some  orthodox  Pro- 

testants haTe  carelessly  leaned,--4hat  the  sacraments  are  valnable  solely 
as  emUems  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible.  This  scheme  is  as  defectiYe 
as  that  of  the  Papists  is  excessiTe. 
8.  The  third  opinion  is  that  of  the  Protestant  churches:— expressed  in  the 
language  (1,)  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  (2,)  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  (8,)  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  containing  the  same  leading 
views,  that  Uie  sacraments  are  both  9ign$  and  seals. 

(a.)  Sense  in  which  they  are  signs, 

(b.)  Sense  in  which  they  are  seds. 


(IL)  SACRAMENT  OF  BAPTISM.  (Ch.  ilL) 

The  <Mig<aion  of  bi^tism  rests  upon  (1,)  the  example  of  our  Lord ;  (2,)  his 
command  to  the  apostles,  Matthew  xxviii,  19 ;  (8,)  upon  the  practice  of 
tiie  i^Mstles  themselves. 

L  The  nature  o/hapUsm. 

a.  The  Romanists  consider  baptism  by  a  priest  as  of  itself  applying  Ae 
merits  of  Christ  to  the  person  baptixed ;  and  from  this  view  arises  their 
distinction  between  sins  committed  before  and  after  baptism.  The 
Lutheran  Church  places  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrament  in  regeneration ; 
n<nr  has  the  Church  of  Eng^d  departed  entirely  from  the  terms  used 
by  the  Bomish  Church.  The  Quakers  reject  the  rite  altogether ;  and 
the  Socinians  merely  regard  it  as  a  mode  of  professing  the  religion  of 


b.  The  orthodox  view  is,  tiiat  baptism  is  a  federal  transaction.  (P.  614.) 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  establish  the  eavenant  character  of  this 
oidmance. 
1.)  The  covenant  with  Abraham,  Qen.s:vS,  7,  was  the  general  covenant 
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of  graee,  and  not  chieflj  a  poHtieal  and  nalkmal  corenant  There 
are  Jive  distinct  sdpnlationa,  under  whidi — tbough  tbej  were  pro- 
niiies  of  temporal  adTantnges— iore  conTOjed  a  h^er  and  spiritual 
oorenant  of  grace. 

(S.)  Circnmcision  was  its  ''sign  and  seal^"  both  temporally  and  spiritnalljr. 

(S.)  As  a  seal  of  reslrietiony  circomcinon  wae  done  awaj  hj  Christ 
(P.  617.) 

(4.)  Paol's  different  Tiews  pf  circomcinon  may  be  explained  by  con- 
sidering the  different  prindples  on  which  ciicnmcinon  might  be 
practised  after  it  had  become  an  obsolete  ordinance — 1,  2,  8,  4. 
(P|p.  618,  619.) 

(6.)  Baptism  is,  to  the  n«io  coTenant,  what  circamoision  was  to  the  old, 
and  took  its  place  by  the  appokUment  of  God^  (P.  680.)  This  may 
be  aigned,  1.  From  oar  Lord's  commission  to  the  apostles,  Matthew 
zzriii,  19;  Mark  xri,  15, 16.  %  From  the  words  of  our  Lord  to 
moodemns,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom,"  &c.  (P.  621.)  8.  From  Col. 
ii,  10-18,  "And  ye  are  oomplete  in  him,"  &c.  (P.  621.)  4.  From 
GiL  iii,  87-89,  "  For  as  many  of  yon  as  have  been  baptized,"  &c. 
(P.  682.)  5.  From  1  Pet  iii,  20 :  **  Which  some  time  were  disobe- 
dient," &c.  (P.  622.) 

a.  Baptism  is  here  called  tfie  antitype  of  Noah's  salvation  by  the  ark, 

becanse  his  bnilding  and  entering  it  were  the  visible  expression 
ofhisfidtii. 

b.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  will  vary  with  the  rendering  of  the 

word  iweg&TfffUi ;  but 
c  Howeyer  that  word  is  rendered,  the  whole  text  shows  that  baptism, 
when  an  act  of  tme  faith,  becomes  an  instrument  of  salvation. 
(6.)  Baptism,  both  as  a  sign  and  secd^  presents  an  entire  correspondence 
to  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision.  (Pp.  625-629.) 

1.  As  a  sign,    Circmncision  exhibited  the  placability  of  God;   held 

oat  the  promise  of  justification ;  and  was  the  sign  of  sanctification : 
so  baptism  exhibits  the  divine  placability ;  is  the  initiatory  rite  into 
tiie  covenant  of  pardon ;  and  is  the  symbol  of  r^neration.  Bnt 
baptism  as  a  sign,  is  more  than  circnmcision,  implying  the  out- 
pooringof  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  fulness, 

2.  As  a  seed.    As  in  circmncision  blessings  were  pledged  on  the  part  of 

God,  so  in  baptism  are  all  spiritual  gifts  pledged ;  and  as  in  cir- 
cmncision a  holy  life  was  promised  on  the  part  of  the  believer,  so  in 
baptism  do  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  obedience  of  Christ 
Booth's  objection,  and  the  reply. 

n.  Sutjeets  ofbtqiiism. 
a.  AH  adults  who  possess  futh  in  Christ  (P.  629.) 

K  Ifrfant  dUZefrcn.    The  practice  of  infant  baptism  may  be  shown  to  rest 
npon  the  strongest  basis  of  Scriptural  authority. 
(1.)  Infimts  were  dionmdsed ;  baptism  takes  the  place  of  dromndsion; 
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tfaeiefore  the  absence  of  ao  explicit  ezdnskm  of  in&ais  is  sofficieat 
proof  of  their  title  to  bi^itim. 
(2.)  The  hd  that  the  baptism  of  ittfimti  is  nowhere  prohibited  in  the 
New  Testament,  most  have  been  misleading  to  all  men,  ad  especiall  j 
to  Jewish  beHcTen,  if  it  were  not  proper. 

1.  Baptisms  were  common  among  the  Jews;  their  proselyte  baptism 

was  a  baptism  oifeamlieSf  and  comprehended  their  infhnt  children. 
(Pp.  «81-«83.) 

2.  The  words  of  Peter  at  the  Pentecost,  «<Bepent,  and  be  bi^»tiied ; 

for  the  promise  is  nnto^oa  and  to  jonr  children,''  coold  not  hare 
been  understood  by  the  Jews  except  as  calling  upon  them  and 
tiieir  children  to  be  baptiaed.    Seasons,  1,  2,  8.  (Pp.  €85-485.) 
(8.)  Inihnt  diildren  are  declared  by  Christ  to  be  members  of  his  Chnroh. 
(Pp.  686-689.) 

1.  Hiey  were  so  under  the  old  diqtensatioa,  and  no  change  was  made. 
(P.  686.) 

2.  We  have  onr  Lord's  direct  testimony  to  this  point — in  two  remark- 

able passages:  a)  Lake  ix,  47, 48 ;  b)  Kaxk  x,  14.    Notice  the 
Baptist  evasions  of  the  aigmnent  firom  this  latter  passage.  (Pp. 
686-489.) 
(4.)  The  argument  ficom  apostolic  {wactice  next  offers  itsel£ 
As  to  thfl  absence  of  any  ex^ness  mention  of  infimt  baptism,  instead  of 
bearing  in  favour  of  the  Baptists,  it  is  a  strong  argument  against 
tiiem ;  for  such  an  extraordinary  alteration  as  the  forbidding  of  in- 
fimt baptism  would  have  required  particular  exfJanation.    The  bi^^- 
tivBs  of  whole  Aouset,  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  are  sufficient  proof  of 
the  apostolic  practice;  they  were  either  (1)  m$tanoe$  of  apostolic 
action,  which  would  cover  the  whole  ground,  or  (2)  peculiar  cases ; 
aod  even  if  this  latter  be  admitted,  the  Baptist  must  still  show,  that 
neither  in  the  family  oi 

1.  The  PhiUppian  jailer,  (p.  640,)  nor  in  that  of 

2.  Lydia,  (p.  641,)  nor  yet  in  that  of 

8.  Stephanas,  (1  Cor.  i,  16,)  (p.  642,)  were  there  any  in&nts  at  all, 
winch,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  improbable. 
(6.)  The  last  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  antiquity  of  the  practice 
of  in&nt  baptism.  (Pp.  644-646.) 

1.  We  have  strong  presumptive  proof  of  its  antiquity  in  the  fiu^  that 

if  it  were  ever  introduced  as  an  innovation,  it  was  introduced 
without  controversy ! 

2.  Tertullian  (second  century)  was  the  only  ancient  writer  who  op- 

posed infant  baptism ;  but  his  very  opposition  proves  the  practice 
older  than  himself:  he  never  speaks  of  its  mopdty, 

8.  Justin  Martyr,  Lrensos,  and  Origen,  mention  infimt  baptism  as  the 
practice  of  their  times;  and  in  A.D.  264  the  qnestionof  drfening 
baptism  to  the  eig^  day  was  disoassed.  (P.  646.) 

4.  The  Anabaptists  are  of  modem  origin.  (P.  646.) 
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HL  BenefiU  of  baptism, 

1.  To  the  adult  believer  it  is,  (1)  the  sign  of  his  adnussion  into  the  cove- 

nant  of  grace ;  (2)  the  seal,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  the  folfihnent  of  all 
its  provisions ;  (3)  the  pledge,  on  his  own  part,  of  steadfiist  faith  and 
obedience. 

2.  To  the  infant  it  conveys  a  pledge  of  divine  grace ;  the  present  blessing 

of  Christ ;  the  gift  df  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  respect  which  God  has 
to  the  believing  act  of  the  parents. 
8.  To  the  parents  it  is  a  blesring  also. 

IV.  Mode  ofhapHgm,  This  is  comparatively  of  little  moment,  bat  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  In  considering  the  doctrine,  that  the 
only  Intimate  mode  of  baptizing  is  by  immersion,  we  notice, 

a.  Several  presumptions  against  it,  (Pp,  647,  648.) 
(1.)  It  is  not  expressly  enjoined. 

(2.)  It  18  unsuitable  to  many  climates  and  circumstances ;  nay,  sometimes 
impossiUe. 

(8.)  It  puts  away  the  consideration  of  health  and  life  in  many  cases. 

(4.)  It  is  likely  to  distract  the  thoughts. 

(5.)  It  is  improbable  that  the  three  thousand  converts  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost were  immersed,  or  that  the  jailer's  fiunily  were. 

(6.)  The  practice  is  not  a  decent  one. 

b.  The  argtment  from  antiquity,  (Pp.  648-650.) 

(1.)  Immersion  is  ancient, — so  is  anointing  with  oil,  &c. 

(2.)  Aspersion  and  afiusion  are  also  ancient, — witness  TertuUian,  Cyprian, 

Gennadius,  Aquinas,  Erasmus. 
(8.)  The  baptism  of  naked  subjects  was  ancient, — doubtless  a  superstitious 

extension  of  the  original  rite. 

c.  The  argument  from  the  New  Testament.  (Pp.  650-660.) 
(1.)  Use  of  the  word  /Jairr/^w. 

1.  The  verb,  with  its  derivatives,  signifies  either  to  dip,  stain,  wet  with 

dew,  &c. 

2.  Employment  of  it  in  Scripture  illustrated  by  various  passages : — 

2  Kings  iii,  1 1 ;  Luke  vii,  44 ;  Dan.  iv,  S3 ;  1  Cor.  x,  2.    It  is  used 
generally  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  act  of  pouring  or 
sprinkling  water. 
(2.)  Cases  of  baptism  (in  the  New  Testament)  adduced  conunonly  in 
proof  of  immersion. 
1.  John's  baptism,  (p.  652,)  "  They  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan," 
therefore  they  were  immersed,  is  the  argument    But, 
(a.)  The  object  of  this  passage  was  to  declare  the  place,  not  the 

made  of  John's  baptism, 
(b.)  The  **  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost "  sufficiently  illustrates  the 
mode  of  John's  baptism,  the  same  form  of  words  being  used  in 
regard  to  both. 
Vol.  I.— 1 
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(c.)  The  character  of  the  river,  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  aeoonnis 
for  the  place  of  baptism,  and  for  the  language  employed  here  to 
fix  it  (Pp.  653,  654.)  River  baptism  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply immersion.    Quotation  from  Wolfe. 

2.  Our  Lord's  baptism.    "  He  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water." 

Matthew  iii,  16.  This  does  not  favour  immersion  more  than  any 
other  mode  of  baptism. 

3.  The  eunuch's  baptism.    '*  And  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the 

water,"  &c.  Acts  viii,  38.  If  this  proves  any  immersion,  it  proves 
that  Philip  was  immersed  as  well  as  the  eunuch.  But  ktc  and  U 
do  not  necessarily  mean  into  and  otU  of, 

4.  Baptism  by  Jesus  and  by  John  in  iBnon,  John  Hi,  22.    No  proof 

of  immersion. 
(8.)  Argument  from  Romans  vi,  8,  4  :  "  Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism,"  &c.    Here  the  Baptists  suppose  a  comparison  is 
instituted  between  the  burial  of  Christ  and  immersion.    But, 

1.  If  such  resemblance  be  intended  by  **  buried,"  why  not  also  by 

** planted"  and  *^ crucified,"  bolih  which  terms  are  used  in  the 
same  connexion?  (P.  657.) 

2.  The  type  of  our  death,  burial,  and  resnrrection  as  believers,  in  this 

passage,  is  not  the  clumsy  one  of  immersion ;  but  the  death,  burial, 

and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  (Pp.  657-659.) 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pouring  out  of  water  was  the  apostolic 
mode  of  administering  the  ordinance,  and  that  washing  and  immer- 
sion were  introduced  later,  along  with  other  superstitious  additions 
to  this  sacrament 
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Agi*eement  and  difierence  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  stated 
in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    We  notice  now, 

L  The  institution  of  the  ordinance. 
1.  As  baptism  took  the  place  of  circumciaon,  so  the  Lord's  supper  was  in- 
stituted in  place  of  the  passover. 
S.  It  was  instituted  by  Christ,  immediately  after  celebrating  the  passover 
for  the  last  time  with  his  disciples. 

H.  Its  perpetuity  and  obligation,  (P.  661.)     From  1  Cor.  xi,  23-26,  we  learn, 

1.  ThsX  Paol  received  a  special  revelation  at  to  this  ordinance. 

2.  That  the  command  of  Christ,  ^  This  do 'in  remembrance  of  me,"  wai 

laid  by  Paul  upon  the  CiMrinthiaos. 
8.  That  he  regarded  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  rite  to  be  often  celebrated. 

UL  Its  nature, 

1.  Various  views  of 
(1.)  The  Church  of  Rome,  which  held  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioo; 
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of  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  elements  themselves;  of  the  clcmcnti 
being  proper  objects  of  worship  and  homage ;  and  of  the  cup  being 
withheld  from  the  laity. 

(2.)  Luther,  who  held  that  though  the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged, 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  received  together  with  them:  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 

(8.)  Carolostadt  and  Zuingle,  who  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  am 
the  signs  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ  This  view  is 
adopted,  with  some  liberality,  by  the  Socinians. 

(4.)  The  Reformed  Churches,  which  reject  both  transubstantiation  and 
consubstantlaUon,  but  go  further  than  the  Socinians,  in  declaring 
that  to  all  who  remember  Christ  worthily,  he  is  spiritually  present  in 
the  sacrament. 
S.  Sacramental  character  of  the  ordinance.  (P.  667.) 

(1.)  As  to  Christ  The  words,  "This  is  my  body,"  &c.,  show  that  the 
Lord's  supper  is  a  visible  sign  that  the  covenant  was  ratified  by  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ 

(2.)  As  to  the  recipients.  It  is  a  recognition  of  their  fiuth  in  the  sacrifi- 
cial death  of  Christ 

(8.)  As  a  sign,  it  exhibits,  a)  the  love  of  God,  b)  the  love  of  Christ,  c) 
the  extreme  nature  of  his  sufferings,  d)  the  vicarious  character  of 
his  death,  e)  the  benefits  derived  from  it  through  faith. 

(4.)  As  a  seal,  it  is,  a)  a  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  Grod's  covenant, 
b)  a  pledge  to  each  believer  of  God's  mercies,  c)  an  exhibition  of 
Christ  as  the  spiritual  food  of  the  soul,  d)  a  renewed  assurance  of 
divine  grace. 

IV.  General  observations, 

1.  The  ordinance  excludes,  not  only  open  unbelievers,  but  all  who  deny  the 

atonement. 

2.  All  are  disqualified  who  do  not  give  evidence  of  genuine  repentance  and 

desire  for  salvation. 
8.  Every  church  should  shut  out  such  persons  by  discipline. 

4.  But  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  surrounded  with  superstitious  ter> 

rors. 

5.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  frequency  of  celebrating  the  ordinance. 

6.  Its  habitual  neglect  by  professing  Christians  is  highly  censurable. 


i 


PART  PBELST. 

EVIDENCES  OF  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 

HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  L 

Ton  theological  system  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  the  subject  ol 
our  inquiries,  it  is  essential  to  our  undertaking  to  establish  their  Divine 
authority.  But  before  the  direct  evidence  which  the  case  admits  is 
adduced,  our  attention  may  be  profitably  engaged  by  several  consider- 
ations, which  afford  j9fe«tifii27(foe  evidence  in  favour  of  the  revelations  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  are  of  so  much  weight  that  they 
ought  not,  in  fairness,  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  can  their  force  be  easily 
resisted  by  the  impartial  inquirer. 

The  moral  agency  of  man  is  a  principle  on  which  much  depends  in 
such  an  investigation ;  and,  firom  its  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue, 
requires  our  first  notice. 

He  is  a  moral  agent  who  is  capable  of  performing  moral  actions ;  and 
an  action  is  rendered  moral  by  two  circumstances^ — that  it  is  voluntary^ — 
and  that  it  has  respect  to  some  rrde  which  determines  it  to  be  good  or 
evil.  **  Moral  good  and  evil,"  says  Locke,  "  is  the  conformity  or  dis- 
agreement of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law,  whereby  good  or  evil 
is  drawn  upon  us  from  the  will  or  power  of  the  law  maker." 

The  terms  found  in  all  languages,  and  the  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  in  all  states  with  accompanying  penalties,  as  well  as  the  praise 
or  dispraise  which  men  in  all  ages  have  expressed  respecting  the  conduct 
of  each  other,  sufficiently  show  that  man  has  always  been  considered  as 
an  agent  actually  performing,  or  capable  of  performing  moral  actions, 
for  as  such  he  has  been  treated.  No  one  ever  thought  of  making  laws 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  animals ;  or  of  holding  them  up 
to  public  censure  or  approbation. 

The  rules  by  which  the  moral  quality  of  actions  has  been  determined 
are,  however,  not  those  only  which  have  been  embodied  in  the  legisla- 
tion  of  civil  communities.  Many  actions  would  be  judged  good  or  evil, 
were  all  civil  codes  abolished;  and  others  are  daily  condemned  or 
approved  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  which  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be 
recognized  by  public  laws.  Of  the  moral  nature  of  human  actions  there 
nnut  have  been  a  perception  in  the  minds  of  men,  previous  to  the  enact- 
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ment  of  laws.  Upon  this  common  perception  all  law  is  founded,  and 
claims  the  consent  and  support  of  society ;  for  in  all  human  legislative 
codes  there  is  an  express  or  tacit  appeal  to  principles  previously  acknow- 
ledgedf  as  reasons  for  their  enactment. 

This  distinction  in  the  moral  quality  of  actions  previons  to  the  esta. 
blishment  of  civil  regulations,  and  independent  of  them,  may  in  part  be 
traced  to  its  having  been  observed,  that  certain  actions  are  injuriouB 
to  society,  and  that  to  abstain  from  them  is  essential  to  its  well  being* 
Murder  and  thefl  may  be  given  as  instances.  It  has  also  been  perceived, 
that  such  actions  result  from  certain  affections  of  the  mind ;  and  the  in- 
dulgence  or  restraint  of  such  affections  has  therefore  been  also  regarded 
as  a  moral  act.  Anger,  revenge,  and  cupictity,  have  been  deemed  evib  as 
the  sources  of  injuries  of  various  kinds ;  and  humanity,  self  go vermnent, 
and  integrity,  have  been  ranked  among  the  virtues ;  and  thus  both  cer- 
tain actions,  and  the  principles  from  which  they  spring,  have,  from  their 
effect  upon  society,  been  determined  to  be  good  or  evil. 

But  it  has  likewise  been  observed  by  every  man,  that  individual  hap- 
piness, as  truly  as  social  order  and  interests,  is  materially  affected  by 
particular  acts,  and  by  those  feelings  of  the  heart  which  give  rise  to 
them ;  as  for  instance,  by  anger,  malice,  envy,  impatience,  cupidity,  6cc ; 
and  that  whatever  civilized  men  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages  have  agreed 
to  call  vicB,  is  inimical  to  health  of  body,  or  to  peace  of  mind,  or  to  both* 
This,  it  is  true,  has  had  little  influence  upon  human  conduct ;  but  it  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  poets,  sages,  and  satirists  of  all  countries,  and 
is  adverted  to  as  matter  of  universal  experience.  While  therefore  there 
is  in  the  moral  condition  and  habits  of  man  something  which  propels 
him  to  vice,  uncorrected  by  the  miseries  which  it  never  fails  to  inflict, 
there  is  also  iomething  in  the  constitution  of  the  h^man  soul  which  ren*> 
ders  vice  subversive  of  its  happiness,  and  someUUng  in  the  established 
law  and  nature  of  things,  which  renders  vice  incompatible  with  the  col- 
lective  interests  of  men  in  the  social  state. 

Let  that  then  be  granted  by  the  Thbist  whidi  he  cannot  consistently 
deny,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  justice,  who  has  both  made  men  and  continues  to  govern 
them ;  and  the  strongest  presumption  is  afforded  by  the  very  constitution 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  relations  established  among  human  affairs, 
which  with  so  much  constancy  dissociate  happiness  from  vicious  pas- 
sions,  health  from  intemperance,  the  peace,  security,  and  improvement 
of  society  from  violence  and  injustice, — ^that  the  course  of  action  which 
best  secures  human  happiness,  has  the  sanction  of  His  will,  or  in  other 
words  that  He,  by  these  circumstances,  has  given  his  authority  in  favour 
of  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  opposed  it  to  the  practice  of  vice.  (1) 

(1)  *•  As  the  manilbld  tppMranoM  of  deiign  and  of  final  eauaes,  m  the  ooo- 
iilrtiuu  of  tho  worid,  piofo  il  to  be  tho  work  of  an  intalUcent  mind;  ao  Urn 


Bat  tboagh  that  perceptkto  of  tiie  differeDce  of  moral  actioiiB  whidi 
M  antecedent  to  human  ]awi^  must  hare  been  strongly  confinned  fay 
Ifaefe  facta  of  experience,  and  by  each  obaenratioaay  we  have  no  reasott 
lo  conclude  that  those  rules  by  which  the  moral  quality  of  actions  ha% 
in  all  agesy  been  determined,  were  formed  sc^ly  from  a  course  of  ob» 
servation  on  their  tendency  to  promote  or  obstruct  human  happiness ; 
baeause  we  cannot  coDect  either  from  history  or  tradition,  that  the  world 
was  ever  without  such  rules,  though  they  were  often  warped  and  cor- 
rupted. The  evidence  of  both,  on  the  contrary,  shows,  that  so  &r  froaa 
these  rules  having  originated  from  observing  what  was  injurious  and 
what  beneficial  to  mankind,  ihexe  has  been,  among  almost  all  natioBS^ 
a  constant  reference  to  a  declared  will  of  the  Supreme  God,  or  of  sap* 
posed  deities,  as  the  rule  which  determines  the  good  or  the  evil  of  tba 
conduct  of  men ;  which  will  was  considered  by  them  as  a  Uao^  prescrih* 
ing  the  one  and  restraining  the  other  under  the  sanction,  not  only  of 
our  being  lefl  to  the  natural  injurious  consequences  of  vicious  habit 
and  practice  in  the  present  life,  or  of  continuing  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  obedience  in  personal  and  social  happiness  here;  but  of  positive  re- 
ward and  positive  punishment  in  a  future  life. 

Whoever  speculated  on  the  subject  of  morals  and  moral  obligation  in 
my  age,  was  previously  furnished  with  these  general  notions  and  dis* 
tinctions.  They  were  in  the  world  before  him ;  and  if  aU  tradition  be 
not  a  fable,  if  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  whether  found  in  poets  or 
historians,  be  not  delusive,  they  were  in  the  worid  in  those  eariy  periods 
when  the  great  body  of  the  human  race  remained  near  the  original  seat 
of  the  parent  fiimilies  of  all  the  modern  and  now  widely  extended  nations 
of  the  earth ;  and  in  those  early  periods  they  were  not  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctions of  mere  human  opinion  and  consent,  but  were  invested  with 
a  Divine  authority. 

We  have  then  before  us  two  presumptions,  each  of  great  weight. 
FiBST,  that  those  actions  which  among  men  have  almost  universally  been 
jqdged  good,  have  the  implied  sanction  of  the  will  of  our  wise  and  good 
Creator  being  found  in  experience,  and  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
and  of  human  society,  most  conducive  to  human  happiness.  And,  sscoNn, 
that  they  were  originally  in  some  mode  or  other  prescribed  and  enjoined 
as  his  laWf  and  their  contraries  prohibited. 

If  therefore  there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  only  ordinary  strength, 

putiealar  final  causes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  distributed  amongrhis  creatures,  prora 
that  they  are  under  his  government — what  may  be  called  his  natural  government 
of  creatures  endued  with  sense  and  reason.  This,  however,  implies  somewhat 
more  than  seems  usually  attended  to  when  we  speak  of  G(od*s  natural  government 
of  the  world.  It  implies  government  of  the  very  same  kind  with  that  which  a 
aitfller  exercises  over  his  servants,  or  a  civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects.^— 
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tfuit  the  rule  by  which  our  actions  are  determined  to  be  good  or  evil  &■ 
primarily  a  law  of  the  Creator,  we  are  all  dee^^  interested  in  ascertain- 
ing  wh>re  that  law  exists  in  its  clearest  manifestation.  For  ignorance 
of  tiie  law,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  be  no  excuse  for  disobedience,  if  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  it ;  and  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  rule  may  assist  our  practice  in  cases  of  which 
human  laws  take  no  cognizance,  and  which  the  wilfully  corrupted  general 
judgment  of  mankind  may  have  darkened.  And  should  it  appear  either 
tint  in  many  things  we  have  offended  more  deeply  than  we  suspect^ 
whether  wilfiilly  or  from  an  evitable  ignorance  ;  or  that,  from  somo 
common  accident  which  has  be&Uen  our  nature,  we  have  lost  the  power 
of  entire  obedience  without  the  use  of  new  and  extraordinary  means,  the 
knowledge  of  the  rule  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us,  because  by  it 
we  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  precise  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  Grod  our  Maker ;  the  dangers  we  have  incurred ;  and  the  means  of 
escape,  if  any  have  been  placed  within  our  reach. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tbb  Rulb,  which  determines  the  Quality  of  mosal  Actions,  muH  be 
pretumed  to  he  matter  of  Rbvelation  from  God. 

It  is  wdl  observed  by  a  judicious  writer,  that  ^all  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil  refer  to  some  principle  above  ourselves ;  for,  were  there 
no  Supreme  Crovemor  and  Judge  to  reward  and  punish,  the  very  notions 
of  good  and  evil  would  vanish  away :  they  could  not  exist  in  the  minds 
of  men,  if  there  were  not  a  Supreme  Director  to  give  laws  for  the 
measure  thereof."     (EUis^e  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  4f^.) 

If  we  deny  the  existence  of  a  Divine  law  obligatory  upon  man,  we 
must  deny  that  the  world  is  under  Divine  government,  for  government 
without  rule  or  law  is  a  solecism ;  and  to  deny  the  Divine  government, 
would  leave  it  impossible  for  us  to  account  for  that  peculiar  nature  which 
has  been  given  to  man,  and  those  relations  among  human  concerns  and 
interests  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  which  are  so  powerfully  affected 
by  our  conduct :— certain  actions  and  habits  whidi  almost  all  mankind 
have  agreed  to  call  good,  being  connected  with  the  happiness  of  tiie 
individual,  and  the  well  being  of  society ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  This 
too  has  been  matter  of  uniform  and  constant  experience  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  warrants  therefore  the  conclusion,  that  the  effect  arises  from 
original  principles  and  a  constitution  of  things  which  the  Creator  has 
established.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  offered  why  such  a  nature  should 
be  given  to  man,  and  such  a  law  impressed  on  the  circumstances  and 
beings  with  which  he  is  sunoimded,  except  that  both  had  an  intended 
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nhJdcuk  to  certain  courses  of  action  as  the  sources  of  order  and  happiness^ 
m  truly  as  there  was  an  intended  relation  between  the  li^t  and  the  eye 
which  is  formed  to  receive  its  rays. 

But  as  man  is  not  carried  to  this  course  of  action  by  physical  impulse 
«Nr  aecessity ;  as  moral  conduct  supposes  choice  and  therefore  instruc- 
tion, and  the  persuasion  of  motives  arising  out  of  it ;  the  benevolent  in. 
tttltion  of  the  Creator  as  to  our  happiness  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  instruction,  warning,  reward,  and  punishment ;  all  of  which 
lecessarily  imply  superintendence  and  control,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
moral  goremment*  The  creation  therefore  of  a  being  of  such  a  nature 
M  man,  implies  Divine  government,  and  that  government  a  Divine  law* 

Such  a  law  must  be  the  subject  of  xevxiation.  Law  is  the  will  of 
a  superior  power ;  but  the  will  of  a  superior  visiUe  power  cannot  be 
known  without  some  indication  by  words  or  signs^  in  other  terms,  with- 
oat  a  revelation  ;  and  much  less  the  will  of  an  invisible  power,  of  an 
uder  superior  to  our  own,  and  confessedly  mysterious  in  his  mode  of 
Bxiatence,  and  the  attr^tes  of  his  nature. 

Again,  the  will  of  a  superior  is  not  in  justice  binding  until,  in  some 
mode,  it  is  sufficiently  declared ;  and  the  presumption,  therefore,  that 
Grod  wills  the  practice  of  any  particular  course  of  action,  on  the  part  of 
his  creatures,  establishes  the  farther  presumption,  that  of  that  will  there 
has  been  a  manifestation ;  and  the  more  so  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  penalty  of  a  serious  nature  has  been  attached  to  disobedience. 

Tbe  revelation  of  this  will  or  law  of  God  may  be  made  either  by 
ocfjon,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred;  or  by  direct  communication  in 
langtiage.  Any  indication  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  or  of  his 
design  in  forming  moral  beings,  which  the  visible  creation  presents  to 
the  mind ;  or  any  instance  of  his  favour  or  displeasure  toward  his  crea- 
tures clearly  and  frequently  connected  in  his  administration  with  any 
l^articular  course  of  conduct,  may  be  considered  as  a  revelation  of  his 
will  by  action  ;  and  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  farther  revelation  by 
Hkt  direct  means  of  language, 

Tlie  Theist  admits  that  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  has  been  made 
by  significant  actions,  firom  which  the  duty  of  creatures  is  to  be  inferred, 
sad  contends  that  this  is  sufficient.  ^  They  who  never  heard  of  any 
external  revelation,  yet  if  they  knew  from  the  nature  of  things  what  is  fit 
for  them  to  do,  they  know  all  that  God  will  or  can  require  of  them.''  (2) 

They  who  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  a  fievelation  of 
Qod's  will,  do  not  deny  that  indications  of  his  will  have  been  made  by 

(9)  CkrUtianiiy  at  Old  as  the  Creation^  p.  233. — "  By  employing  our  reason 
to  collect  the  will  of  God  from  the  fund  of  our  nature,  phjeical  and  moral,  we 
may  acquire  not  only  a  particular  knowledge  of  tboae  laws  which  are  deducible 
ftvm  them,  bat  a  general  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  God  ie  pleased  to 
matvim  hk  lopieme  powwt  in  this  ■yitom.*'  (Bouhobeoue^i  Work*,  vol .  v,  p.  100.) 
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tfefton;  but  they  eontend  that  they  are  in  themselTeii  imperfect  and  i» 
Mificient,  and  that  they  were  not  designed  to  supersede  a  direct  rev«» 
lation.  They  hold  also,  that  a  direct  communication  of  the  Divine  wUk 
was  made  to  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  which  received  addi. 
fions  at  subsequent  periods,  and  that  the  whole  was  at  length  embodied 
in  the  book  cdled,  by  way  of  eminence,  <'  The  Bible." 

The  question  immediately  before  us  is,  on  which  side  there  is  tiie 
strongest  pregumpium  of  truth.  Are  there,  in  the  natural  woiks  of  GM^ 
or  in  his  manner  of  governing  the  world,  such  indications  of  the  will  of 
God  concerning  us,  as  can  afibrd  sufHcient  direction  in  forming  a  per* 
fectly  virtuous  character,  and  sufficient  information  as  to  the  means  by 
ivfaich  it  is  to  be  effected  t  We  may  try  this  question  by  a  few  obfious 
instances. 

The  Theist  will  himself  acknowledge,  that  temperance,  jwUeey  and 
benetoleneef  are  essential  to  moral  virtue.  With  respect  to  the  firal^ 
nothing  appears  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  or  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Divine  administration,  to  indicate  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  thd 
appetites  of  the  body  should  be  restrained  within  the  rules  of  sobriety, 
except  that,  by  a  connection  which  has  been  established  by  him,  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  those  appetites  usually  impairs  health.  If  th«^ 
lore  we  suppose  this  to  amount  to  a  tacit  prohibition  of  excess,  it  stil 
leaves  those  free  from  the  rule  whose  firm  constitutions  do  not  suflfor 
from  intemperate  gratifications;  it  gives  one  rule  for  the  man  of  vigor- 
ous,  and  another  for  the  man  of  feeble  health ;  and  it  is  no  guard  against 
that  occasional  insobriety  which  may  be  indulged  in  without  obvious 
danger  to  health,  but  which  nevertheless  may  be  excessive  in  degree 
though  occasional  in  recurrence.     The  rule  is  therefore  imperfect* 

Nor  are  the  obligations  of  justice  in  this  way  indicated  with  adequate 
clearness.  Acts  of  injustice  are  not  like  acts  of  excessive  intemperance, 
punishable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence  by  pain  and  disease  and 
premature  death,  as  their  natural  general  consequences ;  nor,  in  most 
instances,  by  any  other  marked  infliction  of  the  Divine  displeasure  in 
the  present  life.  From  their  injurious  effects  upon  society  at  kirge, 
indications  of  the  will  of  God  respecting  them  may  doubtless  be  inferred, 
but  such  effects  arise  out  of  the  grosser  acts  of  fraud  and  rapine ;  those 
only  affect  the  movements  of  society,  (which  goes  on  without  being 
visibly  disturbed  by  the  violations  of  the  nicer  distinctions  of  equity  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  virtue,)  and  never  fail  to  degrade  and  corrupt 
individual  character.  Rules  of  justice,  therefore,  thus  indicated,  wouM, 
like  those  of  temperance,  be  very  imperfect. 

The  third  branch  of  virtue  is  benevolence,  the  disposition  and  the  habit 
of  doing  good  to  others.  But  in  what  manner  except  by  revelation  are 
the  extent  and  the  obligation  of  this  virtue  to  be  explained?  If  it  be  said, 
that  **  the  goodness  of  God  himself  aa  manifested  in  creation  and  pse- 
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presents  so  striking  an  example  of  beneficence  to  his  creatiues^ 
tiMt  his  wiU,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  this  Yirtue,  may  be  unequivocally 
inferred  fin>m  it,"  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  this  example  itself  if 
imperfecta  unless  other  parts  of  the  Divine  conduct  be  explained  to  u% 
as  the  Scriptures  explain  them.  For  if  we  have  manifestations  of  his 
goodnessy  we  see  also  fearful  proofs  of  his  severity*  Such  are  the  per- 
nuasion  of  pestilence,  earthquakes,  inundations  :  and  the  infliction  of 
pain  and  death  upon  all  men,  even  upon  in&nts  and  unsinning  animals. 
If  the  will  of  God  in  favour  of  beneficent  actions  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  pleasure  which  is  afibrded  to  those  who  perform  them,  it  is  only 
indicated  to  those  to  whom  a  beneficent  act  gives  pleasure,  and  its  non- 
performance pain  ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  at  all  apprehended  by 
those  who  by  constitution  are  obdurate,  or  by  habit  selfish.  The  rule 
would  therefore  be  uncertain  and  dark,  and  entirely  silent  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  beneficence  is  to  be  carried,  and  whether  there  may 
not  be  exceptions  to  its  exercise  as  to  individuals,  such  as  enetnief^ 
9kum$  persanSf  and  strangers. 

Whatever  general  indications  there  may  be  in  the  acts  of  God,  in  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  or  in  the  relations  of  society,  that  some 
actions  are  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  good,  and  that 
others  are  opposed  to  his  will,  and  therefore  evil ;  it  follows  then,  that 
they  form  a  rule  too  vague  in  itself,  and  too  liable  to  dififerent  interpret, 
ations,  to  place  the  conduct  of  men  under  adequate  regulation,  even  in 
respect  of  temperance,  justice,  and  beneficence.  But  if  these  and  other 
virtues,  in  their  nicest  shades,  were  indicated  by  the  types  of  nature,  and 
the  manifestations  of  the  will  of  God  in  his  moral  government,  these  types 
and  this  moral  government  are  either  entirely  silent,  or  speak  equivocally 
m  to  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  right  conduct  and  effectual  moral 
control,  as  well  as  to  the  hopes  and  the  happiness  of  man. 

There  is  no  indication,  for  instance,  in  either  nature  or  providence, 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  his  creatures  should  worship  him ;  and  the 
moral  efiTects  of  adoration,  homage,  and  praise,  on  this  system,  would  be 
kst*  There  is  no  indication  that  God  will  be  approached  in  prayer,  and 
this  hope  and  solace  of  man  is  unprovided  for.  Nor  is  there  a  sufficient 
indication  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment ;  because  tliere 
18  no  indubitable  declaration  of  man's  immortality,  nor  any  facts  and 
principles  so  obvious  as  to  enable  us  Confidently  to  infer  it.  All  observd^ 
turn  lies  directly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man.  He 
Hest  and  the  probabilities  of  a  future  life  which  have  been  estabUshed 
upon  the  unequal  distribution  of  re  wards  and  punishments  in  this  life,  and 
the  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  are  a  presumptive  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced,  as  we  shall  afterward  show,  only  by  those  to  whom  the 
doctrine  had  been  transmitted  by  tradition,  and  who  were  therefore  in 
pocsession  of  the  idea;  audi  even  then,  to  hare  any  effectual  force  of 
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pttBiiasioni  they  must  be  built  upon  antecedent  principles  furnished  only 
by  the  revelations  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  Hence  some  of  tiie 
wisest  heathens,  who  were  not  wholly  unaided  in  their  speculations  on 
these  subjects  by  the  reflected  light  of  those  revelations,  confessed  tiiem- 
selves  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  doubts  of 
Socrates,  who  expressed  himself  the  most  hopefully  of  any  on  the  subject 
of  a  future  hfe,  are  well  known ;  and  Cicero,  who  occasionally  expatiates 
with  so  much  eloquence  on  this  topic,  shows  by  the  skeptical  expressions 
which  he  throws  in,  that  his  belief  was  by  no  means  confirmed.  (8)  U, 
therefore,  without  any  help  from  direct  or  traditional  instruction,  we  could 
go  as  far  as  they,  it  is  plain  that  our  religious  system  would  be  deficient 
in  all  those  motives  to  virtue  which  arise  from  the  doctrines  of  man's 
accountability  and  a  future  life,  and  in  that  moral  control  which  such 
doctrines  exert :  the  necessity  of  which  for  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  is  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  wickedness  which  prevails  even 
where  these  doctrines  are  fully  taught. 

Still  farther,  there  is  nothing  in  those  manifestations  of  God  and  of 
his  win,  which  the  most  attentive  contemplatist  can  be  supposed  to  col- 
lect from  his  natural  works  and  from  his  sovereign  rule,  to  afford  the 
hope  of  pardon  to  any  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  ofiended  him, 
or  any  assurance  of  felicity  in  a  future  state,  should  one  exist* 

Some  consciousness  of  offence  is  felt  by  every  man ;  and  though  he 
fliiould  not  know  the  precise  nature  or  extent  of  the  penalty  attached  to 
transgression,  he  has  no  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  under  a  mild  and 
fondly  merciful  government,  and  that  therefore  his  offences  will  in  course 
be  forgiven.  All  observation  and  experience  lie  against  this ;  and  the 
case  is  the  more  alarming  to  a  considerate  mind,  that  so  little  of  the  sad 
inference  that  the  human  race  is  under  a  rigorous  administration,  depends 
upon  reasoning  and  opinion :  it  is  fact  of  common  and  daily  observation. 
The  minds  of  men  are  in  general  a  prey  to  discontent  and  care,  and  are 
agitated  by  various  evil  passions.  The  race  itself  is  doomed  to  wasting 
labours  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence.  Their 
employments  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  grovelling,  in  comparison  cf 
the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  intellectual  pleasure  and  attainments.  Tlie 
mental  powers,  though  distributed  with  great  equality  among  the  various 
classes  of  men,  are  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  ever  awakened. 
Hie  pleasures  most  strenuously  sought  are  therefore  sensual,  degrad- 
ing, and  transient.  Life  itself,  too,  is  precarious  :  infants  suffer  and 
die,  youth  is  blighted,  and  thus  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is 

(S)  So  in  his  Ttue.  Que9t.  1,  he  mjB,  *•  Exporu  igitur,  nUi  moleHum  eat,  pru 
mnm  animoa,  §1  potes,  remanere  pott  mortem;  turn  «t  minue  id  obtinebis  (eet  enim 
arduum<,)  docebU  ear  ere  tnnni  malo  mortem.  Show  me  first,  if  you  can,  and  if  it 
be  not  too  troublesome,  that  loalfl  remain  after  death ;  or  if  you  cannot  prore  that, 
^  it  ia  difficult,)  declare  how  there  ie  no  evil  in  death." 
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fw^t  away  before  the  prime  of  life  b  attained.  Caaualties,  plaguea, 
frmines,  floods,  and  war,  cany  on  the  work  of  destmction*  In  the 
majority  of  states  the  poor  are  oppressed,  the  rich  are  insecure,  private 
wrong  is  added  to  public  expression,  widows  are  wronged,  orphans  are 
defnived  of  bread,  and  the  sick  and  aged  are  ne^ected.  Hie  very  re- 
figiMiB  of  the  world  have  complied  human  wretchedness  by  obdurating 
the  heart,  by  giving  birth  to  sanguinary  superstitions,  and  by  introducing 
a  oorruption  of  morals  destructive  of  the  very  elements  of  well-ordered 
snetety.  Part  of  these  evils  are  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Governor, 
and  part  tn/Kcfed,  either  by  connecting  them  as  consequents  to  certain 
actions,  or  to  the  constitution  of  the  natural  world  more  immediatdy ; 
bat,  whether  permitted  or  inflicted,  they  are  pumtioe  acts  of  his  admi. 
nistration,  and  present  him  before  us,  notwithstanding  innumerable 
instances  of  his  benevolence,  as  a  Being  of  ^  terrible  majesty."  (4) 

To  remove  in  part  the  awful  mystery  which  overiiangs  such  an  ad- 
ministration, the  most  sober  Theists  of  former  times,  difiering  firom  the 
boide  of  vulgar  blasphemers  and  metaphysical  Atheists  who  have  arisen 
in  oar  own  day,  have  been  ready  to  suppose  ano^er  state  of  being,  to 
which  the  present  has  respect,  and  which  may  discover  some  means  of 
ecmnecting  this  permission  of  evil,  and  this  infliction  of  misery,  (often  on 
the  apparently  innocent,)  witii  tiie  character  of  a  Governor  of  perfoct 
wifldom,  equity,  and  goodness.  But  in  proportion  as  any  one  feels 
himself  obliged  to  admit  and  to  expect  a  state  of  future  existence,  he 
most  feel  the  necessity  of  being  assured,  that  it  will  be  a  felicitous  one. 
Tet  should  he  be  conscious  of  frequent  transgressions  of  the  Divine 
law ;  and  at  the  same  time  see  it  demonstrated  by  facts  occurring 
daily,  that  in  the  present  life  the  government  of  God  is  thus  rigorous, 
tte  only  fiur  conclusion  to  which  he  can  come  is,  that  the  Divine  go- 
vernment  will  be  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  principles  in  another, 
jfar  an  infinitely  perfect  being  changes  not.  Farther  discoveries  may 
flien  be  made  ;  but  they  may  go  only  to  establish  this  point,  that  the 
apparent  severity  of  his  dispensations  in  the  present  life  are  quite  con- 
aiatent  with  justice,  and  even  the  continued  infliction  of  punishment 
Willi  goodness  itsd^  because  other  moral  agents  may  be  benefited  l^ 
tile  example.  The  idea  of  a  future  life  does  not  tiierefore  relieve  the 
If  it  be  just  that  man  should  be  punished  here,  it  may  be  re- 


(4)  **  Some  men  seem  to  think  the  only  character  of  the  Author  of  nature  to 
be  that  of  nmple  absolute  benevolence.  There  may  poeribly  be  in  the  creation, 
beings,  to  whom  he  manifbsts  himself  under  this  most  amiable  of  all  characters, 
ibr  it  is  the  most  amiable,  supposing  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  incompatible 
with  justice  ;  but  he  manifests  himself  to  tM  as  a  righteous  Oinemor,  He  may 
eonsiiitently  with  this  be  simply  and  absolutely  benevolent ;  but  he  is,  for  he  has 
gifwi  us  a  proof  in  the  oonstitation  tad  oonduot  of  the  world  that  he  is,  a  Oc 
vnmv  over  servants,  as  he  rewuds  tad  pimiibes  as  ftr  oar  aotMrns."  (Botlbr^ 
ilaslofy.) 
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paired  by  the  same  just  regard  to  the  principles  of  a  strictly  moral 
government,  that  he  shookl  be  punished  hereafter. 

If  then  we  are  offenders  against  the  Majesty  of  so  dread  a  beiiig»  m 
the  actual  administration  of  the  world  shows  its  Governor  to  be,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary,  if  there  be  in  him  a  disposition  to  £»• 
give  oor  ofifences,  that  we  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  with 
the  means  and  conditions  upon  which  his  placability  can  become  avail* 
aUe  to  us.  If  he  is  not  disposed  to  forgive,  we  have  the  greatett  eansa 
§mr  alann ;  if  an  inclination  to  forgive  does  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
there  is  as  strong  a  reason  to  presume  that  it  is  indicated  to  na  soms^ 
wharef  as  that  the  law  under  which  we  are  placed  should  have  been 
axpressly  promulgated  ;  and  especially  if  such  a  scheme  of  bestowing 
pardon  has  been  adopted  as  will  secure  the  ends  of  moral  gorenrnMnt, 
and  lead  to  our  future  obedience^-— the  only  one  which  we  can  con. 
eeive  to  be  worthy  of  God. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  prore  at  length,  what  is  so  obvioiia,  that 
tf  we  had  no  method  of  knowing  the  will  and  purposes  of  God,  bot  by 
inferring  them  from  his  worics  and  his  government,  we  could  hare  no 
information  as  to  any  purpoee  in  the  Divine  Mind  to  foigive  hia  sin- 
ning creatures.  The  Theist,  in  order  to  support  this  hope,  dwdb 
npon  the  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  with  which  this  world  abofondi^ 
Imt  ^uts  his  eyes  upon  the  demonstrations  of  his  severity ;  yet  tiMBse 
eurround  him  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  argument  from  the  serrerity 
of  God  is  as  forcible  against  pardon,  as  the  argument  from  his  good. 
ness  is  in  its  favour.  At  the  best,  it  is  left  entirely  uncertain ;  a 
gNmad  is  laid  for  heart-rending  doubts,  and  fearful  anticipations;  and, 
lor  any  thing  he  can  show  to  the  contrary,  the  goodness  which  God 
has  dis|4ayed  in  nature  and  proridence  may  only  render  the  offianea 
of  man  more  aggravated,  and  serve  to  strengthen  the  presumptian 
against  the  forgiveness  of  a  toUfid  offender,  rather  than  afford  hia 
any  reason  for  hope. 

The  whole  of  this  argument  is  designed  to  prore,  that  had  w«  bean 
left,  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  to  infer  the  vnll  and  purpoasa 
of  the  Supreme  Being  from  his  taatural  works,  and  his  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  workl,  our  knowledge  of  both  would  have  bean 
assentially  deficient ;  and  it  establishes  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  a  direct  revelation  from  God  to  his  creatures,  that  neither  his  will 
concerning  us,  nor  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  might  be  lefl  to  dariL  and 
uncertain  inference,  but  be  the  subjects  of  an  express  dedarmtionm 
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CHAPTER  nL 
PaxtheB'  PRKsiTMFTioir  OF  A  DoscT  RmnuLTiom  firm  ike  WetJcnem 

hmum  Optmoitf  • 

If  we  should  aDow  tliat  a  perfect  reason  exercised  in  contemplating 
Ihe  natural  works  of  God  and  the  course  of  his  moral  government,  might 
Aimish  us,  by  means  of  an  accurate  process  of  induction,  with  a  suffi. 
cient  rule  to  determine  the  quality  of  moral  actions,  and  with  sufficient 
motives  to  obedience,  yet  the  case  would  not  be  ^tered ;  fi>r  that  perfect 
reason  is  not  to  be  found  among  men.  It  would  be  useless  to  urge  upon 
those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  fall  of  man,  that  his 
understanding  and  reason  are  weakened  by  the  deterioration  of  his 
whole  intellectual  nature.  But  it  will  be  quite  as  apposite  to  the  argn* 
ment  to  state  a  &ct  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  reasoning  poweiv 
of  men  greatly  differ  in  strength ;  and  that  from  premises,  which  all 
most  allow  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  different  inferences  would  inevitably 
be  drawn.  Either  then  the  Divine  law  would  be  what  evory  man  might 
take  it  to  be,  and,  by  consequence,  a  variable  rule,  a  position  which 
cannot  surely  be  maintained ;  or  many  persons  must  fail  of  duly  appre- 
hending it.  And  though  in  this  case  it  should  be  contended,  that  he  is 
not  punishable  who  obeys  the  law  as  far  as  he  knows  it,  yet  surely  the 
ends  of  a  steady  and  wisely  formed  plan  of  general  government  would 
on  this  ground  be  frustrated.  The  presumption  here  also  must  there- 
fore be  in  favour  of  an  express  declaration  of  the  will  of  God,  in  terms 
which  the  common  understandings  of  men  may  apprehend,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  sufficient  moral  direction  can  be  given,  and  effectual 
eontrol  exerted. 

The  notion,  that  by  rational  induction  the  wiU  of  God  may  be  inferred 
fron  hw  aoto  in  a  sufficient  degree  for  every  purpose  of  moral  direction, 
it&rther  vitiated  by  its  assuming  that  men  in  general  are  so  contempUu 
live  in  their  habits  as  to  pursue  such  inquiries  with  interest ;  and  so  weD 
disposed  as  in  most  cases  to  make  them  with  honesty.  Neither  of  their 
is  true. 

The  mass  of  mankind  neither  are,  nor  ever  have  been,  contemplative, 
•ad  must  therefore,  if  not  otherwise  instructed,  remain  ignorant  of  their 
doty ;  for  questions  of  virtue,  morals,  and  religion,  as  may  be  shown 
fiom  the  contentions  of  the  wisest  of  men,  do  not  for  the  most  part  lie 
level  lo  the  minds  of  the  populace  without  a  revelatioii.  (5) 

(5)  **  If  philoMphy  bid  foa«  Ihitfaor  tktn  it  did,  and  firon  undeniable  prinm 
fits  fiSM  OS  flChios  in  a  soienos,  Ilka  flMfthoiaatlat,  in  ensiy  part  denonstrabta, 
thb  yet  would  not  have  been  eo  eflbetoal  to  man  in  this  impeiiect  aisle,  nor  pr»- 
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It  is  equally  a  matter  of  undoubted  fact,  that  in  all  questions  of 
morals  which  restrain  the  vices,  passions,  and  immediate  interests  of 
men,  conviction  is  generally  resisted,  and  the  rule  is  brought  down  to 
*the  praetiee^  rather  than  the  practice  raised  to  the  rule ;  so  that  the 
most  flimsy  sophisms  are  admitted  as  arguments,  and  principleB  the 
most  lax  displace  those  of  rigid  rectitude  and  virtue.  This  b  matter 
of  daily  observation  and  cannot  be  denied.  The  irresistible  inference 
from  this  is,  that  at  least,  the  great  body  of  mankind,  not  being  accus- 
tomed  to  intellectual  exercises ;  not  having  even  leisure  for  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  doomed  to  sordid  labours ;  and  not  being  disposed  to 
conduct  the  investigation  with  care  and  accuracy,  would  never  become 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
were  only  to  be  obtained  from  habitual  observation  and  reasoning. — 
Should  it  be  said,  ''  that  the  intellectual  and  instructed  part  of  mankind 
ought  to  teach  the  rest,"  it  may  be  replied,  that  even  that  would  be  diffi. 
cult,  because  their  own  knowledge  must  be  communicated  to  others  by 
the  same  process^of  difficult  induction  through  which  they  attain  it  them- 
selves, or  rational  conviction  could  not  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
learners.  The  task  would  therefore  be  hopeless  as  to  the  majority,  both 
from  their  want  of  time  and  intellectual  capacity.  But,  if  practicable,  the 
Theistical  system  has  no  provision  for  such  instruction.  It  neither  nuakei 
it  the  duty  of  some  to  teach,  nor  of  others  to  learn.  It  has  no  authorized 
teachers ;  no  day  of  rest  from  labour,  on  which  to  collect  the  auditors ; 
no  authorized  religious  ordinances  by  which  moral  truth  may  be  brought 
'  home  to  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  men :  and,  if  it  had,  its  best  know- 
ledge being  rather  contained  in  diffuse  and  hesitating  speculation,  than 
concentrated  in  maxims  and  first  principles,  embodied  in  a  few  plain 
words,  which  at  once  indicate  some  master  nUnd  fuUy  adequate  to  the 
whole  subject,  and  suddenly  irradiate  the  understandings  of  the  most 
listless  and  illiterate, — it  would  be  taught  in  vain. 

per  for  the  cme.  The  greatest  part  of  mankind  want  leifoie  or  oi^aeilj  fbr 
demonstration,  nor  can  carry  a  train  of  proofs,  which  in  that  way  thej  mml 
always  depend  upon  for  conviction,  and  cannot  be  required  to  assent  to  Ull  thsy 
'  see  the  demonstration.  Wherever  they  stick,  the  teachers  are  always  put  upon 
proof,  and  must  clear  the  doubt  by  a  thread  of  coherent  deductions  ftom  the  first 
principle,  how  long  or  how  intricate  soever  that  be.  And  jrou  may  as  soon 
hope  to  have  all  the  day  labourers  and  tradesmen,  the  spinsters  and  dairy  maids, 
perfect  mathematicians,  as  to  have  them  perfect  in  ethics  this  way:  having  pkin 
commands  is  the  sure  and  only  course  to  bring  them  to  obedience  and  praetioe : 
the  greatest  part  cannot  know,  and  therefore  they  must  believe,  Anid  I  ask, 
whether  one  coming  from  heaven  in  the  power  of  God,  in  full  and  clear  evidsnee 
and  demonstration  of  miracles,  giving  plain  and  direct  rules  of  morality  and 
obedience,  be  not  likelier  to  enlighten  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  set  them  right 
in  their  duties,  and  bring  tbsm  to  do  them,  than  by  reasonxog  with  them  ftom 
fenersl  notions  and  prinoiplss  of  human  rsMon  7**  (Loon's  FnnnwMmMm  9f 
Ckrittiamtjf.) 
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Let  us  however  suppose  the  truth  discovered,  the  teachers  of  it  ap- 

pointed,  and  days  for  the  communication  of  instruction  set  apart* 

With  what  ittUhority  would  these  teachers  be  invested  t  They  plead  no 

commission  from  Him  whose  will  they  affect  to  teach,  and  they  work 

no  miracles  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  That  doc« 
trine  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  mathematically  demonstrated 

so  as  to  enforce  conviction,  and  it  would  therefore  be  considered,  and 
justly  considered,  as  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  and  nothing  but  an 
opinion,  to  which  every  one  might  listen  or  not  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  violating  an  obligation,  and  which  every  one  might  and  would 
receive  as  his  own  judgment  agreed  with  or  dissented  from  his  un- 
authorized teacher,  or  as  his  interests  and  passions  might  commend  or 
disparage  the  doctrine  so  taught.  (6) 

Facts  are  sufficiently  in  proof  of  this.  The  sages  of  antiquity  were 
moral  teachers ;  they  founded  schools ;  they  collected  disciples ;  they 
placed  their  fame  in  their  wisdom:  yet  there  was  little  agreement 
among  them,  even  upon  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  morals ; 
and  they  neither  generally  reformed  their  own  lives,  nor  those  of 
others.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Cicero :  ^  Do  you  think  that  these 
things  had  any  influence  upon  the  men  (a  very  few  excepted,)  who 
thought  and  wrote  and  disputed  about  them  ?  Who  is  there  of  all  the 
philosophers,  whose  mind,  Ufe,  and  manners,  were  conformable  to  right 
reason  ?  Who  ever  made  his  philosophy  the  law  and  rule  of  his  life, 
and  not  a  mere  show  of  his  wit  and  parts?  Who  observed  his  own 
instructions,  and  lived  in  obedience  to  his  own  precepts  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  them  were  slaves  to  filthy  lusts,  many  to  pride,  many  to 
covetousness,"  dec.  (7) 

(6)  **  Let  it  be  granted,  (though  not  true,)  that  all  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  were  known  bj  somebody  or  other,  among  mankind  before.  But  where, 
or  how,  or  of  what  use,  is  not  considered.  Suppose  they  may  be  picked  up  here 
and  there ;  some  from  Solon,  and  Bias,  in  Greece ;  others  from  Tullt,  in  Italy, 
and,  to  complete  the  work,  let  Confucius  as  far  as  China  he  consulted,  and  Ana. 
CHAEsis  the  Scjrthian  contribute  his  share.  What  will  all  this  do  to  giro  the 
world  a  complete  morality^  that  may  be  to  mankind  the  unquestionable  rule  of 
life  and  manners  7  What  would  this  amount  to  toward  being  a  steady  rule,  a 
pertain  transcript  of  a  law  that  we  are  under  7  Did  the  »aying  of  Aribtippus  or 
Confucius  give  it  an  authority  7  Was  Zino  a  lawgiver  to  mankind  7  If  not, 
what  he  or  any  other  philosopher  delivered  was  but  a  »aying  of  his.  Mankind 
might  hearken  to  it,  or  reject  it,  as  they  pleased,  or  as  it  suited  their  interest, 
passions,  principles,  or  humours : — ^they  were  under  no  obligation :  the  opinion  of 
this  or  that  philosopher  was  of  no  authokitt.*'    (Locke's  Reammdbleneee,  ^.) 

**  The  truths  which  the  philosophers  proved  by  speculative  reason,  were  desti. 
tute  of  some  more  sensible  authority  to  back  them ;  and  the  precepts  which  they 
laid  down,  how  reasonable  soever  in  themselves,  seemed  still  to  want  weight,  iimI 
to  be  DO  more  than  PECGsm  of  msn.**  (Da.  Sail  Claeki.) 

(7)  Sed  hec  eadem  num  censes  apud  eos  ipsos  valere,  nisi  admodam  panooib  * 
VoIk  I  2 
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Such  a  system  of  moral  direction  and  control,  then,  could  it  be 
(amedf  would  bear  no  comparison  to  that  which  is  provided  by  direct 
and  external  revelation,  of  which  the  doctrine,  thaigh  delivered  by  dif- 
ferent men,  in  different  ages,  is  consentaneous  throughout ;  which  is 
rendered  authoritative  by  Divine  attestation  ;  which  consists  in  clear 
and  legislative  enunciation,  and  not  in  human  speculation  and  laborious 
inference ;  of  which  the  teachers  were  as  holy  as  their  doctrine  was 
sublime ;  and  which  in  all  ages  has  exerted  a  powerful  moral  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  men.  "  I  know  of  but  one  Phaedo  and  one  Pole- 
mon  throughout  all  Greece,"  saith  Orioen,  **  who  were  ever  made  bet- 
ter  by  their  philosophy ;  whereas  Christianity  hath  brought  back  its 
m3rriads  from  vice  to  virtue." 

All  these  considerations  then  still  farther  support  the  presumption, 
that  the  will  of  God  has  been  the  subject  of  express  revelation  to  man, 
because  such  a  declaration  of  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  conceived 

ADEaVATB;    complete;    of   common  APPBEHENSION  ;     SUFFICIENTLT 
AUTHOBITATrVB ;  Ain>  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CIBCUMSTANCBS  OF  KANKIlf D. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Faxtbxb  Proofs  of  the  Weakness  and  Unosetaintt  of  Hitman 

Reason. 

The  opinion,  that  sufficient  notices  of  the  will  and  purposes  of  God 
with  respect  to  man,  may  be  collected  by  rational  induction  from  his 
works  and  government,  attributes  too  much  to  the  power  of  human 
reason  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  in  that  case,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily commence  its  exercise. 

Human  reason  must  be  taken,  as  it  is  in  fact,  a  weak  and  erring 
faculty,  and  as  subject  to  have  its  operations  suspended  or  disturbed 
by  the  influence  of  vicious  principles  and  attachment  to  earthly  things ; 
neither  of  which  can  be  denied,  however  differently  they  may  be 
accounted  for. 

It  is  another  consideration  of  importance  that  the  exercise  of  reason 
b  limited  by  our  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  that  it  must  be  furnished 
with  subjects  which  it  may  arrange,  compare,  and  judge :  for  beyond 
what  it  clearly  conceives  its  power  does  not  extend. 

It  does  not  follow,  that,  because  many  doctrines  in  religion  and  many 
rules  in  morals  carry  clear  and  decided  conviction  to  the  judgment 
instantly  upon  their  being  proposed,  they  were  discoverable,  in  the  first 
instaneef  by  rational  induction ;  any  more  than  tiiat  the  great  and  sim- 

•qiubiui  isveola,  diipatata,  oonieripta  mint  T  Qnotiis  enim  <iiiisqiie  philosophonun 
Invenitor,  qui  lit  ita  monSm,  ita  tntiiio  M  vita  ooutitiitiis,  ut  ntio  poftnliU  T  4^ 
(3Wt.4m0f.9L 
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pie  truths  of  philosophy,  which  have  heen  hronght  to  light  by  the 
efforts  of  men  of  superior  minds,  were  within  the  compass  of  ordinary 
understandings,  because,  afler  they  were  reoedled  by  those  who  made 
the  discovery,  they  instantly  commanded  the  assent  of  almost  all  to 
whom  they  were  proposed.  The  very  first  principles  of  what  is  called 
natural  religion  (8)  are  probably  of  this  kind.  The  reason  of  man, 
though  it  should  assent  to  them,  though  the  demonstration  of  them 
riiould  be  now  easy,  may  be  indebted  even  for  them  to  the  revelation 
of  a  superior  mind,  and  that  mind  the  mind  of  God.  (9) 

(8)  The  term  natural  religion  10  often  ti«ed  e^^iivoeallj.  **  Some  nndentand 
by  it  every  thing:  in  religion,  with  regard  to  truth  and  duty,  which,  when  onoe 
discoTered,  may  be  clearly  shown  to  have  a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  and 
rclalions  of  things,  and  which  unprejudiced  reason  will  approve,  when  fairly  ptOm 
posed  and  set  in  a  proper  light ;  and  accordingly  yery  fair  and  goodly  schemes  of 
natural  religion  have  been  drawn  up  by  Christian  philosophers  and  divines,  in 
which  they  haye  comprehended  a  considerable  part  cf  what  is  contained  in  th* 
Scripture  revelation.  In  this  view  natural  religion  is  not  so  called  because  it 
waa  originally  discoyered  by  natural  reason,  but  because  when  once  known  it  is 
what  the  reason  of  mankind  duly  exercised  approves,  as  founded  in  truth  and 
nature.  Others  take  natural  religion  to  signify  that  religion  which  men  discover 
in  the  sole  exorcise  of  their  natural  faculties,  without  higher  assistance.**  (Liu 
mm.) 

(9)  **  When  truths  are  once  known  to  ut,  though  by  tradition,  we  are  apt  t^ 
be  favourable  to  our  own  parts,  and  ascribe  to  our  own  understanding  the  discou 
very  of  what,  in  reality,  we  borrowed  from  others ;  or,  at  least,  finding  we  can 
proye  what  at  first  we  learnt  from  others,  we  are  forward  to  conclude  it  an  obvi. 
ous  truth,  which,  if  we  had  sought,  we  could  not  haye  missed.  Nothing  seems 
hard  to  our  understandings  that  is  once  known ;  and  because  what  we  see,  w« 
see  with  our  own  eyes,  we  are  apt  to  oyerlook  or  forget  the  help  we  had  from 
others  who  showed  it  us,  and  first  made  us  see  it,  as  if  we  were  not  at  all  be. 
holden  to  them  for  those  truths  they  opened  the  way  to,  and  led  us  into ;  for, 
knowledge  being  only  of  truths  that  are  perceiyed  to  be  so,  we  are  fuyourable 
enough  to  our  own  faculties  to  conclude  that  they,  of  their  own  strength,  would 
have  attained  those  discoveries  without  any  foreign  assistance,  and  that  we  know 
thoM  truths  by  the  strength  and  natiye  light  of  our  own  minds,  as  they  did  from 
whom  we  received  them  by  theirs,— only  they  had  the  luek  to  be  before  us.  Thu9 
the  whole  stock  of  human  knowledge  is  claimed  by  ov«ry  one  as  his  priyate  poa;. 
session,  as  soon  as  he  (profiting  by  others*  discoyeries)  has  got  it  into  his  own 
mind :  and  so  it  is ;  but  not  properly  by  his  own  single  industry,  nor  of  his  own 
acquisition.  He  studies,  it  is  true,  and  takes  pains  to  mak<*  a  progress  in  what 
otlMT*  have  deliyered ;  but  their  pains  were  of  another  mat  who  first  brought 
those  truths  to  light  which  he  afterward  derifee  from  them.  He  that  travels  th* 
roads  now,  applauds  his  own  strength  and  legs,  that  have  carried  him  so  far  in 
such  a  scantling  of  time,  and  ascribes  all  to  his  own  vigour ;  little  considering 
how  much  ho  owes  to  their  pains  who  cleared  the  woods,  drained  the  bogs,  buiU 
the  bridges,  and  made  the  ways  passable,  without  which  ho  might  have  toiled 
much  with  little  progress.  A  great  many  things  which  we  have  been  bred  up 
fai  the  belief  of  firom  o«ir  cradles  and  are  now  grown  ftmiliar,  (and«  mm  it  wera^ 
aatnral  to  us  under  the  Gospel,)  we  take  fbr  mufoattionable  obvious  truths,  and 
sssilj  demo&strablo,  without  eoosidsring  how  long  ws  migfai  have  been  in  donbl 
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This  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  great  principles 
of  all  religion,  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
the  accountableness  of  man,  the  good  or  evil  quality  of  the  most  impor- 
tant moral  actions,  have,  by  none  who  have  written  upon  them,  by  no 
legislator,  poet,  or  sage  of  antiquity,  however  ancient,  been  represented 
as  discoveries  made  by  them  in  the  course  of  rational  investigation ;  but 
they  are  spoken  of  as  things  commonly  known  among  men,  which  they 
propose  to  defend,  explain,  demonstrate,  or  deny,  according  to  their 
respective  opinions.  If  we  overlook  the  inspiration  of  the  writings  of 
Moses,  they  command  respect  as  the  most  ancient  records  in  the  world, 
and  as  embodying  the  religious  opinions  of  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  Moses 
nowhere  pretends  to  be  the  author  of  any  of  these  fundamental  truths. 
The  book  of  Genesis  opens  with  the  words,  ^Inthe  beginning  Crod  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth ;"  but  here  the  term  **  God"  is  used  familiariy, 
and  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  both  the  name  and  the  idea  conveyed 
by  it  were  commonly  received  by  the  people  for  whom  Moses  wrote. 

The  same  writer  gives  the  history  of  ages  much  higher  than  his 
own,  and  introduces  the  patriarchs  of  the  human  race  holding  conver- 
sations  with  one  another  in  which  the  leading  subjects  of  religion  and 
morab  are  often  incidentally  introduced ;  but  they  are  never  presented 
to  us  in  the  form  of  discussion  ;  no  patriarch,  however  high  his  anti- 
quity, represents  himself  as  the  discoverer  of  these  first  principles, 
though  he  might,  as  Noah,  be  a  ^jpreocW  of  that  ^righteousness** 
which  was  established  upon  them.  Moses  mentions  the  antediluvians 
who  were  inventors  of  the  arts  of  working  metals,  and  of  forming  and 
playing  upon  musical  instruments ;  but  he  introduces  no  one  as  the 
inventor  of  any  branch  of  moral  or  religious  science,  though  they  are 
so  much  superior  in  importance  to  mankind. 

In  farther  illustration  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  those 
views  on  the  subjects  just  mentioned  which,  to  the  reason  of  all  sober 
T%eistSj  since  the  Christian  revelation  was  given,  appear  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory,  have  been  found  nowhere  since  patriarchal 
times,  except  in  the  Scriptures,  which  profess  to  embody  the  true  reli- 
gious traditions  and  revelations  of  all  ages,  or  among  those  whose 
reason  derived  principles  from  these  revelations  on  which  to  establish 
its  inferences. 

We  generally  think  it  a  truth,  easily  and  convincingly  demonstrated, 
that  there  is  a  God ;  and  yet  many  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 

or  if^nonnce  of  them  hsd  revelation  been  ailent.  And  many  others  are  beholden 
to  rerelation  who  do  not  acknowledge  it.  It  is  no  diminuhlng  to  revelation, 
that  reason  givee  He  snfiage  too  to  the  truths  revelation  has  dircovered ;  but  it 
is  onr  mistake  to  think,  that  beeanse  reason  confirms  them  to  ns,  we  had  the  first 
certain  knowledge  of  them  ftooi  thsnee,  tnd  in  that  clear  evidence  we  now  pes. 
them.**  (Loon.) 
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apeak  doobtini^y  on  this  point,  and  acme  of  them  denied  it.  At  the 
present  day,  not  merely  a  few  speculative  philosophers  in  the  heathen 
woridy  but  the  many  millions  of  the  human  race  who  profess  the  religion 
of  Budhu,  not  only  deny  a  Supreme  First  Cause,  hut  dispute  with 
subtlety  and  vehemence  against  the  doctrine. 

We  feel  that  our  reason  rests  with  full  satisfaction  in  the  doctrine  that 
all  things  are  created  by  one  eternal  and  self-existent  Being ;  but  the 
Greek  philosophers  held  that  matter  was  eternally  co-existent  with  God. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  has  been  called  the  Moses  of  phi- 
losophers. Through  the  whole  **  Timausy^^  Plato  supposes  two  eternal 
and  independent  causes  of  all  things ;  one,  that  hy  which  all  things  arc 
mside,  which  is  Chd:  the  other,  thatyWwi  which  all  things  are  made, 
which  is  matter.  Dr.  Cudworth  has  in  vain  attempted  to  clear  Plato  of 
this  charge.  The  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  says  that  ^  the  Ionic,  Pythagoric, 
Platonic  and  Stoic  schools  all  agreed  in  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter ; 
and  that  the  doctrine,  that  matter  was  created  out  of  nothing,  seems  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  philosophers,  and  is  one  of  which  they  had 
no  notion."  Aristotle  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  worid,  both  in  matter 
andybmt  too,  which  was  but  an  easy  deduction  from  the  former  prin* 
ciple,  and  is  sufficiently  in  proof  of  its  Atheistical  tendency. 

The  same  doctrine  was  extensively  spread  at  a  very  ancient  period 
throughout  the  east,  and  plainly  takes  away  a  great  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  those  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  on  which 
the  modems  have  so  confidently  rested  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  God  by  rational  induction,  whether  drawn  from  the  works 
of  nature,  or  from  metaphysical  principles ;  so  much  are  those  able 
works  which  have  been  written  on  this  subject  indebted  to  that  revelation 
on  which  their  authors  too  often  close  their  eyes,  for  the  very  bases  on 
which  their  most  convincing  arguments  are  built.  The  same  Atheistical 
results  logically  followed  from  the  ancient  Magian  doctrine  of  two 
eternal  principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil ;  a  notion  which  also 
infected  the  Greek  schools,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  Plutarch^ 
and  the  instances  adduced  by  him. 

No  one  enlightened  by  the  Scriptures,  whether  he  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  them  or  not,  has  ever  been  betrayed  into  so  great  an 
absurdity  as  to  deny  the  individuality  of  the  human  soul ;  and  yet  where 
the  light  of  revelation  has  not  spread,  absurd  and  destructive  to  morals 
as  this  notion  is,  it  very  extensively  prevails.  The  opinion  that  the 
human  soul  is  a  part  of  God,  enclosed  for  a  short  time  in  matter,  but 
still  a  portion  of  his  essence,  runs  through  much  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
It  is  still  more  ancient  than  that,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  same 
opinion  destroys  all  idea  of  accountability  among  those  who  in  India 
feflow  tiie  Brahminical  system.     <^The  human  soul  is  God,  and  the 
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acts  of  the  human  soul  are  therefore  the  acts  of  God."  This  is  the 
popular  argument  by  which  their  crimes  are  justified. 

The  doctrine  of  one  supreme,  all-wise,  and  uncontrollable  Providence, 
commends  itself  to  our  reason  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  supporting 
of  truths ;  but  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  source  from  whence  even 
those  draw  it,  who  think  the  reason  of  man  equal  to  its  full  develope. 
ment.  So  far  were  pagans  from  being  able  to  conceive  so  lofty  a 
thought,  that  the  wisest  of  them  invented  subordinate  agents  to  carry  on 
the  afiairs  of  the  world ;  beings  often  divided  among  themselves,  and 
subject  to  human  passions ;  thereby  destroying  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence,  and  taking  away  the  very  foundation  of  human  trust  in  a 
Supreme  Power.  This  invention  of  subordinate  deities  gave  birth  to 
idolatry,  which  is  sufficiently  in  proof  both  of  its  extent  and  antiquity. 

The  beautiful  and  well-sustained  series  of  arguments  which  have  often 
vin  modem  times  been  brought  to  support  the  presumption  ^  that  the 
human  soul  is  immortal,"  may  be  read  with  profit ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  those  who  profess  to  confine  themselves  to  human 
reason  in  the  inquiry,  should  argue  with  so  much  greater  strength  than 
the  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  except  that  they  have  received  assist- 
ance from  a'source  which  they  are  unfair  enough  not  to  acknowledge* 
Some  fine  passages  on  this  subject  may  be  collected  from  Plato,  Cicero^ 
Seneca,  and  others,  but  we  must  take  them  with  others  which  express, 
aometimes  doubt,  and  sometimes  unbelief.  With  us  this  is  a  matter 
of  general  belief;  but  not  so  with  the  generality  of  cither  ancient  or 
modern  pagans.  The  same  darkness  which  obscured  the  glory  of  God, 
proportionably  diminished  the  glory  of  man, — ^his  true  and  proper 
immortality.  The  very  ancient  notion  of  an  absorption  of  souls 
iNtck  again  into  the  Divine  Elssence  was  with  the  ancients,  what  we 
know  it  to  be  now  in  the  metaphysical  system  of  the  Hindoos,  a  denial 
of  individual  immortality ;  nor  have  the  demonstrations  of  reason  done 
any  thing  to  convince  the  other  grand  division  of  metaphysical  pagans 
into  which  modern  heathenism  is  divided,  the  followers  of  Budhu,  who 
believe  in  the  total  annihilation  of  both  men  and  gods  after  a  series 
of  ages, — a  point  of  faith  held  probably  by  the  majority  of  the  present 
race  of  mankind.  (1) 

(1)  **  The  religion  of  Budhu,**  says  Dr.  Davy,  **  is  more  widely  extended  than 
any  other  religion.  It  appears  to  be  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Tartary,  of 
China,  of  Japan,  and  their  dependencies,  and  of  all  the  countries  between  China 
•nd  the  Burrampooter. 

**  The  Budhists  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  self  existent 
and  eternal,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe :  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  believe  in  the  existence  and  operation  of  any  cause  beside  fate  and  necessity, 
to  which  they  seem  to  refer  all  ehanges  in  the  moral  and  physical  world.  They 
appear  to  be  Matarialista  in  the  atrieteat  aenae  of  the  term,  a^  to  hava  no  notion 
«f  pore  spirit  or  mind.    jPrasa  and  Mttm^  lift  and  inteUiganoa^  the  moat  leanad 
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Tliese  instances  might  be  enlarged ;  bat  tbej  ampljriiow  thattbej 
who  speak  of  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  morals  and 
religion  neglect  almost  all  the  &cts  which  the  history  of  human  opinion 
fiimishes ;  and  that  they  owe  all  their  best  views  to  that  fountain  of 
in^iration  from  which  they  so  criminally  turn  aside.  For  how  other- 
wise can  the  instances  we  have  just  mentioned  be  explained  ?  and  how 
is  it,  that  those  fundamental  principles  in  morals  and  religion,  which 
modem  philosophers  have  exhilnted  as  demonstrable  by  the  unassisted 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  were  either  held  doubtfully,  or  connected 
with  some  manifest  absurdity,  or  utterly  denied  by  the  wisest  moral 
teachers  among  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  before  the  Christian  Revelation 
was  given  ?  They  had  the  same  works  of  God  to  behold,  and  the  same 
course  of  providence  to  reason  from,  to  neither  of  which  were  they  inat- 
tentive. They  had  intellectual  endowments,  which  have  been  the  ad- 
miration  of  all  sub^uent  ages ;  and  their  reason  was  rendered  acute  and 
discriminative  by  the  discipline  of  mathematical  and  dialectic  science. 
They  had  every  thing  which  the  moderns  have  except  the  Bibls  ;  and 
3ret  on  points  which  have  been  generally  settled  among  the  moral  phi- 
kMophers  of  our  own  age  as  fundamental  to  natural  religion,  they  had 
no  just  views,  and  no  settled  conviction.  **  The  various  apprehensions 
of  wise  men,"  says  Cicero,  <'  will  justify  the  doubtings  and  demurs  of 
skeptics,  and  it  will  then  be  sufficient  to  blame  them,  n  out  conseruerkU 
aUi^  out  erit  inverUtu  aliquis,  qui  quid  terum  sit  itwenerity  when  others 
agree,  or  any  one  has  found  out  the  truth.  We  say  not  that  nothing  is 
true ;  but  that  some  false  things  are  annexed  to  all  that  is  true,  tania 
mulitudine  ut  iis  nulla  sit  certa  judicandij  et  assentiendi  nota,  and  that, 
with  so  much  likeness,  that  there  is  no  certain  note  of  judging  what  is 
true,  or  assenting  to  it.  We  deny  not  that  something  may  be  true; 
percipi  posse  negamusj  but  we  deny  that  it  can  be  perceived  so  to 
be ;  for  quid  habemus  in  rebus  bonis  et  malis  exploratiy  what  have  we 
certain  concerning  good  and  evil  ?  Nor  for  this  are  we  to  be  blamed, 
but  NATUKE,  which  has  hidden  the  truth  in  the  deep,  naturam  accu§a 


of  them  appear  to  consider  identical : — seated  in  the  heart,  radiating  from  thence 
to  different  parts  of  the  body,  like  heat  from  a  fire ; — ^uncreated,  without  beginning, 
•t  least  that  they  know  of; — capable  of  being  modified  by  a  variety  of  circum. 
stances,  like  the  breath  in  different  musical  instruments; — and  like  a  vapour, 
capable  of  passing  from  one  body  to  another; — and  like  a  flame,  liable  to  be 
extinguished  and  totally  annihilated.  Gods,  demons,  men,  reptiles,  even  the 
minutest  and  most  imperfect  animalcules,  they  consider  as  similar  beings,  formed 
of  the  four  elements — heat,  air,  water,  and  that  which  is  tangible,  and  animated 
by  prane  and  hitta.  They  believe  that  a  man  may  become  a  god  or  a  demon ;  or 
Uiat  a  god  may  become  a  man  or  an  animalcule ;  that  ordinary  death  is  merely 
a  change  of  form  ;  and  that  this  change  is  almost  infinite,  and  bounded  only  by 
•nnihilsUon,  which  they  eiieem  the  acme  of  happiness  H*   {Account  of  Ceylon.) 
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flood,  which  hat  few  escaped,  on  the  increase  of  mankind,  they  had  neitkcr 
letters,  writing,  nor  laws,  but  obeyed  the  manners  and  institutions  of  their 
&thers  as  laws  :  but  when  colonies  separated  from  them,  they  took  ai 
elder  for  their  leader,  and  in  their  new  settlements  retained  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  those  especially  which  rdaUd  to  their  gods :  and  thm 
transmitted  them  to  their  posterity;  they  imprinted  them  on  the  mindssf 
their  sons;  and  they  did  the  same  to  their  children.  This  was  the  origin 
of  right  laws,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  government."  {De  Leg.  8.) 

This  so  exactly  harmonizes  with  the  Mosaic  account,  as  to  the  flood 
of  Noah,  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the  Divine  institution  of  religion 
and  laws,  that  either  the  patriarchal  traditions  embodied  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses,  had  gone  down  with  great  exactness  to  the  times  of 
Plato  ;  or  the  writings  of  Moses  were  known  to  him  ;  or  he  had  ga- 
thered the  substance  of  them,  in  his  travels,  from  the  Egyptian,  the 
Chaldean,  or  the  Magian  philosophers. 

Nor  is  this  an  unsupported  hypothesis.  The  evidence  is  most  abun- 
dant, that  the  primitive  source  frt)m  whence  every  great  religious  and 
moral  truth  was  drawn,  must  be  fixed  in  that  part  of  the  world  where 
Moses  places  the  dwelling  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  human  race,  who 
walked  with  God,  and  received  the  law  from  his  mouth.  (3)  There,  in 
the  earliest  times,  civilization  and  polity  were  found,  while  the  rest  of  the 
earth  was  covered  with  savage  tribes, — a  sufficient  proof  that  Asia  was 
the  common  centre  from  whence  the  rest  of  mankind  dispersed,  who,  as 
they  wandered  from  these  primitive  seats,  and  addicted  themselves  more 
to  the  chase  than  to  agriculture,  became  in  most  instances  barbarous.  (4) 

In  the  multifarious  and  bewildering  superstitions  of  all  nations,  we 
also  discover  a  very  remarkable  substratum  of  common  tradition  and 
religious  faith. 

The  practice  of  sacrifice,  which  may  at  once  be  traced  into  all  nations, 
uid  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  affords  an  eminent  proof  of  the  common 

(3)  **  The  east  was  the  source  of  knowledge  from  whence  it  was  commonicatad 
to  the  western  parts  of  the  world.  There  the  most  precious  remains  of  ancient 
tradition  were  found.  Thither  the  most  celebrated  Greek  philosophers  trayelled 
m  quest  of  science,  or  the  knowledge  of  things  Divine  and  human,  and  thither 
the  lawgivers  had  recourse  in  order  to  their  being  instructed  in  laws  and  oivfl 
policy.**  (Lbland.) 

(4)  The  speculations  of  infidels  as  to  the  gradual  progress  of  the  original  mea 
from  the  savage  life,  and  the  invention  of  language,  arts,  laws,  &c,  have  been  too 
much  countenanced  by  philosophers  bearing  the  name  of  Christ;  some  of  theni 
oven  holding  the  office  of  teachers  of  his  religion.  The  writings  of  Moseo  soA 
ciently  show  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  original  tribes  of  men 
were  in  a  savage  state ;  and  the  gradual  process  of  the  developement  of  a  higher 
condition  is  a  chimera.  To  those  who  profess  to  helieve  the  Scriptures,  their 
testimony  ought  to  bo  ■offieient :  to  those  who  do  not,  they  an  at  least  as  good 
history  as  any  other. 
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ongin  of  religion ;  inasmuch  aa  no  reason  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
rite  itself,  or  the  circumstances  of  men,  can  be  given  for  the  univer 
Mlity  of  the  practice :  and  as  it  is  clearly  a  positive  institute,  and  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  men,  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  an 
wpmctum^  issued  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world,  and  solemnly  im« 
posed.  This  injunction,  indeed,  received  a  force,  either  from  its  origi- 
nal appointment,  or  from  subsequent  circumstances,  from  which  the 
linman  mind  could  never  free  itself.  **  There  continued,"  says  Dr. 
Smckford,  ^  for  a  long  time  among  the  nations  usages  which  show  thai 
there  had  been  an  ancient  universal  religion ;  several  traces  of  which 
appeared  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  observed  in  religious 
worship.  Such  was  the  custom  of  sacrifices  expiatory  and  precatory ; 
both  the  sacrifices  of  animals,  and  the  oblations  of  wine,  oil,  and  the 
Gruits  and  products  of  the  earth.  These  and  other  things  which  were 
in  use  among  the  patriarchs,  obtained  also  among  the  Gentiles." 
I  Tlie  events,  and  some  of  the  leading  opinions  of  the  earUest  ages, 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  may  also  be  traced  among  the  most  barbarous,  as 
well  as  in  the  Oriental,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  systems  of  mytho- 
logy. Such  are  the  fokxation  of  the  world  ;  the  fall  av'd  cos. 
supnon  OF  MAN ;  the  hostility  of  a  powerful  and  supernatural  agent  of 
wickedness,  under  his  appropriate  and  Scriptural  emblem,  the  Serpent  ; 

the  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD  BY  WATER  ;  the  REPEOPLINO  OF  FT  BT 
THE  SONS  OF  NoAH  ;    the  EXPECTATION  OF  ITS  FINAL  DESTRrCTION  BT 

nRB ;  and,  above  all,  the  promise  of  a  great  and  Divine  Deliverer.  (5) 

The  only  method  of  accounting  for  this,  is,  that  the  same  traditions 
were  transmitted  from  the  progenitors  of  the  different  families  of  man- 
kind afler  the  flood ;  that  in  some  places  they  were  strengthened,  and 
the  impressions  deepened  by  successive  revelations,  which  assumed  the 
ibst  traditions,  as  being  of  Divine  original,  for  their  basis,  and  thus  re- 
newed the  knowledge  which  had  formerly  been  communicated,  at  the 
very  time  they  enlarged  it :  and  farther,  that  from  the  written  revela- 
tions which  were  afterward  made  to  one  people,  some  rays  of  reflected 
light  were  constantly  glancing  upon  the  surrounding  nations. 

Nor  are  we  at  a  loss  to  trace  this  communication  of  truth  from  a 
common  source  to  the  Gentile  nations ;  and  also  to  show  that  they 
actually  did  receive  accessions  of  information,  both  directly  and  indi. 
lectly,  from  a  people  who  retained  the  primitive  theological  system  in 
its  greatest  purity. 

We  shall  see  sufficient  reasons,  when  we  come  to  speak  on  that  sub- 
ject, to  conclude  that  all  mankind  have  descended  from  one  common  pair. 

If  man  is  now  a  moral  agent,  the  first  man  must  be  aUowed  to  have 
been  a  moral  agent ;  and,  as  such,  under  rules  of  obedience ;  in  which 

(5)  See  note  A  it  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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rukfl  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  should  be  instructed  by  his  Maker 
fay  means  of  direct  communication,  than  that  he  should  be  left  to  cdlect 
the  wiU  of  his  Maker  from  observation  and  experience.     Those  who 
deny  the  Scripture  account  of  the  introduction  of  death  into  the  woiU, 
and  think  the  human  species  were  always  liable  to  it,  are  bound  to  admit 
a  revelation  from  God  to  the  first  pair  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  cer- 
tain firuits,  and  the  destructive  habits  of  certain  animals,  or  our  first 
progenitors  would  have  been  far  more  exposed  to  danger  from  ddete- 
rious  firuits,  dz;c,  and  in  a  more  miserable  condition  through  their  fears 
than  any  of  their  descendants,  because  they  were  without  experience, 
and  could  have  no  information.  (6)     But  it  is  far  more  probable,  tiiat 
they  should  have  express  information  as  to  the  will  of  God  concerning 
their  conduct ;  for  until  they  had  settled,  by  a  course  of  rational  induc- 
tion, what  was  right,  and  what  wrong,  they  could  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  moral  agents ;  and,  from  the  difficulties  of  such  an  inquiry, 
especially  until  they  had  had  a  long  experience  of  the  steady  course  of 
nature,  and  the  efiect  of  certain  actions  upon  themselves  and  society, 
they  might  possibly  arrive  at  very  difi*erent  conclusions.  (7) 

But  in  whatever  way  the  moral  and  religious  knowledge  of  the  first 
man  was  obtained,  if  he  is  aUowed  to  have  been  under  an  efficient  law, 
he  must  at  least  have  known,  in  order  tq  the  right  regulation  of  himself 
every  truth  essential  to  religion,  and  to  persona],  domestic,  and  socinl 
morals.  The  truth  on  these  subjects  was  as  essential  to  him  as  to  his 
descendants,  and  more  especially  because  he  was  so  soon  to  be  the  head 
and  the  paternal  governor,  by  a  natural  relation,  of  a  numerous  race, 
and  to  possess,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  great  influence  over  them.  If 
we  assume,  therefore,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  first  man  was  taught  to 
his  children,  and  it  were  the  greatest  absurdity  to  suppose  the  contrary, 
then,  whether  he  received  his  information  on  the  principal  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  the  principal  rules  of  morals,  by  express  revelation  from 
God,  or  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  natural  powers,  all  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religion,  and  of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  morals,  must  have 
been  at  once  conmiunicated  to  his  children,  immediately  descending  from 
him  ;  and  we  clearly  enough  see  the  reason  why  the  earliest  writers  on 
these  subjects  never  pretend  to  have  been  the  discoverers  of  the  leading 
truths  of  morab  and  religion,  but  speak  of  them  as  opinions  familiar  to 
men,  and  generally  received.  This  primitive  religious  and  moral  sys- 
tem,  as  far  as  regards  first  principles,  and  all  their  important  particvdar 
applications,  was  also  complete,  or  there  had  been  neither  efficient  reli- 
gion nor  morality  in  the  first  ages,  which  is  contrary  to  all  tradition,  and 

(6)  See  I>BLA]fET*8  Revelation  Examined  with  Candour,  DiMeiiationt  1  and  i. 

(7)  "  It  is  very  probable,"  laya  Pofiendorf,  "  that  God  Uught  the  fint  men  the 
ebief  hoadf  of  natural  law." 
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to  all  history ;  and  that  this  system  was  actually  transmitted,  is  dear 
Grom  this,  that  the  wisdom  of  very  eariy  ages  consisted  not  so  much  in 
natural  and  speculative  science,  as  in  moral  notions,  rules  of  conduct, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  the  wise  of  still  earUer  periods. 

The  few  persons  through  whom  this  system  was  transmitted  to 
Nfoahy  for  in  fact  Methuselah  was  contemporary  hoth  with  Adam  and 
Noahy  rendered  any  great  corruption  impossible ;  and  therefore  the 
crimes  charged  upon  the  antediluvians  are  violence  and  other  immo* 
ralities,  rather  than  the  corruption  of  truth ;  and  Noah  was  ^  a  preacher 
o£  righteousneUf*  rather  than  a  restorer  of  doctrine. 

The  flood,  (8)  being  so  awful  and  marked  a  declaration  of  God's  anger 
igainst  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  primitive  religion,  would  give 
great  force  and  sanction  to  it,  as  a  religious  system,  in  the  minds  of 
Noah's  immediate  descendants.  The  existence  of  God ;  his  providence; 
his  favour  to  the  good ;  his  anger  against  evil  doers  ;  the  great  rules 
(^justice  and  mercy ;  the  practice  of  a  sacrificial  worship ;  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath ;  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer,  and  other  similar 
tenets,  were  among  the  articles  and  religious  rites  of  this  primitive  sys- 
tem :  nor  can  any  satisfactory  account  be  given,  why  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  so  many  people,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world ;  why  they  have 
continued  to  glimmer  through  the  darkness  of  paganism  to  this  day ; 
why  we  find  them  more  or  less  recognized  in  the  mythology,  traditions, 
and  customs  of  almost  all  ages  ancient  and  modem,  except  that  they 
received  some  original  sanction  of  great  efficacy,  deeply  fixing  them  in 
the  hearts  of  the  patriarchs  of  all  the  families  of  men.  Those  who  deny 
ttie  revelations  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  have  no  means  of  account- 
ing for  these  facts,  which  in  themselves  are  indisputable.  They  have 
no  theory  respecting  them  which  is  not  too  childish  to  deserve  serious 
refiitation,  and  they  usually  prefer  to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  But 
the  believer  in  the  Bible  can  account  for  them,  and  he  alone.  The  de- 
itraction  of  wicked  men  by  the  flood  put  the  seal  of  Heaven  upon  the 
religious  system  transmitted  firom  Adam ;  and  under  the  force  of  this 
Divine  and  unequivocal  attestation  of  its  truth,  the  sons  and  descend- 
ants of  Noah  went  forth  into  their  difierent  settlements,  bearing  for 
ages  the  deep  impression  of  its  sanctity  and  authority.     The  impres- 

(8)  Whatever  maybe  thought  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the^od  as  men. 
tioned  by  Moses,  there  is  nothing  in  that  event,  considered  as  the  punishment  of 
a  guilty  race,  and  as  giving  an  attestation  of  God's  approbation  of  right  principles 
•nd  a  right  conduct,  to  which  a  consistent  Theist  can  object.  For  if  the  will 
of  God  is  to  be  collected  fit>m  observing  the  course  of  nature  and  providence, 
soeh  signal  and  remarkable  events  in  his  government  as  the  deluge,  whether  uni. 
venal  or  only  coextensive  with  the  existing  race  of  men,  may  be  expected  to 
oeeor ;  and  especially  when  an  almost  ontvenal  punishment,  as  connected  with 
i|i  almost  muverssl  wickadnws,  so  strikinglj  faidtoated  an  obsorfant  and  a  right, 
government. 
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■ioiit  it  is  true,  at  length  gave  way  to  vicey  superstition,  and  false  pbi« 
loeopby ;  but  superstition  perverted  truth  rather  than  displaced  it ;  and 
the  doctrines,  the  history,  and  even  the  hopes  of  the  first  ages,  were 
never  entirely  banished  even  from 'those  faUes  which  became  balefid 
substitutes  for  their  simplicity. 

In  the  family  of  Abraham  the  true  God  was  acknowledged.  Meicfai- 
zedec  was  the  sovereign  of  one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  priest  of 
the  most  high  God,  and  his  subjects  must  therefore  have  been  worshqi* 
pers  of  the  true  Divinity.  Abimelech  the  Philistine  and  his  people,  both 
in  Abraham's  days  and  in  Isaac's,  were  also  worshippers  of  J^ovah, 
and  acknowledged  the  same  moral  principles  which  were  held  sacred 
in  the  elect  family.  The  revelations  and  promises  made  to  Abraham 
would  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  religious  knowledge,  both  among  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  and  those  of  his  sons  by  Keturah ;  as  those 
made  to  Shem  would,  with  the  patriarchal  theology,  be  transmitted  to 
his  posterity — ^the  Persians,  Assyrians,  and  Mcsopotamians.  (9)  In 
Egypt,  even  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  he  and  the  king  of  Egypt  speak  of 
the  true  God,  as  of  a  being  mutually  known  and  acknowledged.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  found  a  few  persons  in  that 
perhaps  primitive  seat  of  idolatry,  who  acknowledged  <<  Jehocah  to  he 
God  in  heaven  above^  and  in  the  earth  beneath"  Through  the  brandi 
of  Esau  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  would  pass  from  the  fiimily 
of  Isaac,  with  its  farther  illustrations  in  the  covenants  made  with  Abra- 
ham, to  his  descendants.  Job  and  his  friends,  who  probably  lived  be- 
tween  Abraham  and  Moses,  were  professors  of  the  patriarchal  religion  * 
and  their  discourses  show,  that  it  was  both  a  sublime  and  a  comprehen  • 
sive  system.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  miraculous  escape  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  were  all  parts 
of  an  awful  controversy  between  the  true  God  and  the  idolatry  spread- 
ing in  the  worid ;  and  could  not  fail  of  being  largely  noised  abroad 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  of  making  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites  known.  (Jbnkut's  Reaaonablenesi  of  CJiristianityf  vol.  i,  chap. 
2.)  Balaam,  a  Gentile  prophet,  intermixes  with  his  predictions  many 
brief  but  eloquent  assertions  of  the  first  principles  of  religion ;  the  om- 
nipotence of  Deity,  his  universal  providence,  and  the  immutability  of 
his  counsels  ;  and  the  names  and  epithets  which  he  applies  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  are,  as  Bishop  Horsley  observes,  the  very  same  which  are 
used  by  Moses,  Job,  and  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Jews,  namely,  Godp 
the  Almighty f  the  Most  Htgh^  and  Jehovah ;  which  is  a  proofs  that,  groa 
as  the  corruptions  of  idolatry  were  now  become,  the  patriarchal  rdi* 
gion  was  not  forgotten  nor  its  language  become  obsolete. 

(9)  See  Bishop  Houunr^  Du—rtrttoM  belbra  leftmd  to;  tnd  Lblavb^  Tinr 
«f  the  NeoMuty  of  Bevelttioo,  part  i,  ehap.  & 
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Hie  firoquent  and  puUic  restoratioiis  of  die  Israelites  to  die  principles 
of  the  patriarchal  religion,  after  they  had  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  fallen 
mder  the  power  of  other  nations,  could  not  fail  to  make  their  peculiar 
opinions  known  among  those  with  whom  they  were  so  often  in  relations 
of  amity  or  war,  of  slavery  or  dominion.  We  have  evidence  collateral 
to  that  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  building  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  the  fame  of  the  wisdom  of  that  monarch,  produced  not 
only  a  wide-spread  rumour,  but,  as  it  was  intended  by  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness,  moral  effects  upon  the  people  of  distant  nations,  and  that 
the  Abyssinians  received  the  Jewish  religion  after  the  visit  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  the  principles  of  that  religion  being  probably  found  to  accord 
with  those  ancient  traditions  of  the  patriarchs,  which  remained  among 
them.  (1)  The  intercourse  between  the  Jews  and  the  states  of  Syria 
and  Babylon  on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  powers  which 
rose  to  great  eminence  and  influence  in  the  ancient  world,  was  main- 
tained £oT  many  ages.  Their  frequent  captivities  and  dispersions  would 
tend  to  preserve  in  part,  and  in  part  to  revive,  the  knowledge  of  the 
once  common  and  universal  faith ;  for  we  have  instances,  that  in  the 
worst  periods  of  their  history  there  were  among  the  captive  Israelites 
thoee  who  adhered  with  heroic  steadfastness  to  their  own  religion.  We 
have  the  instance  of  the  female  captive  in  the  house  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  sublime  example  of  the  three  Hebrew 
youths,  and  of  Daniel  in  the  couH  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  decree  of 
this  prince,  after  the  deliverance  of  Shadrach  and  his  companions,  ought 
not  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  It  contained  a  public  proclamation  of 
the  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  his  country ;  and 
that  monarch,  after  his  recovery  from  a  singular  disease,  became  him- 
self  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God  ;  both  of  which  are  circumstances 
which  could  not  but  excite  attention,  among  a  learned  and  curious  peo- 
pie,  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Jews.  We  may  add  to  this  also,  that 
great  numbers  of  the  Jews  preserving  their  Scriptures,  and  publicly 
worshipping  the  true  God,  never  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
but  remained  in  various  parts  of  that  extensive  empire  after  it  was  con. 

(1)  The  princes  of  Abyssinia  claim  descent  from  Menilek,  the  son  of  Solomon 
oj  the  fjoeen  of  Sheba.  The  Abyssinians  say  she  was  converted  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  The  succession  is  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Solomon,  and  the  device  of 
their  kings  is  a  lion  passant,  proper  upon  a  field  gules,  and  their  motto,  **  The 
lioii  of  the  race  of  Solomon  and  tribe  of  Judah  hath  overcome.**  The  Abyssinian 
cnnach  who  was  met  by  Philip  was  not  properly  a  Jewish  proselyte,  but  an  Abys. 
dniaa  believer  in  .Moses  and  the  prophets.  Christianity  spread  in  this  country 
•I  AD  early  period ;  bat  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  this  day  are  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  Tyre  also  must  have  derived  an  accession  of  religious  information 
ihmi  its  intercourse  with  tRe  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  we  find 
Hirun  the  king  blessing  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  **  as  the  MalLor  of  heaven  and 

MXth." 
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quered  by  the  Persians.  The  Chaldean  philosophic  schools^  to  which 
many  of  the  Greek  sages  resorted  for  instruction,  were  therefore  nerer 
without  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  theological  system  of  the 
Jews,  however  degenerate  in  process  of  time  their  wise  men  became^ 
by  addicting  themselves  to  judicial  astrology ;  and  to  the  same  sacred 
source  the  conquest  of  Babylon  conducted  the  Persians. 

Cyrus,  the  celebrated  subverter  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  was  of 
the  Magian  religion,  whose  votaries  worshipped  God  under  the  emUem 
of  fire,  but  held  an  independent  and  eternal  principle  of  darkness  and 
evil.  He  was,  however,  somewhat  prepared  by  his  hostility  to  idols,  to 
listen  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jews ;  and  his  favour  to  them  sufficiently 
shows,  that  the  influence  which  Daniel's  character,  the  remaAable  facts 
which  had  occurred  respecting  him  at  the  courts  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Belshazzar,  and  the  predictions  of  his  own  success  by  Isaiah,  had 
exerted  on  his  mind,  was  very  great.  In  his  decree  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  recorded  in  Ezra,  chap,  i,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  23,  he 
acknowledges  "  Jelumah  to  he  the  God  of  heaveUf^^  who  had  given  him 
his  kingdom,  and  had  charged  him  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Nor  could 
this  testimony  in  favour  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  be  without  effect  upon 
his  subjects ;  one  proof  of  which,  and  of  the  influence  of  Judaism  upon 
the  Persians,  is,  that  in  a  short  time  after  his  reign,  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  some  particulars,  and  alteration  in  others,  took  place  in 
the  Magian  religion  by  an  evident  admixture  with  it  of  the  tenets  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews.  (2)  And  whatever  improvements  the  theology 
of  the  Persians  thus  received,  and  they  were  not  few  nor  unimportant ; 
whatever  information  they  acquired  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
events  of  the  first  ages,  and  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  suljects 
afler  which  the  ancient  philosophers  made  keen  and  eager  inquiries ; 
they  could  not  but  be  known  to  the  learned  Greeks,  whose  intercourse 
with  the  Persians  was  continued  for  so  long  a  period,  and  be  trans* 
nutted  also  into  that  part  of  India  into  which  the  Persian  monarchs 
pushed  their  conquests. 

It  is  indeed  unquestionable,  that  the  credit  in  which  the  Jews  stood, 
in  the  Persian  empire ;  the  singular  events  which  brought  them  into  no- 
ticc  with  the  Persian  monarchs ;  the  favour  they  afterward  experienced 
from  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors,  who  reigned  in  Egypt, 
where  they  became  so  numerous,  and  so  generally  spoke  the  Greek, 
that  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language  was  rendered 
necessary ;  and  their  having  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Ro* 
man  empire,  even  when  most  extended,  indeed  in  all  the  cities  which 
were  celebrated  for  refinement  and  philosophy,  their  synagogues  and 
public  worship,  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  at  Athens,  Corintbi 

(d)  See  note  fi  at  the  end  of  thie  chapter. 


Ephesufly  6^  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  for  a  kmg 
time  before  the  Christian  era, — rendered  their  tenets  very  widely  known : 
and  as  these  events  took  place  after  their foud  refonaatumfrom  idolatry^ 
the  opinions  by  which  they  were  distinguished  were  those  substantially 
which  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  The  above  statements,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact,  that  the  character,  office,  opinions,  and  writings  of 
Moses  were  known  to  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  historians, 
who  mention  him  by  name,  and  describe  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  are 
mfficient  to  account  for  those  opinions  and  traditions  we  occasionally 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  RcHnan  sages  which  have 
the  greatest  correspondence  with  truth,  and  agree  best  with  the  Hdy 
Scriptures.  They  flowed  in  upon  them  from  many  channels,  branching 
out  at  different  times  from  the  fountain  of  truth;  but  they  were  received 
by  them  generally  as  mere  traditions  or  philosophic  notions,  which  they 
thought  themselves  at  Uberty  to  adopt,  reject,  modify,  or  pervert,  as  the 
principles  of  their  schools  or  their  own  fancy  led  them. 

Let  then  every  question  which  respects  inspiration,  miraclei^ 
prophecies,  be  for  the  present  omitted :  the  following  conclusions  may 
properly  close  these  observations : — 

1.  That  as  a  history  of  early  opinions  and  events,  the  Scriptures  have 
at  least  as  nrach  authority  as  any  history  of  ancient  times  whatever ; 
nay,  the  very  idea  of  their  sacredness,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
renders  their  historical  details  more  worthy  of  credit,  because  that  idea 
led  to  their  more  careful  preservation. 

2.  That  their  history  is  often  confirmed  by  ancient  pagan  traditions 
and  histories ;  and  in  no  material  point,  or  on  any  good  evidenccb 
contradicted. 

8.  That  those  ftmdamental  principles  of  what  is  called  natural 
religion,  which  are  held  by  sober  Theists,  and  by  them  denominated 
rational^  the  discovery  of  which  they  attribute  to  the  unassisted  un- 
derstanding of  man,  are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  of  these  sacred 
writings,  and  are  there  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  world  previous 
to  the  date  of  those  writings  themselves. 

4.  That  a  religion  founded  on  common  notions  and  common  traditions, 
comprehensive  both  in  doctrines  and  morals,  existed  in  very  early  periods 
of  the  world ;  and  that  firom  the  agreement  of  almost  all  mythological  sys- 
tems, in  certain  doctrines,  rites,  and  traditions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  this  primitive  theology  passed  in  some  degree  into  all  nations. 

5.  That  it  was  retained  most  perfectly  among  those  of  the  descend. 
ants  of  Abraham  who  formed  the  IsraeUtish  state,  and  subsisted  as  a 
nation  collaterally  with  the  successive  great  empires  of  antiquity  for 
many  ages. 

6.  That  the  frequent  dispersions  of  great  numbers  of  that  people^ 

either  by  war  or  from  choice,  and  their  residence  in  or  near  the  seats 
Vol.  I.  a 
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of  aneieiit  learning  with  their  sacred  books,  and  in  the  habit  of  obeenring 
their  public  worship,  as  in  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  the  signal  notice  into  which  they  and  their  opin 
ions  were  occasionally  brought,  could  not  but  make  their  coemogonyy 
theology,  laws,  and  history,  very  extensively  known. 

7.  That  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
different  countries,  led  them  to  travel  for  information  on  these  very  sub- 
jects, and  often  into  those  countries  where  the  patriarchal  rdigion  had 
formeriy  existed  in  great  purity,  and  where  the  tenets  of  the  Jews,  which 
tended  to  revive  or  restore  it,  were  well  known. 

8.^  That  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  these  tenets  were  in  &ct 
known  to  many  of  the  sages  of  the  greatest  name,  and  to  schools  of  the 
greatest  influence,  who,  however,  regarding  them  only  as  traditions  or 
philosophical  opinions,  interwove  such  of  them  as  best  agreed  with  {heir 
views  into  their  own  systems,  and  rejected  or  refined  upon  others,  so 
that  no  permanent  and  convincing  system  of  morals  and  religion  was, 
after  all,  wrought  out  among  themsdves,  while  they  left  the  populace 
generally  to  the  gross  ignorance  and  idolatry  in  which  they  were 
involved.  (8) 

<t)  The  madinMi  of  the  phUosophen  of  antiquit  j  to  seise  upon  every  noCicm 
which  could  aid  them  in  their  ■peculations,  ia  maniftet  by  the  use  which  thoea 
of  them  who  lived  when  Chriftianity  hegan  to  be  known,  and  to  acquire  credit, 
made  ef  ite  diacoTeriei  to  giYo  greater  iplendour  to  their  own  systemg.  The  thint 
«f  knowledge  carried  the  ancient  aagea  to  the  most  distant  persons  and  places  in 
search  of  wisdom,  nor  did  the  later  philoeophers  any  more  than  modem  infidels 
neglect  the  superior  light  of  Christianity,  when  brought  to  their  own  doors,  bat 
they  were  equally  backward  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  **  As  the  aneienU^ 
says  Justin  Mar^,  **  Aai{  borrowed  from  tke  propkets,  §o  did  the  modemofrom 
the  €h»pel7*  Tetullian  observes  in  his  Apology,  **  Which  of  your  poetSt  which  of 
yowr  oophieto,  have  met  drunk  from  the  fountaine  of  the  prophets?  It  is  from 
these  emered  sources  likewise  that  your  philosophere  have  refreehed  their  thirstf 
spirits;  and  if  they  found  any  thing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  please  their fancft 
or  to  serve  their  hypbtheees,  they  turned  it  to  their  own  purpose,  and  made  it  servo 
their  curiosity;  not  considering  these  writings  to  he  sacred  and  unalterahle,  nsr 
understanding  their  sense  ;  every  one  taking  or  leavings  adopting  or  remodelling, 
as  his  imagination  led  him.  Nor  do  I  wonder  that  the  philoeophers  played  such 
foul  tricks  with  the  Old  Testament,  when  I  find  some  of  the  eame  generation 
among  ouroelves  who  have  made  as  hold  with  the  New,  and  composed  a  deadly 
mixture  of  Cfospel  and  opinion,  led  by  a  phUosophixing  vanity,** 

It  was  from  conversing  with  a  Christian  that  Epictetus  learned  to  reform  the 
doctrine,  and  abase  the  pride  of  the  Stoics ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Marcus 
Antoninus,  Mazimus  Tfrius,  and  others,  were  ignorant  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

Rousseau  admits,  that  the  modem  philosopher  derives  his  better  notions  on  many 
subjects  from  those  very  Scriptures,  which  he  reviles;  from  the  early  impressions 
of  education  ;  from  living  and  conversing  in  a  Christian  country,  where  thoea 
doctrines  are  publicly  taught,  and  where,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  mibibee  some 
portion  of  tltat  religions  knowledge  which  the  sacred  writings  have  every  whais 
diflhsed.    (TTorlv,  voL  ix,  p.  71 ;  1764.) 
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9«  Finally,  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  evidence  that  any  of 
tiioee  fundamental  truths  of  religion  or  morals,  which  may  occasionally 
appear  in  their  writings,  were  discoyered  by  their  unasosted  reason, 
we  can  trace  them  to  an  eaiiier  age,  and  can  show  that  they  had  the 
means  of  access  to  higher  sources  of  information ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  exhibited  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  corruptness  of  the  human  heart,  that  they  generally 
involved  in  doubt  the  great  principles  which  they  thus  received ;  built 
upon  them  fanciful  systems  destructive  of  their  moral  efficacy ;  and 
mixed  them  with  errors  of  the  most  deteriorating  character.  (4) 

The  last  observation  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

•  (4)  See  note  C  at  the  end  of  this  ehapter. 
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Tbv  illustration  of  the  pariicnlan  mentioned  in  the  paragraph,  from  which  re. 
ference  is  made  to  this  note,  may  be  giyen  under  diflbrent  heeds. 

Tn  FoAMATioir  or  the  World  teom  Chaotio  Matter. — Some  remains  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  are  preserved  in  the  pages  of  SyneeUu9  from 
Berosus  and  Alexander  Fblyhistor ;  and  when  the  tradition  is  diyested  of  its 
ftbnlous  dress,  we  may  trace  in  the  account  a  primordial  watery  chaos,  a  separation 
of  the  darkness  from  light,  and  of  earth  from  heaven,  the  production  of  man  from 
the  dust  of  the  ^^rth,  and  an  infusion  of  Divine  reason  into  the  man  so  formed. — 
The  cosmogony  of  the  Phenicians,  as  detailed  by  SancKimiathot  makes  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  a  dark  ur,  and  a  turbulent  chaos.  The  ancient  Persians 
taught  that  God  created  the  world  at  six  different  times,  in  manifest  allusion  to 
the  six  daya^  work  as  described  by  Moses.  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu^  a  Hindoo 
tract,  supposed  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  have  been  composed  15280  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  universe  is  represented  as  involved  in  darkness,  when  the  solo, 
self-existing  power,  himself  ondiscemed,  made  the  world  discernible.  With  a 
thought  he  first  created  the*  waters,  which  are  caUed  iVisrtf,  or  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  since  they  were  his  first  ayotia,  or  place  of  motion,  he  is  thence  named 
Naraymnaj  or  moving  on  the  waters.  The  order  of  the  creation  in  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Chinese  is,— the  heavens  were  first  formed ;  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  were  next  laid ;  the  atmosphere  was  then  diffused  round  the  habitable 
globe,  and  last  of  all,  man  was  created.  The  formation  of  the  world  frx)m  chaos 
may  be  discovered  in  the  traditions  of  our  Gothic  aaeestors. — See  the  Edda,  and 
Faber's  Hora  Mo9aiedB,  vol.  i,  page  3. 

In  the  ancient  Gheek  philosophy  we  trace  the  same  tradition,  and  Plato  clearly 
borrowed  the  materials  of  his  account  of  the  origin  of  things,  either  frt>m  Moses, 
or  from  traditions  which  had  proceeded  frt>m  the  same  source.  Moses  speaks  of 
God  in  the  plural  form,  ••  In  the  hegitming  Oode  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth^^ 
lad  Plato  has  a  kind  of  trinity  in  his  rocydfor,  **the  good,"  rsr  or  "intellect,**  who 
wts  properly  the  demkurgm§t  or  jformer  of  the  world,  and  hk  Peyehe,  or  universal 
■mH^r^  souly  the  canse  of  all  the  motion  whieh  is  hi  tha  world.  He  also  repre 
tbt  first  matter  out  of  wUeh  Ibi  miivoiM  wm  Ihtmed  ai  a  mde  ihjnm.    In 
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Uie  Groek  and  Latin  poets  we  haye  frequent  allnaions  to  the  same  fact,  and  in 
■ome  of  them  highly  poetic  descriptions  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  world,  and  its 
ledaetion  to  order.  When  America  was  discovered,  traditions,  bearing  a  Teiy 
famarkable  resemblance  to  the  history  of  Moses  on  yarious  subjects,  were  found 
among  the  semi-ciyilized  nations  of  that  continent.  Ootnara  states  in  his  history, 
that  the  Peruvians  believed  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  came  from 
the  north  a  being  named  Con,  who  levelled  mountains  and  raised,  hills  solely  by 
the  word  of  his  mouth ;  that  he  filled  the  earth  with  men  and  women  whom  he 
had  created,  giving  them  fruits  and  bread,  and  all  things  necessary  for  their  sub. 
sistence;  but  that,  being  offended  with  their  transgressions,  he  deprived  them 
of  the  blessings  which  they  had  originally  enjoyed,  and  afflicted  their  lands  witb 
sterility. 

**  The  number  of  days  employed  in  the  work  of  creation,"  says  Mr.  Faber 
**and  the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  produced  that  peculiar  measure  of  tims, 
the  week,  which  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  which  does  not  spring,  like  a  day,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year,  from  the  natural  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hence  ths 
general  adoption  of  the  hebdomadal  period  is  itself  a  proof  how  widely  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  true  cosmogonical  system  was  diffused  among  the  posterity  of  Noah." 
Thus,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  firom  Europe  to  the  shores  of  India,  and 
anciently  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Groths,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  we 
find  the  week  used  as  a  familiar  measure  of  time,  and  some  traces  of  the  Sabbath. 

Tms  Fall  of  Man. — That  the  human  race  were  once  innocent  and  happy,  is 
an  opinion  of  high  antiquity,  and  great  extent  among  the  Gentile  nations.  The 
passages  to  this  effect  in  the  classical  poets  are  well  known.  It  is  asserted  in  the 
Edda,  the  record  of  the  opinions  of  our  Scythian  forefathers.  **  There  can  bs 
little  doubt,**  says  Maurice,  in  his  History  of  Hindoetan,  **  but  that  by  the  Sa^fiu 
age,  or  age  of  perfection,  the  Brachmins  obscurely  allude  to  the  state  of  per&ctioa 
and  happiness  enjoyed  by  man  in  paradise.  Then  justice,  truth,  philanthn^y, 
were  practised  among  all  the  orden  and  classes  of  mankind.**  That  man  is  a 
fallen  creature,  is  now  the  universal  belief  of  this  class  of  pagalU ;  and  the  dsi. 
generacy  of  the  human  soul,  its  native  and  hereditary  degeneracy,  runs  through 
much  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall,  the  frail^ 
of  the  woman,  we  find  also  alluded  to  equally  in  classical  fable,  in  ancient  Gothio 
traditions,  and  among  various  barbarous  tribes.  A  curious  passage  to  this  eflfoct 
occun  in  Campbell*s  Travels  among  the  Boschuana  Hottentots. 

Thx  SiarBifT. — The  agency  of  an  evil  and  malignant  spirit  u  found  also  in 
these  widely..extended  ancient  traditions.  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  but 
that  the  generally  received  notion  of  good  and  evil  demons  grounded  itself  upon 
the  Scripture  account  of  good  and  evil  angels.  Serpent  worehip  was  exceedingly 
general,  especially  in  Egypt  and  the  east,  and  tlus  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  bat 
as  it  originated  from  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  malignant  demon,  who,  nnder 
that  animal  form,  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  obtained  a  destruotifw 
dominion  over  men.  That  in  ancient  ■culptmes  and  paintings,  the  serpent  sym. 
bol  is  sometimes  emblematical  of  wisdom,  eternity,  and  other  moral  ideas,  may 
be  allowed ;  but  it  often  appean  connected  with  representations  which  prove  that 
under  this  form  the  evil  principle  was  worshipped,  and  that  human  sacrifiees 
were  offered  tb  gratify  the  cruelty  of  him  who  was  a  **  murderer  from  the  begin* 
ning.**  In  the  model  of  the  tomb  of  Pmrmmie,  made  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  and  rooently 
exhibited  in  London,  and  in  the  plates  which  accompany  his  work  on  Egypt,  are 
seen  various  representations  of  monstrous  serpents  with  the  tribute  of  humsa 
heads  which  had  been  oSand  to  them.  This  is  still  more  strikingly  exempHfiad 
in  ft  eopy  of  put  of  tlit  intsrior  of  an  Egyptian  tomb,  at  Biban  «<  MeltQk  m 
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RiehardmnCt  TraveU  in  Egypt.  Before  an  enonnoot  torpent  three  men  are 
repwecnted  on  their  kneee,  with  their  heads  juat  atmek  off  by  the  executioner, 
•<  while  the  aerpent  erecta  hia  creat  to  a  level  with  their  throata,  readj  to  drink 
the  atieam  of  life  aa  it  gorglea  firom  their  Teina."  Thia  waa  probablj  the  aerpent 
l^hon,  of  the  ancient  Eg^yptiana ;  the  aame  as  the  Ffthon  of  the  Greeka ;  and, 
aa  obaerred  bj  Mr.  Faber,  **  the  notion  that  the  Ffthon  waa  oracular,  maj  have 
sprang  fVom  a  recollection  of  the  vocal  reaponaea,  which  the  tempter  gave  to  Eto 
under  the  borrowed  figure  of  that  reptile.**  Bj  consulting  Moore*a  Hindu  Pan. 
theon,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aerpent  Galipi  is  represented  as  the  decided  enemj 
of  the  mediatorial  Crod,  Kriahna,  whom  he  peraecutea,  and  on  whom  he  inflicta 
varioua  aufieringa,  though  he  is  at  length  yanquiahed.  Kriahna,  preeaed  within 
the  folda  of  the  aerpent,  and  then  triumphing  over  him  in  bruiaing  hia  head  be- 
neath  his  feet,  is  the  subject  of  a  very  ancient  Hindoo  baa  relief,  and  carriea  with 
it  its  own  interpretation. 

In  the  Edda^  Fab.  16,  **  the  great  serpent  is  said  to  be  an  emanation  from 
Lohe,  the  evil  principle ;  and  hela,  or  hell  or  death,  in  a  poetical  yein  of  allegory 
not  unworthy  of  our  own  Milton,  ia  celebrated  as  the  daughter  of  that  personage, 
and  as  the  sister  of  the  dragon.  Indignant  at  the  pertinacioua  rebellion  of 
the  evil  principle,  the  uniyeraal  Father  despatched  certain  of  the  goda  to  bring 
those  children  to  him.  When  they  wore  come,  he  throw  the  serpent  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  But  there  tha  monster  grew  so  large,  that  he  wound  him. 
self  round  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth.  Death  meanwhile  was  precipitated  into 
hell,  where  she  possesses  yast  apartments,  strongly  built,  and  fenced  with  gratea 
of  iron.  Her  hall  ia  grief;  her  table /amme;  hunger ^  her  knife ;  delay ^  horaer. 
yant ;  faintness,  her  porch ;  neknett  and  pain,  her  bed ;  and  her  tent,  curnng 
and  howling  J* 

Ths  FiiOOD  OF.NoAHd — Josephus,  in  his  first  book  against  Apion,  statea  that 
B€ro9U9  the  Chaldean  historian  relates,  in  a  similar  manner  to  Moses,  the  history 
of  the  flood,  and  the  presenration  of  Noah  in  an  ark  or  chest.  In  Abydemis's 
History  of  Assyria,  in  paaaagea  quoted  by  Eusebius,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient 
prince  of  the  name  of  Sisithrue,  who  was  forewarned  by  Saturn  of  a  deluge.  In 
this  account,  the  ship,  the  sending  forth  and  returning  of  the  birds,  the  abating 
of  the  waters,  and  the  resting  of  the  ship  on  a  mountain,  are  all  mentioned. 
(Euaeb.  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  9,  c.  13. — Grotius  on  the  Christian  Religion,  lib.  1, 
sec.  16.)  Lucian,  in  his  book  concerning  the  goddess  of  Syria,  mentions  the 
Syrian  traditiona  as  to  thia  eyent.  Here  Noah  is  called  Deucalion,  and  that  he 
was  the  person  intended  under  this  name  is  rendered  indubitable  by  the  mention 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  antediluyians,  the  piety  of  Deucalion,  the  ark,  and  the 
bringing  into  it  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth  by  pairs.  The  ancient  Persian  tradi. 
tiona,  as  Dr.  Hyde  has  shown,  though  mixed  with  fable,  haye  a  substantial 
agreement  with  the  Mosaic  account.  In  Hindostan,  the  ancient  poem  of 
Bhagavot  treats  of  a  flood  which  destroyed  all  mankind,  except  a  pious  prince, 
with  seyen  of  his  attendants  and  their  wiyes.  The  Chinese  writers  in  like 
manner  make  mention  of  a  uniyorsal  flood.  In  the  legends  of  the  ancient 
Egyptiana,  Goths,  and  Druids,  striking  references  are  made  to  the  same  eyent ; 
(JSdda,  Fab.  4 ;  Dayies*s  Mythology  of  the  British  Druids,  p.  226,)  and  it  was 
fi»and  represented  in  the  historical  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  and  among  the 
American  nations.  The  natiyes  of  Otaheite  belieyed  that  the  world  was  torn 
in  pieces  formerly  by  the  anger  of  their  gods ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  h&ye  &  tradition  that  the  Etooa,  who  created  the  world,  afterward  de. 
ikioyed  it  by  an  inundation ;  and  xeeollections  of  the  same  eyent  are  preserred 
uanmg  the  Now  Zealanden»  as  the  author  hid  the  oppoirtanitf  of  aseertaining 
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lately  in  a  oonTenaUon  with  two  of  their  chieik,  through  an  interpreter.  For 
large  iilostrationa  of  this  pomt,  see  Bryanf9  Heathen  Mythology,  and  Faboi't 
Hor€B  Mo9aie€B, 

SAcaincx* — ^The  great  principle  of  the  three  diapenaationa  of  religion  in  the 
Scriptorea, — ^The  Patriarchal,  the  Moaaic,  and  the  Chriatian,— that  without  Rai- 
ding of  blood  there  it  no  remioHon,  haa  fixed  itaelf  in  eyeiy  pagan  religion  of 
ancient  and  modem  timea.  For  though  the  foUowera  of  Budhu  are  forbidden  to 
oflRsr  aangoinary  aacrifioea  to  him,  they  offer  them  to  demona  in  order  to  aTort 
varioua  evila ;  and  their  preaentation  of  flowera  and  froita  to  Budhu  himaelf  ahowi, 
that  one  part  of  the  original  rite  of  aacrifice  haa  been  retained,  though  the  other, 
through  a  philooophic  refinement,  ia  given  up.  Sacrificea  are,  however,  ofined 
in  China,  where  the  moat  ancient  form  of  Budhuiam  generally  prevaila ;  a  pra. 
aumption  that  the  Budhuiam  of  Ceylon,  and  aome  parte  of  India,  ia  a  refinemflnt 
upon  a  more  ancient  syatem.  **  That  the  practice  of  devoting  piacular  viotima 
haa,  at  one  period  or  another,  prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  that  it 
haa  been  alike  adopted  by  the  moat  barbaroua  and  by  the  moat  civilixed  nationi, 
can  acarcely  be  aaid  to  need  regular  and  formal  proof.** 

ExFKOTATioN  OF  A  DiLivKaKa. — ^Amidat  the  miieriea  of  aucceeding  agea,  the 
ancient  pagan  world  waa  alwaya  looking  forward  to  the  appearance  of  a  great 
Deliverer  and  Beatorer,  and  thia  expectation  waa  ao  general,  that  it  ia  impoanUe 
to  account  for  it  but  from  **  the  promiaea  made  unto  the  fathera,**  beginning  with 
the  promiae  of  conqueat  to  the  aeed.  of  the  <^oman  over  the  power  of  the  aerpent. 
It  ia  a  aingular  fact,  and  atill  worthy  of  remark,  though  ao  often  atated,  that,  a 
little  before  our  Lord*B  advent,  an  expectation  of  the  apeedy  appearance  of  thii 
Deliverer  waa  general  among  the  nationa  of  antiquity.  **  The  fact,"  aaya  Biahop 
Horaely,  **  ia  ao  notorioua  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  antiquity,  that  if  any 
one  would  deny  it,  I  would  decline  all  diapute  with  such  an  adveraary,  aa  too 
ignorant  to  receive  conviction,  or  too  diaingenuoua  to  acknowledge  what  he  muat 
aecretly  admit.**  It  ia  another  singular  fact,  that  Virgil,  in  Ma  PoUte,  by  an  appli. 
cation  of  the  Sybilline  veraea,  which  are  almoat  literally  in  the  high  and  glowing 
atraina  in  which  laaiah  propheaiea  of  Christ,  to  a  child  of  hia  friend,  one  of  the 
Roman  conaula,  whoae  birth  waa  juat  expected,  and  that  out  of  an  extravagant 
flattery,  ahould  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  those  aingular  and  myaterious 
booka,  80  ahortly  before  the  birth  of  him  who  alone  could  fulfil  the  prophecieB 
they  contain.  For  a  farther  account  of  the  Sybilline  veraea,  the  reader  ia  referred 
to  Prideaux*a  Connection,  to  Bishop  Lowth*a  DiBsertations,  and  to  Biihop  Hondey'r 
Dinertation  on  the  Propheciea  of  the  Meeaiah,  disperaed  among  the  heathen.  It 
ia  enough  here  to  aay,  that  it  is  a  hiatorical  fact,  that  the  Sybilline  booka  exiated 
among  the  Romana  from  an  early  period ; — that  these  oraclea  of  the  Cumean 
Sybil  were  held  in  auch  veneration,  that  the  book  which  contained  them  was 
depoaited  in  a  atone  cheat  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  two  peraona  appointed  to  that  office  expressly ; — that  about  a  oen. 
tuiy  before  our  Saviouifa  birth,  the  book  waa  deatroyed  in  the  fire  which  conaumed 
the  temple  in  which  it  waa  depoaited ; — that  the  Roman  Senate  knew  that  aimilar 
oraclea  exiated  among  other  nationa,  for  to  repair  that  loss,  they  aent  peraona  to 
make  a  new  collection  of  theae  oraclea,  in  different  parU  of  Aaia,  in  the  iaUnds 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  Africa,  and  in  Sicily,  who  returned  with  about  a  thouaand 
verses,  which  were  depoaited  in  the  place  of  the  originab,  and  kept  with  theaame 
care ; — and  that  the  predictiona  which  Virgil  weavea  into  his  fourth  Eclogue,  of 
the  appearance  of  a  king  whoae  monarchy  waa  to  be  universal,  and  who  waa  to 
bestow  upon  mankind  the  bleaainga  he  deacribea,  were  contained  in  them.  It 
followa,  therefore,  that  anch  piedietiona  exiated  anciently  among  the  Romana ; 
that  they  were  foimd  in  many  other  parte  of  Europe,  and  Aaia,  and  Albion;  and 
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thai  they  had  to  marvellous  an  agreement  with  the  predietiona  of  the  Jewuh 
projiheta,  that  either  they  wore  in  part  eopiea  from  them,  or  predictions  of  an 
inspiration  eqnallj  sacred — the  fragments  of  very  ancient  prophecy  interwovwi 
pnJbaUy  with  the  fables  of  later  times.  '•  U,"  as  Bidiop  Horsley  justly  obserres, 
**  any  illiterate  persons  were  to  hear  Virgil's  poem  read,  with  the  omission  of  a 
ftw  allusions  to  the  heathen  mythology,  which  would  not  afieet  the  general 
sense  of  it,  he  would  without  hesitation  pronounce  it  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah.''  It  might  seem  indeed  that  the  poet  had  only  in  many  passages  tran^ 
lated  Isaiah,  did  he  not  expressly  attribute  the  predictions  he  has  introduced  into 
hii  poem  to  the  Cumean  Sybil ;  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  such  passages 
had  not  been  found  in  the  oracles,  because  they  were  then  in  eTistanoe,  and  thdr 
contents  wete  known  to  many.  The  subsequent  forgeries  of  these  oracles  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church,  also,  prove  at  least  this,  that  the  true  Sybilline  verses 
contained  pit^hetic  passages  capable  of  a  strong  application  to  the  true  univeml 
Deliverer,  which  those  pious  frauds  aimed  at  making  more  particular  and  more 
convincing.  Those  who  do  not  read  Latin  may  consult  *'  the  Messiah''  of  Pope, 
with  the  principal  passages  from  Virgil  in  the  notes,  translated  and  collated  with 
prophecies  from  Isaiah,  which  will  put  them  in  posseision  of  the  substance  of  this 
lingular  and  most  interesting  production. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  above  points  that  we  perceive  the  ancient  traditions  and 
opinions  preserved  in  their  grand  outline  among  diffisrent  heathen  nations,  but  also 
in  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of  material  nature. 
The  Pythagoreans,  Platonista,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  all  had  notions  of  a  general 
oonflagration.    After  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  Ovid  thus  speaks,  Metam.  lib.  1. 

**  Esse  quoque  in  fatis  reminiscitur  affore  tempus 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regio  coeli 
Ardeat,  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret." 

Rememb'ring  in  the  fiites  a  time  when  fire 

Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  aspire. 

When  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  bum. 

And  all  the'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn.  Detdbm. 

Seneca,  speaking  of  the  same  event,  ad  Moroiam  c.  ult.,  says,  '*  Tempus  advt^ 
niret  quo  gidera  tideribua  ineurrent,  ^c.  The  time  will  come  when  the  whole 
world  will  be  consumed,  that  it  may  be  again  renewed,  when  the  powers  of  nature 
will  be  turned  against  herself,  when  stars  will  rush  on  stars,  and  the  whole  mate 
rial  world,  which  now  appears  so  resplendent  with  beauty  and  harmony,  will  be 
destroyed  in  one  general  conflagration.  In  this  grand  catastrophe  of  nature,  all 
animated  beings,  (excepting  the  universal  intelligence,)  men,  heroes,  demons,  and 
gods,  shall  perish  togeUier." 

The  same  tradition  presents  itself  in  difierent  forms  in  all  leading  systems  of 
modem  paganism. 


Note  B.— Page  82. 

Oy  the  controversy  as  to  Zoroaster^  Zeratusht,  or  ZertutKta^  and  the  sacreu 
books  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  called  Zend^  or  Zendavetta,  which  has 
firided  critics  so  eminent,  it  would  answer  no  important  end  to  give  an  abstract. 
Those  who  wish  for  information  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  Htdb's  Religio 
Tstsmm  Pertarum;  Pridkaux's  Connection;  Wakbuiitom's  Divine  Legation; 
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BftTAiiyfl  Mythology;  The  Unwerwl  Hutory;  SniW.  Jonb8*b  Works,  yol.  m,p. 
115;  M.  Do  Peulom,  and  Richakmon's  Ihooenation  prefixed  to  his  Penun  and 
Arabic  Dicticmazy.  But  whatever  maj  become  of  the  aathoritj  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  ZendaTeaCa,  and  with  whatever  UkAea  the  Hiatory  of  the  Reformflr  of 
the  Biagian  religion  maj  be  mixed,  the  learned  are  generally  agreed  that  Mich  a 
lelbrmation  took  place  by  his  inatromentality.  •*  ZeratoBht,**  says  Sir  W.  Jones, 
**  reformed  the  old  religion  by  the  addition  of  genii  or  angels,  of  new  ceremonies 
in  the  Teneration  shown  to  fire,  of  a  new  work  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received  firom  heaven,  and,  above  aU^  hy  eeiahliehing  the  actual  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Being,**  and  he  fiurther  adds,  ••  The  reformed  religion  of  Persia  continued 
in  fbrce  till  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Musselmans ;  and,  without  study 
ing  the  ZSend,  we  have  ample  information  concerning  it  in  the  modem  Pernan 
writings  of  several  who  profess  it.  Bahman  always  named  Zeratusht  with  reve- 
rence ;  he  was  in  truth  a  pure  Theist,  and  strongly  disclaimed  any  adoration  of 
the  fire  or  other  elements,  and  he  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  two  coeval  princi- 
ples, supremely  good,  and  supremely  bad,  formed  any  part  of  his  faith.*'  *'  The 
Zeratusht  of  Persia,  or  the  Zoroaster  of  the  Greeks,"  says  Richardson,  **  was 
highly  celebrated  by  the  most  discerning  people  of  ancient  times ;  and  his  tenets, 
we  are  told,  were  most  eagerly  and  rapidly  embraced  by  the  highest  in  rank,  and 
the  wisest  men  in  the  Persian  empire.** — Dieeertation  prefixed  to  hit  Peroian 
Dictionary.  He  distinguished  himself  by  denying  that  good  and  evil,  represented 
by  light  and  darkness,  were  coeval,  independent  principles,  and  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  the  true  God,  and  exact  conformity  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  a 
part  of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  in  which  Cvaus  is  mentioned  by  name. 
**  /  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  eUe,  there  is  no  God  betide  me,**  no  coeval 
power.  **  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkneeo,  I  make  peace,  or  good,  and  cre- 
ate evil,  I  the  Lord  do  all  theee  thinge,**  lire  by  Zerdushta  appears  to  have 
been  used  emblematicaUy  only,  and  the  ceremonies  for  preserving  and  transmit- 
ting  it,  introduced  by  him,  were  manifiMrtly  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  the  sacred 
fire  of  their  tabernacle  and  temple. 

The  old  religion  of  the  Persians  was  corrupted  by  Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  with  its  accompanying  superstition.  The  Magian  doc- 
trine,  whatever  it  might  be  at  first,  had  degenerated,  and  two  eternal  principles, 
good  and  evil,  had  been  introduced.  It  was  therefore  necessarily  idolatrous 
also,  and,  like  all  other  false  systems,  flattering  to  the  vicious  habits  of  the  poo 
pie.  So  great  an  improvement  in  the  moral  character  and  influence  of  the  religion 
of  a  whole  nation  as  was  effected  by  Zoroaster,  a  change  which  ii  not  certainly 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  mankind,  can  scarcely  therefore  be 
thought  possible,  except  we  suppose  a  Divine  interposition,  either  directly,  or  by 
the  occurrence  of  some  very  impressive  events.  Now,  as  there  are  so  many  antho> 
rities  for  fixing  the  time  of  Zoroaster  or  Zeratusht  not  many  years  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  the  great  Cyrus,  the  events  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  text 
are  those,  and  indeed  the  only  ones,  which  will  account  for  his  success  in  that 
reformation  of  religion  of  which  he  was  the  author :  for  had  not  the  minds  of  men 
been  prepared  for  this  change  by  something  extraordinary,  it  is  not  supposabfe 
that/ they  would  have  adopted  a  purer  faith  from  him.  That  he  gave  them  a 
better  doctrine  is  clear  from  the  admissions  of  even  Dean  Prideaux,  who  has 
very  unjustly  branded  him  as  an  impostor.  Let  it  then  be  remembered,  that  as 
**  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,**  he  often  overrules  great  poli- 
tieal  events  for  moral  purposes.  The  Jews  were  sent  into  captivity  to  Babylon 
to  be  reformed  from  their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  their  reformation  com- 
menced with  their  calamity.    A  miracle  was  thero  wrought  in  favour  of  tbs 
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thxee  Hebrowt,  confesson  of  one  onlj  God,  and  that  under  circumstances  to 
pot  shame  upon  a  popular  idol  in  the  preeence  of  the  king,  and  **all  the  mUrt 
•f  the  pmineeM,*'  that  the  issue  of  this  controversy  between  JehoTali  and  idolatiy 
mii^t  be  made  known  throughout  that  yast  empire.  Worship  was  refused  to  the 
idol  bj  a  &w  Hebrew  captives,  and  the  idol  hod  no  power  to  punish  the  public 
affiont: — the  servants  of  Jehovah  were  east  into  a  furnace,  and  he  delivered 
them  unhurt ;  and  a  royal  decree  declared  **  that  there  was  no  god  who  could 
deliver  after  this  eort.**  The  proud  monarch  himself  is  smitten  with  a  singular 
disease; — ^he  remains  subject  to  it  until  he  acknowledges  the  true  God;  and, 
upon  his  recovery,  he  publicly  ascribes  to  him  both  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of 
the  punishment.  This  event  takes  place  also  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  dream 
which  none  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  could  interpret :  it  was  interpreted  by 
Daniel,  who  made  the  fulfilment  to  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  true  God,  by 
ascribing  to  him  the  perfection  of  knowing  the  future,  which  none  of  the  false 
gods,  appealed  to  by  the  Chaldean  sages,  possessed ;  as  the  inability  of  their  ser 
vants  to  interpret  the  dream  sufficiently  proved.  Ailer  these  singular  events, 
Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  and  he  finds  there  the  sage  and  the  statesman,  Daniel,  the 
worshipper  of  the  God  "  who  createe  both  good  and  evil,"  "  who  makee  the  light 
and  forme  the  darkneee/*  There  is  moral  certainty,  that  he  and  the  principal 
Persians  throughout  the  empire  would  have  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting 
Cyrus,  delivered  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  lie  was  bom,  and  in  which 
his  name  stood  recorded,  along  with  the  predicted  circumstances  of  the  caption 
of  Babylon,  pointed  out  to  them ;  as  every  reason,  religious  and  political,  urged 
the  Jews  to  make  the  prediction  a  matter  of  notoriety  :  and  from  Cyrus's  decree 
in  Ezra  it  is  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  because  there  is  in  the  decree 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  prophecy.  This  prophecy  so  strangely  fulfilled  would 
give  mighty  force  to  the  doctrine  connected  with  it,  and  which  it  proclaims  with 
so  much  majesty. 

**  I  am  Jehovah,  and  none  else, 
Forming  uoht,  and  creating  darkncss. 
Making  pxace,  and  creating  evil, 
I  Jehovah  am  the  author  of  aU  these  things.** 

Lowth's  Translation. 

Here  the  great  principle  of  corrupted  Magianism  was  directly  attacked ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  felt  to  be  singular  and  strik. 
ing,  the  doctrine  blended  with  it  would  attract  notice.  Its  force  was  both  felt 
and  acknowledged,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple.  In  that,  Ctkus  acknowledged  the  true  God  to  be  supreme^  and  thus 
renounced  his  former  faith ;  and  the  example,  the  public  oxanipio  of  a  prince 
■o  beloved,  and  whose  reign  was  so  extended,  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
rdigious  opinions  of  his  people.  That  the  effect  did  not  terminate  in  Cyrus  we 
know ;  for  from  the  book  of  Erra,  it  appears  that  both  Darius  and  Artaxerxes 
madb  decrees  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  in  which  Jehovah  has  the  emphatic  appellation 
npeatedly  given  to  him,  **  the  God  of  heaven ;"  the  very  terms  used  by  Cjrrus 
himself.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  the  impression  confined  to  the  court ;  for  tlic  history 
of  the  three  Hebrew  youths ;  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  sickness,  and  rcforma. 
tkm  from  idolatry;  of  the  interpretation  of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  by 
Daniel,  the  servant  of  the  living  God ;  of  his  deliverance  from  the  lions  ;  and  the 
publicity  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting  Cyrus,  were  too  recent,  too  public, 
•ad  too  striking  in  their  nature,  not  to  be  often  and  largely  talked  of.  Beside, 
Ib  the  prophecy  respecting  Gyms,  the  intention  of  almighty  God  in  recording 
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the  Btme  of  that  monaroh  in  an  inapized  book,  and  ahowing  befbiehaad  that  l« 
had  choMn  him  to  oTertum  the  Babylonian  empire,  ia  ezprenlj  mentionad  w 
having  respect  to  two  great  objects,  First,  The  delrreranee  of  Israel,  and  fleoonj, 
The  making  known  his  supreme Divini&y  atmmg  tAs natkmt of  tiU  MfiiL  lagiii 
fuote  Lowth's  translation : — 

**For  the  sake  of  my  Mervant  Jaetk 
And  of  Israel  my  chosen, 
I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name, 
I  have  snmamed  thee,  though  thou  knewest  me  not. 
I  am  JeA^iMiA,  and  none  else. 
Beside  me  there  is  no  God ; 
I  will  gird  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me, 
That  they  may  ibiMo,  frmn  the  riemg  of  the  smi. 
And  from  the  west,  that  there  is  nonk  Baami  MS  f*  dbe. 

It  was  therefore  intended  by  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Providence,  to 
teach  not  only  Craus,  but  the  people  of  his  vast  empire,  and  surrounding  nations, 
YvuTt  That  He  was  Jehovah,  the  self-subsistent,  the  eternal  God ;  SacoicD,  That 
he  was  GU>d  alone,  there  being  no  Deity  beside  himself;  and  Thied,  That  good 
and  evil,  represented  by  light  and  darkness,  were  neither  independent  nor  eternal 
■ubsistences ;  but  his  great  instruments  and  under  his  control. 

The  Persians,  who  had  so  vastly  extended  their  empire  by  the  conquest  of  th» 
eoontries  formerly  held  by  the  monarciis  of  Babylon,  were  thus  prepared  ftr 
fuch  a  reformation  of  their  religion  as  Zoroaster  effected.  The  principles  ho 
advocated  had  been  previously  adopted  by  several  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
probably  by  many  of  the  principal  persons  of  that  nation.  Zoroaster  himsdf 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  great  truths  contained  in  this  famous  prophecy, 
which  attacked  the  very  foundations  of  every  idolatrous  and  Manichean  system* 
From  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  who  mixed  with  the  Persians  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  empire,  he  evidently,  learned  more.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  from 
the  many  points  of  similarity  between  his  religion  and  Judaism,  though  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  so  much  in  the  style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
some  passages  in  the  Zendavesta  would  indicate.  He  found  the  people  however 
** prepared  of  the  Lord**  to  admit  his  reformations,  and  he  carried  them.  I  can. 
not  but  look  upon  this  as  one  instance  of  several  merciful  dispensations  of  GUmI 
to  the  Gentile  world,  through  his  own  peculiar  people  the  Jews,  by  which  the 
idolatries  of  the  heathen  were  often  checked,  and  the  light  of  truth  rekindled 
among  them.  In  this  view  the  ancient  Jews  evidently  considered  the  Jewish 
Church  as  appointed  not  to  preeerve  only  but  to  extend  true  religion.  **  Ood  he 
merciful  to  ue  and  bleee  us,  that  thy  waye  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  eaoing 
health  unto  all  natione."  This  renders  pagan  nations  more  evidently  **  without 
t9CU9eP  That  this  dispensation  of  mercy  was  afterward  neglected  among  the 
Persians  is  certain.  How  long  the  effect  continued  we  know  not,  nor  how  widely 
it  spread ;  perhaps  longer  and  wider  than  may  now  distinctly  appear.  If  the 
Magi,  who  came  from  the  east  to  see  Christ,  were  Persians,  some  true  worship- 
pers of  God  would  appear  to  have  remained  in  Persia  to  that  day ;  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel  were  retained  among  them,  they 
might  be  among  those  who  **  waited  for  redemption,**  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world.  The  Pareeee,  who  were  nearly  extirpated  by  Moham- 
medan fanaticism,  were  charged  by  their  oppressors  with  the  idolatry  of  fire,  and 
this  was  probably  true  of  the  multitude.    Some  of  their  writers  however  wanoly 
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defendad  UieiiiMhrM  againit  the  charge.    A  conndenUe  Xtomber  of  thflm  remain 
in  India  to  thia  day,  and  pro&as  to  haTe  the  booka  of  Zoioaater. 

ThiB  note  containa  a  conaiderable  digreaaion,  hot  ita  connection  with  the  argo. 
Bent  in  the  text  ia  obyiona.  He  who  rejecta  the  authority  of  the  Soriptturea 
will  not  be  inflnenned  by  what  haa  been  aaid  of  the  propbeeiea  of  laaiah,  or  the 
etenta  of  the  life  of  Daniel ;  but  atill  it  ii  not  to  be  denied,  that  while  the  Peraian 
empiie  remained,  a  Peraian  moral  philoaopher  who  taught  anblime  doctrinea  flon. 
riahed,  and  that  hia  opiniona  had  great  inflnenoe.  The  ccmnection  of  the 
Jewa  and  Peraiana  ii  an  undeniable  matter  of  hiatorie  faot.  The  taneta  aacribed 
to  Zoroaater  bear  the  marka  of  Jewiah  origin,  becauaa  they  are  mingled  with 
•ome  of  the  peculiar  ritoe  and  circumatancea  of  the  Jewiah  temple.  From  thia 
•ource  the  theology  of  the  Peraiana  received  improrementa  in  correct  and 
influential  notiona  of  Deity  eapecially,  and  waa  enriched  with  the  hiitory  and 
doctrinea  of  the  Moaaic  recorda.  The  afbira  of  the  Greeka  were  ao  interwoTen 
with  thoae  of  the  Peraiana,  that  the  aagea  of  Greece  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
opiniona  of  2Sertuahta,  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Zoroaater,  and  firom  thia 
achool  aome  of  their  beat  notiona  were  derived. 
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Thb  greateat  corruptiona  of  religion  are  to  be  traced  to  auperatition,  and  to 
that  Tiin  and  bewildering  habit  of  philosophizing,  which  obtained  among  the 
•ncienta.  Superstition  waa  the  besetting  ain  of  the  ignorant,  vain  speculation 
of  the  intelligent.  Both  sprung  from  the  vicious  state  of  the  heart ;  the  ezprea* 
aion  waa  diffisrent,  but  the  effect  the  same.  The  evil  probably  aroae  in  Egypt,  and 
waa  largely  improved  upon  by  the  philoaophers  of  Greece  and  India.  Systems, 
hypotheses,  cosmogonies,  dtc,  are  all  the  work  of  philosophy ;  and  the  most  sub. 
tie  and  bewildering  errors,  such  aa  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  metempsychosis, 
the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  at  death,  &c,  have  aprung  from  them. — 
Ancient  wisdom,  both  religious  apd  moral,  was  contained  in  great  principles, 
ezproased  in  maxims,  without  affectation  of  systematic  relation  and  arrangement, 
and  without  any  deep  research  into  reaaons  and  cauaea.  The  moment  philoso. 
phy  attempted  this,  the  weaknesa  and  waywardness  of  the  human  mind  began  to 
£q>]ay  themselves.  Theories  sprung  up  in  succession;  and  confusion  and 
contradiction  at  length  produced  akepticism  in  all,  and  in  many  matured  it  into 
total  unbelief.  The  speculative  habit  afiected  at  once  the  opinions  of  ancient 
Afiica  and  Asia ;  and  in  India,  the  philosophy  of  Egypt  and  G^reece  remaina  to 
thia  day,  ripened  into  iU  full  bearing  of  deleterioua  fruit. 

The  aimilarity  of  the  Greek  and  modem  Asiatic  systems  ia  indeed  a  very 
curiona  aubject ;  for  in  the  latter  ia  exhibited  at  this  day  the  philosophy  of  pagan, 
im,  while  in  other  places  false  religion  b  seen  only  or  chiefly  in  ite  simple  form 
of  anperstition.  The  coincidence  of  the  Hindoo  and  Greek  mythology  has  been 
tiaoed  by  Sir  W.  Jones ;  and  his  opiniona  on  thia  subject  are  strongly  confirmed 
bj  the  atill  more  striking  coincidence  in  the  doeirinet  of  the  Hindoo  and  Grecian 
philoaophical  secte.  "The  period,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  (View  of  the  History  of  the 
Hindoos,  ^e,)  "  when  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hindoo  philosophers  flourished, 
is  atill  involved  in  much  obscurity ;  but  the  apparent  agreement  in  many  striking 
particularB  between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  not  only 
■ngfoata  the  idea  of  some  union  in  their  origin,  but  strongly  pleada  for  their 
tilnnging  to  one  age,   notwithstanding  the  un&thomable  antiquity  olaimed  bv 
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the  Hindoos ;  and  after  the  reader  shall  have  compared  the  two  flyatemi,  tiM 
author  is  penuaded  he  will  not  consider  the  conjecture  as  improbable,  Chat  Fytha* 
gonM  and  others  did  really  yisit  India,  or  that  Groutoma  and  Pythagoras  wan 
cotemporaries,  or  nearly  so.**  (Vol.  4.) 

Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  among  the  Hindoos  were  the  Tory  subjects  whkh 
excited  the  disputes  in  the  Greek  academies,  such  as  the  eternity  of  mattsTf  the 
first  cause ;  God  the  soul  of  the  world ;  the  doctrine  of  atoms ;  creation ;  the 
nature  of  the  gods ;  the  doctrines  of  &te,  transmigration,  successiTe  rerolutioM 
of  worlds,  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being,"  &c.   (Ibid.  p.  115.) 

Mr.  Ward  enters  at  large  into  this  coincidence  in  his  introductory  remarks  to 
his  fourth  volume,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  shall  only  be  observed, 
that  those  speculations,  and  subtle  arguments  just  mentioned,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Asiatic  branches  of  pagan  philosophy,  gave  birth  to  absolute  Atheism^^ 
Several  of  the  Greek  philosophic  sects,  as  is  woU  known,  were  professedly  Athe. 
istic.  Cudworth  enumerates  four  forms  assumed  by  this  species  of  unbelist— 
The  same  principles  which  distinguish  their  sects  may  be  traced  in  sevenl  of 
those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  above  all  the  Atheistical  system  of  Budhoo,  branched 
off  from  the  vain  philosophy  of  the  Brachmiuical  schools,  and  has  extended  farther 
than  Hindooism  itself.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  truly  given  by  Bishop  Warbor. 
ton,  as  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Asiatic  philosophy  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  so  clearly  one  and  the  same,  and  also  to  many  erron 
which  have  crept  into  the  Church  of  Christ  itself.  "  The  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,**  he  observes,  led  to  unbelief,  **  because  it  was  above  measure  refined  and 
speculative,  and  used  to  be  determined  by  metaphytical  rather  than  by  mard 
principles,  and  to  stick  to  all  consequences,  how  absurd  soever,  that  were  seen  to 
anse  from  such  principles.** 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Necessity  of  ReveUUion ; — State  of  Religious  Knawiedge  amangike 

Heathen. 

Sbvbral  presumptive  arguments  have  been  offered  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  almighty  God  in  his  goodness  has  made  an  express  reve* 
lation  of  his  will  to  mankind.  They  have  been  drawn  from  the  fact, 
that  we  are  moral  agents^  and  therefore  under  a  law  or  rule  of  conduct 
— ^from  the  consideration  that  no  law  can  be  binding  till  made  known,  or 
at  least  rendered  cognizable  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  govern — 
from  the  inability  of  the  generality  of  men  to  collect  any  adequate  inform- 
ation on  moral  and  religious  subjects  by  processes  of  induction — from 
the  insufficiency  ofreammy  even  in  the  wisest,  to  make  any  satisfactory 
discovery  of  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  duty — ^from  the  want  oi 
all  authority  and  influence  in  such  discoveries,  upon  the  majority  oi 
mankind,  had  a  few  minds  of  superior  order  and  with  more  favourable 
opportunities  been  capable  of  making  them — ^from  the  fact  that  no  such 
discovery  was  ever  made  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  sages,  inasmuch 
as  the  truths  they  held  were  in  existence  before  their  day,  even  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  patriarchal  ages — ^and  from  the  fact,  that  whatever 
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truths  they  collected  from  early  tradition,  or  from  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  mediately  or  immediately,  they  so  corrupted  under  the  pre- 
tence of  improving  them,  (5)  as  to  destroy  their  harmony  and  moral 
influence,  thereby  greatly  weakening  the  probability  that  moral  truth 
was  ever  an  object  of  the  steady  and  sincere  pursuit  of  men.  To  these 
fremanptitms  in  favour  of  an  express  revelation,  voriUeii,  preserved  with 
care,  and  appointed  to  h%  preached  and  pMished  under  the  authority  of 
its  aMUhoTf  for  the  benefit  of  all,  wise  or  unwise,  we  may  add  the  power 
fbl  presumption  which  is  afforded  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This 
necessity  of  a  revelation  is  to  be  collected,  not  only  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  but  from  the  state  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice, in  those  countries  where  the  records  which  profess  to  contain  the 
Mosaic  and  the  Christian  revelations  have  been  or  are  still  unknown. 
The  necessity  of  immediate  Divine  instruction  was  acknowledged  fay 
many  of  the  wisest  and  most  inquiring  of  the  heathen,  under  the  con- 
viction of  the  entire  inability  of  man  unassisted  by  God  to  discover  truth 
▼ith  certainty, — so  greatly  had  the  primitive  traditional  revelations  been 
obscured  by  errors  before  the  times  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  sages 
among  the  heathen,  whose  writings  have  in  whole  or  in  part  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  and  so  little  confidence  had  they  in  themselves  to  separate 
truth  from  error,  or  to  say,  ^  This  is  true  and  that  false."  And  as  the 
necessity  of  an  express  and  authenticated  revelation  was  acknowledged, 
80  it  was  publicly  exhibited,  because  on  the  very  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  there  was  either  entire  ignorance,  or  no  settled  and 
consonant  opinions,  even  among  the  wisest  of  mankind  themselves.  (6) 

(5)  Plato,  in  his  Epinominis,  acknowledges  that  the  Greeks  learned  many 
things  from  the  barbarians,  though  he  asserts,  that  they  improved  what  thej  thus 
borrowed,  and  made  it  better,  especially  in  what  related  to  the  worthip  of  the 
g9da.     {Plat.  Oper.  p.  703.  Edit.  Fic'm.  Lugd.  1590.) 

(6)  Plato,  beginning  his  discourse  of  the  gods  and  the  generation  of  the  world, 
cautions  his  disciples  **  not  to  expect  any  thing  beyond  a  likely  conjecture  concern" 
ing  these  things.**  Cicero,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  says,  **Latent  iata  om. 
nui  erassis  occulta  et  circumfusa  tenehris,  all  these  things  are  involved  in  deep 
obteority." 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  author  may  be  recommended  to  the  con 
■ideration  of  modem  exalters  of  the  power  of  unassisted  reason.  The  treasures 
of  the  philosophy  of  past  ages  were  poured  at  his  feet,  and  he  had  studied  every 
branch  of  human  wisdom,  with  astonishing  industry  and  acuteness,  yet  he  ob 
mrweOf  '*  Quod  si  tales  nos  natura  genuisset,  ut  eam  ipsam  intueri,  et  perspicere, 
eademque  optima  duce  cursum  vite  confioere  possemus ;  baud  erat  sane  quod 
qnisqnam  rationem,  ao  doctrinam  requireret.  Nunc  panrulos  nobis  dedit  igni. 
enloa,  quos  celeriter  malis  moribus,  opinionibusque  depravati  sic  restingnimus,  ut 
BUqnain  natnm  lumen  appareat.  If  we  had  come  into  the  world  in  such  cir. 
emnttancet,  as  that  we  could  clearly  and  distinctly  have  discerned  nature  herself 
mA  have  been  able  in  the  eonne  of  our  Uvea  to  follow  her  true  and  uncorrupted 
dmctiona*  this  alone  might  have  been  sufficient,  and  there  would  have  been 
litUe  need  of  teachiag  and  inatnutloa ;  bat  now  nature  has  given  us  only  some 
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had  been  long  received ;  nor  was  it  confined  to  Egypt  and  Cbaldea. 
It  was  one  of  the  dogmas  which  Confucius  taught  in  China  in  the  ^tk 
century  before  Christ,  that  out  of  nothing  that  which  is  cannot  be  pro. 
duced,  and  that  material  bodies  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 
From  this  notion  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  calamity  to  which  we  are 
not  liable,  and  that  God  himself  is  unable  to  protect  us  from  it.  Prayer 
is  useless,  and  trust  in  him  is  absurd.  The  noble  doctrine  of  the  inflic- 
tion of  misery  by  a  wise  and  gracious  Being  for  our  correction  and 
improvement,  so  oflten  dwelt  upon  in  Scripture,  could  have  no  place  in 
a  system  which  admitted  this  tenet ;  God  could  neither  be  ^  a  refuge 
in  trouble,"  nor  a  Father,  '*  correcting  us  for  our  profit,  that  we  might 
be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  What  they  knew  of  God  was  therefore^ 
by  such  speculations,  rendered  entirely  unprofitable. 

But  a  worse  consequence  resulted  from  this  opinion.  By  some  oi 
them  the  necessary  obliquity  and  perverseness  of  matter  was  regarded 
not  only  as  the  source  of  natural,  but  also  of  moral  evil ;  by  which 
they  either  made  sin  necessary  and  irresistible,  or  found  in  this  opini<»i 
much  to  palliate  it. 

Others  refer  moral  evil  to  a  natural  principle  of  evil,  an  evil  god, 
**  emulous  of  the  good  God,"  which  Plutarch  says,  (8)  is  a  tradition  of 
great  antiquity,  derived  **  from  the  divines  sx  ^soXo^cjv  and  lawgivers  to 
the  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  first  author  cannot  be  found."  But 
whether  natural  and  moral  evil  be  traced  to  an  eternal  and  uncontrol* 
lable  matter,  or  to  an  eternal  and  independent  anti-god,  it  is  clear  that 
the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as 
conceived  of  by  modern  Theists,  who  have  borrowed  their  light  from 
them,  could  have  no  existence  in  such  systems ;  and  that  by  making 
moral  evil  necessary,  men  were  taught  to  consider  it  as  a  misfortune 
rather  than  a  crime,  and  were  thus  in  fact  encouraged  to  commit  it 
by  regarding  it  as  unavoidable. 

In  like  manner,  though  occasionally  we  find  many  excellent  things 
said  of  the  providence  of  God,  all  these  were  weakened  or  destroyed  by 
other  opinions.  The  Epicurean  sect  denied  the  doctrine,  and  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  ^  that  what  was  blessed  and  immortal  gave  neither  any 
trouble  to  itself  nor  to  others ;"  a  notion  which  exactly  agrees  with  the 
system  of  the  modem  Hindoos.  "  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, God  resides  in  the  celestial  sphere,  and  observes  nothing,  and 
cares  for  nothing  beyond  himself.  Residing  in  the  first  sphere,  he  pos- 
sesses neither  immensity  nor  onmipresence ;  far  removed  from  the  in* 
ferior  parts  of  the  universe,  he  is  not  even  a  spectator  of  what  is  pass- 
ing among  its  inhabitants."    {Er^ield's  History  of  Philosophy,  lib.  ii, 

(8)  De  laid,  et  Osir. — Dr.  Cadworth  thinks  that  Plutarch  ha«  indulged  m  an 
•fentrained  assertion  t  but  the  eonfidenoe  with  which  the  philofopher  speaks  is 
•1  least  a  proof  of  the  great  extent  of  this  opmion. 
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eafi,  9.)  The  Stoics  contended  for  a  providence,  but  in  their  creed  it 
WBB  counteracted  by  the  doctrine  of  an  abedute  necessity,  or  fate,  tc 
which  God  and  matter,  or  the  universe,  which  consists,  as  they  thought» 
of  both,  was  immutably  subject ;  and  where  they  allow  it,  they  confine 
the  care  of  the  gods  to  great  affairs  only. 

The  Platonists,  and  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  believed  that  all  things 
happened  xara  ^eiav  vTpovoiav,  according  to  Divine  providence;  but 
this  they  overthrew  by  joining  fortune  with  God.  ^  God,  fortune,  and 
opportunity,"  says  Plato,  ^  govern  all  the  affairs  of  men."  (Z>e  Leg,  lib.  4.) 

To  them  alsa there  were  "  Lords  many  and  gods  numy :"  and  wherever 
Polytheism  is  admitted,  it  is  as  destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  providence 
as  fate,  though  by  a  different  process.  The  fatalist  makes  all  things 
fixed  and  certain,  and  thus  excludes  government ;  the  Polytheist  gives 
up  the  government  of  the  world  to  innumeraUe  opposing  and  contrary 
wills,  and  thus  makes  every  thing  uncertain.  If  the  favour  of  one  deity 
be  propitiated,  the  w^rath  of  another,  equally  or  more  powerfiil,  may  be 
provoked ;  or  the  gods  may  quarrel  among  themselv€».  Such  is  the  only 
providence  which  can  be  discovered  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
£neid  of  Virgil,  poems  which  unquestionably  embody  the  popular  be* 
lief  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written.  The  same  confiised  and 
contradictory  management  of  the  affairs  of  men,  we  see  in  all  modem 
idolatrous  systems,  only  that  with  length  of  duration  they  appear  to  hare 
become  more  oppressive  and  distracting.  Where  so  many  deities  are 
essentially  malignant  and  cruel  to  men ;  where  demons  are  supposed  to 
have  power  to  afflict  and  to  destroy  at  pleasure ;  and  where  aspects  of 
the  stars,  and  the  screams  of  birds,  and  other  ominous  circumstances,  are 
thought  to  have  an  irresistiUe  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  life,  and  the 
occurrences  of  every  day ;  and  especially  where,  to  crown  the  whole, 
there  is  an  utter  ignorance  of  one  supreme  controlling  infinite  mind,  or 
his  existence  is  denied ;  or  he  who  is  capable  of  exercising  such  a  super- 
intendence as  might  render  him  the  object  of  hope,  is  supposed  to  be 
totally  unconcerned  with  human  affairs  ;  there  can  be  no  ground  of  firm 
trust,  no  settled  hope^  no  permanent  consolation.  Timidity  and  gloom 
tenant  every  bosom,  and  in  many  instances  render  life  a  burden.  (9) 

(9)  The  testimony  of  mlsBionarios,  who  see  the  nctnal  effects  of  pagranism  in  the 
different  countries  where  they  labour,  is  particularly  valuable.  On  the  point 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  thus  speak  of  the  state  of  the 
Cingalese : — **  Wo  feel  ourselves  incapable  of  giring  you  a  full  view  of  the  de. 
plorable  state  of  a  people,  who  believe  that  all  things  are  governed  by  chance , 
who  find  malignant  gods,  or  devils,  in  every  planet,  whose  influence  over  man. 
kiad  they  consider  to  be  exceeding  great,  and  the  agents  who  inflict  all  the  otiI 
tlut  men  suflbr  in  the  world.  A  people  so  circumstanced  need  no  addition  to 
their  miseries,  but  are  objects  toward  which  Christian  pity  will  extend  itself,  as 
lir  M  the  voice  of  their  case  ean  reaeh.  They  are  literally,  thzough  Ibar  of  dsatht 
or  malignant  demons,  all  their  lifiitime  aabieot  to  boodaga." 

Vol  I.  4 
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^  Sishop  Warburton  proves  that  this  opinion  was  held  not  merely  bv 
Pbe  Atheistical  and  skeptical  sects  among  the  Gre^u,  bat  by  what  he 
fciillu  the  Philosophic  Quaternion  of  dogmatic  Theists,  the  four  renowned 
tools,  the  Pythaooric,  the  Platoitic,  the  Peripatetic,  and  the 
lie ;  and  on  this  ground  argues,  that  though  they  taught  the  doo- 
ine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  populace,  as  a  means  of 
mring  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  they  themselves  did  not  believe 
*^rtiat  they  propagated ;  and  in  this  he  was  doubtless  correct.  With 
Snture  reward  and  punishment,  in  the  proper  and  commonly  received 
Qense  in  all  ages,  this  notion  was  entirely  incompatible.  He  observes, 
^  And  that  the  reader  may  not  suspect  these  kind  of  phrases,  that  the 
sotd  is  part  of  Gody  diseerpted  from  him,  of  his  nature,  which  per- 
petually occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  to  be  only  highly  figurate 
€spressions,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  the  severe  standard  of  metaphy- 
sical propriety,  he  is  desired  to  take  notice  of  one  consequence  drawn 
firom  this  principle,  and  universally  held  by  antiquity,  which  was  this, 
Aat  iJie  soul  was  eternal  a  parte  ante,  as  toell  as  a  parte  post,  which  the 
Latins  well  express  by  the  word  sempitemus.  But  when  the  ancients 
are  said  to  hold  the  pre  and  post  existence  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  to 
attribute  a  proper  eternity  to  it,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  under- 
stood it  to  be  eternal  in  its  distinct  and  peculiar  existence ;  but  that  it 
was  diseerpted  from  the  substance  of  God  in  time,  and  would  in  time  be 
rejoined  and  resolved  into  it  again ;  which  they  explained  by  a  bottle's 
being  filled  with  sea  water,  that  swimming  there  awhile,  on  the  bottle's 
breaking,  flowed  in  again,  and  mingled  with  the  common  mass.  They 
only  diflered  about  the  time  of  this  reunion  and  resolution,  the  greater 
part  holding  it  to  be  at  death  ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  not  till  after  many 
transmigrations.  The  Platonists  went  between  these  two  opinions,  and 
rejoined  pure  and  unpolluted  souls,  immediately  on  death,  to  the  uni- 
versal Spirit.  But  those  which  had  contracted  much  defilement,  were 
sent  into  a  succession  of  other  bodies,  to  purge  and  purify  them  before 
they  returned  to  their  parent  substance." 

Some  learned  men  have  denied  the  consequence  which  Warburton 
wished  to  establish  from  these  premises,  and  consider  the  resorption  of 
these  sages  as  figurative,  and  consequently  compatible  with  distinct 
consciousness  and  individuality.  The  researches,  however,  since  that 
time  made  into  the  corresponding  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  bear  this 
acute  and  learned  man  out  to  the  full  length  of  his  conclusion.  *'  God, 
as  separated  from  matter,  the  Hindoos  contemplate  as  a  being  reposing 
in  his  own  happiness,  destitute  of  ideas ;  as  infinite  placidity ;  as  an  un* 
luffled  sea  of  bliss ;  as  being  perfectly  abstracted  and  void  of  conscious- 
ness. They  therefore  deem  it  the  height  of  perfection  to  be  like  this 
being.  The  person  whose  very  nature,  say  they,  is  absorbed  in  Divine  m^ 
Station ;  whose  life  is  like  a  sweet  sleep,  unconscious  and  undisturbed 
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who  does  not  even  denie  God,  and  who  is  changed  into  the  image  of 
the  efer  UeaBed,  obtains  absorption  into  Bnunhu.'*  (  Ward^t  View  ofik 
ESmdooM^  8vo,  vol.  ii,  p.  1T7-8.)  And  that  this  doctrine  of  absorptioa 
b  taken  Uterally,  is  proved,  not  merely  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  ei^ 
pressed,  though  these  are  sufficiently  unequivocal;  but  by  its  bein| 
exposed  by  some  of  the  fc^wers  of  Vishnoo,  and  by  a  few  also  of  their 
philosophers.  Mr.  Ward  quotes  Jumudugnee,  as  an  exception  to  ^ 
eommon  opinion :  he  says,  ^  The  idea  of  losing  a  distinct  existence  bjr 
absorption,  as  a  drop  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  is  abhorrent.  It  is  pleasant  to 
feed  on  sweetmeats,  but  no  one  wishes  to  be  the  sweetmeat  itselfl"  So 
aatis&ctorily  is  this  point  made  out  against  the  ^wisdom  of  this  world*" 
— fay  it  the  world  neither  knew  Crod  nor  man. 

Another  notion  equally  extensive  and  equally  destructive  of  the  original 
doctrines  of  the  inunortality  of  the  humkn  soul,  and  a  state  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  which  sprung  up  in  the  Egyptian  schools,  and 
was  j&om  thence  transmitted  into  Greece,  India,  and  throughout  all  Am»f 
was  that  of  a  periodical  destruction  and  renovation  of  all  things.  **  Thej 
conceived,"  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  **  that  the  universe  undergoes  a  peri* 
odical  conflagration,  after  which  all  things  were  to  be  restored  to  their 
primitive  form,  to  pass  again  through  a  similar  succession  of  changes." 
The  primitive  tenet,  of  which  this  was  a  corruption,  is  also  evident ;  and 
it  afibrds  another  singular  instance  of  the  subtlety  and  mischief  of  that 
spirit  of  error  which  operated  with  so  much  activity  in  eariy  times^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent  ter- 
mination of  the  probationary  state  of  the  human  race  preparatory  to 
the  general  judgment,  an  awful  and  most  salutary  revelation,  should  have 
been  so  wrought  into  philosophic  theory,  and  so  surrounded  with  poetic 
embellishment,  as  to  engage  the  intellect,  and  to  attract  the  imagination, 
<mly  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  the  great  wioral  of  a  doctrine  which 
was  not  denied,  and  covertly  to  induce  an  entire  unbeUef  in  the  eternal 
fiiture  existence  of  man. 

As  the  Stoics  held  that  all  inferior  divinities  and  human  souk  were 
portions  separated  firom  the  soul  of  the  worid,  and  would  return  into  the 
first  celestial  fire,  so  they  supposed,  that  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
visible  world  would  be  consumed  in  one  general  conflagration.  **  Then," 
«iys  Seneca,  ''after  an  interval  the  worid  wiU  be  entirely  renewed, 
every  animal  will  be  reproduced,  and  a  race  of  men  finee  firom  guilt  wiD 
repeople  the  earth.  Degeneracy  and  corruption  are  however  to  creep 
in  again,  and  the  same  process  is  to  go  on  for  ever."  (JE^.  9.)  This 
too  is  the  Brahminical  notion :  ''The  Hindoos  are  taught  to  believe 
that  at  the  end  of  every  Calpa  (creation  or  formation)  all  things  are 
absorbed  in  the  Deity,  and  at  a  stated  time  the  creative  power  will  again 
be  called  into  action*"  (Moore^M  Hindoo  Patdkeom.)  And  thoogh  the 
ajjg^^  Oia  Budhista  danies  a  Creator,  it  holds  the  sune  species  of 


nifolutioii.  ^They  are  of  opinion  that  the  aniTerse  is  eternal,  at 
.east  they  neither  know  it  had  a  beginning,  or  will  have  an  end; 
that  it  is  homogeneous,  and  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  similar 
worlds,  each  of  which  is  a  likeness  of  the  other,  and  each  of  which  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  alteration, — ^not  stationary  (or  a  moment, — at  the 
instant  of  greatest  perfection  beginning  to  decline,  and  at  the  moment  of 
greatest  chaotic  ruin  beginning  to  regenerate.  They  compare  such 
changes  to  a  wheel  in  motion  perpetually  going  round/*  {Dr.  Daoe^M 
Account  of  Ceylon.) 

But  other  instances  of  darkness  and  error  among  even  civilized  hea- 
thens respecting  the  human  soul,  and  a  future  state  are  not  wanting ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  these  inquiries,  that 
unong  pagans,  opinions  on  these  subjects  have  never  been  either  cer- 
tain or  rational ;  and  that  error  once  received  has  in  no  instance  been 
exchanged  for  truth ;  but  has  gone  on  multiplying  itsdf,  and  assuming 
em  infinite  variety  of  forms. 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  gives  no  countenance  to 
the  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality,  or  even  of  its  existence  after  death. 
Democritus  and  his  followers  taught,  that  the  soul  is  material  and  mor- 
tal ;  Heraclitus,  that  when  the  soul  is  purified  from  moist  vapours,  it 
returns  into  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  if  not,  it  perishes :  Epicurus  and 
bis  followers,  that  ^when  death  m,  toe  are  not,^  The  leading  men 
unong  the  Romans,  when  philosophy  was  introduced  among  them,  fol- 
lowed the  various  Greek  sects.  We  have  seen  the  uncertainty  of 
Cicero.  (2)    Pliny  declares,  that  **  rum  magis  a  morte  sensus  tdlits  aut 

(2)  From  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  it  may  be  difficult  to  collect  his 
3wn  opinions,  as  he  chiefly  occupies  himself  in  explaining  those  of  others ;  but 
in  his  epistles  to  his  friends,  when,  as  Warbarton  observes,  wo  see  the  man 
llvested  of  the  politician,  and  the  sophist,  bo  professes  his  disbelief  of  a  foturs 
itate  in  the  firankest  manner.  Thus  in  lib.  6,  epis.  3,  to  Torquatus,  written  in 
order  to  console  him  in  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  affairs  of  their  party,  he 
abserres :  **  Sed  hsBC  consolatio  levis  est ;  ilia  gravior,  qua  te  uti  spero ;  ego  certe 
Btor.  Nee  enim  dum  ero,  angar  ulla  re,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa ;  ot  si  non  ero, 
wnsa  omnino  carebo.  But  there  is  another  and  a  far  higher  consolation,  which 
I  hope  is  your  support,  as  it  certainly  is  mine.  For  so  long  as  I  shall  preserve 
my  innocence,  I  will  never  while  I  exist  be  anxiously  disturbed  at  any  event  thai 
DMy  happen ;  and  if  I  shall  cease  to  exist,  all  sensibility  must  cease  with  me." 

Similar  expressions  are  found  in  his  letters  to  Toranius,  to  Lucius  Mescinius, 
md  others,  which  those  who  wish  to  prove  him  a  believer  in  the  soul*s  immortality 
ndeevour  to  account  for  by  supposing  that  he  accommodated  his  sentiments  to 
fte  principles  of  his  friends.  A  singular  solution,  and  one  which  scarcely  caa 
be  eeriously  adopted,  since  in  the  above  cited  paesage  he  so  strongly  expreseee 
irhat  is  his  own  opinion,  and  hopes  that  his  friend  takes  refiige  in  the  same 
Mmeolation.  It  may  be  allowed  that  Cicero  alternated  between  unbelief  antf 
ionbt ;  but  never  I  think  between  doubt  and  certainty.  Hie  last  was  a  ooiiu 
to  which  he  never  seems  to  have  reached 
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0miakB  out  eorpori  quam  ante  nakdem^  the  soul  and  body  hav«  no  more 
flense  after  death,  than  before  we  were  bom.*'  {Nat.  Hist.  lib.  7»  cap. 
65.)  Caesar,  *^  that  beyond  death  there  is  neque  cura  neque  gamiio 
loeumf  neither  place  for  care  or  joy."  {Sallust.  De  BeUo  Catil.  sec  5.) 
Seneca  in  his  102d  epistle  speaks  of  a  Divine  part  within  us,  which  joint 
us  to  the  gods ;  and  tells  Lucilius,  ^  that  the  day  which  he  fears  as  his 
last  aterttt  natalis  est,  is  the  birth-day  of  eternity ;"  but  then  he  asp, 
^he  was  willing  to  hope  it  might  be  so,  on  the  account  of  some  great  men, 
rem  gratissimam  pronutteniium  magis  quam  probantium,  who  promised 
what  they  could  not  prove ;"  and  on  other  occasions  he  speaks  out 
plainly,  and  says  that  death  makes  us  incapabable  of  good  or  evil.  The 
poets,  it  is  true,  spoke  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments; 
they  had  the  joys  of  Elysium  and  the  tortures  of  Tartarus ;  but  bodi 
philosophers  and  poets  regarded  them  as  vulgar  fables.  Virgil  does  not 
hide  this,  and  numerous  quotations  of  the  same  import  might  be  giren 
both  from  him  and  others  of  their  poets. 

*'  Felix  qui  potuit  remm  cognoscere  o&ium  ; 
Atque  metuf  omnM  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepituinque  Acherontis  avail  !** — Otorg,  S,  1.  490,  &c 

Ilappy  the  man,  whose  vigoroua  soul  can  pierce 

Through  the  formation  of  this  universe, 

Who  nobly  dares  despise,  with  soul  sedate. 

The  din  of  Acheron,  and  vulgar  fears  and  fate. — ^Warton. 

JNor  was  the  skepticism  and  unbelief  of  the  wise  and  great  long  kept 
from  the  vulgar,  among  whom  they  wished  to  maintain  the  old  super- 
stitions as  instruments  by  which  they  might  be  controlled.  Cicero  com- 
plains, that  the  common  people  in  his  day  mostly  followed  the  doctrine 
of  Epicurus. 

Since  then  these  erroneous  and  mischievous  views  concerning  God, 
providence,  and  a  future  state,  or  the  total  denial  of  all  of  them,  are 
found  to  have  resulted  from  the  rejection  or  loss  of  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions ;  and  farther  as  it  is  clear  that  such  errors  are  totally  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morals  and  religion,  and  afford  inducement 
to  the  commission  of  every  species  of  crime  without  remorse,  or  fear  of 
punishment ;  the  necessity  of  a  republication  of  these  great  doctrines  in 
an  explicit  and  authentic  manner,  and  of  institutions  for  teaching  and 
enforcing  them  upon  all  ranks  of  men,  is  evident ;  and  whatever  proof 
may  be  adduced  for  the  authentication  of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  can 
never  be  pretended,  that  a  revelation  to  restore  these  great  principles  was 
not  called  for  by  the  actual  condition  of  man ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  is  the  strength  of  the  presumption  that  one  has 
mercifully  afforded. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Necessity  of  Revelation : — State  of  Morals  among  the  Heaihem* 

If  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  may  be  argued  from  the  confused, 
contradictory,  and  false  notions  of  heathen  nations  as  to  the  principal 
doctrines  of  religion ;  no  less  forcibly  may  the  argument  be  pursued 
from  the  state  of  their  morals  both  in  knowledge  and  in  practice. 

This  argument  is  simple  and  obvious.  If  the  nature,  extent,  and 
obligation  of  moral  rules  had  become  involved  in  great  misapprehen- 
sion and  obscurity ;  if  what  they  knew  of  right  and  wrong  wanted  an 
enforcement  and  an  authority  which  it  could  not  receive  from  their 
respective  s}'stems ;  and  if,  for  want  of  efficient,  counteracting  reli- 
gious principles,  the  general  practice  had  become  irretrievably  vicious; 
a  direct  interposition  of  the  Divine  Being  was  required  for  the  repub- 
lication of  moral  rules  and  for  their  stronger  enforcement. 

The  notions  of  all  civilized  heathens  on  moral  subjects,  like  their 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  mingled  as  they  were  with 
their  superstitions,  prove  that  both  were  derived  from  a  common  source. 
There  was  a  substantial  agreement  among  them  in  many  questions  of 
right  and  wrong ;  but  the  boundaries  which  they  themselves  acknow- 
ledged were  not  kept  up,  and  the  rule  was  gradually  lowered  to  the 
practice,  though  not  in  all  cases  so  as  entirely  to  effdce  the  original 
communication. 

This  is  an  important  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the 
transmission  of  both  religion  and  morals  from  the  patriarchal  system, 
and  that  both  the  primitive  doctrines  and  their  corresponding  morals 
received  early  sanctions,  the  force  of  which  was  felt  through  succeed- 
ing ages.  It  shows  too,  that  even  the  heathen  have  always  been 
under  a  moral  government.  The  laws  of  God  have  never  been  quite 
obliterated,  though  their  practice  has  ever  been  below  their  knowledge, 
and  though  the  law  itself  was  greatly  and  wilfully  corrupted  through 
the  influence  of  their  vicious  inclinations. 

This  subject  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  adverting  to  some 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Second  Table,  which  embodied  the  morals  of 
the  patriarchal  ages,  under  a  new  sanction.  Of  the  obUgation  of  these, 
all  heathen  nations  have  been  sensible ;  and  yet,  in  all,  the  rule  was 
perverted  in  theory  and  violated  in  practice. 

MuBDER  has,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  civilized  and  most  savage 
heathen  nations  also,  been  regarded  as  an  atrocious  crime ;  and  yet 
the  rule  was  so  far  accommodated  to  the  violent  and  ferocious  habits 
of  men,  as  to  fill  every  heathen  land  with  blood  guiltiness.  The  slight 
regard  paid  to  the  life  of  man,  in  all  heathen  countriesi  cannot  have 
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iped  the  notice  of  reflecting  minds.  They  knew  the  rtde ;  but  the 
act,  under  its  grosser  and  more  deliberate  forms  only,  was  thought  to 
violate  it.  Among  the  Romans,  men  were  murdered  in  their  very  pas- 
times, by  being  made  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  and  with  each  other, 
and  though  this  was  sometimes  condemned,  as  a  ^*  specttictdum  cmdek 
ei  mhunutnumj*'  yet  the  passion  for  blood  increased,  and  no  war  ever 
caused  so  great  a  slaughter  as  did  the  gladiatorial  combats.  Thej 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  funerals  of  great  persons.  The  first  show 
of  this  kind  exhibited  in  Rome  by  the  Bruti,  on  the  death  of  their  fiu 
ther,  consisted  of  three  couples,  but  afterward  the  number  greatly  in- 
creased. Julius  Caesar  presented  800  pairs  of  gladiators ;  and  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  10,000  of  them,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.-* 
Sometimes  these  horrid  exhibitions,  in  which,  as  Seneca  says,  <*  Homo, 
sacra  res,  homo  jam  per  lusum  et  jocum  occiditur,"  when  the  practice 
had  attained  its  height,  deprived  Europe  of  20,000  lives  in  one  month.(9) 

This  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  composed 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  ancient  states.  (4)  They  knew 
and  acknowledged  the  evil  of  murder,  and  had  laws  for  its  punishment; 
bat  to  this  despised  class  of  human  beings  they  did  not  extend  the  rule; 
nor  was  killing  them  accounted  murder,  any  more  than  the  killing  of  a 
beast.  The  master  had  absolute  power  of  life,  or  death,  or  torture ; 
and  their  lives  were  therefore  sacrificed  in  the  most  wanton  manner.  (6) 

By  various  sophistries,  suggested  by  their  vices,  their  selfishness,  and 
their  cruelty,  the  destruction  of  children  also,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime.  In  many  heathen  nations  it 
was  allowed  to  destroy  the  foBtus  in  the  womb ;  to  strangle,  or  drown, 

(3)  Though  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  others,  condemned  these  barbaritias,  it  was  m 
so  incidental  and  indifferent  a  manner  as  to  produce  no  effect.  They  were  abou 
lished  soon  aAer  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  this  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  admission  of  Rousseau  himself.  **  La  philosophie  ne  pent  faire  aucun  bien, 
que  la  Religion  ne  le  fasse  encore  mieuz  :  et  la  Religion  en  fait  beauconp  qua  la 
philosophie  ne  sauroit  faire." 

(4)  In  the  110th  Olympiad,  there  were  at  Athens  only  21,000  citixens  and 
40,000  slaves.  It  was  common  for  a  private  citizen  of  Rome  to  have  10  or  20,000. 
(TAVLoa*s  Civil  Law.) 

(5)  The  youth  of  Sparta  made  it  their  pastime  firequently  to  lie  in  ambush  by 
night  for  the  slaves,  and  sally  out  with  daggers  upon  every  Helot  who  came  near 
them,  and  murder  him  in  cold  blood.  The  Ephori,  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon 
their  office,  declared  war  against  them  in  form,  that  there  might  be  an  appear 
ance  of  destroying  them  legally.  It  was  the  custom  for  Vedius  Pollio,  when  his 
•laves  had  committed  a  fault,  sometimes  a  very  trifling  one,  to  order  them  to  be 
thrown  into  his  fish-ponds,  to  feed  his  lampreys.  It  was  the  coTutant  cicslom,  as 
we  learn  from  Tacitus,  Anna],  ziv,  43,  when  a  master  was  murdered  in  his  owa 
house,  to  put  all  the  slaves  to  death  indiscriminately.  For  a  just  and  affecting 
aeoonnt  of  the  condition  of  slaves  in  ancient  states,  see  Portbus's  Ben^eial  Bf» 
fieU  of  Ckrittimiitf. 
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or  expose  infants,  especially  if  sickly  or  deformed ;  and  that  which 
in  Christian  states,  is  considered  as  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  was, 
hy  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  pagan  nations,  esteemed  a  wise  and 
political  expedient  to  rid  the  state  of  useless  or  troublesome  members, 
and  was  even  enjoined  by  some  of  their  most  celebrated  sages  and  le- 
gislators. The  same  practice  continues  to  this  day  in  a  most  afiect- 
ing  extent,  not  only  among  uncivilized  pagans,  but  among  the  Hin- 
doos and  the  Chinese. 

This  practice  of  perverting  and  narrowing  the  extent  of  the  holy 
kw  of  God,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them,  was  exemplified  also 
in  the  allowing,  or  rather  commending  the  practice  of  suicide. 

Doubtless,  the  primitive  law  against  murder  condemned  also  hatred 
and  REVKifOE.  Our  Lord  restored  it  to  its  true  meaning  among  the 
Jews ;  and  that  it  was  so  understood  even  among  the  ancient  heathens, 
18  clear  from  a  placable  and  forgiving  spirit  being  sometimes  praised, 
and  the  contrary  censured  by  their  sages,  moralists,  and  poets.  Yet 
not  only  was  the  rule  violated  almost  universally  in  practice ;  but  it  was 
also  disputed  and  denied  in  many  of  its  applications  by  the  authority  of 
their  wise  and  learned  men ;  so  that,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  moral 
teachers  went,  a  full  scope  was  given  for  the  indulgence  of  hatred, 
malice,  and  insatiate  revenge.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  good  man 
described  by  Cicero  is,  that  he  hurts  no  one,  except  he  be  injured 
himself.  **  Qui  nemini  nocet,  nisi  lacessitus  injuria ;"  and  he  declares 
as  to  himself,  ^  sic  tddscar  facinora  singula  quemadmodum  a  quihusque 
nofi  provocatus:  I  will  revenge  all  injuries,  according  as  I  am  provoked 
by  any ;"  and  Aristotle  speaks  of  meekness  as  a  defect,  because  the 
meek  man  will  not  avenge  himself,  and  of  revenge,  as  *'  avdp&jnxorspov 
ftaXXov,  a  more  manly  thing."  {Moral.  1.  4,  c.  11.) 

**  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  was  another  great  branch  of 
the  patriarchal  law,  existing  before  the  Decalogue,  as  appears  from 
the  sacred  history.  It  forbids  uncleanness  of  every  kind,  in  thought 
and  deed,  and  specially  guards  the  sanctity  of  marriage  :  nor  is  there 
any  precept  more  essential  to  public  morals,  and  to  the  whole  train 
of  personal,  social,  domestic,  and  national  virtues. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  detailed  proof  of  the  almost  universal 
gross,  and  habitual  vidation  of  this  sacred  law  in  all  pagan  nations, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  from  its  first  stages  down  to  crimes  taapa 
pu^ty.  This  is  sufficiently  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  pagan  world ;  and  will  not  be  denied  by 
any.  It  is  only  requisite  to  show  that  they  had  the  law,  and  that  it  was 
weakened  and  corrupted,  so  as  to  render  a  republication  necessary. 

The  public  laws  against  adultery  in  almost  all  heathen  states,  and  the 
eeaaures  of  moralists  and  satirists,  are  sufficiently  in  proof  that  such  a 
law  was  known  ;  and  the  higher  the  antiquity  of  the  times,  the  more 
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respect  we  see  paid  to  chastity,  and  the  better  was  the  practice.  Nor 
was  the  act  only  considered  by  some  of  their  moralists  as  sinful ;  but 
the  thought  and  desire,  as  may  be  observed  in  passages  both  in  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  But  as  to  this  vice,  too,  as  well  as  others,  the  prac- 
tice lowered  the  rule ;  and  the  authority  of  one  lawgiver  and  moraliit 
being  neutralized  by  another,  license  was  given  to  unbounded  offence. 

Divorce,  formerly  permitted  only  in  cases  of  adultery,  became  at 
length  a  mere  matter  of  caprice,  and  that  both  with  Jews  and  Gea* 
tiles :  and  among  the  latter,  adultery  was  chiefly  interpreted  as  the  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage  covenant  by  the  wife  only,  or  by  the  man  with 
a  married  woman,  thus  leaving  the  husband  a  large  license  of  vicious 
indulgence.  To  whoredom  and  similar  vices,  lawgivers,  statesmen* 
philosophers,  and  moralists  gave  the  sanction  of  their  opi$iion9  and 
their  practice;  which  foul  blot  of  ancient  heathenism  continues  to 
this  day,  to  mark  the  morals  of  pagan  countries.  (6) 

In  most  civilized  states  the  very  existence  of  society,  and  the  natu- 
ral selfishness  of  man,  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  laws 
against  theft  and  rapine,  and  to  the  due  execution  of  the  statutes 
made  against  them ;  but  in  this  also  we  see  the  same  disposition  to 
corrupt  the  original  prohibition.  It  was  not  extended  to  strangers  or 
to  foreign  countries ;  nor  was  it  generally  interpreted  to  reach  to  any 
thing  more  than  flagrant  acts  of  violence.  Usury,  extortion,  and  frand  ^ 
were  rather  regarded  as  laudatory  acts,  than  as  injurious  to  character ; 
and  so  they  continue  to  be  esteemed  wherever  Christianity  has  not  is- 
sued her  authoritative  laws  against  injustice  in  all  its  degrees.  Through- 
out India,  there  is  said  to  be  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  common  honesty. 

Another  great  branch  of  morality  is  tsuth  ;  but  on  the  obvious 
obligation  to  speak  it,  we  And  the  same  laxity  both  of  opinion  and 
practice ;  and  in  this,  heathenism  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Chris 
tianity,  which  commands  us  <<  to  speak  the  truth  one  to  another^^^  and 
denounces  damnation  against  him  that  ^  lofoea  or  makes  a  Ue,** 

(6)  Terence  says  of  aimple  fornication,  "  Non  est  sceltu,  adoUscentulum  mot- 
tari  flagitium  est:'  The  Spartans,  through  a  principle  in  the  instiiutiona  of 
Lycurgua,  which  controlled  their  ancient  opinions  on  this  subject,  in  certain  prc- 
•cribed  cases,  allowed  adultery  in  the  wife ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lycur^s. 
mentioning  these  laws,  commends  them  as  being  made  **^vaiK(os  kui  ToXiTiccptfae- 
cording  to  nature  ana  polity.*'  Callicratides,  the  Pythagorean,  tells  the  wife  that 
she  must  bear  with  her  husband's  irregularities,  since  the  law  allows  this  to  th« 
man  and  not  to  the  woman.  Plutarch  speaks  to  the  some  purpose  in  several 
places  of  his  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  philosophers  condemned 
adultery ;  and  in  many  places,  it  was  punished  in  the  woman  with  death,  in  the 
man  with  infamy.  Still,  however,  the  same  vacillation  of  judgment,  and  the  sama 
limitations,  of  what  they  sometimes  confess  to  be  the  ancient  rule  and  oustom* 
may  be  observed  throughout ;  but  as  far  as  the  authority  of  philosophen  went,  it 
was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  vicious  practice. 
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They  knew  that  ^  toUendum  est  ex  rehus  contrahendU  omne  mendaciumf 
(Cie.  de  Off.  1.  iii,  n.  81,)  no  lie  was  to  be  used  in  contracts ;"  and  that 
an  honest  man  should  do  and  speak  nothing  in  falsehood  and  with 
h3rpocrisy ;  but  they  more  frequently  departed  from  this  rule  than  en- 
joined it.  The  rule  of  Menander  was,  <^  a  lie  is  better  than  a  hurtful 
truth."  Plato  says,  **  he  may  lie  who  knows  how  to  do  it  in  aJU  tea* 
mm  ;"  and  Maximus  Tyrius, ''  that  there  is  nothing  decorous  in  truth, 
but  when  it  is  profitable ;"  and  both  Plato  and  the  Stoics  frame  a  Jesu- 
itical distinction  between  lying  wUh  the  lips  and  in  the  mind.  Deceit 
and  falsehood  have  been  therefore  the  character  of  all  pagan  nations, 
and  continue  so  to  be  to  this  day.  This  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese, 
as  given  by  the  best  authorities ;  and  of  the  Hindoos  it  is  stated  by  the 
most  respectable  Europeans,  not  merely  missionaries,  but  by  those  who 
have  long  held  official,  civil,  and  judicial  situations  among  them,  that 
their  disregard  of  truth  is  uniform  and  systematic.  When  discovered, 
it  causes  no  surprise  in  the  one  party,  or  humiliation  in  the  other. 
Even  when  they  have  truth  to  tell,  they  seldom  fail  to  bolster  it  up 
with  some  appended  falsehoods.  (7) 

Nor  can  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  a 
direct  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  by  these  facts  be  weakened  by  alleg- 
ing, what  is  unhappily  too  true,  that  where  the  Christian  revelation  has 
been  known,  great  violations  of  all  these  rules  have  been  commonly  ob- 
served ;  for,  not  to  urge  the  moral  superiority  of  the  worst  of  Christian 
states,  in  all  of  them  the  authority  and  sanction  of  religion  is  directed 
against  vice ;  while  among  heathens,  their  religion  itself,  having  been 
corrupted  by  the  wickedness  of  man,  has  become  the  great  instrument 
of  encouraging  every  species  of  wickedness.  This  circumstance  so 
folly  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  an  interposition  on  the  part  of  God 
to  restore  truth  to  the  world,  that  it  deserves  a  particular  consideration 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

The  Necessity  of  Revelation : — Religions  of  the  Heathen. 

That  the  religions  which  have  prevailed  among  pagan  nations  have 
been  destructive  of  morality,  cannot  be  denied. 

(7)  **  It  is  the  business  of  all,**  says  Sir  John  Shore,  •*  from  the  Ryot  to  the 
Dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive.  The  simplest  matters  of  fact  are  desi^edly 
covered  with  a  veil,  which  no  human  understanding  can  penetrate.**  The  prova 
knee  of  perjury  is  so  universal,  as  to  involve  the  judges  in  extreme  perplexity. 
*'The  honest  men,**  says  Mr.  Strachey,  **a8  well  as  the  rogues,  are  perjured 
Even  where  the  real  facts  are  sufficient  to  convict  the  offender,  the  witnesses 
•funst  him  must  add  others,  often  notoriously  false,  or  utterly  incredible,  tnoh 
as  in  Europe  would  wholly  invalidate  their  testimony.** 
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How  far  the  speculatiy e  principles  which  they  embodied  had  this  efiect, 
has  already  been  shown ;  we  proceed  to  their  more  direct  influence. 

The  gloomy  superstition,  which  pervaded  most  of  them,  fostered 
ferocious  and  cruel  dispositions. 

The  horrible  practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  prevailed  throu^koat 
every  region  of  the  heathen  world,  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  and  it  still  prevails  in  many  populous  countries  where  Christianitj 
has  not  yet  been  made  known.  There  are  incontestaUe  proofs  of  its 
having  subsisted  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  the 
Phenicians,  and  all  the  various  nations  of  the  east.  It  was  one  of  the 
crying  sins  of  the  Canaanites.  The  contagion  spread  over  every  part 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  kas 
involved  in  this  guilt  than  many  other  nations,  were  not  altogether  un* 
tainted  with  it.  On  great  and  extraordinary  occasions,  they  had  recourse 
to  what  was  esteemed  the  most  efficacious  and  most  meritorious  sacrifice 
that  could  be  offered  to  the  gods,  the  effusion  of  human  Uood.  (8)  Bat 
among  more  barbarous  nations,  this  practice  took  a  firmer  root.  The 
Scythians  and  Thracians,  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  were  stroqgiy 
addicted  to  it ;  and  our  own  island,  under  the  gloomy  and  ferociout 
despotism  of  the  Druids,  was  polluted  with  the  religious  murder  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  semi-civilized  kingdoms  on  the  western  side  of 
Africa,  as  Dahomy,  Ashantee,  and  others,  many  thousands  fall  every 
year  victims  to  superstition.  In  America,  Montezuma  offered  20,000 
victims  yearly  to  the  sun ;  and  modern  navigators  have  found  the  practice 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  Pacific  ocean.  As  for  Indis, 
the  cries  of  its  abominable  and  cruel  superstitions  have  been  sounded 
repeatedly  in  the  ears  of  the  British  public  and  its  legislature;  and| 
including  infants  and  widows,  not  fewer  than  10,000  lives  fall  a  sacri- 
fice  to  idolatry  in  our  eastern  dominions  yearly !  (9) 

The  influence  of  these  practices  in  obdurating  the  heart,  and  disposing 
it  to  habitual  cruelty,  need  not  be  pointed  out ;  but  the  religions  of 
paganism  have  been  as  productive  of  impurity  as  of  blood. 

The  Floralia  among  the  Romans  were  celebrated  for  four  days 
together  by  the  most  shameless  actions ;  and  their  mysteries  in  every 
country,  whatever  might  be  their  original  intent,  became  horribly  corrupt 
It  was  in  the  temples  of  many  of  their  deities,  and  on  their  religiooi 
festivals,  that  every  kind  of  impurity  was  most  practised ;  and  this  con- 


(8)  Plutarch  in  the  lAvw  of  Thembtoclos,  Marcellus,  and  Arutidea.  (£<fyL 
22,  c.  57 ;  Flonu  1. 1,  c.  13 ;  Virg.  JBn.  x,  518,  xi.  81.) 

(9)  See  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities ;  the  writings  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan; 
Ward  on  the  Hindoos ;  Dubois  on  Hindoo  Manners,  &o ;  Robertson's  Histoiy  of 
America ;  Bowditoh's  Account  of  Ashantee ;  Moore's  Hindoo  Pkntheon ;  and 
Porteus  and  Ryan  on  the  Effects  of  Christian!^. 
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tioiies  to  the  present  day  throughout  all  the  regions  of  modem 
paganism.  (1) 

Tliis  immoral  tendency  of  their  religion  was  confirmed  and  perfecteii 
l^  the  very  character  and  actions  of  their  gods,  whose  names  were 
perpetually  in  their  mouths ;  and  whose  murderous  or  obscene  exploit^ 
whose  villanies  and  chicaneries,  whose  hatreds  and  strifes,  were  the 
sobject  of  their  popular  legends ;  which  made  up  in  fact  the  only  theo  • 
logy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the  body  of  the  people.  That  they  should 
be  better  than  their  gods,  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  worse  they  could 
not  be.  Deities  with  such  attributes  could  not  but  corrupt,  and  be  ap* 
pealed  to,  not  merely  to  excuse,  but  to  sanctify  the  worst  practices.  (2) 

Let  this  argument  then  be  summed  up. 

All  the  leading  doctrines  on  which  religion  rests,  had  either  been 
corrupted  by  a  grovelling  and  immoral ,  superstition,  among  heathen 
nations  ;  or  the  philosophic  speculations  of  their  wisest  men  had  intro- 
duced principles  destructive  of  man's  accountability  and  present  and 
fbture  hope.  On  morals  themselves,  the  original  rules  were  generally 
perverted,  limited,  or  rejected ;  while  the  religious  rites,  and  the  legend, 
aiy  character  of  the  deities  worshipped,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  God, 
gave  direct  incitement  and  encouragement  to  vice.  Thus  the  grossest 
ignorance  on  Divine  subjects  universally  prevailed ;  the  learned  were 
involved  in  inextricable  perplexities ;  and  the  unlearned  received  as 
truth  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous  fables,  all  of  them,  however, 
&Tourable  to  vicious  indulgence.  The  actual  state  of  morals  also  ac. 
corded  with  the  corrupt  religious  systems,  and  the  lax  moral  principles 
which  they  adopted ;  so  that  in  every  heathen  state  of  ancient  times, 
the  description  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  is 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  historians  and  poets.  The 
same  may  also  be  affirmed  of  modern  pagan  countries,  whose  moral 
condition  may  explain  more  fully,  as  they  are  now  so  well  known 
through  our  intercourse  with  them,  the  genius  and  moral  tendency  of 
the  ancient  idolatries,  with  which  those  of  India,  and  other  parts  of  the 
east  especially,  so  exactly  agree. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  afiect  not  a  small  portion  of  mankind, 
but  all  who  have  not  had  the  oenefits  of  the  doctrines  and  morals  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  There  are  no  exceptions  from  this  of  any  consequence 

(1)  See  Leiand  and  Whitby,  on  the  Necessity  of  a  ReveUtion ;  and  the  writers 
on  the  customs  of  India, — ^Ward,  Dubois,  Buchanan,  and  Moore,  before  re 
Mpved  to* 

(9)  Hence  ChsBroa,  hi  Terence,  pertmently  enough  asks,  Quod  fecit  is  qui  fern. 
pim  emli  »umma  sonitu  eoneutit,  ego  homuneio  nonfaeerem?  Eunuch.  Act.  3, 
SM.  5.  He  only  imitated  Jtt|Ht«r.  And  says  Seztns  Empyricus,  **  That  eannot 
be  uajnst  which  is  done  by  the  fod  Mereniy,  the  prince  of  thieves ,  for  how  etn 
a  2od  be  wicked  7"  iApud.  Buatk*  Ftmf.  lib.  6,  cap.  10.) 
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to  the  argument,  though  some  difference  in  the  morals  of  heathen  itatei 
may  im  allowed.  Where  the  Scriptures  are  unknown,  there  is  not,  nor 
ercr  has  heen  since  the  corruption  of  the  primitive  religion,  a  religioai 
syst'^m  which  has  contained  just  views  of  God  and  religious  truth,  the 
Theists  of  the  present  day  being  judges ; — none  which  has  enjoined  a 
correct  morality,  or  even  opposed  any  effectual  barrier  against  the  de- 
terioration of  public  manners.  These  facts  cannot  be  denied :  for  the 
allegations  formerly  made  of  the  morality  of  modern  pagan  nationi 
have  i>een  sufficiently  refuted  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  them; 
and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  an  express  revelation  of  the  wiD 
of  God,  accompanied  with  efficient  corrective  institutions,  was  become 
necciHHury,  and  is  still  demanded  by  the  ignorance  and  vices,  the  nuse- 
rics  and  disorders  of  every  part  of  the  earth  into  which  Christiaoity 
has  not  been  introduced. 

But  we  may  go  another  step.  This  exliibition  of  the  moral  condition 
of  thoHf)  nations  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  renewal  and  repub* 
lication  of  the  truths  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  not  only  supports  the 
conclusion  that  now  and  direct  revelations  from  God  were  necessary ; 
Imt  the  loarUs,  which  that  condition  so  obviously  created,  will  support 
otlutr  presuriiptions  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  that  revelation,  in  the 
case  of  siicli  a  gifl  being  bestowed  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
for  if  thi'.ni  is  ground  to  presume  that  almighty  God,  in  his  compas- 
sion for  luN  crcMitureH,  would  not  leave  them  to  the  unchecked  influence 
of  vrrttr  and  vico  ;  nor,  upon  the  corruption  of  that  simple,  but  compre- 
hunnivii  floctriiu),  woi'Mhip  and  morals,  communicated  to  the  progenitors 
of  nil  thoiMt  ^rriit  brunches  of  the  family  of  man  which  have  been 
S|fnmd  tivvr  (ho  imrtli,  refuse  to  interpose  to  renew  and  to  perfect  that 
rii|i|;ioiiH  uynivm  whicli  existed  in  an  elementary  form  in  the  earliest 
nm^ti,  mid  ffivo  (ii  it  a  form  less  liable  to  alteration  and  decay  than 
wliKfi  It'll  to  lin  (ninhiiiittfrd  by  tradition  alone;  there  is  equal  ground 
Iff  |ii'itMiiiifi,  llifit  tint  nivfflation,  M'hcncver  vouchsafed,  should  be  of  that 
IInIiiiii,  niMt  iicfwiiiipitiiiiMl  by  such  circumstances,  as  would  most  eflTec* 
ImmIIv  Mffoifijiliffli  (liiN  tninovolent  purpose. 

|'it>iiiiiii|ifl(fiiM  itH  to  (lifi  manner  in  which  such  a  revelation  would  be 
iiiMflti  mmihI  fifrnrliiiilly  to  accomplish  its  ends,  are  indeed  to  be  guarded, 
IiinI  ivfi  mImhiIiI  M4i(  lip  oiirHiilves  as  adequate  judges  in  a  case  which 
iMViiUf'M  Itii^fi  vifiWN  mid  oxtimsivo  bearings  of  the  Divine  government. 
Mill  i%lltiMiil  vinliilinK  (liiM  rubs  it  may,  from  the  obviousness  of  the  case, 
liM  |iii>miiiHwl,  llial  HiH^h  a  wipernatural  manifestation  of  truth  should, 
t,  mmiImIii  i>«)*liril  inroriiiation  on  those  important  subjects  on  which 
M^Hukllul  liHit  iimmI  iirmily  and  most  fatally  erred.  2.  That  it  shouM 
m^^^^KJi^^^  liriiMiipltiH  of  former  revelations,  given  to  men  in  the 
M^^^^^MpiHl  And  moral  incapacity  as  we  find  them  in  the  present 
^^         ^^p  ihauM  havs  a  satisfactory  external  authenticatioB 
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4.  That  it  should  contain  provisions  for  its  effectual  promulgation 
among  all  classes  of  men.  All  this,  allowing  the  necessity  and  the  pro 
bability  of  a  supernatural  communication  of  the  will  of  God,  must  cer- 
tainly be  expected ;  and  if  the  Christian  revelation  bears  this  character, 
It  has  certainly  these  presumptions  in  its  favour,  that  it  meets  an  ob- 
fioii8  case  of  necessity,  and  confers  the  advantages  just  enumerated. 

1.  It  gives  information  on  those  subjects  which  are  most  important 
to  man,  and  which  the  world  had  darkened  with  the  greatest  errors — 
(he  nature  and  perfectiorUf  claims  and  relations  of  God — his  will  (3) 
Of  the  RULE  of  moral  good  and  evU — the  means  of  obtaining  pardon  and 
rf  conquering  vice — t?ie  true  Mediator  between  God  and  man — Divine 
Pbotidence — the  chief  good  ofman^  respecting  which  alone  more  than 
three  hundred  different  opinions  among  the  ancient  sages  have  been  reck- 
oned up — mar^s  immortality  and  accountability,  and  a  future  state. 

2.  It  is  also  required  that  a  revelation  should  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  former  revelations,  should  any  have  been  given. 

For  since  it  is  a  first  principle  that  God  cannot  err  himself,  nor  de- 
ceive us,  so  far  as  one  revelation  renews  or  explains  any  truth  in  a 
preceding  one,  it  must  agree  with  the  previous  communication ;  and 
in  what  it  adds  to  a  preceding  revelation,  it  cannot  contradict  any 
thing  which  it  contains,  if  it  be  exhibited  as  a  truth  of  unchangeable 
character  or  a  duty  of  perpetual  obligation. 

Now  whatever  direct  proof  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  this  at  least  may  be 
confidently  urged  as  evidence  in  their  favour,  that  they  have  a  substan- 
tial agreement  and  harmony  among  themselves,  and  with  that  ancient 
traditional  system  which  existed  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  fragments 
of  which  we  find  scattered  among  all  nations.  As  to  the  patriarchal 
system  of  religion,  to  which  reference  has  been  so  often  made,  beside 
the  notices  of  it  which  are  every  where  scattered  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sui»  we  have  ample  and  most  satisfactory  information  in  the  ancient 
book  of  Job,  of  which  sufficient  evidence  may  be  given  that  it  was 
written  not  later  than  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  that  Job  himself  lived 
between  the  flood  of  Noah  and  the  call  of  Abraham.  Of  the  religion 
of  the  patriarchs,  as  it  existed  just  at  that  period  when  Sabianism,  or 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  began  to  make  its  appearance, 
and  was  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  ** judges f^*  who  were  the 
heads  of  tribes  or  families,  and  as  it  existed  in  the  preceding  ages,  as 
we  find  from  the  reference  made  by  Job  and  his  friends  to  the  authority 
of  their  ** fathers,*^  this  book  contains  an  ample  and  most  satisfactory 
reoord ;  and  from  this  venerable  relic  a  very  copious  body  of  doctrinal 
and  practical  theology  might  be  collected ;  but  the  following  particulars 
wiB  be  mfiicient  for  the  present  argument  :•— 

(3)  Ses  noCa  A  al  the  end  of  the  ebapter* 
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One  Suprane  Being  alone  is  recognized  throughout,  as  the  object  of 
adoration,  worship,  hope,  trust,  and  fear ;  who  is  represented  as  of 
infinite  and  unsearchable  majesty, — eternal,  omnipresent,  omniscieiity 
almighty,  and  of  perfect  wisdom,  justice,  goodness ;  governing  all  thingi^ 
noting  and  judging  individuals,  regarding  the  good,  punishing  the  wicked) 
placable,  listening  to  the  prayers  of  the  penitent.  The  natural  corruptioa 
of  man's  nature  is  also  stated ;  and  his  own  inability  to  cleanse  his  heart 
from  sin.  Man,  we  are  told,  cannot  be  just  with  God,  and  therefore 
needs  an  intercessor.  Sacrifices,  as  of  Divine  appointment,  and  propi- 
tiatory in  their  nature,  are  also  adverted  to  as  commonly  practised. 
Express  reference  is  made  to  a  Divine  Redeemer  and  his  fiiture  incar* 
nation,  as  an  object  of  hope.  The  doctrines  of  an  immortal  spirit  in 
man,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  future  judgment,  have 
aU  a  place  in  this  system.  Creation  lb  ascribed  to  God ;  and  not  only 
the  general  doctrine  of  Providence,  but  that  most  interesting  branch  of 
it,  the  connection  of  dispensations  of  prosperity  and  affliction  with  mo* 
ral  ends.  Murder,  thef^  oppression,  injustice,  adultery,  intemperance, 
are  all  pointed  out  as  violations  of  the  laws  of  God ;  and  also  WTath» 
envy,  and  other  evil  passions.  Purity  of  heart,  kindness,  compassion  to 
the  poor,  dtc,  are  spoken  of  as  virtues  of  the  highest  obligation ;  and  the 
fear  and  love  of  God  are  enjoined,  with  a  calm  and  cheerfiil  submianon 
to  his  will,  in  humble  trust  that  the  darkness  of  present  events  will  be 
ultimately  cleared  up,  and  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom, 
justice,  holiness,  and  truth  of  God.  The  same  points  of  doctrine  and 
morals  may  also  be  collected  from  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Such  was  the  comprehensive  system  of  patriarchal  theology;  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  stop  to  point  out,  that  these  great  principles  are  aH 
recognized  and  taken  up  in  the  successive  revelations  by  Moses  and  by 
Christ, — exhibiting  three  religiotis  systems^  varying  greatly  in  dreum^ 
stances;  introduced  at  vsidely  distant  periods,  and  by  agents  greaUy 
differing  in  their  condition  and  circumstances ;  hut  exactly  hsrmomxing. 
in  every  leading  doctrinal  tenet,  and  agreeing  in  their  great  moral  tfltjpres- 
sion  upon  numkind — perfect  PURrrir  of  heabt  and  conduct. 

3.  That  it  should  be  accompanied  with  an  explicit  and  impreauTe 
external  authentication,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  its  truth  obvious 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  Di« 
vine  authority. 

The  reason  of  this  b  evident.  A  mere  impression  of  truth  on  tlio 
understanding  could  not  by  itself  be  distinguished  from  a  discovery  mads 
by  the  human  intellect,  and  could  have  no  authority,  as  a  declaratioii  ol 
the  will  of  a  superior,  with  the  person  receiving  it ;  and  as  to  othecSp  it 
could  only  pass  for  the  opinion  of  the  individual  who  might  promulge  it* 
(  Vide  chap.  3.)  An  authentication  of  a  system  of  truth,  which  profesMS 
to  be  the  wiU,  the  lanff  of  him  who,  having  madey  has  the  right  to  com- 


mand  usy  external  to  the  matter  of  the  doctrine  itself,  is  therefore  ne- 
coooary  to  give  it  authority,  and  to  create  the  obligation  of  obedience. 
This  accords  with  the  opinion  of  all  nations  up  to  the  earliest  ages, 
and  was  so  deeply  wrought  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  afl 
tiie  heathen  legislators  of  antiquity  affected  a  Divine  conmiission,  and 
all  &lse  religions  have  leaned  for  support  upon  pretended  supernatural 
sanctions.  The  proofs  of  this  are  so  numerous  and  well  known,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  them. 

The  authority  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  religion  rested  on  prooi 
external  to  itself.  We  do  not  now  examine  the  truth  of  its  alleged 
authentications, — they  were  admitted ;  and  the  force  of  the  revelatioD 
depended  upon  them  in  the  judgment  of  mankind.  We  have  a  most 
ancient  book,  which  records  the  opinions  of  the  ante-Mosaic  ages. 
The  theology  of  those  ages  has  been  stated ;  and  from  the  history  con* 
tained  in  that  book  we  learn,  that  the  received  opinion  was,  that  the 
almighty  Lawgiver  himself  conversed  with  our  first  parents  and  with 
the  patriarchs,  under  celestial  appearances  ;  and  that  his  mercies  to 
men,  or  his  judgments,  failed  not  to  follow  ordinarily  the  observance 
or  violation  of  the  laws  thus  delivered,  which  was  in  fact  an  authentic 
edition  of  them  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  course  of  nature,  dis« 
plajdng  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  as  well  as  the  visitations  of 
Providence,  was  to  them  a  constant  confirmation  of  several  of  the 
leading  truths  in  the  theology  they  had  received ;  and  by  the  deep  im- 
press of  Divinity  which  this  system  received  in  the  earliest  ages  firom 
the  attestations  of  singular  judgments,  and  especially  the  flood,  it  is 
only  rationally  to  be  accounted  for,  that  it  was  universally  transmit- 
ted, and  waged  so  long  a  war  against  religious  corruptions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  authentication  of  the  primitive  religion,  as 
a  matter  of  Divine  revelation,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  in  the  worid 
lor  many  ages ;  and  indeed  still  produced  by  it  in  its  very  broken  and 
corrupted  state,  in  condemning  many  sinful  actions,  so  as  to  render 
the  crimes  of  heathens  without  excuse ;  that  system  was  traditionalt 
and  liable  to  be  altered  by  transmission.  In  proportion  also  as  histo- 
rical  events  were  confounded  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  as  the  migra- 
tions and  political  convulsions  of  nations  gave  rise  to  fabulous  stories, 
the  external  authenticating  evidence  became  weak,  and  thus  a  merci- 
fiil  interposition  on  the  part  of  God  was,  as  we  have  seen,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  general  ignoiance  of  mankind.  Indeed  the  primitive 
revelations  supposed  future  ones,  and  were  not  in  themselves  regarded 
as  complete.  But  if  a  republication  only  of  the  truth  had  been  neces- 
sary, the  old  external  evidence  was  so  greatly  weakened  by  the  lapse 
of  ages,  which  as  to  most  nations  had  broken  the  line  of  historical 
tertimony  on  which  it  so  greatly  rested,  that  it  reqnixed  a  new  authov 
tJartjoBt  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  ciroumstances  of  the  wodd ;  aadif 
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an  enlarged  revelation  were  yeuchsafed,  every  addition  to  the  declared 
win  of  God  needed  an  authentication  of  the  same  kind  as  at  first. 

If  we  presume,  therefore,  that  a  new  revelation  was  necessary,  we 
must  presume,  that,  when  given,  it  would  have  an  external  authentica^ 
tion  as  coming  from  God,  €tom  which  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
appeal ;  and  we  therefore  conclude,  that  as  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
revelations  profess  both  to  republish  and  to  enlarge  former  revelatioin^ 
the  circumstance  of  their  resting  their  claims  on  the  external  evidence 
of  miracles  and  prophecy,  is  a  presumption  in  their  favour.  Whether 
the  evidence  which  they  ofier  be  decisive  or  not,  is  a  future  question ; 
but  in  exhibiting  such  evidence,  they  accord  with  the  reason  of  the 
tiling,  and  with  the  common  sense  of  all  ages. 

4.  It  is  farther  presumed,  that,  should  a  revelation  of  religious  tmtii 
and  the  will  of  God  be  made,  it  would  provide  means  for  its  effectual 
communication  to  all  classes  of  men. 

As  the  revelation  supposed  must  be  designed  to  restore  and  enlarge 
the  communications  of  truth,  and  as,  from  the  increase  and  dispersicNi 
oi  tiie  human  race,  tradition  had  become  an  imperfect  medium  of  con- 
veying it,  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  the  persons  through  whom  the 
communication  was  made  should  record  it  in  wkitino.  A  revelatioa 
to  every  individual  could  not  maintain  the  force  of  its  original  authen* 
tioation ;  because  as  its  attestation  must  be  of  a  supernatural  kind,  its 
constant  recurrence  would  divest  it  of*  that  character,  or  weaken  its 
force  by  bringing  it  among  common  and  ordinary  events.  A  revda* 
tion  on  the  contrary  to  few,  properly  and  publicly  attested  by  super- 
natural occurrences,  needed  not  repetition  ;  but  the  most  natural  and 
-effectual  mode  of  preserving  the  communication,  once  made,  would  be 
to  transmit  it  by  writing.  Any  corruption  of  the  record  would  be 
^rendered  impracticable  by  its  being  publicly  taught  in  the  first  instance; 
'by  a  standard  copy  being  preserved  with  care  ;  or  by  such  a  number 
'Of  copies  being  dispersed  as  to  defy  material  alteration.  Hiis  pre- 
sumption  is  realized  also  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations  ;  as 
will  be  seen  when  the  subject  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
comes  to  be  discussed.  They  were  first  publicly  taught,  then  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  the  copies  were  multiplied. 

Another  method  of  preserving  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  a  re- 
■?«4atlon  once  made,  would  be,  the  institution  of  public  commemorative 
•rites,  at  once  preserving  the  memory  cf  the  fact,  and  of  the  doctrine 
eonnected  with  it,  among  great  bodies  of  people,  and  leading  them  to 
Mich  periodical  inquiries  as  might  preserve  both  with  the  greatest  ae- 
Ouriii!  y.  HiAse  abo  wo  find  in  the  institutions  of  Mo^es,  and  of  Christ ; 
IMf  weight  in  the  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  mission  of  each* 
rtddooad  fai  fta  proper  place. 

ft  to  be  raavomM^  to  presume,  timt  a  revelation  would  be 
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▼ouchsafed ;  It  is  equally  so  to  presume,  that  it  should  contain  some 
injunctions  favourahle  to  its  propagation  among  men  of  all  ranks.  For 
as  the  compassion  of  God  to  the  moral  necessities  of  his  creatures, 
generally,  is  the  ground  on  which  so  great  a  favour  rests,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  one  class  of  men  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  this  advantage;  and  this  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  them  to 
poUish  their  own  favourite  or  interested  opinions  under  a  pretended 
Divine  sanction,  and  tend  to  counteract  the  very  purpose  for  which  a 
revelation  was  given.  Such  a  monopoly  was  claimed  by  the  priests 
of  ancient  pagan  nations ;  and  that  fatal  effect  followed.  It  was 
claimed  for  a  time  by  a  branch  o(  the  Christian  priesthood,  contrary 
to  the  obligations  of  the  institution  itself;  and  the  consequences  were 
tdmilar.  Among  the  heathens,  the  effect  of  this  species  of  monopoly 
was,  that  those  who  encouraged  superstition  and  ignorance  among  the 
people,  speedily  themselves  lost  the  truth,  which,  through  a  wicked 
policy,  they  concealed ;  and  the  case  might  have  been  the  same  in 
Christendom,  but  for  the  sacred  records,  and  for  those  witnesses  to  the 
truth  who  prophesied  and  suffered,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  dark- 
est  ages.    (4) 

This  reasonable  expectation  also  is  realized  in  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  revelations ; — both  provided  for  their  general  publication — 
both  instituted  an  order  of  men,  not  to  conceal,  but  to  read  and  teach 
the  truth  committed  to  them — ^both  recognized  a  right  in  the  people  to 
search  the  record,  and  by  it  to  judge  of  the  ministration  of  the  priests — 
both  made  it  obligatory  on  the  people  to  be  taught — and  both  sepa- 
rated one  day  in  seven  to  afford  leisure  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  but  such  a  revelation,  and  with  such  accompanying  circum* 
stances,  appears  capable  of  reaching  the  actual  case  of  mankind,  and 
of  effectually  instructing  and  bringing  them  under  moral  control ;  (5) 
and,  whether  the  Bible  can  be  proved  to  be  of  Divine  authority  or  not, 
this  at  least  must  be  granted,  that  it  presents  itself  to  us  under  these 
circumstances,  and  claims,  for  this  very  reason,  the  most  serious  and 
juprefudiced  attention. 

(4)  Bithop  Warbuiton  endeavoon  to  prove,  by  an  eltborate  argmnent  in  hia 
**  Divino  Legation,"  that  in  the  Or^ttter  Myateriea,  the  Divine  Unity  and  the 
enoffs  of  PoiytheiBm  weie  conatantly  taught.  Thia,  however,  ia  moat  ntiafkcto- 
xHj  diaproved  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  hia  **  Advantage  and  Neoearity  of  a  Divine  Reve. 
la^on  ;**  to  both  of  which  worka  the  reader  ia  referred  for  uiformation  aa  to  thoea 
vngnlar  inatitutiona — the  heathen  myateriea. 

(f)  8ee  note  B  at  the  end  of  the  eiiaptar. 
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«.       «•.-■.«    •«    jL^inir-^  «  -«a    itufv  as  magnanimoof ;  a 

«^-     .».i^  «  ■.  Aiv   r  ^-^«»?r>   u>£  rheriah  aged  pa. 

^^^    ,^     >«te*:^*.     •,^.'*.^ij     -"I*-*    »   xanfCrsR.  and  throw 

uMb-vi    sMS>bM.'^»  .\   \j.»  .v::inriety  mi|^t 
w  tffe    »«^KM    «    iisciiccvv  Motimcnt.    In- 

HMS  sec    Beside,  if  it 
air  Jiiw  viitoe,  and  aUur 
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noe,  the  morality  of  the  exercise  of  this  prmeiple  la  qoeetionable  ;  for  it  would 
be  diffionlt  to  ihow,  that  there  is  anj  more  moralitj,  properlj  speakinif,  in  the 
e£ketioiui  and  diagosts  of  instinct  than  in  those  of  the  palate.  If  judgment,  the 
knowledge  and  comparison  of  things,  be  included,  then  this  principle  supposes  a 
uniform  and  universal  individual  revelation,  as  to  the  nature  of  things,  to  every 
man,  or  an  intuitive  faculty  of  determining  their  moral  quality  ;  both  of  which 
ixe  too  absurd  to  be  maintained. 

The  only  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  subject,  is  that  which  refers  moral 
ebligation  to  the  wUl  of  Ood,  **  Obligation,**  says  Warburton,  ■*  necessarily  im. 
plies  an  obligor,  and  the  obliger  must  be  different  from,  and  not  one  and  the  same 
with,  the  obliged.  Moral  obligation,  that  is,  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent,  farther 
implies  a  law,  which  enjoins  and  forbids ;  but  a  law  is  the  imposition  of  an  inteL 
ligent  superior,  who  hath  power  to  exact  conformity  thereto."  This  lawgiver  is 
Gk>d:  and  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  enjoin  this,  and  to 
prohibit  that,  it  is  plain  that  the  obligation  to  obey  lies  not  merely  in  the  fitness 
«nd  propriety  of  a  creature  obejdng  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Creator,  though 
•och  a  fitness  exists ;  but  in  that  obedience  being  enjoined. 

Some,  allowing  this,  would  push  the  matter  farther,  in  search  of  a  more  remote 
I^TOund  of  obligation.  They  put  the  question,  "  Why  am  I  obliged  to  obey  the 
will  of  God  V*  and  give  us  the  answer,  "  Because  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
m  benevolent  God  must  be  productive  of  the  agent*s  happiness  on  the  whole.**  But 
this  is  putting  out  to  sea  again ;  for,  1.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  considera. 
ticm  of  our  own  happiness  is  a  ground  of  moral  obligation  at  all,  except  in  some 
■och  vague  sense  as  we  use  the  term  obligation  when  we  say,  **  We  are  obliged 
to  take  exercise,  if  we  would  preserve  our  health."  3.  We  should  be  in  danger 
of  setting  up  a  standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  obeying  God,  when, 
indeed,  we  are  but  inadequate  judges  of  what  is  for  our  happiness,  on  the  whole  : 
or.  3.  It  would  make  moral  obligation  to  rest  upon  out  faiths  that  God  can  will 
<mly  our  happiness,  which  is  a  singular  principle  on  which  to  build  our  obedi. 
«nce.  On  the  contrary,  the  simple  principle  that  moral  obligation  rests  upon  the 
will  of  God,  by  whatever  means  that  will  may  be  known,  is  imclogged  with  any 
of  these  difficulties.  For,  1.  It  is  founded  on  a  clear  principle  of  justice.  He 
who  made  has  an  absolute  property  in  us,  and  may  therefore  command  us ;  and 
having  actually  commanded  us,  we  cannot  set  up  any  claim  of  exemption — ^we 
a.re  his.  2.  He  has  connected  reward  with  obedience,  and  punishment  with  dis- 
obedience,  and  therefore  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  obey,  if  we  would  secure  our 
own  happiness.  Thus  we  are  obligedt  both  by  the  force  of  the  abstract  principle, 
and  by  the  motive  resulting  from  a  sanctioned  command ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  schools,  we  are  obliged  in  reason^  and  obliged  in  interesty  but  each  obliga. 
tion  evidently  emanates  from  the  will  of  Ood,  Other  considerations,  such  as  the 
excellence  and  beauty  of  virtue,  its  tendency  to  individual  happiness  and  univer. 
flsl  order,  dec,  may  smooth  the  path  of  obedience,  and  render  **  his  commandments 
jojOQs;"  but  the  obligation^  strictly  speaking,  can  only  rest  in  the  will  of  the  su» 
perior  and  commanding  power. 


Note  B.— Page  67. 

Tboo«b  some  will  allow  the  ignorance  of  former  times,  they  think  that  the  im. 
piovad  leason  of  man  is  now  more  adequate  to  the  discovery  of  moral  truth. 

*<  They  eontend,  that  Htm  worid  was  then  in  ihm  infiuiay  of  knowledge ;  and 
aigoB^  M  if  the  illoetricQs  sages  of  old,  (whom  tiMy  oeverthekts  sonelimw  ^zto^ 
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in  ternui  of  eztntytfpant  panegyric,)  were  very  babes  in  philosophy,  such  as  the 
wise  OHM  of  later  ages  regard  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  commiseration. 

<«  But,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  ask,  whence  this  assumed  saperiorily  of  no 

dezn  over  ancient  philosophers  has  arisen  ?  and  whence  the  eztraordinaiy  oAb 

of  light  upon  these  latter  times  has  been  derived  ?    Is  there  any  one  so  infttuatsd 

by  liis  admiration  of  the  present  age,  as  seriously  to  think,  that  the  inteUaetoal 

powers  of  man  are  stronger  and  more  perfect  now  than  they  were  wont  to  bs ; 

or  that  the  particular  talents  of  himielf,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  are  supe 

rior  to  those  which  shone  forth  in  the  luminaries  of  the  Gentile  world  t    Do  tfao 

names  even  of  Locke,  Cudworth,  Cumberland,  Clarke,  Wilkins,  or  WoUastoa, 

(men  so  justly  eminent  in  modem  times,  and  who  laboured  so  indefatigaUy  to 

perfect  the  theory  of  natural  religion,)  convey  to  us  ai^  idea  of  greater  intelleeiiisl 

ability  than  those  of  the  consummate  masters  of  the  Portico,  the  G^rove,  or  the 

Lyceum  7    How  is  it,  then,  that  the  advocates  for  the  natural  perfection,  or  p«. 

ftiotibility,  of  human  reason,  do  not  perceive,  that  for  all  the  superiority  of  tin 

present  over  former  times,  with  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  we  nrast  be  in. 

debted  to  some  intervening  eauee,  and  not  to  any  actual  enlargement  of  the  ha. 

man  faculties  ?    Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  any  man  of  the  present  age,  of  whativer 

natural  talents  he  may  be  possessed,  could  have  advanced  one  step  beyond  ti» 

baathen  philosophers  in  his  pursuit  of  Divine  truth,  had  he  lived  in  their  timei, 

and  enjoyed  only  the  light  that  was  bestowed  upon  them  ?    Or  can  it  be  ftiriy 

proved,  that,  merely  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  reasoning  upon  such  data  only 

as  men  possess  who  never  hea^  of  revealed  religion,  any  moral  or  religious  troth 

has  been  discovered  since  the  days  when  Athens  and  Rome  affected  to  give  laws 

to  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  to  tho  political  world  7    That  great  improvemeats 

have  since  been  made,  in  framing  systems  of  ethics,  of  metaphysios,  and  of  what 

ia  called  natural  theology,  need  not  be  denied.    But  these  improvements  may 

.  easily  be  traced  to  one  obvious  cause,  the  widely  diffused  light  of  the  Grospel, 

which,  having  shone,  with  more  or  less  lustre,  on  all  nations,  has  imparted,  even 

to  the  most  simple  and  illiterate  of  the  sons  of  men,  such  a  degree  of  ItnowledgB 

on  these  subjects,  as,  without  it,  would  be  unattainable  by  the  most  learned  and 

profound."  (Van  MiLDsaT's  Boyle'e  Leet,) 


CHAPTER  DC. 

Thb  Eyidbnces  nbcbssasy  to  AUTHsmTiCATB  A  Rbvblatioii.— 

External  Evidence. 

Thb  evidence  usually  offered  in  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  may  be  divided  into  bxtssnal,  nvTBBNAL,  and  ookla- 
TEBAL.  The  external  evidence  consists  of  miracles  and  prophecy, 
the  internal  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines 
taught,  as  being  consistent  with  the  character  of  God,  and  tending  to 
promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man ;  and  the  collateral  evidence 
arises  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which,  less  directly  than  the 
former,  prove  the  revelation  to  be  of  Divine  authority,  but  are  yet  wp- 
poted  to  be  of  great  weight  in  the  argument.  On  each  of  these  kindt  of 
0vid«iioe  we  shall  offer  some  general  remarks,  tending  to  prepare  tiie  way 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  IMvine  au&ority  of  the  Hd j  Scriptorei. 
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Hie  principal  and  most  appropriate  evidences  of  a  revelation  firom 
God,  must  be  extenud  to  the  revdation  itseUl  This  has  been  beCbfe 
stated ;  but  it  may  require  a  larger  consideration. 

A  Divine  revelation  has  been  well  defined  to  be  '^  a  discovery  of 
some  proposition  to  the  mind,  which  came  not  in  by  the  usual  exer* 
cise  of  its  faculties,  but  by  some  miraculous  Divine  interposition  and 
attestation,  either  mediate  or  immediate/'  (Dodbbidos's  Leeturetf  part 
5,  definition  68.)  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  such 
a  revelation  possiUe ;  for,  as  our  argument  is  supposed  to  be  with  a 
person  who  acknowledges,  not  only  that  there  is  a  Grod,  but  that  he  is 
the  Creator  of  men ;  it  would  be  absurd  in  such  a  one  to  deny,  that 
he  who  gave  us  minds  capable  of  knowledge  is  not  able,  instantly  and 
immediately,  to  convey  knowledge  to  us ;  and  that  he  who  has  given 
us  the  power  of  communicating  ideas  to  each  other,  should  have  no 
means  of  communicating  with  us  immediately  firom  himself. 

We  need  not  inquire  whether  external  evidence  of  a  revdation  is  m 
aU  cases  requisite  to  him  who  immediately  and  at  first  receives  it ;  for 
the  question  is  not,  whether  private  revelations  have  ever  been  made 
by  God  to  individuals,  and  what  evidence  is  required  to  authenticate 
them ;  but  what  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  we  ought  to  require  of 
one  who  professes  to  have  received  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  with 
a  command  to  communicate  it  to  us,  and  to  enjoin  it  upon  our  accept- 
ance and  submission,  as  the  rule  of  our  opinions  and  manners/ 

He  may  believe  that  a  divine  communication  has  been  made  to 
himself;  but  kU  belief  has  no  authority  to  command  otir«.  He  may 
have  actually  received  it ;  but  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  it 
without  proof. 

That  proof  is  not  the  high  and  excellent  nature  of  the  truths  he 

teaches :  in  other  words,  that  which  is  called  the  internal  evidence  can- 

not  be  that  proof.  For  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  doctrines  he  teaches, 

though  they  should  be  capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  rational  demon. 

stration  than  any  delivered  to  the  world  before,  may  not  be  the  firuits  of 

his  own  mental  labour.  He  may  be  conscious  that  they  are  not ;  but  we 

have  no  means  of  knowing  that  of  which  ho  is  conscious,  except  by  his 

own  testimony.    To  us  therefore  they  would  have  no  authority  but  as 

the  opinions  of  a  man,  whose  intellectual  attainments  we  might  admire, 

but  to  whom  we  could  not  submit  as  to  an  infallible  guide ;  and  the  less 

so,  if  any  part  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  him  were  either  mysterious  and 

above  our  reason,  or  contrary  to  our  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions. 

If  therefore  any  person  should  profess  to  have  received  a  revelation 

of  truth  firom  God  to  teach  to  mankind,  and  that  he  was  directed  to  com- 

mand  their  obedience  to  it  on  pain  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  he  would 

oe  asked  for  some  external  authentication  of  his  mission ;  nor  would  the 

feeaonableness  and  exceUenoe  of  his  doctrines  be  accepted  in  place  of 
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the  phenomenon.     If  we  reject  this  solution,  we  ou^ht  to  have  some 
other  to  rest  in ;  and  none,  even  hy  our  adversaries,  can  be  admitted,    I 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  that  regulate  human  affairs 
and  human  conduct  at  present,  or  which  makes  men  then  to  have  been 
a  different  kind  of  beings  from  what  they  are  now, 

"  But  the  short  consideration  which,  independently  of  every  other,  j 
convinces  me  that  there  is  no  sdlid  foundation  for  Mr.  Hume's  con«  \ 
elusion,  is  the  following  : — ^When  a  theorem  is  proposed  to-^'mathe-  * 
matician,  the  first  thing  he  does  with  it  is  to  try  it  upon  a  silt  Me  case; 
and  if  it  produce  a  false  result,  he  is  sure  that  there  is  sotiie  mistake 
in  the  demonstration.  Now,  to  proceed  in  this  way  with  what  may 
be  called  Mr.  Hume's  theorem, — ^If  twelve  men,  whose  probity  and 
good  sense  I  had  long  known,  should  seriously  and  circumstantially 
relate  to  me  an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  which  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  deceived :  if  the  go- 
vernor of  the  country,  hearing  a  rumour  of  this  account,  should  call 
these  men  into  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either 
to  confess  the  imposture,  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet ;  if  they 
should  refuse  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any 
falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case ;  if  this  threat  were  communicated 
to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different  effect ;  if  it  was  at  last  exe* 
cuted ;  if  I  myself  saw  them,  one  afler  another,  consenting  to  be  rack- 
ed, burned,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their  account; 
stiU,  if  Mr.  Hume's  rule  be  my  guide,  I  am  not  to  believe  them.  Now 
I  undertake  to  say,  that  there  exists  not  a  skeptic  in  the  world  who 
would  not  believe  them,  or  who  would  defend  such  incredulity."— 
(Paley's  Evidences,  Preparatory  ConsideraHons.) 

^  The  essayist,"  says  the  bishop  of  Llandaff*,  **  who  has  most  elabo- 
rately drawn  out  this  argument,  perplexes  the  subject,  by  attempting  to 
adjust,  in  a  sort  of  metaphysical  balance  of  his  own  invention,  the 
degrees  of  probability  resulting  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  opposite 
experiences ;  viz.  the  experience  of  men's  veracity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  experience  of  the  firm  and  unalterable  constitution  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  on  the  other.  But  the  fallacy  in  this  mode  of  reasoning  is 
obvious.  For,  in  the  first  place,  miracles  can,  at  most,  only  be  contrary 
4o  the  experience  of  those  who  never  saw  them  performed :  to  say, 
therefore,  that  they  are  contrary  to  general  experience,  (including,  as  it 
should  seem,  the  experience  even  of  those  who  profess  to  have  seen  and 
to  have  examined  them,)  is  to  assume  the  very  point  in  question.  And,  in 
the  next  place,  it  is  equally  fallacious  to  allege  against  them  the  expe- 
rience of  the  unalterable  constitution  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  because^ 
Bnless  the  fact  be  previously  investigated,  whether  those  laws  have  ever 
been  altered  or  suspended,  this  is  likewise  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

**  In  truth  this  boasted  balance  of  probabilities  could  only  be  raiptoyed 
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with  effect,  in  the  cause  of  infidelity,  by  counterpoising,  against  the 
testimony  of  those  who  professed  to  have  seen  miracles,  the  testimony 
of  those  (if  any  such  were  to  be  found)  who,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  with  the  same  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment,  professed  to 
haye  been  convinced,  that  the  things  which  they  saw  were  not  mira. 
cles,  but  mere  impostures  and  delusions.  Here  would  be  indeed  expe- 
rience against  experience :  and  a  skeptic  might  be  well  employed  in 
estima'^'ng  the  comparative  weight  of  the  testimony  on  either  side ;  in 
order  ti  judge  of  the  credibility  or  incredibility  of  the  things  proposed 
to  his  belief.  But  when  he  weighs  only  the  experience  of  those,  to 
whom  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  a  miracle  by  personal  observation 
has  never  been  afforded,  against  the  experience  of  those  who  declare 
themselves  to  be  eye  witnesses  of  the  fact ;  instead  of  opposite  expe^ 
rienceSf  properly  so  called,  he  is  only  balancing  total  inexperience  on 
the  one  hand,  against  positive  experience  on  the  other. 

**  Nor  will  it  avail  any  thing  to  say,  that  this  particular  inexperience 
of  those  who  have  never  seen  miracles,  is  compensated  by  their  general 
experience  of  the  unalterable  course  of  nature.  For,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  this  is  altogether  a  mere  petitio  principii.  It  is  arguing,  upon 
a  supposition  wholly  incapable  of  proof,  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
indeed  so  unalterably  fixed,  that  even  God  himself,  by  whom  its  laws 
were  ordained,  cannot^  when  he  sees  fit,  suspend  their  operation.' 

*^  There  is  therefore  a  palpable  fallacy,  (however  a  subtle  metaphy. 
sician  may  attempt  to  disguise  it  by  ingenious  sophistry,)  in  repre- 
senting the  experience  of  mankind  as  being  oppotite  to  the  testimony 
on  which  our  belief  of  miracles  is  founded.  For,  the  opposite  expe- 
riences, as  they  are  called,  are  not  contradictory  to  each  other ;  since 
*  there  is'  (as  has  been  justly  observed)  *  no  inconsistency  in  believing 
them  hoihJ^  A  miracle  necessarily  supposes  an  established  and  gene^ 
ally  unaltered  (though  not  unalterable)  course  of  things ;  for,  in  its 
nterception  of  such  a  course  lies  the  very  essence  of  a  miracle,  as 
here  understood.  Our  experience,  therefore,  of  the  course  of  nature 
leads  us  to  expect  its  continuance,  and  to  act  accordingly ;  but  it  does 
not  set  aside  any  proofs,  from  valid  testimony,  of  a  deviation  from  it : 
neither  can  our  being  personally  unacquainted  with  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  took  place  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,  warrant  us  in  disbelieving  the  testimony  of  personal  witnesses 
of  the  fact.  Common  sense  revolts  at  the  absurdity  of  considering  one 
man's  ignorance  or  inexperience  as  a  counterpoise  to  another  man's 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  matter  of  fact.  Yet  on  no  better  foun- 
dation does  this  favourite  argument  of  infidels  appear  to  rest." 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Campbell's  answer  to  Mr.  Hume's  argument 
hat  been  thus  given  :-^ 

**  The  evidence  arising  from  human  testtmonj  is  not  wMLj  derived 
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fipom  experience :  on  the  contraryy  testiniony  has  a  natural  infloenee 
on  bdie(  antecedent  to  experience.  Tlie  eariy  and  unlimited  aaMot 
giyen  to  testimony  by  children,  gradually  contracts  as  they  advance  in 
life ;  it  is  therefore  more  consonant  to  truth  to  say,  that  our  diffidence 
in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  hss 
this  foundation.  Beside,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  fayour  of  any 
fact  is  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular  instance. 
The  evidence  arising  firom  the  single  testimony  of  a  man  of  known 
veracity,  will  go  farther  to  establish  a  belief  of  its  being  actnaDy  re- 
versed. If  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few  others  of  the  same 
character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now, 
though  the  (^rations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform  laws,  and 
though  we  have  not  the  testimony  of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any  vio- 
lation of  them ;  still,  if  in  particular  instances  we  have  the  testimooj 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  those,  too,  men  of  strict  in- 
tegrity, swayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  and  governed  by 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actually  witnesses  of  these 
violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  believe  them. 

**  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
laws  and  course  of  nature.     If  we  consider  things  duly,  we  shall  find 
that  lifeless  matter  is  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  any  laws,  or  of  being 
endued  with  any  powers ;  and,  therefore,  what  is  usually  called  the 
course  of  nature,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure 
of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter  according  to  certain  rules  <rf 
uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contingencies.  So  that  it  is  as  easy 
for  the  Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think  the  course  of  nature,  as  to 
preserve  it.    Those  efiects,  which  are  produced  on  the  worid  regularly 
and  indesinently,  and  which  are  usually  termed  the  works  of  nature, 
prove  the  constant  providence  of  the  Deity ;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
which,  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  are  produced  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  it  is  manifest  could  not  have  been  either  by  human  power,  or  by 
what  is  called  chance,  prove  undeniably  the  immediate  interposition  of 
the  Deity  on  that  especial  occasion.  God,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the 
Governor  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world ;  and  since  the 
moral  well  being  of  the  universe  is  of  more  consequence  than  its  physi- 
cal order  and  regularity,  it  follows  obviously,  that  the  laws,  oonformaUy 
with  which  the  material  worid  seems  generally  to  be  regulated,  are  sub- 
servient and  may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws  by  which  the  moral 
world  is  governed.     Although,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial  effect  if  it 
were  not  so,)  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred,  that  it  is  'aviolation'ofthe 
laws  of  nature,'  allowing  the  term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  tenden- 
cies.    The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and  holy  God  governs  the  woiUf 
cannot  (unlesi  he  is  phased  to  reveal  them)  be  learnt  inanyotiierway 
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thaii  firom  testimony ;  since,  on  this  sappositiony  nothing  but  testimony 
eui  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations ;  and 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  cor- 
rectly inferring  those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  admitted  as 
constituting  the  principal  means  of  discovering  the  real  laws  by  which 
the  universe  has  been  regulated ;  that  testimony  assures  us,  that  the 
apparent  course  of  nature  has  often  been  interrupted  to  produce  impor- 
tant moral  effects ;  and  we  must  not  at  random  disregard  such  testimony, 
because  in  estimating  its  credibility  we  ought  to  look  almost  infinitely 
more  at  the  moral  than  at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with 
any  particular  event."  (2) 

Such  evidence  as  that  of  miracles,  transmitted  to  distant  times  by 
satisfactory  testimony,  a  revelation  may  then  receive.  Hh.^  fitness  of 
this  kind  of  evidence  to  render  that  revelation  an  instant  and  universal 
benefit,  wherever  it  comes,  is  equally  apparent ;  for,  as  Mr.  Locke 
observes,  {Reasonableness  of  ChrisUanUyf)  **  the  bulk  of  mankind  have 
not  leisure  nor  capadty  for  demonstration,  nor  can  they  carry  a  train  of 
pioo& ;  but  as  to  the  Worker  of  miracles,  all  his  commands  become 

(3)  It  would  be  singular,  did  we  not  know  the  inconiiatencies  of  error,  that 
Mr.  Home  himnlf,  u  Dr.  Campbell  ihowa,  giTes  up  hi«  own  argument. 

**  I  own,"  these  are  his  words,  "  there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or  violations 
of  the  nsoal  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  a  proof  from  human  tcs. 
tfanony,  though  perhaps  [in  this  he  is  modest  enough,  he  avers  nothing ;  perhaps] 
it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  such  in  oil  the  records  of  history.**  To  this 
declaration  he  subjoins  the  following  supposition  * — **  Suppose  all  authors,  in  all 
languages,  agree  that  from  the  first  of  January,  1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness 
Ofer  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days ;  suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  extraor- 
dinary  event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among  the  people ;  that  all  travellers  who 
ntum  from  foreign  countries,  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  traditions,  without 
the  least  rariation  or  contradiction  :  it  is  evident  that  our  present  philosophers, 
instead  of  doubting  of  that  fact,  ought  to  reoeiye  it  for  certain,  and  ought  to 
•earch  for  the  causes  whence  it  might  be  derived.**  Could  one  imagine  that  the 
person  who  had  made  the  above  acknowledgment,  a  person  too  who  is  justly 
aHowed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings,  to  possess  uncommon 
penetration  and  philosophical  abilities,  that  this  were  the  same  individual  who 
had  so  short  a  while  before  affirmed,  that  **  a  miracle,**  or  a  violation  of  the  course 
of  nature,  **  supported  by  any  human  testimony,  is  more  properly  a  subject  of 
derision  than  of  argument.** 

The  objection  **  that  successive  testimony  diminishes,  and  that  so  rapidly  as  lo 
command  no  assent  after  a  few  centuries  at  most,**  deserves  not  so  full  a  refuta. 
tkm,  since  it  is  evident,  that  "testimony  continues  credible  so  long  as  it  is 
transmitted  with,  all  those  circumstances  and  conditions  which  first  procured  it 
a  certain  degree  of  merit  among  men.  Who  complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in 
valatkm  to  the  actions  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompey,  or  Cnsar  7  We  never 
bear  penoQs  wishing  they  had  lived  ages  earlier,  that  they  might  have  had  bet- 
tar  pfoof  that  Cyrus  was  the  conqueror  of  Babylon ;  that  Darius  was  beaten  in 
wmal  battles  by  Alexander,**  dtc.  (See  Dr.  O.  Oaaaoav*!  Letters  en  the  Chris- 
Ifaa  Bswlation,  vol.  i,  p.  196.) 
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principles ;  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  what  he  sajs,  but  that  he 
said  ity  and  there  needs  no  more  than  to  read  the  inspired  books  to  be 
instructed." 

Having  thus  shown,  that  miracles  are  possible ;  that  under  certau 
circumstances  their  reahtj  may  be  ascertained ;  that  when  accompt* 
nied  by  other  circumstances  which  we  have  also  mentioned,  they  are 
connected  with  a  definite  end,  and  connect  themselves  with  the  Divine 
mission  of  those  who  perform  them,  and  with  the  truth  of  their  doctrine; 
that  as  facts  they  are  the  subjects  of  human  testimony,  and  that  credi. 
hie  testimony  respecting  them  lays  a  competent  foundation  for  our 
belief  in  them,  and  in  those  revelations  which  they  are  clearly  designed 
to  attest, — the  way  is  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

Pbofhect  is  the  other  great  branch  of  the  external  evidence  of  a 
revelation ;  and  the  nature  and  force  of  that  kind  of  evidence  may  fitly 
be  pointed  out  before  either  the  miracles  or  prophecies  of  the  Bible  are 
examined :  for  by  ascertaining  the  general  principles  on  which  this  kind 
of  evidence  rests,  the  consideration  of  particular  cases  will  be  rendered 
more  easy  and  satisfactory. 

No  argument  a  priori  against  the  possibility  of  prophecy  can  be 
attempted  by  any  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  and  infinitely  perfect 
nature  of  God. 

The  infidel  author  of  '<The  Moral  Philosopher,"  indeed,  rather  ioa- 
nuates  than  attempts  fully  to  estabhsh  a  dilemma  with  which  to  perplex 
those  who  regard  prophecy  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion. He  thinks  that  either  prophecy  must  respect  '<  events  necessary, 
as  depending  upon  necessary  causes,  which  might  be  certainly  fore- 
known and  predicted ;"  or  that,  if  human  actions  are  free,  and  efifects 
contingent,  the  possibility  of  prophecy  must  be  given  up,  as  it  impUes 
foreknowledge,  which,  if  granted,  would  render  them  necessary. 

The  first  part  of  this  objection  would  be  allowed,  were  there  no  pre- 
dictions to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a  professed  revelation,  except  such  as 
related  to  events  which  human  experience  has  taught  to  be  dependent 
upon  some  cause,  the  existence  and  necessary  operation  of  which  are 
within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge.  But  to  foretell  such  events 
would  not  be  to  prophesy,  any  more  than  to  say,  that  it  will  be  light  to- 
morrow at  noon,  or  that  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  next  year  there  will 
occur  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  when  that  event  has  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  astronomical  calculation. 

If,  however,  it  were  allowed,  that  all  events  depended  upon  a  chain 
of  necessary  causes,  yet,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  argument  from 
prophecy  would  not  be  at  all  affected ;  for  the  foretelling  of  necessary 
results  in  certain  circumstances  is  beyond  human  intelligence,  because 
they  can  only  be  known  to  Him  by  whose  power  those  nni  iiwnrj 
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eauMs  on  which  they  depend  have  been  arranged^  and  who  haa  pre« 
aeribed  the  times  of  their  operation.  To  borrow  a  caae,  for  the  sake 
of  iUustration,  from  the  Scriptures,  though  the  claims  of  their  predictions 
are  not  now  in  question ;  let  us  allow  that  such  a  prophecy  as  that  of 
Isaiah  respecting  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  was  uttered,  as  it 
purports  to  be,  more  than  a  century  before  Cyrus  was  bom,  and  that  all 
the  actions  of  Cyrus  and  his  army,  and  those  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
and  his  people,  were  necessitated;  is  it  to  be  maintained  that  the 
chain  of  necessitating  causes  running  through  more  than  a  century 
could  be  traced  by  a  human  mind,  so  as  to  describe  the  precise  manner 
in  which  that  fatality  would  unfold  itself,  even  to  the  turning  of  the 
river,  the  drunken  carousal  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  neglect  of  shut- 
ting  the  gates  of  the  city  ?  This,  being  by  uniform  and  universal  expe- 
rience known  to  be  above  all  human  apprehension,  would  therefore 
prove  that  the  prediction  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  communis 
cation  from  a  superior  and  Divine  Intelligence.  Were  events  therefore 
subjected  to  invincible  fate  and  necessity,  there  might  nevertheless  be 
prophecy. 

The  other  branch  of  the  dilemma  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  if  we 
allow  the  moral  freedom  of  human  actions,  prophecy  is  impossiUe, 
because  certain  foreknowledge  is  contrary  to  that  freedom,  and  fixes 
and  renders  the  event  necessary. 

To  this  the  reply  is,  that  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  false  assumption, 
the  Divine  foreknowledge  having  no  more  influence  in  effectuating,  or 
making  certain  any  event,  than  human  foreknowledge  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  may  exist ;  there  being  no  moral  causality  at  all  in  knowledge. 
This  lies  in  the  tnU^  which  is  the  determining,  acting  principle  in  every 
agent ;  or,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has  expressed  it  in  answer  to  another 
kind  of  objector,  <<  God's  infallible  judgment  concerning  contingent 
truths  does  no  more  alter  the  nature  of  the  things  and  cause  them  to  be 
necessary,  than  o\xt  judging  right  at  any  time  concerning  a  contingent 
truth,  makes  it  cease  to  be  contingent ;  or  than  our  science  of  a  present 
truth  is  any  cause  of  its  being  either  true  or  'present*  Here,  therefore, 
lies  the  fallacy  of  our  author's  argument.  Because  from  God's  fore- 
knowing  the  existence  of  things  depending  upon  a  chain  of  necessary 
causes,  it  follows,  that  the  existence  of  the  things  must  needs  be  ne- 
cessary ;  therefore  from  God's  judging  infallibly  concerning  things 
which  depend  not  on  necessary  hut  free  causes,  he  concludes  that  these 
things  also  depend  not  upon  free  but  necessary  causes.  Contrary,  I  say, 
to  the  supposition  in  the  argument,  for  it  must  not  be  first  supposed,  that 
things  are  in  their  own  nature  necessary ;  but  from  the  power  oi  judging 
infidlMy  concerning  free  events,  it  must  be  proved  that  things,  otherwise 
•uppoMd/ree,  will  therdiy  unavoidably  become  neeestary.^  The  whole 
qoeation  lies  in  this,  Is  the  simple  knowledge  of  an  action  a  neceasitating 
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oanie  of  the  aetion?  And  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negatiTe^  w 
every  man's  consciousness  will  assure  him.  If  the  causality  of  tii/hMiiw, 
either  immediate,  or  by  the  arrangement  of  compelling  events,  be  miied 
up  with  this,  the  ground  is  shifted ;  and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  which 
respects  simple  prescience. 

This  metaphysical  objection  having  no  foundation  in  truth,  the  teee 
of  the  evidence  arising  from  predictions  of  events,  distant,  and  oat  of 
the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  anticipate,  and  uttered  as  authentica- 
tions of  a  Divine  commission,  is  apparent.  ^  Such  predictions,  wh^ier 
in  the  form  of  decUxratUmj  descriptionj  or  represenkUum  of  thingi  fu* 
twre,^^  as  Mr.  Boyle  justly  observes,  ^  are  supernatural  things,  and  msy 
properly  be  ranked  among  miracles."  (Botle's  CkrisHan  FirtiMto.) 
For  when,  for  instance,  the  events  are  distant  many  years  or  ages  fimn 
the  uttering  of  the  prediction  itself,  depending  on  causes  not  so  much 
as  existing  when  the  prophecy  was  spoken  and  recorded,  and  likewise 
upon  various  circumstances  and  a  long  arbitrary  series  of  things,  and  the 
fluctuating  uncertainties  of  human  volitions,  and  especially  wkea  they 
iepend  not  at  all  upon  any  external  circumstances,  nor  upon  mmy  cre- 
ated being,  but  arise  merely  from  the  counsels  and  appointment  of  €rod 
himself^ — such  events  can  be  foreknown  only  by  that  Being,  one  of 
whose  attributes  is  omniscience,  and  can  be  foretold  by  him  only  to 
whom  the  <<  Father  of  lights"  shall  reveal  them :  so  that  whoever  is 
manifestly  endued  with  that  predictive  power,  must,  in  that  instance, 
speak  and  act  by  Divine  inspiration,  and  what  he  pronounces  of  that 
kind  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  nothing  more  being  neces- 
sary to  assure  us  of  this,  than  credible  testimony  that  such  predictions 
were  uttered  before  the  event,  or  conclusive  evidence  that  the  recordi 
which  contain  them  are  of  the  antiquity  to  which  they  pretend.  (Vide 
Chapman's  Eusebius^  p.  158;  Cudwobth's  InteUecL  SytL  p.  866; 
ViTBiiroA  in  Ita.  cap.  41.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ths  Evidbnoxs  nbcbssast  to  AUTHBimcATE  A  Rbvblatiox. — In* 

iemal  Evidence. — Collateral  Evidence. 

Thb  second  kind  of  evidence,  usually  considered  as  necessary  for 
the  attestation  of  a  Divine  revelation,  is  caUed  intenkd  evidenee. 

This  kind  of  evidence  has  been  already  described  to  be  that  whidi 
arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  taught,  as  being  consist- 
ent with  the  character  of  God,  and  tending  to  promote  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  man,  the  ends  for  which  a  revelation  of  the  win  of  Ood 
was  needed,  and  for  which  it  must  have  been  given,  if  it  be  oonadend 
as  an  act  of  grace  and  mercy. 
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This  subject,  like  the  two  branches  of  the  external  evidence,  ta^radeB 
and  fnnpheey^  involves  important  general  principles ;  and  it  may  require 
to  be  the  more  carefully  considered,  as  opinions  have  run  into  extremes. 
By  some  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  what  is  called  ^  the  internal  evi- 
dence," that  is,  the  excellence  of  the  doctrines  and  tendency  of  a  reve* 
latiott,  ought  to  be  ranked  with  the  leading  evidence  of  miracles  and 
prophecy,  seeing  that  the  proof  from  miracles  and  from  prophecy  is 
decisive  and  absolute.  For  the  same  reason,  however,  prophecy  might 
be  excluded  from  the  rank  of  leading  evidence,  inasmuch  as  miracles 
of  themselves  are,  in  their  evidence,  decisive  and  absolute.  If,  however, 
it  were  contended,  that  proofe  firom  miracles,  prophecy,  and  internal 
evidence,  axejoinUy  necessary  to  constitute  sufieient  proof  o£  the  truth 
of  a  revelation,  there  would  be  reason  to  dispute  the  position,  under- 
standing by  «*  tujfieient  evidence"  that  degree  of  proof  which  would 
render  it  highly  unreasonable,  perverse,  and  culpable,  in  any  one  to 
reject  the  authority  of  the  revelation.  This  evidence  is  afforded  by 
miracles  alone ;  for  if  there  be  any  force  at  all  in  the  argument  from 
miracles,  it  goes  to  the  faHl  length  of  rational  proof  of  a  Divine  attesta- 
tion, and  that  both  to  him  who  personally  witnesses  the  performance  of 
a  real  miracle,  and  to  whom  it  is  credibly  testified ;  and  nothing 
moire  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  a  rational  conviction.  But  if  it 
should  please  the  Divine  Author  of  a  revelation  to  superadd  the  farther 
evidence  of  prophecy,  and  also  that  of  the  obvious  truth,  and  beneficial 
tendency,  of  many  parts  of  this  revelation,  circumstances  which  must 
necessarily  be  often  apparent,  it  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the  argu- 
ment in  its  favour,  nor  thought  of  trifling  import ;  since  though  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  rationa,l  and  sufficient  proof,  it  may  have  a 
secondary  necessity,  to  arouse  attention,  to  leave  objectors  more  obvi- 
ously without  excuse,  and  also  to  accommodate  the  revelation  to  that 
variety  which  exists  in  the  mental  constitutions  of  men,  one  mind  being 
excited  to  attention,  and  disposed  to  conviction,  more  forcibly  by  one 
species  of  proof  than  by  another. 

In  strict  propriety,  therefore,  miracles  may  be  considered  as  the  prt- 
vuiry  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  and  every  other  species  of 
proof  as  confirmatory.  Prophecy  and  the  internal  evidence  are  leading 
evidences,  but  neither  of  them  stand  in  the  foremost  place.  The  same 
abmidance  of  proof  we  perceive  in  nature,  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God.  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause, 
almighty  and  infinitely  wise,  more  than  what  is  logically  sufficient,  sur- 
round us  every  where ;  but  who  can  doubt,  that  if  half  the  instances  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  which  are  seen  in  the  material  universe  were 
annihilated  there  would  not  be  mfficietU  evidence  to  demonstrate  both 
as  perfections  of  the  Maker  of  the  universe  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proof  drawn  from  the  internal  evidence  bf 
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others  iias  been  placed  first  in  order,  and  the  force  of  the  evidenoe  firon 
miracles  and  prophecy  is  by  them  made  to  dq>end  upon  the  ezoeUeDoe 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  are  brought  forward  to  confimit  and  whioli 
ought  first  to  be  ascertained.  Nothing,  say  they,  is  to  be  reoeiTed  w 
a  revelation  firom  God  which  does  not  contain  doctrines  worthy  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  tending  to  promote  the  good  of  mankinds— ^  A 
necessary  mark  of  a  religion  coming  firom  God  is,  that  the  duties  it  en- 
joins are  all  such  as  are  agreeable  to  our  natural  notions  of  God,  and 
perfective  of  the  nature,  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man*''  (Dr. 
S*  Claskb.) 

Now,  though  it  must  be  instantly  granted,  that  in  a  revelation  firooi 
God,  there  will  be  nothing  contrary  to  his  own  character ;  and  tfait, 
when  it  is  made  in  the  way  of  a  mercifiil  dispensation,  it  will  contain 
nothing  but  what  tends  to  perfect  the  nature,  and  promote  the  h^j^pi^ 
ness  of  his  creatures ;  it  is  clear,  that  to  try  a  professed  revelation  hj 
our  own  notions,  as  to  what  is  worthy  of  God  and  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, is  to  assume,  that,  independent  of  a  revelation,  we  know  what  God 
is,  or  we  cannot  say  what  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  him ;  and  that  we 
know,  too,  the  character,  and  relations,  and  wants  of  man  so  perfecdy 
as  to  determine  what  is  beneficial  to  him ;  in  other  words,  this  sup- 
poses that  we  are  in  circumstances  not  greatly  to  need  supematml 
instruction. 

Another  objection  to  the  internal  evidence  being  made  the  pnmaiy 
test  of  a  revelation  is,  that  it  renders  the  external  testimony  nugatory, 
or  comparatively  unimportant.  ^Surely,"  observes  a  late  ingenious 
writer,  <<  in  a  system  which  purports  to  be  a  revelation  firom  heaven, 
and  to  contain  a  history  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  to  develope 
truths  with  regard  to  the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  which  will  lead  to  happiness  here  and  here- 
after, we  may  expect  to  find  (if  its  pretensions  are  well  founded)  an  evi- 
dence for  its  truth,  which  shall  be  independent  of  all  external  testimony." 
(Erskine  on  the  Internal  Evidence^  dec.)  If  this  be  true,  the  utility 
of  the  evidence  of  miracles  is  rendered  very  questionable.  It  is  either 
unnecessary,  or  it  is  subordinate  and  dependent ;  neither  of  which,  by 
Christian  divines  at  least,  can  be  consistently  maintained.  The  non- 
necessity of  miracles  cannot  be  asserted  by  them,  because  thejr  b^eve 
them  to  have  been  actually  performed ;  and  that  they  are  subordinate 
proofe,  and  dependent  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  internal  evidence,  ii 
contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  which  represent  them 
as  being  in  themselves  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  mission  and 
doctrine  of  the  prophets,  at  whose  instance  they  were  performed,  and 
never  direct  us  to  regard  their  doctrines  as  a  test  of  the  miracles.  The 
miracles  of  Christ,  in  particular,  were  a  demonstration,  not  a  paitkd 
and  conditional,  but  a  complete  and  absolute  demonstration  of  his  mis* 
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sion  from  God ;  and  **  it  may  be  observedy  with  respect  to  all  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testamenty  that  their  divinityy  considered  in  themselves, 
is  always  either  expressly  asserted,  or  manifestly  implied :  and  they  are 
accordingly  urged  as  a  decisive  and  absolute  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine  and  testimony  of  those  who  perform  them,  without  ever  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  or  of  the  testimony  to  be 
confirmed." 

Against  this  mode  of  stating  the  internal  evidence,  there  lies  also  this 
logical  objection,  that  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle ; — the  miracles  are  proved 
by  the  doctrine,  and  then  the  doctrine  by  the  miracles ;  an  objection 
from  which  those  who  have  adopted  the  notion  either  of  the  superior  or 
the  co-ordinate  rank  of  the  internal  evidence,  have  not,  with  all  their 
ingenuity  and  effort,  fairly  escaped. 

Miracles  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  leading  and  absolute 
evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God ;  and  "  what  to  me,"  says  a  sensiUe 
writer,  ^  is,  a  priori^  a  strong  argument  of  their  being  so,  is  the  mani- 
fest inconsistency  of  the  other  hypotheses  with  the  very  condition  of 
that  people  for  whose  sake  God  should  raise  up  at  any  time  his  extra- 
ordinary messengers,  endued  with  such  miraculous  powers.  For  if 
Grod  ever  favours  mankind  with  such  a  special  revelation  of  his  will, 
and  instructions  from  heaven,  in  a  way  supernatural,  it  is  certainly  in 
that  unhappy  juncture  when  the  prindpiet  and  practices  of  mankind 
are  so  miserably  depraved  and  corrupted,  as  to  want  the  light  and  assist- 
ance of  revelation  extremely,  and  are  (humanly  speaking)  utterly  incor- 
rigible without  it.  Now,  to  say  that,  in  these  particular  circumstances, 
men  are  not  to  depend  on  any  real  miracles,  but,  before  they  admit 
them  as  evidence  of  the  prophet's  Divine  mission,  they  must  carefully 
examine  his  doctrine,  to  see  if  it  be  perf<Sctly  good  and  true,  is  either  to 
suppose  these  people  furnished  with  principles  and  knowledge  requisite 
for  that  purpose,  contrary,  point  blank,  to  the  real  truth  of  their  case ; 
or  else  it  is  to  assert,  that  they  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  principles 
and  knowledge  requisite  for  that  work,  must,  nevertheless,  undertake  it 
without  them,  and  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  doctrine  and  au- 
thority  by  their  false  principles  of  reUgion  and  morality ;  which,  in 
short,  is  to  fix  them  immovably  where  they  are  already,  in  old  errone- 
ous principles,  against  any  new  and  true  ones  that  should  be  ofiered. 
Especially  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  full  of  darkness  and  prejudice,  this 
must  unavoidably  be  the  consequence ;  and  the  more  they  wanted  a 
reformation  in  principle,  the  less  capable  would  they  be  of  receiving  it 
in  this  method.  Thus,  for  instance :  were  a  teacher  sent  from  heaven, 
with  signs  and  wonders,  to  a  nation  of  idolaters,  and  they  previously 
instructed  to  regard  no  miracles  of  his  whatsoever,  till  they  were  fully 
satisfied  of  the  goodness  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  by  what 
mle  they  would  prove  his  doctrine,  and  what  succem  he  would  meet 
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with  among  them.  Add  to  this,  what  is  likewise  exceedingly  material, 
the  great  ddiays  and  perplexities  attending  this  way  of  proceeding.  For 
if  every  article  of  doctrine  must  be  discussed  and  scanned  by  every  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  offered,  what  slow  advances  would  be  made  by  a  Di- 
vine revelation  among  such  a  people !  Hundreds  would  probably  be 
cut  off  before  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  queries,  and  the  prophet 
might  grow  decrepit  with  age,  before  he  gained  twenty  proselytes  in  a 
nation."  (Chapxak's  Eu9Mut.) 

It  is  easy  to  discover  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  mistakes,  as 
to  the  true  office  of  the  internal  evidence  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  hypothetic  case  has  been  assumed,  and  it  has 
been  asked,  "  If  a  doctrine,  absurd  and  wicked,  should  be  attested  by 
miracles,  is  it  to  be  admitted  as  Divine,  upon  their  authority  ?"  The 
answer  is,  that  this  is  a  case  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  occur, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  the  basis  of  an  argument.  We  have 
seen  already,  that  a  real  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God,  or  by 
his  commission,  because  the  contrary  supposition  would  exclude  him 
from  the  government  of  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  preserves. 
Whenever  a  real  miracle  takes  place,  therefore,  in  attestation  of  any 
doctrine,  that  doctrine  cannot  be  either  unreasonable  or  impious ;  and  if 
it  should  appear  so  to  us,  after  the  reality  of  the  miracle  is  ascertained, 
which  is  not  probable  ordinarily,  our  judgment  must  be  erroneous. 
The  miracle  proves  the  doctrine,  or  the  ground  on  which  miracles  are 
allowed  to  have  any  force  of  evidence  at  all,  either  supreme  or  sub- 
ordinate, absolute  or  dependent,  must  be  given  up ;  for  their  evidence 
consists  in  this — that  they  are  the  toorks  of  God. 

The  second  cause  of  the  error  has  been,  that  the  ratiorud  evidence 
of  the  truths  contained  in  a  revelation  has  been  confounded  with  the 
auihendcating  evidence.  When  once  an  exhibition  of  the  character, 
plans,  and  laws  of  God  is  made,  though  in  their  nature  totally  undis- 
coverable,  by  human  faculties,  they  carry  to  the  reason  of  man,  Bofar 
as  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  comprehended  by  it,  the  demonstration 
which  accompanies  truth  of  any  other  kind.  For  as  the  eye  is  formed 
to  receive  light,  the  rational  powers  of  man  are  formed  to  receive  con- 
viction when  the  congruity  of  propositions  is  made  evident.  This  is 
rational^  but  it  is  not  authenticating  evidence.  Let  us  suppose  that  there 
is  no  external  testimony  of  miracles  or  prophecy  vouchsafed  to  attest 
that  the  teacher,  through  whom  we  receive  those  doctrines  which  appear 
to  us  so  sublime,  so  important,  so  true,  received  them  from  God,  with  a 
mission  to  impart  them  to  us.  He  himself  has  no  means  of  knowing 
them  to  be  from  God,  or  of  distinguishing  them  from  some  happy  train 
of  thought,  into  which  his  mind  has  been  carried  by  its  own  force ;  nor 
if  he  had,  have  we  any  means  of  concluding  that  they  are  more  than  the 
optniona  of  a  mind,  superior  in  vigor  and  grasp  to  our  own.     Tliey 
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may  be  true,  bat  they  are  not  otteifed  to  be  Divine.  We  have  no 
goarantee  of  their  in&llible  truth,  because  our  own  rational  powers  are 
not  infallible,  nor  those  of  the  most  gifted  human  mind.  Add  then  the 
external  testimony,  and  we  have  the  attestation  required.  The  rational 
evidence  of  the  doctrine  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  but  the  rational 
evidence,  though  to  us  it  is  as  &r,  and  only  as  far,  as  we  can  claim 
infallibility  for  our  judgment,  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  is 
no  proof  at  all  that  God  has  revealed  it.  In  the  external  testimony  alone 
that  proof  is  found :  the  degree  of  rational  evidence  we  have  of  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  the  doctrine  may  be  a  farther  commendation  of 
it  to  us,  but  it  is  no  part  of  its  authority. 

From  this  distinction,  the  relative  importance  of  the  external  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  a  revelation  may  be  farther  illustrated.  Rational 
evidence  of  the  doctrines  proposed  to  us,  when  it  can  be  had,  goes  to 
establish  their  tnUhf  so  far  as  we  can  depend  upon  our  judgment ;  but 
the  external  testimony,  if  satiB&ctory,  establishes  their  Divine  authoriiiff 
and  therefore  their  absolute  truth,  and  leaves  us  no  appeal.  Still  far- 
ther, a  revelation,  dependent  upon  internal  evidence  only,  could  contain 
no  doctrines,  and  enjoin  no  duties,  but  of  which  the  evidence  to  our 
reason  should  be  complete.  The  least  objection  grounded  on  a  plausible 
contrary  reason  would  weaken  their  force,  and  the  absence  of  a  clear 
perception  of  their  congruity  with  some  previous  principles,  admitted  as 
true,  would  be  the  absence  of  aU  evidence  of  their  truth  whatever.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  revelation,  with  rational  proof  of  a  Divine  attestation, 
renders  our  instruction  in  many  doctrioes  and  duties  possible,  the  rational 
evidence  of  whose  truth  is  wanting ;  and  as  some  doctrines  may  be  true, 
and  highly  important  to  us,  which  are  not  capable  of  this  kind  of  proof^ 
that  is,  which  are  not  so  fully  known  as  to  be  compared  with  any 
received  propositions,  and  determined  by  them,  our  knowledge  is,  in  this 
way,  greatly  enlarged  :  the  benefits  of  revelation  are  extended ;  and  the 
whole  becomes  Migatory,  and  therefore  efficient  to  moral  purposes, 
because  it  bears  upon  it  the  seal  of  an  infallible  authority. 

The  firmer  ground  on  which  a  revelation,  founded  upon  reasonable 
external  proof  of  authority,  rests,  is  also  obvious.  The  doctrines  in 
which  we  need  to  be  instructed  are,  the  nature  of  God ;  our  own  rela- 
tions  to  that  invisible  Being ;  his  will  concerning  us ;  the  means  of 
obtaining  or  securing  his  favour ;  the  principles  of  his  government ;  and 
a  future  life.  These,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  involve  great  diffi- 
culties,  as  the  history  of  moral  knowledge  among  mankind  sufficiently 
proves ;  and  that,  not  only  among  those  who  never  had  the  benefits  of  the 
Biblical  revelation  on  these  subjects,  but  among  those  who,  not  consider- 
ing it  as  an  authorityy  have  indulged  the  philosophizing  spirit,  and  judged 
of  these  doctrines  merdy  by  their  rational  evidence.  This,  firom  the 
nature  of  things,  appearing  under  different  views  to  different  minds^  has 
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produced  almost  as  much  contrariety  of  opiuion  among  them,  as  we 
find  among  the  sages  of  pagan  antiquity.  Hie  mere  rational  proof  of 
the  truth  of  such  doctrines  being  therefore,  from  its  nature,  in  many  im- 
portant respects  obscure,  and  liable  to  diversity  of  opinion,  would  lay  kit 
a  very  precarious  and  shifting  foundation  for  faith  in  any  revelation  finm 
Grod  suited  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  man  on  points  so  important  in 
doctrine,  and  so  essential  to  an  efficient  religion  and  morality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  obtaining  a  rational  proof  of  the 
Divine  attestation  of  a  doctrine,  by  miracles  for  instance,  is  of  the  most 
simple  and  decisive  kind,  and  gives  to  unbelief  the  character  of  obrioos 
perverseness  and  inconsistency.  Perverjeiiew,  because  there  is  a  dear 
opposition  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  judgment  in  the  caae ;  tMom- 
nftency,  because  a  much  lower  degree  of  evidence  is,  by  the  very 
objectors,  acted  upon  in  their  most  important  concerns  in  life.  For 
who  that  saw  the  dead  raised  to  life,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  of  life,  in 
confirmation  of  a  doctrine  professing  to  be  taught  by  his  authority,  but 
must,  unless  wilful  feroerwness  interposed,  acknowledge  a  Divine  testi- 
mony ;  and  who  that  heard  the  fact  reported  on  the  testimony  of  honest 
men  and  competent  observers,  under  circumstances  in  which  no  illusion 
can  take  place,  but  must  be  charged  with  inconsUteney,  should  he  treat 
the  report  with  skepticism,  when,  upon  the  same  kind  and  quantum  of 
evidence,  he  would  so  credit  any  report  as  to  his  own  afiairs,  as  to  ndi 
the  greatest  interests  upon  it  ?  In  difficult  doctrines,  of  a  kind  to  give 
rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions,  the  rational  evidence  is  accompanied  with 
doubt ;  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  miracle  we  have  supposed,  it  rests 
on  principles  supported  by  the  universal  and  constant  experience  of 
mankind  : — 1.  That  the  raising  of  the  dead  is  above  human  power : 
2.  That  men,  unquestionably  virtuous  in  every  other  respect,  are  not 
likely  to  propagate  a  deliberate  falsehood :  and  8.  That  it  contradicts  all 
the  known  motives  to  action  in  human  nature,  that  they  iriiould  do  so^  not 
only  without  advantage,  but  at  the  hazard  of  reproach,  persecution,  and 
death.  The  evidence  of  such  an  attestation  is  therefore  as  indubitable 
as  these  principles  themselves. 

The  fourth  kind  of  evidence,  by  which  a  revelation  from  God  may  be 
confirmed,  is  the  coUaterai ;  on  which,  at  present,  we  need  not  say 
more  than  adduce  some  instances,  merely  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony. 

The  collateral  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God  may  be  its 
agreement  in  principle  with  every  former  revelation,  should  previouB 
revelations  have  been  vouchsafed — ^that  it  was  obvioudy  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  worid  at  the  time  of  its  communication— that  it  is 
adapted  to  effect  the  great  moral  ends  which  it  purposes,  and  has  Bitba^ 
ally  effected  them — that  if  it  contain  a  record  of  facts,  as  well  as  of 
doctrines,  those  historical  facts  agree  with  the  credible  tnditioBS  aad 
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histories  of  the  same  times — that  monuments,  either  natural  or  insti* 
tuted,  remain  to  attest  the  truth  of  its  history — ^that  adversaries  have 
made  concessions  in  its  favour — and  that,  should  it  profess  to  he  a 
universal  and  ultimate  revelation  of  the  will  and  mercy  of  God  to  man, 
it  maintains  its  adaptation  to  the  case  of  the  human  race,  and  its 
efficiency,  to  the  present  day.  These  and  many  other  circumstances 
may  he  ranked  under  the  head  of  collateral  evidence,  and  some  of  them 
will,  in  their  proper  place,  be  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Use  and  lAmkatUm  of  Reoion  in  Religion. 

Haying  pointed  out  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  a  revelation  from 
God  may  be  authenticated,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  ought 
to  produce  conviction  and  enforce  obedience,  it  appears  to  be  a  natural 
order  of  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
inasmuch  as  evidence  of  this  kind,  and  for  this  end,  must  be  addressed 
to  our  reason,  the  only  faculty  which  is  capable  of  receiving  it.  But 
08  to  this  office  of  our  reason  important  limitations  and  rules  must  be 
assigned,  it  will  be  requisite  to  adduce  and  explain  them. 

The  present  argument  being  supposed  to  be  with  one  who  believes  in 
a  God,  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  man,  and  that  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfections,  our  observations  will  have  the  advantage  of  certain  first 
principles  which  that  belief  concedes. 

We  have  already  adduced  much  presumptive  evidence,  that  a  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God  is  essential  to  his  moral  government,  and  that 
such  a  revelation  has  actually  been  made.  We  have  also  farther  con. 
sidered  the  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  ratify  it. 
The  means  by  which  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  produced,  is  the  point 
before  us. 

The  subject  to  be  examined  is  the  truth  of  a  religious  and  moral 
system,  professing  to  be  from  God,  though  communicated  by  men,  who 
plead  his  authority  for  its  promulgation.  If  there  be  any  force  in  the 
preceding  observations,  we  are  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  examine  the 
doctrine,  in  order  to  determine  from  our  own  opinion  of  its  excellence, 
whether  it  be  from  God,  (for  to  this,  if  we  need  a  revelation,  we  are 
incompetent,)  but  we  are  to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  the  messengers, 
in  quest  of  sufficient  proof  that  God  hath  spoken  to  mankind  by  them. 
Should  a  slight  consideration  of  the  doctrine,  either  by  its  apparent  ex- 
cellence or  the  contrary,  attract  us  strongly  to  this  examination,  it  is 
well :  but  whatever  prejudices,  for  or  against  the  doctrine,  a  report,  or 
ft  hasty  opinion  of  its  nature  and  tendency  may  inspire,  our  final  judg- 
it  can  only  safely  rest  upon  tiie  proof  which  may  be  afforded  of  its 
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Divine  authority.  If  that  be  satisfactory,  the  case  is  determined,  whekiier 
the  doctrine  be  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  us.  If  sufficient  erideaoe  be 
not  afibrdedy  we  are  at  liberty  to  receive  or  reject  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  it  as  it  may  appear  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  our  regard ;  for  it  tiien 
stands  on  the  same  ground  as  any  other  merely  human  opinion.  We 
are,  however,  to  beware  that  this  is  done  upon  a  very  edemn  le- 
sponsibility. 

The  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of  a  system  of  doctrine  comnmni- 
cated  under  such  circumstances,  is  addressed  to  our  reason,  or  in  other 
words  it  must  be  reasonabU  proof  that  in  this  revelation  there  has  been 
a  direct  and  special  interposition  of  God. 

On  the  principles  therefore  already  laid  down,  that  though  the  rational 
evidence  of  a  doctrine  lies  in  the  doctrine  itself,  the  rational  proof  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  a  doctrine  must  be  external  to  that  doctrine ;  and 
that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  appropriate  and  satisfactory  attestation 
of  such  an  authority  whenever  they  occur,  the  use  of  human  reasoain 
this  inquiry  is  apparent.  The  alleged  miracles  themselyes  are  to  be 
examined,  to  determine  whether  they  are  real  or  pretended,  allowing 
them  to  have  been  performed ;  the  testimony  of  witnesses  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated, to  determine  whether  they  actually  occurred ;  and  if  this 
testimony  has  been  put  on  record,  we  have  also  to  determine  wh^her 
the  record  was  at  first  faithfully  made,  and  whether  it  has  been  carefiilly 
and  uncorruptedly  preserved.  With  respect  to  prophecy  we  are  also  to 
examine,  whether  the  professed  prophecy  be  a  real  prediction  of  future 
events,  or  only  an  ambiguous  and  equivocal  saying,  capable  of  being 
understood  in  various  M^ays ;  whether  it  relates  to  events  which  lie 
beyond  the  guess  of  wise  and  observing  men ;  whether  it  was  uttered 
so  long  before  the  events  predicted,  that  they  could  not  be  anticipated  in 
the  usual  order  of  things ;  whether  it  was  publicly  or  privately  uttered ; 
and  whether,  if  put  on  record,  that  record  has  been  faithfully  kepU  To 
these  points  must  our  consideration  be  directed,  and  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  proof  is  the  important  province  of  our  reason  or  judgment. 

The  second  use  of  reason  respects  the  interpretation  of  tfaerevdation 
thus  authenticated ;  and  here  the  same  rules  are  to  be  applied  as  in  the 
interpretation  of  any  other  statement  or  record ;  for  as  our  only  object, 
after  the  authenticity  of  the  revelation  is  established,  is  to  discover  its 
sense,  or  in  other  words  to  ascertain  what  is  declared  unto  us  ther^  by 
God,  our  reason  or  judgment  is  called  to  precisely  the  same  office  as 
when  the  meaning  of  any  other  document  is  in  question.  The  terms  of 
the  record  are  to  he  taken  in  their  plain  and  commonly  received  sense  f^ 
figures  of  speech  are  to  he  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  local  pecsHi- 
arities  of  the  country  in  which  the  agents  who  wrote  the  record  resided  ;^ 
idioms  are  to  he  understood  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language  em- 
ployed ;'-if  any  allegorical  or  mystical  discourses  occur,  the  key  to  lAos 
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rmut  he  sougJuin  the  hoakUtelff  and  not  in  our  €wn  fancies  ; — wkaiie 
oUatre  must  be  interpreted  by  that  which  is  plain ; — tAe  scope  and  tenor 
of  a  discourse  must  be  regarded,  and  no  conclusion  formed  on  passages 
detached  from  their  context,  except  they  are  compile  in  their  sense,  or 
emdenUy  intended  as  axioms  and  apophthegms.  These  and  other  nileB, 
which  respect  the  time  and  place  when  the  record  was  written ;  the 
circumstances  of  the  writer  and  of  those  to  whom  he  inunediately  ad- 
dressed  himself;  heal  customs,  6lc,  appear  in  this,  and  all  other  cases, 
so  just  and  reasonable  as  to  commend  themselves  to  every  sober  man : 
and  we  rightly  use  our  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  a  received  revela- 
tion, when  we  conduct  our  inquiries  into  its  meaning,  by  those  plain 
common-sense  rules  which  are  adopted  by  all  mankind  when  the  mean^ 
ing  of  other  writings  is  to  be  ascertained. 

It  has  been  added,  as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  that  when  a  revelation 
is  sufficiently  attested,  and  in  consequence  of  that  admitted,  nothing  is  to 
be  deduced  from  it  which  is  contrary  to  reason.  As  this  rule  is  liable 
to  be  greatly  misunderstood,  and  has  sometimes  been  pushed  to  injurious 
consequences,  we  shall  consider  it  at  some  length ;  and  point  out  the 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  safely  admitted. 

Some  persons,  who  advocate  this  principle  of  interpretation,  appear  to 
confound  the  reason  of  man,  with  the  reason  or  nature  of  things,  and  the 
relations  which  subsist  among  them.  These  however  can  be  known 
fully  to  God  alone ;  and  to  use  the  term  reason  in  this  sense,  is  the 
same  as  to  use  it  in  the  sense  of  the  reason  of  God, — to  an  equality  with 
which  human  reason  cannot  aspire.  It  may  be  the  reverse  of  Divine 
reason,  or  a  faint  radiation  from  it,  but  never  can  it  be  full  and  perfect 
as  the  reason  of  a  mind  of  perfect  knowledge.  It  is  admitted  that  no- 
thing can  be  revealed  by  God,  as  truth,  contradictory  of  his  knowledge, 
and  of  the  nature  of  things  themselves ;  but  it  foUows  not  from  this,  that 
nothing  should  be  contained  in  that  revelation  contradictory  of  the  limit- 
ed and  often  erring  reason  of  man.  (8) 

Another  distinction  necessary  to  be  made  in  order  to  the  right  appli- 
ed) **  It  is  the  error  of  those  who  contend  that  all  necessary  troth  is  discoverable 
or  demonstrable  by  reason,  that  tbey  affirm  of  human  reason  in  particular,  what 
i>  only  true  of  reason  in  general,  or  of  reason  in  the  abstract.  To  say,  that 
whatever  is  true,  most  bo  either  discoverable  or  demonstrable  by  reason,  can 
ooly  be  affirmed  of  an  all-perfect  reason  ;  and  is  therefore  predicated  of  none  bat 
the  Dhrine  intellect.  So  that,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  kwman  reason  is  the 
same,  in  degree,  as  well  as  in  kind,  with  Divine  reason  ;  i.  e.  commensurate  with 
It  as  to  its  powers,  and  equally  incapable  of  error ;  the  inference  from  reason  in 
the  abstract,  to  human  reason,  is  manifestly  inconclusive.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of  arguing,  than  to  urge  the  indisputable  troth, 
that  God  is  wiser  than  man,  and  has  endued  man  with  only  a  pwiion  of  that 
fiienlty  which  he  himself,  and  none  other  beside  him,  possesses  in  absolttte  psr 
ftetion.*^  (Van  Mildirt's  Sermotu  at  Boyle**  Lecture.) 
Vol.  I.  "T 
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cation  of  this  rule  is,  that  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  proved  fay  cor 
reason,  is  not  on  that  account,  contrary  either  to  the  nature  of  thingi^ 
or  even  to  reason  itself.     This  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  and  that  iHiich 
has  no  evidence  from  our  reason  is  hastily  presumed  to  be  agauui  it 
Now  rational  investigation  is  a  process  by  which  we  inquire  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing  by  comparing  it  with  what  we  intuitivdy, 
or  by  experience,  know  to  be  true,  or  with  that  which  we  have  formeriy 
demonstrated  to  be  so.     **  By  reason,"  says  Cicero,  ^  we  are  led  from 
things  apprehended  and  understood,  to  things  not  apprehended."    Ra- 
tional proof  therefore  consists  in  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  that 
which  is  compared  with  truths  already  supposed  to  be  established.    But 
there  may  be  truths,  the  evidence  of  which  can  only  be  fully  known  to 
the  Divine  mind,  and  on  which  the  reasoning  or  comparing  faculty  of 
an  inferior  nature  cannot,  from  their  vastness  or  obscurity,  be  employed; 
and  such  truths  there  must  be  in  any  revelation  which  treats  of  ihp 
nature  and  perfections  of  Grod ;  his  will  as  to  us, — and  the  relations  we 
stand  in  to  him,  and  to  another  state  of  being.    As  facts  and  doctrines, 
they  are  as  much  capable  of  revelation  as  if  the  whole  reason  of  thingi 
on  which  they  are  grounded  were  put  into  the  revelation  also ;  but  they 
may  be  revealed  as  authoritative  declarations,  of  which  the  process  of 
proof  is  hidden,  either  because  it  transcends  our  faculties,  or  for  other 
reasons,  and  we  have  therefore  no  rational  evidence  of  their  trudi  faitiier 
4han  we  have  rational  evidence  that  they  come  from  God,  which  is  in 
lact  a  more  powerful  demonstration.     That  a  revelation  may  contain 
truths  of  this  transcendent  nature  must  be  allowed  by  aU  who  have 
admitted  its  necessity,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with  themselves ;  £at 
its  necessity  rests,  in  great  part,  upon  the  weakness  of  human  reason. 
Jf  our  natural  faculties  could  have  reached  the  truths  thus  exhibited  to 
us,  there  had  been  no  need  of  supernatural  instruction ;  and  if  it  has 
been  vouchsafed,  the  degree  depends  upon  the  Divine  wiU,  and  he  may 
give  a  doctrine  with  its  reasons,  or  without  them ;  for  surely  the  ground 
of  our  obligation  to  believe  his  word  does  not  rest  upon  our  perception 
of  the  rational  evidence  of  the  truths  he  requires  us  to  believe.    If  doc- 
trines then  be  given  without  the  reasons  on  which  they  rest,  that  is, 
without  any  apparent  agreement  with  what  is  already  known ;  because 
the  process  of  proof  must,  in  many  cases,  be  a  comparison  of  that  which 
is  too  vast  to  be  fully  apprehended  by  us  with  something  else  whioh, 
because  known  by  us,  must  be  comparatively  little,  or  perhaps  in  some 
of  its  qualities  or  relations  of  a  different  nature,  so  that  no  fit  comparison 
of  things  so  dissimilar  can  be  instituted ;  this  circumstance  proves  the 
absence  of  rational  evidence  to  us ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the 
doctrine  is  incapable  of  rational  proof,  though  probably  no  reason  fant 
that  of  God,  or  of  a  more  exalted  being  than  mantn  his  present  state 
may  be  adequate  to  unfold  it 
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It  has  indeed  been  maintained,  that  though  our  reason  may  be  inade- 
quate to  the  discovery  of  such  truths  as  the  kind  of  revelation  we  have 
supposed  to  be  necessary  must  contain,  yet,  when  aided  by  this  revela- 
tion,  it  is  raised  into  so  perfect  a  condition,  that  what  appears  incongni- 
ous  to  it  ought  to  be  concluded  contrary  to  the  revelation  itself.  This, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  true.  When  a  doctrine  is  clearly  revealed  to  us, 
standing  as  it  does  upon  an  infallible  authority,  no  contrary  doctrine  can 
be  true,  whether  found  without  the  record  of  the  revelation,  or  deduced 
from  it ;  for  this  is  in  fact  no  more  than  saying,  that  human  opinions 
must  be  tried  by  Divine  authority,  and  that  revelation  must  be  consistent 
with  itself.  Hie  test  to  which  in  this  case,  however,  we  subject  a  con- 
tnAlictory  doctrine,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  revelation,  is  formed  of 
principles  which  our  reason  did  not  furnish,  but  such  as  were  communi- 
cated to  us  by  supernatural  interposition ;  and  the  judge  to  which  we 
refer  is  not,  properly  speaking,  reason,  but  revelation. 

But  if  by  this  is  meant,  that  our  reason,  once  enlightened  by  the  annun- 
ciation  of  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  can  discover  or  complete,  in  all 
cases,  the  process  of  their  rational  proof,  that  is,  their  conformity  to  the 
nature  and  truth  of  tl^ngs,  and  is  thus  authorized  to  reject  whatever 
cannot  be  thus  harmonized  with  our  own  deductions  from  the  leading 
truths  thus  revealed,  so  great  a  concession  cannot  be  made  to  human 
ability.  In  many  of  the  rules  of  morals,  and  the  doctrines  of  religion 
too,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  a  course  of  thought  is  opened  which  may 
be  pursued  to  the  enlargement  of  the  rational  evidence  of  the  doctrines 
taught,  but  not  as  to  what  concerns  many  of  the  attributes  of  God ;  his 
purposes  concerning  the  human  race ;  some  of  his  most  important  pro- 
cedures toward  us ;  and  the  future  destiny  of  man.  When  once  it  is 
revealed  that  man  is  a  creature,  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  reasonable- 
ness of  our  being  governed  by  the  law  of  our  Creator ;  that  this  is 
founded  in  his  right  and  our  duty ;  and  that,  when  we  are  concerned 
with  a  wise,  and  gracious,  and  just  Governor,  what  is  our  duty  must  of 
necessity  be  promotive  of  our  happiness.  But  if  the  revelation  should 
contain  any  declarations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator  himself,  as  that 
be  is  eternal  and  self  existent  and  in  every  place ;  and  that  he  knows 
all  things ;  the  thoughts  thus  suggested,  the  doctrines  thus  stated,  nakedly 
and  authoritatively,  are  too  mysterious  to  be  distinctly  apprehended  by 
OB,  and  we  are  unable,  by  comparing  them  with  any  thing  else,  (for  we 
know  nothing  with  which  we  can  compare  them,)  to  acquire  any  clear 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  such  a  being  exists,  or  why  such  perfec- 
tions necessarily  flow  from  his  peculiar  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  reve- 
lation itself  does  not  state  in  addition  to  the  mere  facts  that  he  is  self 
existent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  dsc,  the  manner  in  which  the  existence 
of  such  attributes  harmonizes  with  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  we 
eannot  supply  the  chasm ;  and  should  we  eren  eatdi  some  liow  of  the 
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ratiooal  evidence,  which  Lb  not  denied,  we  are  unable  to  complete  it ;  oar 
reason  ia  not  enlightened  up  to  the  full  measure  of  these  truths,  nor  on 
such  subjects  are  we  quite  certain  that  some  of  our  most  rational  dedoc 
lions  are  perfectly  sound,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  make  use  of  them 
as  standards  by  which  to  t^  any  doctrine,  beyond  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  cleariy  revealed,  and  authoritatively  stated  to  us.  Other 
examples  might  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  illustration. 

These  observations  being  made,  it  will  be  easy  to  assign  definite  limits 
to  the  rule,  ^  that  no  doctrine  in  an  admitted  revelation  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  contrary  to  reason.''    The  only  way  in  which  such  t 
rule  can  be  safely  received  is,  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  as  a  true  inter- 
pretation,  when,  as  to  the  subject  in  question,  we  have  sufficient  kifow- 
ledge  to  affirm,  that  the  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thingi, 
which,  in  this  case,  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  assured  that  we  have  beoi 
able  to  ascertain.  Of  some  things  we  know  the  nature  vrithout  a  reve- 
lation, inasmuch  as  they  Ue  within  the  range  of  our  own  observation  and 
experience,  as  that  a  human  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time.   Of  other  things  we  know  the  nature  by  revelation,  and  by  that, 
our  knowledge  is  enlarged.   If,  therefore,  finn^  '>ame  figurative  pasBtges 
of  a  revelation,  any  person,  as  the  papists,  ^ould  affirm,  that  wine  is 
human  blood,  or  that  a  human  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  contrary  to  our  reason,  that  is,  not  to  mere  opinion,  but  to  the 
nature  of  something  which  we  know  so  well,  that  we  are  bound  to  reject 
the  interpretation  as  an  absurdity.   If,  again,  any  were  to  interpret 
passages  which  speak  of  God  as  having  the  form  of  man  to  mean,  that 
he  has  merely  a  local  presence,  our  reason  has  been  taught  by  revela- 
tion, that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  exists  every  where,  that  is,  so  far  we  have 
biMin  taught  the  nature  of  things  as  to  God,  that  we  reject  the  interpre- 
tation, as  contrary  to  what  has  been  so  clearly  revealed,  and  resolve 
every  anthropomorphite  expression  we  may  find  in  the  revdation  into 
figurative  and  accommodated  language.   In  the  application  of  this  rule, 
when  even  thus  Umited,  care  is,  however,  to  be  taken,  that  we  distin- 
guish what  is  capable  of  being  tried  by  it.     If  we  compare  one 
with  another,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  agrees  with,  or 
from  it,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  thmt 
with  which  we  compare  it,  and  which  we  have  made  the  standud  of 
judgment.    It  is  also  necessary  that  the  things  compared  should  be  of 
ihs  9ame  nature ;  and  that  the  comparison  should  be  made  tii  ike  same 
eepeCtM.    We  take  for  iUustration  the  case  just  given.    Of  two  bodjes 
we  can  affirm,  that  they  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time ; 
out  we  cannot  affirm  that  of  a  body  and  a  spirit,  for  we  know  what 
relation  bodies  have  to  place  and  to  each  other,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  relation  spirits  have  Id  each  other,  or  to  space.  This  may  iOostrate 
Ike  first  ink.    The  seeoad  demands,  that  the  comparison  be  maiie  in 
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tfie  flame  respect*  If  we  affirm  of  two  bodies,  one  of  a  round,  and  the 
other  of  a  square  figure,  that  their  figure  is  the  same,  the  comparison 
determines  the  case,  and  at  once  detects  the  error ;  but  of  these  bodiesb 
so  dififerent  in  figure,  it  may  be  affirmed  without  contradiction,  that  they 
are  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  for  the  difierence  of  figure  is  not  that 
in  respect  of  which  the  comparison  is  made.  We  apply  this  to  the  inter* 
pretation  of  a  reyelation  of  Grod  and  his  will.  The  rule  which  requires 
us  to  reject  as  a  true  interpretation  of  that  revelation,  whatever  is  con- 
trary to  reason,  may  be  admitted  in  all  cases  where  we  know  the  real 
nature  of  things,  and  conduct  the  comparison  with  the  cautions  just 
given ;  but  it  would  be  most  delusive,  and  would  counteract  the  intention 
of  the  revelation  itself,  by  unsettling  its  authority,  if  it  were  appUed  in 
any  other  way.     For, 

1.  In  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  things  is  not  clearly  and  satis- 
fiictorily  known,  it  cannot  be  afiirmed  that  a  doctrine  contradicts  them, 
and  is  therefore  contrary  to  reason. 

2.  When  that  of  which  we  would  form  a  rational  judgment  is  not 
itfldf  distinctly  apprehended,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  compared  with 
those  things,  the  nature  of  which  we  adequately  know,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  reason. 

Now  in  such  a  revelation  as  we  have  supposed  necessary  for  man, 
there  are  many  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  not  capable  of  being  com- 
pared with  any  thing  we  adequately  know,  and  they  therefore  lie  wholly 
without  the  range  of  the  rule  in  question.  We  suppose  it  to  declare 
what  God,  the  infinite  First  Cause,  is.  But  it  is  of  the  nature  of  such  a 
being  to  be,  in  many  respects,  peculiar  to  himself,  and,  as  in  those 
respects  he  cannot  admit  of  comparison  with  any  other,  what  may  be 
fiilse,  if  affirmed  of  ourselves,  because  contradictory  to  what  we  know 
of  human  nature,  may  be  true  of  him,  to  whom  the  nature  of  things  is 
bis  own  nature,  and  his  own  nature  alone.  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  as  to  many  of  his  natural  attributes ;  they  are  the  attributes  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  and  are  therefore  peculiar  to  themselves,  either  in 
kind  or  in  degree ;  they  admit  of  no  comparison,  each  being  like  himself, 
tut  generis :  and  the  nature  of  things,  as  to  them  respectively,  is  their 
own  nature.  The  same  reasoning  may,  in  part,  be  applied  to  the  general 
purposes  of  God,  in  making  and  governing  his  creatures.  They  are 
not,  in  every  respect,  capaUe  of  being  compared  to  any  thing  we  ade- 
quately know,  in  order  to  determine  their  reasonableness.  Creatures 
do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  all  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
him,  and  no  reasoning  from  their  mutual  relations  can  assist  us  in  judg- 
ing of  the  plans  he  has  formed  with  respect  to  the  toAofe,  with  the  extent 
of  which,  indeed,  we  are  unacquainted,  or  often  of  a  part,  whose  rehu 
tioiifl  to  the  whole  we  know  not.  Were  we  to  subject  what  he  baa 
comnuuided  us  to  do,  or  to  leave  undone,  to  the  test  of  reasonaUeness, 
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we  shouM  often  be  at  a  loss  how  to  commence  the  inquiry^  for  it  may 
have  a  reason  arising  out  of  his  own  nature,  which  we  either  know  not 
at  all,  or  only  in  the  partial  and  authoritative  revelations  he  has  made 
of  himself;  or  out  of  his  general  plans,  of  which  we  are  not  judges  for 
the  reasons  just  given ;  or  its  reason  may  lie  in  our  own  nature,  wfaidi 
we  know  but  partially,  because  we  find  it  differently  operated  up<m  by 
circumstances,  and  cannot  know  in  what  circumstances  we  may  at  any 
future  time  be  placed. 

With  respect  to  the  morai  perfections  of  God,  as  they  are  more  capa- 
ble of  a  complete  comparison  with  what  we  find  in  intelligent  creatureii 
the  notion  ofit^nity  being  applicable  to  them  in  a  different  sense  to  that 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  his  natural  attributes,  and  adequate  ideas  of 
justice  and  mercy  and  goodness  being  within  our  reach,  this  rule  is  modi 
more  applicable  in  all  cases  which  would  involve  interpretations  con- 
sistent with  or  opposed  to  these  ideas ;  and  any  deduction  clearly  con^ 
trary  to  them  is  to  be  rejected,  as  grounded  not  upon  the  revdation  but 
a  false  interpretation.  This  will  be  the  more  confirmed,  if  we  find  any 
thing  in  the  revelation  itself  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  our  own  ideas 
of  moral  subjects,  as  for  instance  of  justice  and  equity,  in  justificatioB 
of  the  Divine  proceedings ;  for  then  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Giver 
of  the  revelation  himself  for  attaching  such  ideas  to  his  justice  and 
equity  as  are  impUed  in  the  same  terms  in  the  language  of  men.  (4) 
A.  doctrine  which  would  impugn  these  attributes,  is  not  therefore  to  be 
deduced  from  such  a  revelation ;  but  here  the  rule  can  only  be  ap[died 
to  such  cases  as  we  fiiUy  comprehend.  There  may  be  an  apparent 
injustice  in  a  case,  which,  if  we  knew  the  whole  of  it,  would  be  found 
to  harmonize  with  the  strictest  equity ;  and  what  evidence  of  conformity 
to  the  moral  attributes  of  God  it  now  wants  may  be  manifested  in  a 
future  state,  either  by  superior  information  then  vouchsafed  to  us,  or, 
when  the  subject  of  the  proceeding  is  an  immortal  being,  by  the  different 
circumstances  of  compensation  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  will  appear,  that  this  rule  of  interpreting  a  reve- 
lation  is  necessarily  but  of  limited  application,  and  chiefly  reqpects  those 
parts  of  the  record  in  which  obscure  passages  and  figurative  language 
may  occur.  In  most  others,  a  revelation,  if  compreheninve,  will  be 
found  its  own  interpreter  by  bringing  every  doubtful  case  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  own  unquestionable  general  principles,  and  explicit  decla- 
rations. The  USE  of  reason,  therefore,  in  matters  of  revelation,  is  to 
investigate  the  evidences  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  fairly  and  impar- 
tially to  interpret  it  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation  in 

(4)  Thui  in  the  Scriptures  we  find  numeroui  appeals  of  this  kind :  **  Juigt 
between  me  and  my  vineyard."  **  Are  not  mj  ways  equal  V*  **  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do  right  r*  All  of  which  passages  suppose  that  epdif 
%ndjm9tie§  in  God  aoeord  with  the  ideas  attached  to  the  same  tenw  •*wwf 
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otlier  cases.    Its  umr  is  the  aathoiity  of  Ood.    When  be  has  ezplU 
citly  laid  down  a  doctrine,  that  doctrine  is  to  be  hmnbly  receiredy  what> 
ever  degree  of  rational  eYidence  may  be  afforded  of  its  tmth,  or  with- 
held ;  and  no  torturing  or  perverting  criticisms  can  be  itmoeenUy  resorted 
to»  to  bring  a  doctrine  into  a  better  s^ccordance  with  our  favourite  views 
and  systems,  any  more  than  to  make  a  precept  bend  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  our  vicious  indulgences.    A  larger  scope  than  this  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  assigned  to  human  reason  in  matters  of  revelation,  when  it  Lb 
elevated  to  the  office  o£dL  judge— o,  judge  of  the  evidences  on  which  a 
professed  revelation  rests,  and  a  judge  of  its  meaning  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  established  rules  of  interpretation  in  other  cases.  (5)    But  if 
reason  be  considered  as  a  leamerf  it  may  have  a  much  wider  range  in 
those  fields  of  intelligence  which  a  genuine  revelation  from  God  will 
open  to  our  view.    All  truth,  even  that  which  to  us  is  most  abstruse  and 
mysterious,  is  capable  of  rational  demonstration,  though  not  to  the  rea- 
son of  man,  in  the  present  state,  and  in  some  coses  probably  to  no  reason 
below  that  of  the  Divine  nature.     Truth  is  founded  in  reaUty,  and  for 
that  reason  is  truth.     Some  truths  therefore,  which  a  revelation  only 
could  make  known,  will  often  appear  to  us  rational,  because  consistent 
with  what  we  already  know.     Meditation  upon  them,  or  experience  of 
their  reaUty  in  new  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  placed,  may 
enlarge  that  evidence ;  and  thus  our  views  of  the  conformity  of  many 
of  the  doctrines  revealed,  with  the  nature  and  reality  of  things,  may 
acquire  a  growing  clearness  and  distinctness.     The  observations  of 
others  also  may,  by  reading  and  converse,  be  added  to  our  own,  and 
often  serve  to  carry  out  our  minds  into  some  new  and  richer  vein  of 
thought.     Thus  it  is  that  reason,  instead  of  being  fettered,  as  some 
pretend,  by  being  regulated,  is  enlightened  by  revelation,  and  enabled 
from  the  first  principles,  and  by  the  grand  landmarks  which  it  fur- 
nishes, to  pursue  its  inquiries  into  many  subjects  to  an  extent  which 
enriches  and  ennobles  the  human  intellect,  and  administers  continual 
food  to  the  strength  of  religious  principle.     This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  all  subjects.     Many,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  from 
their  very  nature  wholly  incapable  of  investigation.     At  the  first  step 
we  launch  into  darkness,  and  find  in  religion  as  well  as  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, beyond  certain  limits,  insurmountable  barriers,  which  bid  defiance 
to  human  penetration ;  and  even  where  the  rational  evidence  of  a  truth 
but  nakedly  stated  in  revelation,  or  very  partially  developed,  can  by  human 
powers  be  extended,  that  circumstance  gives  us  no  qualification  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  another  doctrine  which  is  stated  on  the  mere  authority  of 
the  dispenser  of  the  revelation,  and  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  at  all 
to  our  reason.    It  may  belong  to  subjects  of  another  and  a  higher  class ; 

(5)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  thia  chapter,  in  which  two  common  objectione  are 
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uid  if  it  be  ibund  in  the  Record,  is  not  to  be  explained  away  by  principlei 
which  we  may  have  drawn  from  other  truths,  though  reyealed,  for  those 
inferences  have  no  higher  an  authority  than  the  strength  of  our  own 
fiJliUe  powers,  and  consequently  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
declarations  of  an  infallible  teacher,  ascertained  by  just  rules  of  grmm- 
matical  and  literary  interpretation. 


Note  A.— Page  108. 

**  In  whatever  point  of  view,**  says  an  able  living  author,  **  the  subject  be  placed, 
the  same  arguments  which  show  the  incapability  of  man,  by  the  light  of  nature, 
to  ditcover  religious  truth,  will  serve  likewise  to  show,  that,  when  it  is  revealed 
to  him,  he  is  not  warranted  in  judging  of  it  merely  by  the  notions  which  hs 
had  previously  formed.  For  is  it  not  a  solecism  to  affirm,  that  man's  natural 
reason  is  a  fit  standard  for  measuring  the  wisdom  or  truth  of  those  things  with 
which  it  is  wholly  unacquainted,  except  so  far  as  they  have  been  supernatunllj 
revealed?** 

"  But  what,  then,**  (an  objector  will  say,)  "  is  the  province  of  reason  7  Is  it 
altogether  useless  ?  Or  are  we  to  be  precluded  from  using  it  in  this  most  import- 
ant of  all  concerns,  for  our  security  against  error  7** 

Our  answer  is,  that  wo  do  not  lessen  either  the  utility  or  the  dignity  of  human 
reason,  by  thus  confining  the  exorcise  of  it  within  those  natural  boundaries  which 
the  Creator  himself  hath  assigned  to  it.  We  admit,  with  the  Deist,  that  "  reason 
is  the  foundation  of  all  certitude  :**  and  we  admit,  therefore,  that  it  is  fully  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  any  thing  which  is  proposed  to  it  as  a  Divine 
revelation.  But  we  dony  that  it  has  a  right  to  dispute  (because  we  maintain  that 
it  has  not  the  ability  to  disprove)  the  u>iedom  or  the  truth  of  thoso  things  which 
revelation  proposes  to  its  acceptance.  Reason  is  to  judge  whether  those  things 
be  indeed  so  revealed :  and  this  judgment  it  is  to  form,  from  the  evidence  to  that 
effixst.  In  this  respect  it  is  *<  the  foundation  of  certitude,**  because  it  enables  us 
to  ascertain  the /art,  that  God  hath  spoken  to  us.  But  this  fact  once  established, 
the  credibility,  nay,  the  certainty  of  the  things  revealed,  follows  as  of  necessary 
consequence ;  sinco  no  deduction  of  reason  can  be  moro  indubitable  than  this, 
that  whatever  God  reveals  must  be  true.  Here,  then,  the  authority  of  reason 
ceases.  Its  judgment  is  finally  determined  by  the  fact  of  the  revelation  itself: 
and  it  has  thenceforth  nothing  to  do,  but  to  believe  and  to  obey. 

"But  are  we  to  believe  evory  doctrine,  however  incomprehensible,  however 
mysterious,  nay,  however  seemingly  contradictory  to  sonso  and  reason  1** 

We  answer,  that  revelation  is  supposed  to  treat  of  subjects  with  which  man's 
natural  reason  is  not  conversant.  It  la  therefore  to  bo  expected,  that  it  should 
communicate  some  truths  not  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  human  understandings. 
But  these  we  may  safely  receive,  upon  the  authority  which  declares  them,  without 
danger  of  violating  truth.  Real  and  evident  contradictions,  no  man  can,  indeed, 
believe,  whose  intellects  are  sound  and  clear.  But  such  contradictions  are  no 
more  ^^posed  for  our  belief,  than  impossibilities  are  enjoined  for  our  praetiee : 
though  things  difficult  to  understand,  as  well  as  things  hard  to  perform,  may 
perhaps  be  required  of  us,  for  the  trial  of  our  faith  and  resolution.  Seeming  con* 
tradictions  may  also  occur:  but  these  may  seem  to  be  such  because  they  are 
slightly  or  superficially  considered,  or  because  they  are  judged  of  by  principles 
inapplicable  to  the  subject,  and  without  so  clear  a  knowlei^e  of  the  nature  of  tht 
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tfanigB  leraaled,  at  maj  lead  ns  to  form  an  adequate  conoeptioo  of  them.  Theee, 
howeTer,  affotd  no  aolid  argument  againit  the  tmth  of  what  is  propoeed  to  onr 
belief:  since,  unless  we  had  really  such  an  insigrht  into  the  mysterious  ports  of 
nrelation  as  might  enable  us  to  prore  them  to  be  contradictory  and  false,  we 
hare  no  good  ground  for  rejecting  them ;  and  we  only  betray  our  own  ignorance 
and  perverseness  in  refusing  to  take  God's  word  for  the  truth  of  things  which 
pass  man's  understanding. 

The  simple  question,  indsed,  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  it  be  reasonable  to 
believe,  upon  competent  authoriiy,  things  which  we  can  neither  discover  our. 
selves,  nor,  when  discovered,  fully  and  clearly  comprehend  ?  Now  every  person 
of  common  observation  must  be  aware,  that  unless  ho  be  content  to  receive  solely 
upon  the  testimony  of  others  a  gpreat  variety  of  information,  much  of  which  he 
may  be  wholly  unable  to  aooount  for  or  explain,  «he  could  scarcely  obtain  a  com. 
petency  of  knowledge  to  carry  him  safely  through  the  common  concerns  of  lifeu 
And  with  respect  to  scientific  truths,  the  greatest  masters  in  philosophy  know 
full  well  that  many  things  are  reasonably  to  be  believed,  nay,  must  be  believed  on 
sore  and  certain  grounds  of  conviction,  though  they  are  absolutely  incompre. 
hensible  by  our  understandings,  and  even  so  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  other 
troths  of  equal  certainty,  as  to  carry  the  appearance  of  being  contradictory  and 
impossible.  This  will' serve  to  show,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  reaeon  to  believe, 
on  sufficient  authority,  some  things  which  cannot  be  comprehended,  and  soma 
things  which,  from  the  narrow  and  circumscribed  views  wo  are  able  to  take  of 
them,  appear  to  be  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  truth.  The  ground  on  which  we 
believe  such  things,  is  the  strength  and  certainty  of  the  evidence  with  which 
they  are  accompanied.  And  this  is  precisely  the  ground  on  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  believe  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  The  evidence  that  they  corns 
from  Ood^  is,  to  reason  itself,  as  incontrovertible  a  proof  that  they  are  true,  as  in 
matters  of  human  science  would  be  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  of  mathematical 
demonstration. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

AKTiaUITY  OF  THE  SCRIFTVRES. 

From  the  preparatory  course  of  argument  and  observation  which  has 
been  hitherto  pursued,  we  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  question, 
whether  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  conclude  that  such  a  revelation 
of  truth,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  so  necessary  for  the  instruction  and 
moral  correction  of  mankind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance,  inasmuch 
fifly  if  not  found  there,  there  are  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  concluding, 
that  a  revelation  was  never  vouchsafed  to  man,  or  that  it  is  irretrievably 
loeL 

No  person  living  in  an  enlightened  country  will  for  a  moment  con- 
tend,  that  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  or  any  of  the  reputed  sacred 
\rriting8  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  or  Budhists,  can  be  put  into  compett^ 
tkm  with  the  Bible ;  so  that  it  is  universally  acknowledged  among  nSf 
that  there  is  bat  one  book  in  the  world  which  has  claims  to  Divine 
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authority  so  presumptively  substantial  as  to  be  worthy  of  serious  exami- 
natiouy — and  therefore  if  the  advantage  of  supernatural  and  infaHiMe 
instruction  l^as  been  afforded  to  man,  it  may  be  concluded  to  be  found 
in  that  alone.  This  consideration  indicates  the  proper  temper  of  mind 
with  which  such  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  approached. 

Instead  of  wishing  to  discover  that  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  to 
Divine  authority  are  unfounded,  (the  case  it  is  to  be  feared  with  too 
many,)  every  humble  and  sincere  man,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  men- 
tal infirmity,  and  recollecting  the  perplexities  in  which  the  wisest  of 
men  have  been  involved  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  will  widi  to 
find  at  length  an  infallible  guide,  and  will  examine  the  evidences  of  the 
Bible  with  an  anxious  desire  that  he  may  find  sufficient  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge their  Divine  authority  ;  and  he  will  feel,  that,  should  he  be 
disappointed,  he  has  met  with  a  painful  misfortune,  and  not  a  matter  for 
triumph.  If  this  temper  of  mind,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  fiiD, 
and  even  severe  examination  of  the  claims  of  Scripture,  does  not  exist, 
the  person  destitute  of  it  is  neither  a  tincere  nor  an  earnest  inquirer  after 
truth. 

We  may  go  farther  and  say,  though  we  have  no  wish  to  prejudge  the 
argument,  that  if  the  person  examining  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  their  pretensions  to  Divine  authority,  has  had  the 
means  of  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  their  contents,  he  ought,  if  a 
lover  of  virtue  as  well  as  trtUJi,  to  be  predisposed  in  their  favour ;  and 
that,  if  he  is  not,  the  moral  state  of  his  heart  is  liable  to  great  suspicion. 
For  that  the  theological  system  of  the  Scriptures  is  in  favour  of  the 
highest  virtues,  cannot  be  denied.  It  both  prescribes  them,  and  affords 
the  strongest  possible  motives  to  their  cultivation.  Love  to  God,  and  to 
aU  mankind ;  meekness,  courtesy,  charity ;  the  government  of  the  appe- 
tites and  affections  within  the  rules  of  temperance ;  the  renunciation  of 
evil  imaginations,  and  sins  of  the  heart ;  exact  justice  in  all  our  deal- 
ings ; — ^these,  and  indeed  every  other  virtue,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and 
personal,  are  clearly  taught,  and  solemnly  conunanded :  and  it  might  be 
confidently  put  to  every  candid  person,  however  skeptical,  whether  the 
universal  observance  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  by  all  ranks  and 
nations,  would  not  produce  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  society,  and 
secure  universal  peace,  friendship,  and  happiness.  This  he  would  not 
deny  ;  this  has  been  acknowledged  by  some  infidel  writers  thems^ves ; 
and  if  so, — ^if  afler  all  the  bewildering  speculations  of  the  wisest  men  on 
religious  and  moral  subjects,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  nothing 
definite  and  influential,  a  book  is  presented  to  us  which  shows  what  virtue 
is,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it ;  which  enforces  it  by  sufficient  sanc- 
tions, and  points  every  individual  and  every  community  to  a  certain 
remedy  for  all  their  vices,  disorders,  and  miseries ; — we  must  renounce 
all  title  to  be  considered  lovers  of  virtue  and  ioyers  of  our  species,  if  we 
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do  not  feel  ouxBelyes  interested  in  the  estaWiwhinent  of  its  claims  to 
Divine  authority ;  and  because  we  love  virtue,  we  shall  wish  that  the 
proof  of  this  in^rtant  point  may  be  found  satisfactory.  This  surely 
is  the  temper  of  mind  we  ought  to  bring  to  such  an  inquiry ;  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Scriptures  by  those  who  are  not  under  its  influence, 
is  rather  a  presumption  in  their  favour  than  a  consideration  which 
throws  upon  them  the  least  discredit. 

In  addition  to  the  proofs  which  have  been  given  of  the  neceuity  ot 
a  revelation,  both  from  the  reason  of  things,  and  the  actual  circum. 
stances  of  the  world,  it  has  been  established,  that  miracles  actually  per- 
formed, and  prophecies  really  uttered  and  clearly  accomplished,  are 
satisfactory  proo&of  the  authority  of  a  conununication  of  the  will  of 
God  through  the  agency  of  men.  We  have  however  stated,  that  in 
cases  where  we  are  not  witnesses  of  the  miracles,  and  auditors  of  the 
predictions,  but  obtain  information  respecting  them  from  some  record, 
we  must,  before  we  can  admit  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
them,  be  assured,  that  the  record  was  early  and  faithfully  made,  and  has 
been  uncorruptly  kept,  with  respect  to  the  miracles ;  and,  with  respect 
to  the  prophecies,  that  they  were  also  uttered  and  recorded  previously 
to  those  events  occurring  which  are  alleged  to  be  accomplishments  of 
them*  These  are  points  necessary  to  be  ascertained  before  it  is  worth 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether  the  alleged  miracles  have  any  claim  to 
be  considered  as  miraculous  in  a  proper  sense,  and  the  predictions  as 
Tevelations  from  an  onmiscient,  and,  consequently,  a  Divine  Being. 

The  first  step  in  this  inquiry  is,  to  ascertain  the  existence,  age,  and 
actions,  of  the  leading  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  instruments 
by  whom  it  is  professed  the  revelations  they  contain  were  made  known. 

With  respect  to  these  persons  it  is  not  necessary  that  our  attention 
ehould  be  directed  to  more  than  two,  Moses  and  Chbist, — one  the 
reputed  agent  of  the  Mosaic,  the  other  the  author  of  the  Christian 
revelation ;  because  the  evidence  which  establishes  their  existence  and 
actions,  and  the  period  of  both,  will  also  establish  all  that  is  stated  in 
the  same  records  as  to  the  subordinate  and  succeeding  agents. 

The  Biblical  record  states,  that  Moses  was  the  leader  and  legislator 
of  the  nation  of  the  Jews  near  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  according  to  the  common  chronology.  This  is  grounded  upon 
the  tradition  and  national  history  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  so 
far  from  there  being  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  much  less  to  suppose, 
with  an  extravagant  fancy  of  some  modern  infidels,  that  Moses  was  a 
mythological  personage,  the  very  same  principles  of  historical  evidence 
which  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  any  unquestioned  fact  of  profane  history, 
assure  us  of  the  truth  of  this.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Jews 
existed  very  anciently  as  a  nation.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  it  has 
been  an  uninterrupted  and  universally  received  tradition  among  them 
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in  all  ages,  that  Moses  led  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  first  gave  them  their 
■ystem  of  laws  and  religion.  The  history-  of  that  event  they  hare  in 
writing,  and  also  the  laws  attributed  to  him.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
leading  events  of  their  history  contradicted  by  remaining  authentic 
historical  records  of  those  nations  with  whom  they  were  geographi- 
cally and  politically  related,  to  support  any  suspicion  of  its  accuracy; 
and  as  their  institutions  must  have  been  established  and  enjoined  by 
some  political  authority,  and  bear  the  marks  of  a  systematic  arrange 
ment,  established  at  once,  and  not  growing  up  under  the  operation  of 
circumstances  at  distant  periods,  to  one  superior  and  commanding  mind 
they  are  most  reasonably  to  be  attributed.  The  Jews  refer  them  to 
Moses,  and  if  this  be  denied,  no  proof  can  be  offered  in  fiivour  of  any 
other  person  being  entitled  to  that  honour.  The  history  is  therefi>re 
uncontradicted  by  any  opposing  evidence,  and  can  only  be  denied  on 
some  principle  of  skepticism  which  would  equally  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  all  history  whatever. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  records  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  is  called  Jbsus  Christ,  because  he  professed  to  be  the  Messias 
predicted  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by 
his  fdlowers ;  and  his  birth  is  fixed  upward  of  eighteen  centuries  agow 
This  also  is  at  least  uncontradicted  testimony.  The  Christian  religion 
exists,  and  must  have  had  an  author.  Like  the  institutions  of  Moses^ 
it  bears  the  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  one  mind  ;  and,  as  a  the(4o- 
gical  system,  presents  no  indications  of  a  gradual  and  successive  ela- 
boration. There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  such  religion  as  that 
of  Christianity,  and  when  pagan  idolatry  and  Judaism  universally  pre- 
vailed ;  it  follows,  that  there  once  flourished  a  teacher  to  whom  it  owed 
its  origin,  and  all  tradition  and  history  unite  in  their  testimony,  that 
that  lawgiver  was  Jesus  Christ.  No  other  person  has  ever  been  ad- 
duced, living  at  a  later  period,  as  the  founder  of  this  form  of  religion. 

To  the  existence,  and  the  respective  antiquity  ascribed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  many  ancient 
writers  give  ample  testimony ;  who  being  themselves  neither  of  the 
Jewish  nor  Christian  religion,  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  de- 
sign to  furnish  evidence  of  the  truth  of  either.  Mattstho,  Chebbxo5, 
Apollonius,  and  Ltsihachus,  beside  some  other  ancient  Egyptians, 
whose  histories  are  now  lost,  are  quoted  by  Josephus,  as  extant  in  his 
days ;  and  passages  are  collected  from  them,  in  which  they  agree  that 
Moses  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  when  they  departed  from  Egypt,  and 
the  founder  of  their  laws.  Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the  century  be- 
fore Christ,  {Geog.  1.  16,)  gives  an  account  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as 
forbidding  images,  and  limiting  Divine  worship  to  one  invisible  and 
imiveital  Being.    Jvsmr,  a  Roman  historian,  in  his  d6th  book  devotes 
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a  chapter  to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews ;  represents  them  •• 
■pmng  from  ten  sons  of  Israel,  and  creaks  of  Moses  as  the  commander 
of  the  Jews  who  went  out  of  Egypt,  of  the  institution  of  the  Sahbath, 
and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron.  Puirr  speaks  of  Moses  as  giving  rise 
to  a  sect  of  Magicians,  probably  with  reference  to  his  contest  with  the 
magicians  of  Egypt.  Tacitus  says,  ^  Moses  gave  a  new  form  of  wor- 
ship to  the  Jews,  and  a  system  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  reverse  of 
every  thing  known  to  any  other  age  or  country."  Juvenal,  in  his  "" 
14th  Satire,  mentions  Moses  as  the  author  of  a  volume,  which  was 
preserved  with  great  care  among  the  Jews,  by  which  the  worship  of 
images  and  eating  swine's  flesh  were  forbidden  ;  and  circumcision  and 
the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  strictly  enjoined.  Lonoinus  cites 
Moses  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  and  praises  the  sublimity  of  his 
style  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  creation.  The  Obfhic  verses, 
which  are  very  ancient,  inculcate  the  worship  of  one  God,  as  recom 
mended  by  that  law  '*  which  was  given  by  him  who  was  drawn  out  of 
the  water,  and  received  two  tables  of  stone  from  the  hand  of  God." — 
(£ttf  •  Pr<8p.  £o.  1. 18,  c.  xii.)  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  first  hock, 
when  he  treats  of  those  who  consider  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
their  laws,  adds,  ^  Among  the  Jews  was  Moses,  who  called  God  by  the 
name  of  locj,  Itio"  meaning  Jehovah.  Justin  Maxttb  expresslj' 
says,  that  most  of  the  historians,  poets,  lawgivers,  and  philosophere 
of  the  Greeks,  mention  Moses  as  the  leader  and  prince  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  From  all  these  testimonies,  and  many  more  were  it  necessar}* 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  as  commonly  received  among 
ancient  nations,  as  among  the  Jews  themselves,  that  Moses  was  the 
founder  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  state. 

As  to  Chbist,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  testimony  of  two  his- 
torians, whose  antiquity  no  one  ever  thought  of  disputing.  Subtonius 
mentions  him  by  name,  and  says,  that  Claudius  expelled  from  Rome 
those  who  adhered  to  his  cause.  (6)  Tacitus  records  the  progress 
which  the  Christian  religion  had  made ;  the  violent  death  its  founder 
had  suffered ;  that  he  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  that  Pi* 
late  was  then  procurator  of  Judea ;  and  that  the  original  author  of  this 
profession  was  Christ.  (7)  Thus,  not  only  the  real  existence  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  but  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  exactly  ascer . 
tained  from  writings,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  never  been  doubted. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Books  which  contain  the  history,  the  doc . 
trines,  and  the  laws,  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  lawgivers,  is  next 
to  be  considered,  and  the  evidence  is  not  less  satisfactory.     The  im- 

(6)  Judeos  impulsore  Christo  uuidue  tumultuantes  Romd  expulit.  (Sukt.  E!dit 
Var.  p.  544.) 

(7)  Avetor  nominif  tjuB  Ghristns,  fui  Tibario  imperitanto,  per  procnratoran 
Fwitimn  Pilatnm  aapplicio  afibotns  ent.    (Afmml.  L  5.) 
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portance  of  this  fact  in  the  argument  is  obvious.     If  the  writings  in 
question  were  made  at,  or  very  near,  the  time  in  which  the  miracoloaB 
acts  recorded  in  them  were  performed,  then  the  evidence  of  those 
events  having  occurred  is  rendered  the  stronger,  for  they  were  written 
at  the  time  when  many  were  still  living  who  might  have  contradicted 
the  narration  if  false ;  and  the  improbability  is  also  greater*  that,  in 
the  very  age  and  place  when  and  where  those  events  are  said  to  have 
been  performed,  any  writer  would  have  dared  to  run  the  hazaii^  of 
prompt,  certain,  and  disgraceful  detection*    It  is  equally  important  in 
the  evidence  of  prophecy ;  for  if  the  predictions  were  recorded  long 
before  the  events  which  accomplished  them  took  place,  then  the  only 
question  which  remains  is,  whether  the  accomplishment  is  satiBfiic- 
tory  ;  for  then  the  evidence  becomes  irresistible. 

With  respect  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  antiquity.  The 
Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living  language  soon  after  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity,  and  the  learned  agree  that  there  was  no  gprammar 
made  for  the  Hebrew  till  many  ages  after.  The  difficulty  of  a  forgery, 
at  any  period  after  the  time  of  that  captivity,  is  therefore  apparent. 
Of  these  books  too  there  was  a  Greek  translation  made  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  laid  up 
in  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Josephus  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  among  the  Jews,  in 
which  he  expressly  mentions  the  five  books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the 
Prophets,  four  of  H3rmns  and  Moral  Precepts ;  and  if,  as  many  critics 
maintain,  Ruth  was  added  to  Judges,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah to  his  Prophecies,  the  number  agrees  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  it  is  received  at  the  present  day. 

The  Samaritans,  who  separated  from  the  Jews  many  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  have  in  their  language  a  Pentateuch*  in  the 
main  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  pagan  writers  before 
cited,  with  many  others,  speak  of  Moses  not  only  as  a  lawgiver  and  a 
prince,  but  as  the  author  of  books  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Jews*  (8) 

If  the  writings  of  Moses  then  are  not  genuine,  the  forgery  must 
have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  a  few  considerations 
will  show,  that  at  any  time  this  was  impossible. 

These  books  could  never  have  been  surreptitiously  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  Moses,  as  the  argument  of  Leslie  most  fully  proves : — **  It  is 
impossiUe  that  those  books  should  have  been  received  as  his,  if  not 
written  by  him,  because  they  speak  of  themselves  as  delivered  by  Mo- 
ses, and  kept  in  the  ark  from  his  time :  '  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book  until 

(8)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  thk  ohapter,  ftr  a  larger  proof  of  tlM  abote 
partieoli 
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they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  who  bore  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that 
it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  lagainst  thee,'  Deut.  xxxi,  24-26.  A  copy 
of  this  book  was  also  to  be  left  with  the  king  :  '  And  it  shall  be,  when 
he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy 
of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites ; 
and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his 
life,'  dec,  Deut.  xviii,  18.  This  book  of  the  law  thus  speaks  of  itself; 
not  only  as  a  history  or  relation  of  what  things  were  done,  but  as  the 
standing  and  municipal  law  and  statutes  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  bind- 
ing the  king  as  well  as  the  people.  Now  in  whatever  age  after  Moses 
this  book  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forged,  it  was  impossible  that 
it  could  be  received  as  truth,  because  it  was  not  then  to  be  found  (as  it 
professed  to  be)  either  in  the  ark  or  with  the  king,  or  any  where  else ; 
for  when  first  invented,  every  body  must  know  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  it  before. 

^  Could  any  man,  now  at  this  day,  invent  a  book  of  statutes  or  acts 
of  parliament  for  England,  and  make  it  pass  upon  the  nation  as  the  only 
book  of  statutes  that  ever  they  had  known  ?  Aa  impossible  was  it  for 
the  books  of  Moses  (if  they  were  invented  in  any  age  after  Moses)  to 
have  been  received  for  what  they  declare  themselves  to  be,  viz.  the  sta- 
tutes and  municipal  law  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews  :  and  to  have  per- 
suaded the  Jews,  that  they  had  owned  and  acknowledged  these  books, 
all  along  from  the  days  of  Moses,  to  that  day  in  which  they  were  first 
invented ;  that  is,  that  they  had  owned  them  before  they  had  ever  so 
much  as  heard  of  them.  Nay,  more,  the  whole  nation  must,  in  an  in- 
stant,  forget  their  former  laws  and  government,  if  they  could  receive 
these  books  as  being  their  former  laws.  And  they  could  not  otherwise 
receive  them,  because  they  vouched  themselves  so  to  be.  Let  me  ask 
the  Deists  but  one  short  question  :  Was  there  ever  a  book  of  sham  laws, 
which  were  not  the  laws  of  the  nation,  palmed  upon  any  people,  since 
the  world  began?  If  not,  with  what  face  can  they  say  this  of  the  book 
of  laws  of  the  Jews?  Why  will  they  say  that  of  them  which  they 
confess  impossible  in  any  nation,  or  among  any  people  ? 

^  But  they  must  be  yet  more  unreasonable.  For  the  books  of  Moses  have 
a  farther  demonstration  of  their  truth  than  even  other  law  books  have ; 
for  they  not  only  contain  the  laws,  but  give  a  historical  account  of  their 
institution,  and  the  practice  of  them  from  that  time :  as  of  the  passover, 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  first  born  in  Egypt,  Num.  viii,  17,  18  : 
and  that  the  same  day,  all  the  first  bom  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and 
beast,  were,  by  a  perpetuallaw,  dedicated  to  God  :  and  the  Levites  taken 
Gxr  all  the  first  bom  of  the  children  of  Israel.  That  Aaron's  rod, 
budded,  was  kept  in  the  ark,  in  memory  of  the  rebeUion,  and 
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wonderful  destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirarn ;  and  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  priesthood  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  As  likewise  the  pot  of 
manna,  in  memory  of  their  having  been  fed  with  it  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness.  That  the  brazen  serpent  was  kept  (which  remained  to  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xviii^  4,)  in  memory  of  that  wonderful 
deliverance,  by  only  looking  upon  it,  from  the  biting  of  the  fiery  serpents, 
Numbers  xxi,  9.  The  feast  of  pentecost,  in  memory  of  the  dreadful 
appearance  of  God  upon  Mount  Horeb,  &c. 

''  And  beside  these  remembrances  of  particular  actions  and  occur- 
rences, there  were  other  solemn  institutions  in  memory  of  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt,  in  the  general,  which  included  all  the  particularB. 
As  of  the  Sabbath,  Deut.  v,  15.  Their  daily  sacrifices  and  yearly  expia- 
tion;  their  new  moons,  and  several  feasts  and  fasts.  So  that  there 
were  yearly,  monthly,  weekly,  daily  remembrances  and  recognitions  of 
these  things. 

*^  And  not  only  so,  but  the  books  of  the  same  Moses  tell  us,  that  a  par- 
ticular  tribe  (of  Levi)  was  appointed  and  consecrated  by  God  as  his 
priests ;  by  whose  hands,  and  none  other,  the  sacrifices  of  tho  people 
were  to  be  ofiered,  and  these  solemn  institutions  to  be  celebrated. 
That  it  was  death  for  any  other  to  approach  the  altar.  That  their  high 
priest  wore  a  glorious  mitre,  and  magnificent  robes  of  God's  own  coo- . 
trivancc,  with  the  miraculous  Urim  and  Thummim  in  his  breastplate, 
whence  the  Divine  responses  were  given.  Num.  xxvii,  21.  That  at  his 
word  the  king  and  all  the  people  were  to  go  out,  and  to  come  in.  That 
these  Levites  were  likewise  the  chief  judges  even  in  all  civil  causes, 
and  that  it  was  death  to  resist  their  sentence,  Deut.  xvii,  8—13 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiii,  4.  Now  whenever  it  can  be  supposed  that  these  books  of  Moses  were 
forged  in  some  ages  after  Moses,  it  is  impossible  they  could  have  been 
received  as  true,  unless  the  forgers  could  have  made  the  whole  nation 
believe,  that  they  had  received  these  books  from  their  fathers,  had  been 
instructed  in  them  when  tliey  were  children,  and  had  taught  them  to  their 
children ;  moreover,  that  they  had  all  been  circumcised,  and  did  circum- 
cise their  children,  in  pursuance  to  what  was  commanded  in  these  books : 
that  they  had  observed  the  yearly  passovcr,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  new 
moons,  and  all  these  several  feasts,  fasts,  and  ceremonies,  commanded  in 
these  books  :  that  they  had  never  eaten  any  swine's  flesh,  or  other  meats 
prohibited  in  these  books :  that  they  had  a  magnificent  tabernacle,  with 
a  visible  priesthood  to  administer  in  it,  which  was  confined  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi ;  over  whom  was  placed  a  glorious  high  priest,  clothed  with 
great  and  mighty  prerogatives,  whose  death  only  could  deliver  thoee  that 
were  fled  to  the  cities  of  refuge.  Num.  xxxv,  25,  28.  And  that  these 
priests  were  their  ordinary  judges,  even  in  civil  matters :  I  say,  was  it 
possible  to  have  persuaded  a  whole  nation  of  men,  that  they  had  known 
and  practised  all  these  things  if  they  had  not  done  it!  or, eecondly,  to 
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hare  received  a  book  for  tmth,  which  said  they  had  practised  themt 
mud  appealed  to  that  practice  T 

**  But  now  let  us  descend  to  the  utmost  degree  of  supposition,  viz. 
that  these  things  were  practised,  before  these  books  of  Moses  were 
Ibrged ;  and  that  those  books  did  only  impose  upon  the  nation,  in  making 
them  believe  that  they  had  kept  these  observances  in  memory  of  such 
and  such  things  as  were  inserted  in  those  books. 

^  Well  then,  let  us  proceed  upon  this  supposition,  (however  groundless,) 
and  now,  will  not  the  same  impoesibiUties  occur,  as  in  the  former  case  t 
For,  first,  this  must  suppose  that  the  Jews  kept  all  these  observances  in 
memory  of  nothing,  or  without  knowing  any  thing  of  their  original,  or 
the  reason  why  they  kept  them.  Whereas  these  very  observances  did 
express  the  ground  and  reason  of  their  being  kept,  as  the  passover,  in 
memory  of  God's  passing  over  the  children  of  the  Israehtes,  in  that 
night  wherein  he  slew  all  the  first  bom  of  Egypt,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

^  But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose,  contrary  both  to  reason  and  matter  of 
fact*  that  the  Jews  did  not  know  any  reason  at  all  why  they  kept  these 
observances ;  yet  was  it  possible  to  put  it  upon  them — that  they  had 
kept  taese  observances  in  memory  of  what  they  had  never  heard  of 
before  that  day,  whensoever  you  will  suppose  that  these  books  of  Moses 
were  first  forged  ?  For  example,  suppose  I  should  now  forge  some 
romantic  story  of  strange  things  done  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  this,  should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Christian  world 
that  they  had  all  along,  from  that  day  to  this,  kept  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  memory  of  such  a  hero,  an  Apollonius,  a  Barcosbas,  or  a 
Mohammed ;  and  had  all  been  baptized  in  his  name ;  and  swore  by 
his  name,  and  upon  that  very  book  (which  I  had  then  forged,  and  which 
they  never  saw  before,)  in  their  public  judicatures ;  that  this  book  was 
their  Gospel  and  law,  which  they  had  ever  since  that  time,  these  thou, 
land  years  past,  universally  received  and  owned,  and  none  other.  I 
would  ask  any  Deist,  whether  he  thinks  it  possible  that  such  a  cheat 
could  pass,  or  such  a  legend  be  received  as  the  Gospel  of  Christians , 
and  that  they  could  be  made  believe  that  they  never  had  any  other 
GotpelT 

^  Let  me  give  one  very  fiuniliar  example  more  in  this  case.  There 
IS  the  Stonehenge  in  Salisbury  Plain,  every  body  knows  it ;  and  yet  none 
knows  the  reason  why  those  great  stones  were  set  there,  or  by  whom, 
or  in  memory  of  what. 

^Now,  suppose  I  should  write  a  book  to-morrow,  and  tell  them  that 
these  stones  were  set  up  by  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  or  Garagantua,  in 
memory  of  such  and  such  of  their  actions.  And  for  a  farther  con* 
firmation  of  this,  should  s^y  in  this  book,  that  it  was  written  at  the  time 
when  such  actions  were  done,  and  by  the  very  actors  themselves,  or 
eye  witnesses.     And  that  this  book  had  been  received  as  truth,  and 

Vol.  I.  8 
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quoted  by  authors  of  the  greatest  reputation  in  all  ages  since.  More-— ^ 
over  that  this  book  was  well  known  in  England,  and  enjoined  by  act  of 
pariiament  to  be  taught  our  children,  and  that  we  did  teach  it  to  our 
children,  and  had  been  taught  it  ourselves  when  we  were  children.  I 
ask  any  Deist,  whether  he  thinks  this  could  pass  upon  England!  and 
whether,  if  I,  or  any  other  should  insist  upon  it,  we  should  not,  instead 
of  being  believed,  be  sent  to  Bedlam  7 

^  Now,  let  us  compare  this  with  the  Stonehenge,  as  I  may  call  it,  or 
twelve  great  stones  set  up  at  Gilgal,  which  is  told  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Joshua.  The(0^  is  said,  verse  6,  that  the  reason  why  they  were 
set  up  was,  that  when  their  children  in  afler  ages,  should  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  it  should  be  told  them. 

^  And  the  thing  in  memory  of  which  they  were  set  up,  was  such  as 
could  not  possibly  be  imposed  upon  that  nation,  at  that  time  when  it  was 
said  to  be  done ;  it  was  as  wonderful  and  miraculous  as  their  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea. 

^  For  notice  was  given  to  the  Israelites  the  day  before,  of  this  great 
miracle  to  be  done.  Josh,  iii,  5.  It  was  done  at  noon-day  before  the 
whole  nation.  And  when  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  divided,  it  was  not 
at  any  low  ebb,  but  at  the  time  when  that  river  overflowed  all  his  banks, 
verse  15.  And  it  was  done,  not  by  winds,  or  in  length  of  time  whidi 
winds  must  take  to  do  it ;  but  all  on  the  sudden,  as  soon  as  the  *  feet  of 
the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  then 
the  waters  which  came  down  from  above,  stood  and  rose  up  upon  a 
heap,  very  far  from  the  city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan ;  and  those 
that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  Salt  sea,  fidled, 
and  were  cut  off:  and  the  people  passed  over,  right  against  Jericho. 
The  priests  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan  till  all  the  armies  of  Israel  had 
passed  over.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Liord  were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
the  soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  lift  up  upon  the  dry  land,  that  the 
waters  of  Jordan  returned  into  their  place,  and  flowed  over  all  hiii 
banks  as  they  did  before.  And  the  people  came  out  of  Jordan  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal  on  the  east  border 
of  Jericho,  and  those  twelve  stones  which  they  took  out  of  Jordan  did 
Joshua  pitch  in  Gilgal.  And  he  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing, When  your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  sajring, 
What  mean  these  stones  ?  Then  shall  ye  let  your  children  know,  saying 
Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried 
up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ye  were  passed  over ;  as 
the  Lord  your  God  did  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  dried  up  from  befixre 
08,  until  we  were  gone  over,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is  mighty  :  that  ye  might  fear  the  Lnd 
your  God  for  ever/  Chap,  iv,  firom  verse  18, 
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**  Now,  to  form  our  argument,  let  us  suppose  that  there  never  was 
loy  such  thing  as  that  passage  over  Jordan  ;  that  these  stones  at  Gilgal 
irere  set  up  upon  some  other  occasion,  in  some  afler  age ;  and  then,  that 
ome  designing  man  invented  this  book  of  Joshua,  and  said  that  it  was 
oitten  by  Joshua  at  that  time,  aod  gave  this  stonage  at  Gilgal,  for  a 
cstimony  of  the  truth  of  it ;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him.  We  know 
lie  stonage  at  Gilgal,  but  we  never  heard  before  of  this  reason  for  it, 
lOT  of  this  book  of  Joshua.  Where  has  it  been  all  this  while  1  And 
irhere,  and  how  came  you,  afler  so  many  ages,  to  find  it  1  Beside,  this 
took  teUs  us,  that  this  passage  over  Jordan  was  ordained  to  be  taught 
•ur  children,  from  age  to  age ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  were  always  to 
K3  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  that  stonage  at  Gilgal,  as  a  memorial  of 
t.  But  we  were  never  taught  it,  when  we  were  children ;  nor  did  ever 
each  our  children  any  such  thing.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  it  could 
lave  been  forgotten,  while  so  remarkable  a  stonage  did  continue,  which 
vas  set  up  for  that  and  no  other  end ! 

^  And  if,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  no  such  imposition  could  bo 
>ut  upon  us  as  to  the  stonage  in  Salisbury  Plain ;  how  much  less  could 
t  he  to  the  stonage  at  Gilgal  t 

^  And  if^  where  we  know  not  the  reason  of  a  bare  naked  monument, 
Rich  a  sham  reason  cannot  be  imposed,  how  much  more  is  it  impossible 
o  impose  upon  us  in  actions  and  observances,  which  we  celebrate  in 
nemory  of  particular  passages  ?  How  impossible  to  make  us  forget  those 
)a8sages  which  we  daily  conunemorate ;  and  persuade  us  that  we  had 
dways  kept  such  institutions  in  memory  of  what  we  never  heard  of 
Nsfbre ;  that  is,  that  we  knew  it  before  we  knew  it !" 

This  able  reasoning  has  never  been  refuted,  nor  can  be ;  and  if  the 
looks  of  the  law  must  have  been  written  by  Moses,  it  is  as  easy  to  prove 
hat  Moses  himself  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  have  deceived 
he  people  by  an  imposture,  and  a  pretence  of  miraculous  attestations, 
B  order,  like  some  later  lawgivers  among  the  heathens,  to  bring  the 
loople  more  willingly  to  submit  to  his  institutions.  The  very  instances 
)f  miracle  he  gives,  rendered  this  impossible.  ^  Suppose,"  says  the 
same  writer,  "  any  man  should  pretend,  that  yesterday  he  divided  the 
Fhames,  in  presence  of  all  the  people  of  London,  and  carried  the  whole 
^ity,  naen,  women,  and  children,  over  to  Southwark,  on  dry  land,  the 
nraters  standing  like  walls  on  both  sides :  I  say,  it  is  morally  impossible 
that  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  London,  that  this  was  true,  when 
Bifery  man,  woman,  and  child,  could  contradict  him,  and  say,  that  this 
iru  a  notorious  falsehood,  for  that  they  had  not  seen  the  Thames  so 
fivided,  nor  had  gone  over  on  dry  land. 

^^  As  to  Moses,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  me,  that  he  could  not  have 
peraoaded  600,000  men,  that  he  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  through 
the  Red  Sea;  fed  them  forty  yeaiSi  without  bread,  by  miraculous  manna. 
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and  the  other  matters  of  fact,  recorded  in  his  books,  if  they  had  not 
been  true.   Because  every  man's  senses  that  was  then  alive  must  hav^ 
contradicted  it.     And  therefore  he  must  have  imposed  upon  all  thei^ 
sonsesi  if  he  could  have  made  them  believe  it,  when  it  was  false  an^ 
no  such  things  done. 

''  From  the  same  reason,  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him  to  hav^ 
made  them  receive  his  five  books  as  truth,  and  not  to  have  rejectecS- 
them  as  a  manifest  imposture,  which  told  of  all  these  things  as  donf^^ 
before  their  eyes,  if  they  had  not  been  so  done.   See  how  positively  be- 
speaks to  them,  Deut.  xi,  2,  to  verse  8  :  '  And  know  you  this  day,  for  F 
speak  not  with  your  chiklren,  which  have  not  known,  and  which  have 
not  seen  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  his 
mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched-out  arm,  and  his  miracles,  aid  his  acts, 
which  he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of  E^gypt, 
and  unto  all  Ms  land,  and  what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Eg3rpt,  unto  their 
horses,  and  to  their  chariots ;  how  he  made  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued  after  you ;  and  how  the  Lord  hath 
destroyed  them  unto  this  day :  And  what  he  did  unto  you  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  until  ye  came  unto  this  place ;  and  what  he  did  unto  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliah,  the  son  of  Reuben,  how  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their  households,  and  their  tents,  and 
all  the  substance  that  was  in  their  possession,  in  the  midst  of  all  IsraeL 
But  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
did,'  dec. 

**  From  hence  we  must  suppose  it  impossiUe  that  these  books  of 
Moses  (if  an  imposture)  could  have  been  invented  and  put  upon  the 
people  who  were  then  alive  when  all  these  things  were  said  to  be  done." 

By  these  arguments  (9)  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  Moses  are  established ;  and  as  to  those  of  the  prophets,  which,  with 
some  predictions  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  comprise  the  prophetic 
branch  of  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  revelations  they 
contain,  it  can  be  proved  both  from  Jewish  tradition,  the  list  of  Josephus, 
the  Greek  translation,  and  from  their  being  quoted  by  ancient  writers, 
that  they  existed  many  ages  before  several  of  those  events  occurred,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  in  the  proper  place  as  eminent  and  unequivocal 
instances  of  prophetic  accomplishment.    This  part  of  the  argument  wiU 

(9)  The  reasoning  of  Leslie,  so  incontrorertible  as  to  the  four  last  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  does  not  so  fully  apply  to  the  book  of  Genesis.  Few,  however, 
will  dispute  the  genuineness  of  this,  if  that  of  the  other  books  of  Moses  be  eott. 
ceded.  That  the  book  of  Genesis  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  other  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  is,  however,  certain,  for  Exodus  constantly  refers  to  erents 
nowhere  recorded  but  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  without  the  book  of  Genesis, 
the  abrupt  commencement  of  Exodus  woi  Id  have  been  as  unintelligible  to  the 
Jews  as  it  would  be  to  us.  The  Pentatea  h  must  therefore  be  oonsidi 
book,  under  five  dhrisions,  hanng  a  mntiial  x>faere&ee  and  dependenoe. 
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tlierefore  be  also  sufficiently  established :  the  prc^ecy  will  be  shown  to 
nave  been  delivered  long  before  the  erent,  and  the  erent  will  be  proved 
to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  A  more  minute  examination  of  the 
date  of  the  prophetic  books  rather  bekmgs  to  those  who  write  expressly 
on  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

The  same  author  from  whom  we  have  already  largely  quoted,  {Ledie,) 
applies  his  celebrated  four  rules  for  determining  the  truth  of  matters  of 
fact  in  general,  with  equal  force  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospd  history  as  to 
those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The  rules  are,  **  1.  That  the 
matter  of  fact  be  such,  as  that  men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and  ears, 
may  be  judges  of  it. — 2.  That  it  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the 
-world. — 8.  That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up  in  memory  of 
it,  but  some  outward  actions  be  performed.— 4.  That  such  monuments 
ond  such  actions  and  observances  be  instituted,  and  do  commence  from 
^e  time  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  done." 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  these  rules  are  applied  to  the 
books  of  Moses.     The  author  thus  applies  them  to  the  Gospel : — 

**  I  come  now  to  show,  that  as  in  the  matters  of  fact  of  Moses,  so 

likewise  all  these  four  marks  do  meet  in  the  matters  of  fact  which  are 

Tecorded  in  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour.     And  my  work  herein 

'will  be  the  shorter,  because  all  that  is  said  before  of  Moses  and  his  books, 

is  every  way  as  applicable  to  Christ  and  his  Grospel.     His  works  and 

Ida  miracles  are  there  said  to  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

aa  he  argued  to  lus  accusers,  *  I  spake  openly  to  the  world,  and  in  secret 

have  I  said  nothing,'  John  xviii,  20.     It  is  told.  Acts  ii,  41,  that  three 

thousand  at  one  time,  and  Acts  iv,  4,  that  above  five  thousand  at  ano 

Iher  time,  were  converted  upon  conviction  of  what  themselves  had  seen, 

what  had  been  done  publicly  before  their  eyes,  wherein  it  was  impossible 

to  have  imposed  upon  them.    Therefore  here  were  the  two  first  rules 

before  mentioned. 

**  Then  for  the  two  second :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
instituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of  these  things ;  and  they  were  not 
instituted  in  afler  ages,  but  at  the  very  time  when  these  things  were  said 
to  be  done ;  and  have  been  observed  without  interruption,  in  all  ages 
throiigh  the  whole  Christian  world,  down  all  the  way  firom  that  time  to 
this.  And  Christ  himself  did  ordain  apostles  and  other  ministers  of  his 
Gospel,  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  to  govern  his 
Clnirch :  and  that  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  Matt,  xviii, 
20.  Accordingly,  they  have  continued  by  regular  succession  to  this 
day :  and  no  doubt  ever  shall  while  the  earth  shall  last.  So  that  the 
Christian  clergy  are  as  notorious  a  matter  of  &ct,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi 
among  the  Jews.  And  the  Gospel  is  as  much  a  law  to  the  Christians, 
aa  the  book  of  Moses  to  the  Jews :  and  it  being  part  of  the  matters  of 
act  related  in  the  Gtmpdf  that  sodi  an  order  of  men  were  vjr^vfkXfi^ 
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permmSf  acqucankmce  with  facts,  candour  of  mind,  and  reoerence 
intih.**    (Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.) 

A  second  source  of  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  eran- 
gelists,  may  be  brought  from  the  testimonies  of  adversaries  and  hea- 
thens  to  the  leading  facts  which  they  record. 

No  public  contradiction  of  this  history  was  ever  put  forth  by  the 
Jewish  rulers  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  hateful  religion,  though  they  had 
every  motive  to  contradict  it,  both  in  justification  of  themselves,  who 
were  publicly  charged  as  "  murderers*^  of  the  "  Just  One,"  and  to  pre- 
serve  the  people  from  the  infection  of  the  spreading  delusion.  No  such 
contradiction  has  been  handed  down,  and  none  is  adverted  to  or  quoted 
by  any  ancient  writer.  This  silence  is  not  unimportant  evidence ; 
but  the  direct  testimonies  to  the  facts  are  numerous  and  important. 

We  have  already  quoted  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
to  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religioii, 
and  of  his  crucifixion  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  during  the  proca- 
ratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  time  in  which  the  evangelists  place 
that  event.  Other  references  to  heathen  authors,  who  incidentally 
allude  to  Christ,  his  religion,  and  followers,  might  be  given  ;  such  as 
Martial,  Juvenal,  Epictetus,  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny,  Adrian,  Apu- 
leius,  Lucian  of  Samosata,  and  others ;  some  of  whom  also  afford  tes- 
timonies to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  cir* 
cumstances  predicted  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  the  antiquity  and  genn« 
ineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  as  it  is  well  ob- 
served by  the  learned  Lardner,  in  his  <<  Collection  of  Jewish  and  Hea. 
then  Testimonies,"  (vol.  iv,  p.  830,)  <<  Among  all  the  testimonies  to 
Christianity  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  first  ages,  none  are  more 
valuable  and  important  than  the  testimonies  of  those  learned  philoso- 
phers who  wrote  against  us ;  Celsus,  in  the  second  century,  Pob- 
PHTRT  and  HiEROCLEs  in  the  third,  and  Julian  in  the  fourth."  Re- 
ferring to  Lardner  for  full  information  on  this  point,  a  brief  exhibi- 
tion of  the  admissions  of  these  adversaries  will  be  satisfactory. 

Celsus  wrote  against  Christianity  not  much  above  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  afler  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  his  books  were  an- 
swered by  the  celebrated  Orioen.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  references  of  this  writer  to  the  Gospel  history,  by  Leland.  {Answer 
to  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation^  vol.  ii,  c.  5.)  The  passages  at 
large  may  be  seen  in  Lardner's  Testimonies. 

Celsus,  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  who  began  in  the  second 
century,  produces  many  passages  out  of  the  Gospels.  He  represents 
Jesus  to  have  lived  but  a  few  years  ago.  He  mentions  his  being  bom 
of  a  virgin ;  the  angel's  appearing  to  Joseph  on  occasion  of  Mary's 
being  with  child ;  the  star  that  appeared  at  his  birth ;  the  wise  men  that 
came  to  worship  him  when  an  infant ;  and  Herod's  manacieing  the 
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^^Ittldreii;  Joieph'fl  fleeing  with  die  child  into  Egypt  by  the  admoni- 
tion of  an  angel ;  the  Holy  Ghoat  descending  on  Jeaua  like  a  dove 
*^rhen  he  was  baptized  by  John,  and  the  roice  firom  heaven  declaring 
liim  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  his  going  about  with  his  disciples,  his  heal. 
ug  the  sick  and  lame,  and  raising  the  dead ;  his  foretelling  his  own 
sufferings  and  resurrection ;  his  being  betrayed  and  forsaken  by  his 
own  disciples ;  his  suffering  both  of  his  own  accord  and  in  obedience 
'to  his  heavenly  Father ;  his  grief  and  trouble,  and  his  praying,  FatheTf 
•mf  U  be  possible f  let  tJUs  cup  pass  from  me  !  the  ignominious  treatment 
lie  met  with ;  the  robe  that  was  put  upon  him,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
tiie  reed  put  into  his  hand ;  his  drinking  vinegar  and  gall,  and  his  be- 
ing scourged  and  crucified ;  his  being  seen  afler  his  resurrection  by  a 
Manatical  woman,  (as  he  calls  her,  meaning  Mary  Magdalene,)  and  by 
Ids  own  companions  and  disciples ;  his  showing  them  his  hands  that 
'were  pierced,  the  marks  of  his  punishment.  He  also  mentions  the 
mngels  being  seen  at  his  sepulchre,  and  that  some  said  it  was  one  an- 
gel,  others,  that  it  was  two ;  by  which  he  hints  at  the  seeming  varia- 
tion in  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  evangelists. 

^  It  is  true,  he  mentions  all  these  things  only  with  a  design  to  ridicule 
and  expose  them.  But  they  furnish  us  with  an  uncontested  proof,  that 
the  Gospel  was  then  extant.  Accordingly  he  expressly  tells  the  Chris- 
tians, These  things  we  have  produced  out  of  your  own  writings^  p.  106. 
And  he  all  along  supposeth  them  to  have  been  written  by  Christ's  own 
disciples,  that  Uved  and  conversed  with  him ;  though  he  pretends  they 
feigned  many  things  for  the  honour  of  their  Master,  p.  60,  70.  And 
he  pretends,  thai  he  could  teU  many  other  things  rdaOoe  to  Jesus,  beside 
those  things  thai  were  written  of  him  by  his  own  disciples ;  but  thai  he 
willingly  passed  by  them,  p.  67.  We  may  conclude  from  his  expres- 
sions,  both  that  he  was  sensible  that  these  accounts  were  written  by 
Christ's  own  disciples,  (and  indeed  he  never  pretends  to  contest  this,) 
and  that  he  was  not  able  to  produce  any  contrary  accounts  to  invali. 
date  them,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done,  if  it  had  been  in  his 
power :  since  no  man  ever  wrote  with  greater  virulence  against  Chris, 
tianity  than  he.  And  indeed,  how  was  it  possible  for  ten  or  eleven 
publicans  and  boatmen,  as  he  calls  Christ's  disciples  by  way  of  contempt, 
(p.  47,)  to  have  imposed  such  things  on  the  world,  if  they  had  not  been 
true,  so  as  to  persuade  such  vast  multitudes  to  embrace  a  new  and  de- 
spised religion,  contrary  to  all  their  prejudices  and  interests,  and  to 
bdieve  in  one  that  had  been  crucified ! 

^  There  are  several  other  things,  which  show  that  Celsus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel.  He  produces  several  of  our  Saviour's  say. 
ings,  there  recorded,  as  thai  U  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
Ae  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God;  that  fo  him  who  smOes  us  on  one  cheeky  we  must  turn  the  other : 
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heart*     They  were  spectators  of  the  amazing  operations  he  perfo: 
and  of  the  sUent  unostentatious  manner  in  which  he  performed  them. 
In  private  he  explained  to  them  the  doctrines  of  his  religion  in  the  most 
famUiar,  endearing  converse,  and  gradually  initiated  them  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  Ms  Gospel,  as  their  Jewish  prejudices  admitted.     Some  of 
ihese  writers  were  his  inseparable  attendants^  from  the  commencement 
of  his  public  ministry  to  his  death,  and  could  give  the  world  as  true  and 
faithful  a  narrative  of  his  character  and  instructions,  as  Xenophon  was 
enabled  to  puUish  of  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Socrates.     If  Plato 
hath  been  in  every  respect  qualified  to  compose  an  historical  account 
of  the  behaviour  of  his  master  in  his  imprisonment ;  of  the  philosophic 
discourses  he  addressed  to  his  friends  before  he  drank  the  poisonous 
bowl ;  as  he  constantly  attended  him  in  those  unhappy  scenes ;  wis 
present  at  those  mournful  interviews ;  (2) — in  like  manner  was  the 
Apostle  John  fitted  for  compiling  a  just  and  genuine  narration  of  the 
last  consolatory  discourses  our  Lord  delivered  to  his  dejected  foUowers, 
a  little  before  his  last  sufferings,  and  of  the  unhappy  exit  he  made,  with 
its  attendant  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  a  personal  ^>ectator« 
The  foundation  of  these  things  cannot  be  invalidated,  without  invalid 
dating  the  faith  of  history.    No  writers  have  enjoyed  more  propitious, 
few  have  ever  enjoyed  such  favourable  opportunities  for  publishing  ,^tiil 
accounts  of  persons  and  things  as  the  evangelists.     Most  of  the  Chetk 
and  Roman  historians  lived  long  after  the  persons  they  immortalize,  and 
the  events  they  record.   The  sacred  writers  commemorate  actions  they 
saWy  discourses  they  heard,  persecutions  they  supported ;  describe  cha- 
racters with  which  they  were  familiarly  conversant,  and  transactions 
and  scenes  in  which  iliey  themselves  were  intimately  interested.     The 
pages  of  their  history  are  impressed  with  every  feature  of  credibility : 
an  artless  simpUcity  characterizes  all  their  writings.     Nothing  can  be 
farthes  from  vain  ostentation  and  popular  applause.    No  studied  arts  to 
dress  up  a  cunningly  devised  fable.     No  vain  declamation  after  any 
miracle  of  our  Savioub  they  relate.     They  record  these  astonishing 
operations  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness,  as  if  they  had  been 
common  transactions,  without  that  ostentatious  rhodomontade  which 
enthusiasts  and  impostors  universally  employ.     They  give  us  a  plain, 
unadorned  narration  of  these  amazing  feats  of  supernatural  power — 
saying  nothing  previously  to  raise  our  expectation,  or  after  their  per- 
formance breaking  forth  into  any  exclamation — ^but  leaving  the  reader 
to  draw  the  conclusion.     The  writers  of  these  books  are  distinguii^ed 
above  all  the  authors  who  ever  wrote  accounts  of  persons  and  thingSi 

(3)  Quid  dicam  de  Socrate,  (says  Cicoro,)  cujus  morti  illachrjmari  soleo,  P2*> 
iMMm  legens. — P<  Natura  Deorum,  p.  329,  Edit.  Davie;  1733. — See  eleo  Tua&t 
Pk^doy  pasrim,  particularly  pages  311,  313. — Edit.  Fwter,  Ozon.  1741. 


!  their  Master,  by  a  shameful  precipitate  flight,  Avhcn  he  was 
ly  his  enemies ;  and  that  afier  his  crucifixion,  they  had  all  again 
d  to  their  former  secular  employments — for  ever  resigning  all 
es  they  had  once  fondly  cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in 
:hey  had  so  long  been  engaged,  notwitlistanding  all  the  proofs 
had  been  exhibited,  and  the  conviction  thev  had  before  enter- 
that  Jxsus  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  his  religion  was  from  God. 
Ill  picture  this,  held  up  to  the  reader,  for  him  to  contemplate  the 
tures  of  the  writer's  mind.  Such  men  as  these  were  as  far  from 
Bceived  themselves,  as  they  were  incapable  of  imposing  a  fali^e- 
on  others.  The  sacred  regard  they  had  for  trvth  appears  in 
ling  they  relate.  They  mention,  with  many  affecting  circum- 
f  the  obstinate,  unreasonable  incredulity  of  one  of  tlieir  asso- 
-not  convinced  but  by  ocuZar  and ^nn'^/e  demonstration.  Tliey 
VKfe  concealed  from  the  world  their  own  faults  and  follies— or  if 
A  chosen  to  mention  them,  might  have  alleged  plausible  reasons 
n  and  extenuate  them.  But  they  related,  without  disguise,  events 
ts  just  as  they  happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  their  own  lan- 
So  that  to  reject  a  history  thus  circumstanced,  and  impeach  the 
f  of  writers  furnished  with  these  qualifications  for  giving  the 
accounts  of  personal  characters  and  transactions,  which  they 
1  the  best  opportunity  for  accurately  observing  and  knowing,  is 
>nt  offered  to  the  reason  and  understanding  of  mankind ;  a  solc- 
rainst  the  laws  of  truth  and  history,  which  would,  with  erjual  rea. 
jd  men  to  disbelieve  every  thing  related  in  Hkroootus,  Tnrcv. 
DiODOBUs  SicuLUs,  LivY,  and  Tacitus  ;  to  confound  all  history 
bie  and  fiction ;  truth  with  falsehood,  and  veracity  with  iinpos. 
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Ascribed  them.  Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  snlject 
different  from  that  which  is  holden  by  Christians.  And  when  we  con* 
sider  how  much  it  would  have  availed  them  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  this 
point  if  they  could,  and  how  ready  they  showed  themselves  to  take 
every  advantage  in  their  power,  and  that  they  were  men  of  learning 
and  inquiry,  their  concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  is  extremely  valuable." 

That  the  facts  and  statements  recorded  in  the  evangelic  history 
were  not  forgeries  of  a  subsequent  period,  is  made  also  still  more 
indubitable  from  the  fact,  that  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christians,  beginning 
with  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  or  who  immediately 
followed,  and  proceeding  in  close  and  regular  succession  from  their  time 
to  the  present.  ^  The  medium  of  proof  stated  in  this  proposition," 
observes  Dr.  Paley,  ''is  of  all  others  the  most  unquestionable,  and  is  not 
diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his 
Own  Times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's  History. 
One  such  assertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  History  was  extent 
when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had  been  read  and  received  by  him 
as  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  and  regarded  by  him  as  an  authentic 
account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates ;  and  it  will  be  a  proof  of 
these  points  a  thousand  years  hence.  The  application  of  this  argument 
to  the  Gospel  history  is  obvious.  If  the  different  books  which  are 
received  by  Christians  as  containing  this  history  are  quoted  by  a  series 
of  writers,  as  genuine  in  respect  of  their  authors,  and  as  mUhenlie  in 
respect  to  their  narrative,  up  to  the  age  in  which  the  writers  of  them 
aved,  then  it  is  clear  that  these  books  must  have  had  an  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  earliest  of  those  writings  in  which  they  are  quoted,  and  that 
they  were  then  admitted  as  authentic."  ''  Their  genuineness  is  made 
out,  as  well  by  the  general  arguments  which  evince  the  genuineness  of 
the  most  indisputed  remains  of  antiquity,  as  also  by  peculiar  and  q>ecific 
proofs,  by  citations  from  them  in  writings  belonging  to  a  period  imme- 
diately  contiguous  to  that  in  which  they  were  published ;  by  the  dis- 
tinguished regard  paid  by  early  Christians  to  the  authority  of  these 
books ;  (which  regard  was  manifested  by  their  collecting  of  them  into  a 
volume,  appropriating  to  that  volume  titles  of  peculiar  respect,  trans- 
lating them  into  various  languages,  disposing  them  into  harmonies, 
writing  commentaries  upon  them,  and  still  more  conspicuously  by  the 
reading  of  them  in  their  public  assemblies  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;) 
by  a  universal  agreement  with  respect  to  these  books,  while  doubts  were 
entertained  concerning  some  others ;  by  contending  sects  appealing  to 
them ;  by  many  formal  catalogues  of  these,  as  of  certain  and  authori- 
tative writings  published  in  difierent  and  distant  parts  of  the  woild; 
lastlyy  by  the  absence  or  defeet  of  the  above-cited  topics  of  endcnoe^ 
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when  applied  to  any  other  histories  of  the  same  subject."  {Pdley*9 
EoidenceSf  cap.  x.) 

All  the  parts  of  this  argument  may  be  seen  clearly  made  out  by 
passages  quoted  from  the  writers  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Credibility,"  Dr.  Paley's  «  Evidences,"  and 
many  other  writers  in  defence  of  Christianity.  It  is  exhibited  in  great 
force  also  in  the  first  volume  of  Home's  ^  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Scriptures." 


NoTB  A.— Page  110. 

**  Thx  docnments  which  claim  to  have  been  thus  handed  down  to  posterity  an 
the  five  books  attributed  to  Moses  himself,  and  osuallj  denominated  tke  Penta- 
teuch, Now,  the  question  before  us  is,  whether  thej  wore,  indeed,  written 
synchronicallj  with  the  Exodus,  or  whether  thej  were  composed  in  the  name  of 
Moses,  at  a  much  later  period. 

«*  That  the  Jews  have  acknowledged  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  from 
the  present  day  to  the  era  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  a  period  of  more  than  eighteen 
centuries,  admits  not  of  a  possibility  of  a  doubt.  But  this  era  b  long  posterior 
to  that  of  Moses  himself:  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  establish 
the  point  under  discussion,  to  travel  backward,  step  by  step,  so  far  as  we  can 
safely  penetrate,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  moral  evidence. 

**  About  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
xeign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  Jews ;  and  from  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  that  language,  it 
henceforth  became  veiy  widely  disseminated,  and  was  thus  rendered  accessible 
to  the  learned  and  inquisitive  of  every  country. 

**  Now,  that  Greek  translation  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  person,  demonstrates  that  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  must  have 
existed  two  hundred  and  seventy-^even  years  before  Christ,  because  there  is  that 
correspondency  between  the  two,  which  amply  proves  that  the  former  must  have 
been  a  version  of  the  latter.  But,  if  it  certainly  existed  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
seven  years  before  Christ,  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  Babylon,  in  the  year  before  Christ  five  hundred  and  thirty.six ; 
because  there  is  no  point  between  those  two  epochs,  to  which,  with  a  shadow  of 
probability,  we  can  ascribe  its  composition.  It  existed,  therefore,  in  the  year 
five  hundred  and  thirty..six,  before  the  Christian  era. 

**  Thus  we  have  gained  one  retrogressive  step :  let  us  next  see  whether,  with 
equal  certainty,  we  can  gain  another. 

As  it  cannot  be  rationally  denied,  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  in  cxisteneo 
since  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  thirty. 
fliz,  before  the  Christian  era,  some  have  thence  been  pleased  to  contend,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Exra ;  being  a  digested  compilation  of  the  indistinct  and  fabulous 
tinditions  of  that  people,  which,  like  most  nations  of  antiquity,  they  possessed  in 
grsai  abundance. 

**  To  such  an  opinion,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  there  are  insuperable  objections, 
Itawefer  specious  it  may  appear  to  a  hasty  observer. 

**  In  the  book  of  Ezra,  ike  lam  of  Motes,  the  man  of  Qod^  is  specifically  re. 
Aned  to,  as  a  well  known  wrUUn  doensMnt  then  actually  existing ;  and,  in  the 
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■uoceeding  book  of  Nehemiah,  we  have  an  ample  account  of  the  moda  in  which 
that  identical  written  document  was  openly  read  to  the  people,  under  the  preciw 
name  of  the  Book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Jtrael, 
Nor  is  this  all :  it  was  not  that  Ezra  produced  a  new  volume,  and  called  upon 
the  Jews  to  receive  it  as  the  authentic  law  of  Moses ;  but  the  people  themselves 
called  upon  Ezra  to  bring  forth  and  read  that  book,  as  a  work  with  which  they 
had  long  boon  familiarly  acquainted.    The  law  of  Moses,  therefore,  must  have  been 
well  known  to  exist  in  writing  previous  to  the  return  from  Babylon ;  and  as  Ezim 
could  not  have  produced  under  that  name  a  mere  compilation  of  oral  traditions, 
so  neither  could  he  have  suppressed  the  ancient  volume  of  the  law,  nor  have  set 
forth  instead  of  it,  that  volume  which  the  Jews  have  ever  since  received  as  ths 
authentic  Pentateuch.     His  own  book  affords  proof  positive,  that  some  writtem^ 
law  of  Moses  was  known  previously  to  have  existed :  and  the  call  of  the  people^ 
that  it  should  be  read  to  them,  demonstrates  that  it  could  not  long  have  perished  ^5 
for  if  the  work  had  been  confessedly  lost  for  many  years,  the  people  could  no^b 
have  called  for  that,  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  beheld, 
then,  it  were  suppressed  by  Ezra,  in  favour  of  his  own  spurious  composition, 
must  both  have  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  every  extant  copy  of 
genuine  work,  and  he  must  have  persuaded  a  whole  people  to  receive  as  genuine 
what  almost  every  man  among  them  must  immediately  have   perceived  to 
spurious.    For,  if  the  genuine  work  were  in  existence  down  to  the  very  time 
Ezra,  a  point  clearly  involved  in  the  demand  of  the  people  to  have  it  read 
them;  and  if  the  people  had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  read  to  thens^ 
a  point  equally  implied  in  their  recorded  demand  upon  Ezra,  they  must  all  hav^B 
been  adequately  acquainted  with  its  contents ;  and  the  higher  ranks  among  theni 
must  have  repeatedly  perused,  and  must  therefore  have  known  the  whole  of  it, 
just  as  intimately  as  Ezra  could  do  himself.     But,  what  was  thus  universally 
familiar  could  be  no  more  set  aside  by  the  fiat  of  an  individual  in  favour  of  hif 
own  spurious  composition,  than  the  Pentateuch  could  now  be  set  aside  through, 
out  Christendom,  in  favour  of  some  newly  produced  volume  which  claimed  to  be 
the   genuine  law  of  Moses.     Add  to  this,  that  when  the   foundations  of  the 
second  temple  were  laid,  many  persons  were  alive  who  well  remembered  the 
first.    These  consequently  must  have  known  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a 
written  law  of  Moses  anterior  to  the  captivity ;  nor  could  they  be  deceived  by  the 
production  of  any  novel  composition  by  Ezra. 

**  Such  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  very  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiafa,  to 
the  existence  of  a  written  law  of  Moses  prior  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  of  a 
law  familiarly  known  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     But  there  is  yet  another 
evidence  to  the  same  purpose,  analogous  to  that  furnished  by  the  Greek  transla 
tion  of  the  seventy. 

**We  have  now  extant  two  Hebrew  copies  of  the  law  of  Moses:  the  one 
received  by  the  Jews,  the  other  acknowledged  by  the  Samaritans:  each  main- 
taining  that  their  own  is  the  genuine  record.  Now,  if  we  examine  theM 
two  copies,  we  shall  find  their  coincidence  throughout  to  bo  such,  that  wc 
cannot  doubt  a  moment  as  to  their  original  identity  in  every  word,  and  in  every 
sentence. 

**  We  read,  that  aflor  the  king  of  Assyria  had  deported  the  ten  tribes,  and  had 
colonized  their  territories  with  a  mixed  multitude  from  various  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  new  settlers  were  infested  by  the  incursions  of  wild  beasts.  Thii. 
calamity,  agreeably  to  the  prevalent  notion  of  local  tutelary  gods,  they  attributed 
to  their  not  worshipping  the  god  of  the  land  after  his  own  proscribed  mannerw-^ 
To  remedy  the  defect,  therefore,  one  of  the  deported  Levitical  priests  was  lent  to 
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them,  that  he  might  teach  them,  as  the  AMyrian  monarch  ezprened  himself,  th> 
manner  of  the  god  of  the  land.  The  priest  accordinglj  came  among  them,  and 
dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them  how  they  should  fear  Jehorah ;  but  while  they 
duly  received  his  instructions,  they  mixed  the  serrice  of  the  true  Grod  with  the 
ssrrice  of  their  native  idob.  Hence,  so  far  as  that  particular  was  concerned,  we 
are  informed,  that  they  neither  did  after  their  Mtatutes,  nor  after  their  ordinanee*, 
nur  after  the  law  and  commandment  which  Jehovah  commanded  the  children  of 
Jmcoh. 

**  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  whole  of  this  account  supposes  them  to  have  s 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  for,  if  the  priest  were  to  instruct  them  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  ho  would,  of  course,  communicate  to  them  a  copy  of  that  law ;  and 
though  their  ancient  superstitions  led  them  to  disregard  its  prohibitions,  still  it 
could  not  have  been  properly  said  of  them,  that  they  neither  did  after  their  sta» 
tvteSf  nor  after  their  ordinances,  nor  after  the  law  and  commandment  which  Jeho- 
vah commanded  the  children  of  Jacob,  if  all  the  while  they  were  wholly  unac . 
quainted  with  those  statutes  and  those  ordinances,  and  with  that  law,  and  with 
that  conunandmcnt.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  they  must  at  that  time  have 
received  the  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  always  afterward  religiously 
preserved.  But  this  copy  is  the  very  same  as  that  which  the  Jews  and  ourselves 
•till  receive.  Consequently,  as  the  Samaritans  received  it  some  years  prior  even 
to  the  Babylonic  captivity  of  Judah,  and  as  it  is  the  very  same  code  as  that  which 
•omo  would  fain  attribute  to  Ezra,  we  may  bo  sure,  that  that  learned  scribe  could 
Act  possibly  have  been  its  author,  but  that  he  has  handed  down  to  us  the  genuine 
l;iw  of  Moses,  with  the  utmost  good  faith  and  integrity. 

**  Hero  we  cannot  but  observe  the  providence  of  God  in  raising  up  so  unobjec 
tionftble  a  testimony  as  that  of  the  Samaritans.  They  and  the  Jews  eordislly 
luLted  each  other,  and  they  both  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  Hence,  had 
Chare  been  any  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  text,  they  acted  as  a  mutual  check ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  perhaps  not  a  wilful  alteration  can  be  shown,  except 
t.he  text  relative  to  Grerizim  and  Ebal. 

**  The  universal  admission  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  inspired  law  of  Moses, 
throughout  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Israel,  prior  to  its  disruption  into  two 
faofltile  kingdoms,  the  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  whole  ritua* 
attached  to  it,  plainly  depends  altogether  upon  the  previously  existing  Penta. 
touch ;  and  that  code  so  strictly  prohibits  more  than  one  practice  of  Solomon, 
tLat  even  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  objection  from  novelty,  it  is  incredible 
cither  that  ho  should  have  been  its  author,  or  that  it  should  have  boen  written 
under  his  sanction  and  authority. 

**  As  little  can  we,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  ascribe  it  to  David.  His 
life  was  occupied  with  almost  incessant  troubles  and  warfare  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  how  a  book  written  by  that  prince  could,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few 
years,  be  universally  received  as  the  inspired  composition  of  Moses,  when  no 
person  had  ever  previously  heard  that  Moses  lefl  any  legislative  code  behind 

liim. 

'*  The  Pentateuch  might  be  more  plausibly  given  to  Samuel  than  to  either  of 
those  two  princes ;  but  this  supposition  will  not  stand  for  a  moment  the  test  of 
rational  inquiry.  Wo  shall  still  have  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with  as 
before  :  we  shall  still  have  to  point  out  how  it  was  possible  that  Samuel  should 
persuade  all  Israel  to  adopt,  as  the  inspired  and  authoritative  law  of  Moses,  s 
uere  modern  composition  of  his  own,  which   no   person  had  ever  previously 

beard  of. 

**  We  have  now  asc3nd?d  to  withbi  less  thaa  ibtir  centuries  after  the  oiodus 
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from  £g7pi|  and  the  alleged  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Moant  Sinai ;  and 
fhrni  Exra  to  Samael,  we  haro  found  no  person  to  whom  the  composition  of  tha 
Pentateuch  can,  with  any  show  of  reason  or  probahility,  be  assig^ned.  Tlia 
oolj  remaining  question  is,  whether  it  can  be  thought  to  hare  been  written 
during  ihe  three  liandred  and  fifly^ix  years  which  elapsed  between  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  and  the  appointment  of  Saul  to  be  king 
of  Israel. 

*'  Now,  the  whole  history  which  we  have  of  that  period  utterly  forbids  saeh  t 
supposition.  The  Israelites,  though  perpetually  lapsing  into  idolatry,  are  uni- 
formly  described  as  acknowledging  the  authority  of  a  written  law  of  Moses ;  and 
this  law,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  stated  to  be  the  directory  by  which 
the  judges  governed  the  people.  Thus,  Samuel  expressly  refers  to  a  well  known 
commandment  of  Johorah,  and  to  the  Divine  legation  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  i 
speech  which  he  made  to  the  assembled  Israelites.  Thus,  the  man  of  Ckxi,  m 
his  prophetic  threat  to  Eli,  similarly  refers  to  the  familiar  circumstance  reeonM 
in  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  house  of  his  ancestor  had  been  chosen  to  the  pontiiw 
cate  oui  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Thus,  when  the  nations  are  ennmeratsd 
which  were  lefl  to  prove  the  people,  it  is  said  that  they  were  left  for  this  par- 
poee,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  the  Israelites  would  hearken  onto  tin 
commandments  of  Jehovah,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  <yf 
Moses.  Thus,  Joshua  is  declared  to  have  written  the  book  which  bears  hti 
name,  as  a  supplement  to  a  prior  book,  which  is  denominated  the  hook  ofthulm 
of  Chd,  Thus,  likewise,  he  specially  asserts,  that  this  hook  of  the  law  of  Ooi'9 
the  hook  of  the  law  of  Moaee  ;  speaking  familiarly  of  precepts,  which  are  written 
in  that  book ;  represents  himself  as  reading  its  contents  to  all  the  aaaembbd 
people,  so  that  none  of  them  could  be  ignorant  of  its  purport ;  and  menttons  bv 
writing  a  copy  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  thus,  finally, 
we  hear  of  the  original,  whence  that  copy  is  professed  to  have  been  taken,  in  tbs 
volume  of  the  Pentateuch  itself;  for  we  are  there  told,  that  Moses  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  tho  words  of  this  law  in  a  book  ;  and  that  he  then  commanded  ths 
Levites  to  take  this  book  of  the  law  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  oove- 
nant,  that  it  might  be  there  for  a  witness  in  all  succeeding  ages  against  tbs 
Israelites,  in  case  they  should  violate  its  precepts."  (Abridged  from  Fabb^ 
Harm  Mooaiem.) 


Note  B.— Page  119. 


«• 


In  events  so  public  and  so  signal,  there  was  no  room  for  mistake  or  deoep. 
tion.  Of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, there  is  not  one  of  which  the  evidence  is  so  multiplied  as  that  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  pentecost ;  for  it  rests  not  on  the  testimony  of 
those,  whether  many  or  few,  who  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  It  if 
testified  by  all  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  natives  of  regions  far  distant  from  Jerusalem; 
for  there  were  then,  says  the  historian,  *  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men, 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven  ;  and  when  the  inspiration  of  the  disciples  was 
noised  abroad,  the  multitude  came  together,  and  were  all  confounded,  becaass 
that  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language.  And  they  were  all 
amaaed  and  marvelled,  saying  one  to  another.  Behold,  are  not  all  these  who 
speak  Galileans  7  and  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue,  wherein  we 
were  born  7  Parthians,  and  Modes,  and  EHamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesope- 
tunia,  and  in  JudMU  and  Cappadoeia,  and  Plamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  tho  parti 
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of  Lybia  aboat  Cyrane,  and  strangen  of  Room,  J«w«  and  proaolTtea.  Cratat 
and  Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  oar  toofaes  the  wonderful  works 
of  God.* 

**  It  hath  been  objected  by  infidelity  to  the  resnrrection  of  Christ,  that  he 
oui^ht  to  have  appeared  publicly,  wherever  he  had  appeared  before  his  crueU 
fijcion :  but  hero  is  a  miracle  displayed  much  farther  than  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  could  have  been  by  his  preaching  openly,  snd  working  miracles  for  forty 
days  in  the  temple  and  synagogues  of  Jerusalem,  as  be  had  done  formerly;  snd 
this  miracle  is  so  connected  with  the  resurrection,  that  if  the  apostles  speaking 
a  variety  of  tongues  be  admitted,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  cannot  be  deniedw-^ 
In  reply  to  those  (probably  the  natives  of  Jerusalem,)  who,  imagining  that  the 
apostles  uttered  gibherUlif  charged  them  with  being  full  of  new  wine,  St.  Peter 
said,  *  Ye  men  of  Judea,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  be  this  known  unto 
you,  and  hearken  to  my  words ;  for  these  men  are  not  drunken  as  jre  suppose, 
seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  Jesus  of  Naaareth,  a  man  approved 
of  God  smong  you  by  miracles,  and  signs,  and  wonders,  which  God  did  by  him 
in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know :  him  being  delivered  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain.  This  Jems  hath  Ood  raited  up,  whereof  we  are 
all  witnesses.  Therefore,  being  6y  ike  right  hand  of  Ood  esalted^  and  having 
raeeived  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this 
which  ye  now  see  and  hear.* 

*^  Thus,  by  the  miraculous  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  penteooet, 
were  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  proved  to  a  variety  of  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  which  were  then  known, 
tm  eomplotely  as  if  he  had  actually  appeared  among  that  mixed  multitude  in  Je- 
mealem,  reproved  the  high  priest  and  council  of  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief  and 
•ardness  of  heart,  and  then  ascended  in  their  presence  to  heaven.  They  had  such 
evidence  as  was  incontrovertible,  that  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  were  in- 
soired  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  could  not  but  know,  as  every  Theist  admits, 
•liat  the  Spirit  of  God  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  shed  abroad  to  enable  any 
•rder  of  men  to  propagate  falsehood  with  success;  one  of  those  who,  by  this  in. 
fcpiration,  wore  speaking  correctly  a  variety  of  tongues,  assured  them,  that  Jesus 
«f  Nazareth,  whom  they  had  slain,  was  raised  from  the  desd,  and  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  and  that  the  same  Jesus  had,  according  to  his  promise,  shed 
abroad  on  the  apostles  that  which  they  both  saw  and  heard.  The  consequence 
•f  all  this,  we  are  told,  was,  that  three  thousand  of  his  audience  were  instantly 
eon  verted  to  the  faith,  and  the  same  day  incorporated  into  the  Church  by  baptism. 

**  Would  any  in  his  senses  have  written  a  narrative  of  such  events  as  those  at 
the  very  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  happened,  and  in  any  one  of  those 
eountries,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  appeals  as  witnesses  of  their  truth,  if 
fce  had  not  been  aware  that  their  truth  could  not  be  called  in  question  7  Would 
any  forger  of  such  a  book  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  at  a  period  near  to  that  in 
which  he  relates  that  such  astonishing  events  had  happened,  have  needlessly 
appealed,  for  the  truth  of  his  nsrrative,  to  the  people  of  all  nations,  and  thus  gone 
oat  of  his  way  to  fumbh  his  readers  with  innamerable  means  of  detecting  his 
inpostnre  7  At  no  period,  indeed,  could  forged  books,  such  as  the  four  Goepelo 
<uid  the  Aete  of  the  Apoetlett  have  been  received  as  authentie,  unless  all  the  events 
which  they  record,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  bad  been  believed,  all  the 
principal  doctrines  received,  and  all  the  rites  of  religion  which  they  prescribe 
practised,  from  the  very  period  at  which  they  represent  the  Son  of  God  as  so- 
Joomhig  on  earth,  laying  the  foondatioB  of  hte  Cfmreh,  dyfaig  on  a  cross,  rising 
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from  the  dead,  and  ascending  into  heaven.  The  argrunient  cannot,  perliapt,  he 
employed  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  all  the  epiatlea  which  moke  so  great  a  part 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  certainly  as  applicable  to  some  of  them  as  it  if 
to  the  Gh^Bpelt,  and  the  book  called  the  Acta  of  the  Apostlet. 

**  The  apostles,  as  Michaelis  justly  observes,  (Introduction  to  the  New  Ttttti. 
ment,  chap,  ii,  sect.  1,)  *  frequently  allude,  in  their  epistles,  to  the  gift  of  miracloi^ 
which  they  had  conmiunicatod  to  the  Christian  converts  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  delivered  in  their  speeches  and  writing*, 
and  sometimes  to  miracles,  which  they  themselves  had  performed.'  Now  if  theie 
epistles  are  really  genuine,  the  miracles  referred  to  must  certainly  have  boen 
wrought,  and  the  doctrines  preached  must  have  been  Divmo ;  for  no  man  in  hi> 
senses  would  have  written  to  large  communities,  that  he  had  not  only  perforiMd 
miracles  in  their  presence,  in  confirmation  of  the  Divine  origin  of  certain  doc 
trines,  but  that  he  had  likewise  communicated  to  them  the  same  cxtraordinuy 
endowments.  Or  if  we  can  suppose  any  human  being  to  have  possessed  suffidoat 
effrontery  to  write  in  this  manner  to  any  community,  it  is  obvious  that,  so  6r 
from  gaining  credit  to  his  doctrine  by  such  assertions,  if  not  known  to  be  true, 
he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  utmost  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  htm 
mined  the  cause  which  he  attempted  to  support  by  such  absurd  conduct. 

**  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Thcssalonians  is  addressed  to  a  Christian  Churchi 
which  he  had  lately  founded,  and  to  which  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  onl; 
*hroe  Sabbath  days.  A  sudden  persecution  obliged  him  to  quit  this  communitj 
before  he  had  given  to  it  its  proper  deg^ree  of  consistence ;  and,  what  is  of  conw* 
quence  in  the  present  instance,  ho  was  protected  neither  by  the  power  of  tlw 
magistrate  nor  the  favour  of  the  vulgar.  A  pretended  wonder-worker,  who  htf 
once  drawn  the  populace  to  his  party,  may  easily  perform  his  exploits,  and  safi^ 
proclaim  them.  But  this  very  populace,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  had  es 
cited  the  insurrection,  which  obliged  St.  Paul  to  quit  the  town.  He  sends  time 
fore  to  the  Thcssalonians,  who  had  received  the  Grospel,  but  whose  ikith,  he 
apprehended,  might  waver  through  persecution,  authorities,  and  proofs  of  hif 
Divine  mission,  of  which  authorities  the  first  and  the  chief  are  miraele»  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  These,  i,  5-10.*  Is  it  possible,  now,  that  St.  Panl, 
without  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  common  sense,  could,  when  writing  to  i 
Church  which  he  had  lately  established,  have  spoken  of  miracles  performed,  and 
gifls  of  the  Holy  Ghost  communicated,  if  no  member  of  that  Church  had  seen  the 
one,  or  received  the  other ;  nay,  if  many  members  had  not  witnessed  both  the 
performance  and  the  effusions  of  the  Holy  Qhost  ?  But  it  is  equally  impossible 
that  the  epistle,  making  this  appeal  to  miracles  and  spiritual  gifU,  could  have 
been  received  as  authentic,  if  forged  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  at  any  future  period, 
during  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church  at  Thcssalonica.  In  the  two  first 
chapters  it  represents  its  author  and  two  of  his  companions  as  having  been  lately 
in  that  city,  and  appeals  to  the  Church  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted themselves  while  there,  and  for  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  they  had 
preached  the  GkMpel,  and  it  concludes  with  these  awfiil  words :  *  I  adjure  yon 
{of>Ki^a  vfiat)  by  the  Lord,  that  this  epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren  f  Le 
all  the  Christians  of  the  community.  Had  St.  Paul,  and  Timotheus,  and  Sylva 
nus,  never  been  in  Thcssalonica,  or  had  they  conducted  themselves  in  any  respeet 
differently  from  what  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  the  two  first  chapters,  tbeee 
chapters  would  have  convicted  the  author  of  this  epistle  of  forgery,  at  whatever 
time  it  had  made  its  first  appearance.     Had  they  been   actually  there,  and  . 

•  See  Hardy's  Greek  Taitamont ;  Whitby  on  the  Place,  with  Sohleumor  and 
Parkhurst's  Lezioons  on  the  word  Swofui- 
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preached,  and  wrought  miracles  juat  as  they  are  said  to  hare  done ;  and  had  some 
impostor,  knowing  this,  forged  the  epistle  before  us  at  a  considerable  distance  of 
time,  the  adjuration  at  the  end  of  it  must  instantlj  have  detected  the  forgery 
Erery  Theasalonian  Christian  of  common  sense  would  have  said,  *  How  came  we 
never  to  hear  of  this  epistle  before  7  Its  author  represents  himself  and  two  of  his 
iUends  as  having  converted  us  to  the  faith  a  very  short  time  before  it  was  written 
and  sent  to  us,  and  he  charges  those  to  whom  it  was  immediately  sent  in  tho 
most  solemn  manner  possible,  that  they  should  cause  it  to  bo  read  to  every  one 
of  us ;  no  Christian  in  Thessalonica  would,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  have  darod 
to  disobey  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  especially  when  enforced  by  so  awful  an 
adjuration  ;  and  yet  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  ever  heard  of  this  epistle,  till  now 
that  Paul,  and  Sylvanus,  and  Timotheus  are  all  dead,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
either  confirming  or  refuting  its  authenticity ."  Such  an  epistle,  if  not  genuine, 
could  never  have  been  received  by  any  community. 

"  The  same  apostle,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  corrects  tho  abuse 
of  certain  spiritual  gifts,  particularly  that  of  speaking  divers  kinds  of  tongues, 
and  prescribes  rules  for  the  emplojrment  of  these  supernatural  talents ;  ho  enters 
into  a  particular  detail  of  them,  as  they  existed  in  the  Corinthian  Church ;  reasons 
on  their  respective  worth  and  excellence ;  says  that  they  were  limited  in  their 
duration,  that  they  were  no  distinguishing  mark  of  Divine  favour,  nor  of  so  great 
importance  as  faith  and  virtue,  tho  love  of  God,  and  charity  to  our  neighbours. 
Now,  if  this  epistle  was  really  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  they 
had  actually  received  no  spiritual  gifts,  no  power,  imparted  by  extraordinary 
means,  of  speaking  foreign  languages,  tho  proper  place  to  be  assigned  him  were 
not  among  impostors,  but  among  those  who  had  lost  their  understanding.  A 
juggler  may  deceive  by  the  dexterity  of  his  hands,  and  persuade  the  ignorant  and 
tho  credulous  that  more  than  human  means  are  requisite  for  the  performance  of 
his  extraordinary  feats  ;  but  he  will  hardly  persuade  those  whose  understandings 
remain  unimpaired,  tliat  he  has  likewise  communicated  to  his  spectators  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  and  of  speaking  languages  which  they  had  never  learned, 
were  they  conscious  of  their  inability  to  perform  the  one,  or  to  speak  tho  other. 
If  the  epistle,  therefore,  was  written  during  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  received  by 
the  Corinthian  Church,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  St.  Paul  was  its  author, 
and  that  among  the  Corinthians  were  prevalent  those  spiritual  giils  of  which  he 
labours  to  correct  the  abuse.  If  those  gifls  were  never  prevalent  among  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  and  this  epistle  was  not  seen  by  them  until  the  next  age, 
it  could  not 'have  been  received  by  the  Corinthian  Church  as  the  genuine  writing 
of  the  apostle,  because  the  members  of  that  Church  must  have  been  aware  that 
if  those  gifls,  of  which  it  speaks,  had  been  really  possessed,  and  so  generally  dis. 
played  by  their  fathers,  as  it  represents  them  to  havo  been,  some  of  themselves 
Tonld  surely  have  heard  their  fathers  mention  them  ;  and  as  the  epistle  treats  of 
some  of  tho  most  important  subjects  that  ever  occupied  the  mind  of  man,  tho 
introduction  of  death  into  the  world  through  Adam,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  through  Christ,  they  must  have  inferred  that  their  fathers  would  not  have 
secreted  from  them  their  children  a  treatise  on  topics  so  interesting  to  the  whole 
nvDnan  race.**  {QUi^9  Edition  of  Staekhouo^o  Hiotory  of  tho  Bible,  vol.  iii. 
Intro*  p.  11,  5do.) 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 
Tbs  vkoosruptbd  Pkbsesvatioic  of  the  Books  of  Scsiptukm.  * 

Tbs  historical  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  boolai 
ascribed  to  Moses,  and  those  which  contain  the  history  of  Christ  and  the 
establishment  of  his  religion,  being  thus  complete,  the  integrity  of  the 
copies  at  present  received  is  the  point  next  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  list  of  Jo- 
sephus,  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  aie 
sufficient  proofs  that  the  books  which  are  received  by  us  as  sacred,  are 
the  same  as  those  received  by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  long  before  die 
Christian  era.  For  the  New  Testament ;  beside  the  quotations  finom 
almost  all  the  books  now  included  in  that  volume  and  references  to  then 
by  name  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  catalogues  of  authentic  Scrip- 
tures were  puUished  at  very  early  periods,  which,  says  Dr.  Paley, 
« though  numerous,  and  made  in  countries  at  a  wide  distance  from  one 
another,  differ  very  little,  differ  in  nothing  material,  and  all  contain  the 
ibur  Gospels. 

^  In  the  writings  of  Origen  which  remain,  and  in  some  extracts  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  from  works  of  his  which  are  now  lost,  there  ere 
enumerations  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  distinctly  and  honourably  specified,  and  in 
which  no  books  appear  beside  what  are  now  received.  {Lard,  Cred,  voL 
iii,  p.  234,  et  seq.,  vol.  viii,  p.  196.)  The  date  of  Origen's  works  is 
A.  D.  230. 

'<  Athanasius,  about  a  century  aflerward,  delivered  a  catalogue  of  lh» 
books  of  the  New  Testament  in  form,  containing  our  Scriptures  and  no 
others ;  of  which  he  says,  <  In  these  alone  the  doctrine  of  religion  is 
taught ;  let  no  man  add  to  them,  or  take  any  thing  from  them.'  (Txtrd. 
Cred.  vol.  viii,  p.  223.) 

"  About  twenty  years  afler  Athanasius,  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
set  forth  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  publicly  read  at  that  time 
in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  exactly  the  same  as  ours,  except  that  the 
<  Revelation'  is  omitted.  (Lard,  Cred.  vol.  viii,  p.  270.) 

*<  And,  fifteen  years  after  Cyril,  the  council  of  Laodicea  delivered  an 
authoritative  catalogue  of  canonical  Scripture,  like  Cyril's,  the  same  as 
ours,  with  the  omission  of  the  <  Revelation.' 

<<  Catalogues  now  become  frequent.  Within  thirty  years  afler  the 
last  date,  that  is,  from  the  year  363  to  near  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
century,  we  have  catalogues  by  Epiphanius,  {Lard,  Cred.  vol.  viii,  p. 
368,)  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  {Lard.  Cred.  vol.  ix,  p.  132,)  by  Philas- 
ter,  bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  {Lard.  Cred.  vol.  ix,  p.  373,)  by  AmphL 
lochias,  bishop  of  Iconium,  aU,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  detm 
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catalogues,  (that  is,  they  admit  no  books  into  the  mimber  beside  what 
we  now  receive,)  and  all,  for  every  purpose  of  historic  evidence,  the 
same  as  ours.  (3) 

*^  Within  the  same  period,  Jerome,  the  most  learned  Christian  writer 
of  his  age,  deUvered  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testammt* 
recognizing  every  book  now  received,  with  the  intimation  of  a  doubt 
(x>nceming  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone,  and  taking  not  the  least 
notice  of  any  book  which  is  not  now  received.  {Lard.  Cred^  vol.  x« 
p.  77.) 

^  Contemporary  with  Jerome,  who  lived  in  F^estine,  was  Saint  Au* 
gustine,  in  Africa,  who  published  likewise  a  catalogue,  without  joining 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  books  of  authority,  any  other  ecclesiastical  writing 
whatever,  and  without  omitting  one  which  we  at  this  day  acknowledge. 
(Lard.  Cred.  vol.  x,  p.  213.) 

**  And  with  these  concurs  another  contemporary  writer,  Rufen,  pres- 
byter of  Aquileia,  whose  catalogue,  like  theirs,  is  perfect  and  unmixed, 
and  concludes  with  these  remarkable  words :  *  These  are  the  volumes 
which  the  fathers  have  included  in  the  canon,  and  out  of  which  they 
would  have  us  prove  the  doctrine  of  our  faith.' "  .  {Lard.  Cred.  vol.  x, 
page  187.) 

This,  it  is  true,  only  proves  that  the  books  are  svhstanHaUy  the  same ; 
but  the  evidence  is  abundant,  that  they  have  descended  to  us  without 
any  material  alteration  whatever. 

^  1.  Before  thaJL  event,  [the  time  of  Christ,]  the  regard  which  was  paid 
to  them  by  the  Jews,  especially  to  the  law,  would  render  any  forgery 
or  material  change  in  their  contents  impossible.  The  law  having  been 
the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among  the  Israelites, 
it  is  improbable  that  this  people  who  possessed  that  land,  would  suffer  it 
to  be  altered  or  falsified.  The  distinction  (^f  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
separate  interests,  made  it  more  difficult  to  alter  their  law  than  that  of 
other  nations  less  jealous  than  the  Jews.  Farther,  at  certain  stated 
seasons,  the  law  was  publicly  read  before  all  tlie  people  of  Israel,  Deut 
xxxi,  9-13 ;  Joshua  viii,  34,  35 ;  Neb.  viii,  1-5  ;  and  it  was  appointed 
to  be  kept  in  the  ark,  for  a  constant  memorial  against  those  who  trans- 
grossed  it,  Deut.  xxxi,  26.  Their  king  was  required  to  write  him  a 
copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests,  the 
Levitesy  and  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  Deut.  xvii,  18, 
19 ;  their  priests  also  were  commanded  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel 
all  the  statutes  J  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
Levit.  X,  11 ;  and  parents  were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar 
to  themselves,  but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children,  Deut 

(3)  Epiphanius  omits  the  Acts  of  the  Apottlee.  Thii  nniit  have  been  an  aeei. 
dental  mistake,  either  in  him  or  in  some  copyist  of  his  work ;  for  he  elsewhere 
oxpreesly  refers  to  this  book,  and  ascribes  it  to  Lnke 
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xvii,  18,  19 ;  beside  which,  a  severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against 
either  making  any  addition  to,  or  diminution  firom  the  law,  Deut.  iv,  2 ; 
zii,  32.  Now  such  precepts  as  these  could  not  have  been  given  by  an 
impostor  who  was  adding  to  it,  and  who  would  wish  men  to  forget 
rather  than  enjoin  them  to  remember  it :  for,  as  all  the  people  were 
obliged  to  know  and  observe  the  law  under  severe  penalties,  they  were, 
in  a  manner,  the  trustees  and  guardians  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
priests  and  Levites.  The  people,  who  were  to  teach  their  children, 
must  have  had  copies  of  it ;  the  priests  and  Levites  must  have  had 
copies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  must  have  had  copies  of  it,  as  being 
the  law  of  the  land.  Farther,  after  the  people  were  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  both  the  people  of  Israel  and  those  of  Judah  still  retained 
the  same  book  of  the  law  :  and  the  rivalry  or  enmity  that  subsisted 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  prevented  either  of  them  from  altering 
or  adding  to  the  law.  After  the  Israelites  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  other  nations  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their 
stead;  and  the  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  tho 
priest  who  was  sent  by  order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in 
the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land,  2  Kings  xvii,  26,  or  several  yeais 
afterward  from  the  hands  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high 
priest,  who  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  for  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria  ;  and  who  was  con- 
stituted, by  Sanballat,  the  first  high  priest  of  the  temple  at  Samaria. 
(Neh.  viii,  28  ;  Josephus  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi,  c.  8  ;  Bishop  Netcton^s  WorkSf 
vol.  i,  p.  23.)  Now,  by  one  or  both  of  these  means,  the  Samaritans 
had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  charac- 
ters, in  which  it  remains  to  this  day ;  whereas  the  Jewish  copy  was 
changed  into  Chaldee  characters,  (in  which  it  also  remains  to  this  day,) 
which  were  fairer  and  clearer  than  the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learn- 
ed  the  Chaldee  language  during  their  seventy  years  abode  in  Babylon. 
The  jealousy  and  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, made  it  impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the 
text  in  any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery ;  and  tLe 
general  agreement  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant,  is  such,  as  plainly  demonstrates  that 
the  copies  were  originally  the  same.  Nor  can  any  better  evidence  be  de- 
sired, that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not  been  corrupted  or  interpolated,  than 
this  very  book  of  the  Samaritans  ;  which,  after  more  than  two  thousand 
years  discord  between  the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the  otl<er  as 
any  classic  author  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by  the 
unavoidable  slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers.  (4) 

(I)  Dr.  Bentlet*8  Remarks  on  Freethinking,  part  i,  remark  27,  (vol.  T,  p.  144^ 
of  Bp.  RAMDOLTH't  Enchiridion  Theologioom,  8vo.  Oxford,  1792.) 
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**  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  books 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day.  Acts  xiii,  14,  15,  27;  Luke  iv,  17-20;  which 
was  an  excellent  method  of  securing  their  purity^  as  well  as  of  enforcing 
the  observation  of  the  law.  Tlie  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  transla- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  which  were  afterward  made,  were 
80  many  additional  securities.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  the 
reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  writings  is  another  guarantee  for 
their  integrity  :  so  great,  indeed,  was  that  reverence,  that,  according  to 
the  statements  of  PhUo  and  Josephus,  {PhUo,  apud  Euseh,  de  Pnep, 
Evang,  lib.  viii,  c.  2 ;  Josephus  contra  Apian,  lib.  i,  sec.  8,)  they  would 
sufler  any  torments,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  change  a  single 
point  or  iota  of  the  Scriptures.  A  law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  which 
denounced  him  to  be  guilty  of  inexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to 
make  the  lightest  possible  alteration  in  their  sacred  books.  ll)e  Jew. 
iah  doctors,  fearing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law,  passed  their  own  notions 
as  traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard  for  those  traditions, 
but  they  never  charged  them  with  falsifying  or  corrupting  the  Scriptures 
themselves. 

««2.  After  the  birth  of  Christ.  For,  since  that  event,  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
Jews  also  frequently  suftered  martyrdom  for  their  Scriptures,  which  they 
would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  hayc  been  corrupted 
or  altered.  Beside,  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a  mutual  guard  upon 
each  other,  which  must  have  rendered  any  material  comiption  impos- 
sible, if  it  had  been  attempted :  for  if  such  an  attempt  hud  been  made 
by  the  Jews,  they  would  have  been  detected  by  the  Christians.  The 
accomplishment  of  such  a  design,  indeed,  would  have  been  impracticable 
from  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  Jews  (who  were  dispersed  in  every 
country  of  the  then  known  world)  being  able  to  collect  all  the  then 
existing  copies,  with  the  intention  of  corrupting  or  falsifying  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Chrislians, 
it  would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  Jews :  nor  could  any  such 
attempt  have  been  made  by  any  other  man  or  body  of  men,  without 
exposure  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  To  these  considerations,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  admirable  agreement  of  all  the  ancient  paniphrases 
and  versions,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus,  with  the  Old  Testament  as 
it  is  now  extant,  together  with  the  quotations  which  are  made  from  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present  time, 
forbid  us  to  indulge  any  suspicion  of  any  material  corniption  in  tho 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence  ot 
which  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  capable,  that  these  books  are  now  in  our 
hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 
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<*  3.  Lastly,  the  agreement  ofaUihe  mamucripU  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  (amounting  to  neariy  eleven  hundred  and  fifty,)  which  are  knowa 
to  be  extant,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uncomipted  preservation.  Then 
manuscripts,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire ;  some  contain  one  part,  and  some 
another.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  every  manuscript,  whether 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in  any  ancient  version  or  paraphrase,  should 
or  could  be  designedly  altered  or  falsified  in  the  same  passages,  without 
detection  either  by  Jews  or  Christians.  The  manuscripts  now  extant 
are,  confessedly,  liable  to  errors  and  mistakes  from  the  carelessnesi, 
negligence,  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists ;  but  they  are  not  aU  uniformly 
incorrect  throughout,  nor  in  the  same  words  or  passages ;  but  what  is 
incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in  another.  Although  the  yariooi 
readings,  which  have  been  discovered  by  learned  men,  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  collection  of  every  known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  amount  to  many  thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  ao 
little  real  moment,  that  their  laborious  collations  afford  us  scarcely  any 
opportunities  of  correcting  the  sacred  text  in  important  passages.  So  &r, 
however,  are  these  extensive  and  profound  researches  from  being  either 
trivial  or  nugatory,  that  we  have  in  fact  derived  from  them  the  greatest 
advantage  which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any  real  friend  of 
revealed  religion  ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  agreement  of 
the  copies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  now  extcmt  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, with  each  other,  and  with  our  Bibles.  (Bishop  Tomlime's  EU- 
ments  of  Christ,  TJieol.  vol  i,  p.  31.) 

"  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  uncomipi- 
ness  of  the  New  Testament  in  any  thing  material.  The  testimonies, 
adduced  in  the  preceding  section  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable 
to  show  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncomipted.  But. 
to  be  more  particular,  we  remark,  that  the  uncomipted  preservation  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  manifest, 

"  1.  From  their  contents;  for,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  very  same  facts,  and  the  very  same  doc 
trines  universally  received  by  Christians,  which  we  of  the  present  da^ 
believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

'<  2.  Because  a  universal  corruption  of  those  toritings  was  impossible^  not 
can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a  corruption  be  found  in  history.  They  could 
not  be  corrupted  during  the  life  of  their  authors ;  and  before  their  deadi, 
copies  were  dispersed  among  the  different  communities  of  Christians,  who 
were  scattered  throughout  the  then  known  world.  Within  twenty  years 
after  the  ascension,  Churches  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  in  all  these  Churches  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, especially  the  four  Grospels,  wer^  read  as  a  part  of  their  puhlie 
worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  read  in 
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the  Jewish  synagogues.  (5)  Nor  would  tbe  use  of  them  be  confined  to 
pubhc  worship;  for  these  books  were  not,  Kke  the  Sybilline  oracles, 
locked  up  firom  the  perusal  of  the  public,  but  were  exposed  to  public 
investigation.  When  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  pub- 
lished  to  the  world,  the  Chiistians  would  naturally  entertain  the  highest 
esteem  and  reverence  for  writings  that  delivered  an  cadkentie  and  inspired 
history  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  be  desirous 
of  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure.  Hence,  as  we  learn  firom 
unquestionable  authority,  copies  were  multipUed  and  disseminated  as 
rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  increased ;  and  translations  were 
made  into  as  many  languages  as  were  spoken  by  its  professors,  some 
of  which  remain  to  this  day ;  so  that  it  would  very  soon  be  rendered 
absolutely  impossible  to  corrupt  these  books  in  any  one  important  word 
or  phrase.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  (without  violating  all  proba- 
bility,) that  dU  Christians  should  agree  in  a  design  of  changing  or  cor- 
rupting the  original  books ;  and  if  some  only  should  make  the  attempt, 
the  uncorrupted  copies  would  still  remain  to  detect  them.  And  sup- 
posing  there  was  some  error  in  one  translation  or  copy,  or  something 
changed,  added,  or  taken  away  ;  yet  there  were  many  other  copies  and 
other  translations,  by  the  help  of  which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be 
or  would  be  corrected. 

**  Farther,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  life  of 
tfieir  respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number  of  witnesses  were 
alive  to  attest  the  facts  which  they  record :  so  neither  could  any  mate- 
rial  alteration  take  place  afler  their  decease,  without  being  detected 
idiile  the  original  manuscripts  were  preserved  in  the  Churches.  The 
Christians  who  were  instructed  by  the  apostles  or  by  their  immediate 
successors,  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them  co- 
pies of  their  ^vritings;  from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and 
preserved.  Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  have  an  imbroken  series 
of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  can  be  traced  backward,  from  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  very  time  of  the  apostles :  and  these  very  testimo- 
nies are  equally  applicable  to  prove  its  uncorrupted  preservation. 
Moreover,  harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels  were  anciently  constructed ; 
commentaries  were  written  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  (many  of  which  are  still  extant,)  manuscripts 
were  collated,  and  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  put  forth. 
These  sacred  records,  being  universally  regarded  as  the  supreme  stand- 
ard of  truth,  were  received  by  every  class  of  Christians  with  peculiar 

(5)  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  numerous  instances  in  the  second  part  of  his  Cre- 
dibility  of  the  Gospel  History ;  references  to  which  may  be  seen  in  the  general 
mdez  to  his  works,  article  Seripturet.  See  particularly  the  tastimonies  of  Justin 
Martyr,  TertuUian,  Origren,  and  Augustine 
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wHh  thoee  of  the  antiquity  and  uocomipted  preaeiratioo  of  the  reoofdi 
which  profess  to  contain  the  facts  of  their  histoiy,  and  the  docUmei 
they  taught,  the  only  question  to  be  determined  before  we  examine  those 
mtrades  and  prophecies  on  which  the  claim  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
their  mission  rests,  is,  whether  these  TecoTdafaUhfuOy  record  the  trans, 
actions  of  which  they  give  us  information,  and  on  which  the  Divinity  of 
both  83rsteniB,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  is  built.  To  deny  this  be- 
cause  we  object  to  the  doctrines  taught,  is  equally  illogical  and  perverse, 
as  it  is  assuming  the  doctrine  to  be  false  before  we  have  considered  all 
the  evidence  which  may  be  adduced  in  its  favour ;  to  deny  it  because 
we  have  already  determined  to  reject  the  miracles,  is  equally  absurd  and 
impious.  It  has  already  been  proved,  that  miracles  are  possiUe ;  and 
whether  the  transactions  rdated  as  such  in  the  Scriptures  be  reaDy 
miraculous  or  not,  is  a  subsequent  inquiry  to  that  which  respects  the 
&ithful  rec(miing  of  them.  If  the  evidence  of  this  is  insufficient,  the 
examination  of  the  miracles  is  unnecessary ;  if  it  is  strong  and  convine- 
ing,  that  examination  is  a  subject  of  veiy  serious  import. 

We  might  safely  rest  the  fiiithfulness  of  the  Scriptural  record  upon 
the  argument  of  Leslie,  before  adduced ;  but,  from  the  superabundance 
of  evidence  which  the  case  furnishes,  some  ampUfications  may  be  added, 
which  we  shall  confine  principally  to  (Lte  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
nieiit* 

There  ore  four  circumstances  which  never  fail  to  give  credibility  to 
a  witness,  whether  he  depose  to  any  thing  orally  or  in  writing : — 

1.  That  he  is  a  person  of  virtuous  and  sober  character. 

2.  That  he  was  in  circumstances  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of  what 
be  relates. 

3.  That  he  has  no  interest  in  making  good  the  stoiy. 

4.  That  his  account  is  circumstantial. 

In  the  highest  degree  these  guarantees  of  faithfid  and  exact  testimony 
meet  in  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

That  they  were  persons  of  strict  and  exemplary  virtue^  most  by  all 
candid  persons  be  acknowledged ;  so  much  so,  that  nothing  to  the  coo- 
trary  was  ever  urged  against  the  integrity  of  their  conduct  by  the  most 
malicious  enemies  of  Christianity.  Avarice  and  interest  could  not  sway 
them,  for  they  voluntarily  abandoned  all  their  temporal  connections,  and 
embarked  in  a  cause  which  the  worid  regarded,  to  the  last  degree,  as 
wretched  and  deplorable.  Of  their  sincerity  they  gave  the  utmost  proof 
in  the  openness  of  their  testimony,  never  affecting  reserve,  or  shunning 
inquiry.  They  delivered  (heir  testing  Hiy  before  kings  and  princes, 
priests  and  magistrates,  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  where  their  Master 
Uved  and  died,  and  in  the  most  populous,  inquisitive,  and  learned  parts 
of  the  workly  submitting  its  evidences  to  a  fiiir  and  impartial  exanwuu 
tioo. 
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'*  TTieir  mindB  were  so  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  that  they  esteemed  it  their  distingoished  honour  and  privilege  to 
•eal  their  attestation  to  it  by  their  suflerings,  and  blessed  God  that  they 
were  accounted  worthy  to  sufier  reproach  and  shame  for  their  profes- 
BOD.  Piusing  through  honour  and  dUJumour^  through  evU  report  and 
good  report^  as  deceivers  and  yet  true.  Never  dejected,  never  intimi- 
dated  by  any  sorrows  and  sufferings  they  supported ;  but  when  stoned, 
imprisoned,  and  persecuted  in  one  city,  flying  to  another,  and  there 
preaching  the  Gospel  with  intrepid  boldness  and  heaven-inspired  zeal. 
Patient  in  tribulation,  fervent  in  spirit,  rejoicing  under  persecution,  calm 
and  composed  under  calumny  and  reproach,  praying  for  their  enemies, 
when  in  dungeons  cheering  the  sUent  hours  of  night  with  h3rnms  of 
praise  to  God.  Meeting  death  itself  in  the  most  dreadful  forms  with 
which  persecuting  rage  could  dress  it,  with  a  serenity  and  exultation  the 
Stoic  philosophy  never  knew.  In  all  these  public  scenes  showing  to  the 
world  a  heart  infinity  above  what  men  vulgariy  style  great  and  happy, 
infinitely  remote  from  ambition,  the  lust  of  gold,  and  a  passion  for  popu- 
lar applause,  working  with  their  own  hands  to  raise  a  scanty  subsistence 
£>r  themselves  that  they  might  not  be  burdensome  to  the  societies  they 
had  formed,  holding  up  to  all  with  whom  they  conversed,  in  the  bright 
fiuthful  mirror  of  their  own  behaviour,  the  amiableness  and  excellency 
of  the  religion  they  taught,  and  in  every  scene  and  circumstance  of  life 
dKstinguished  for  their  devotion  to  God,  their  unconquered  love  for  man- 
kind,  their  sacred  regard  for  truth,  their  self  government,  moderation, 
humanity,  sincerity,  and  every  Divine,  social,  and  moral  virtue  that  can 
adorn  and  exalt  a  character.  Nor  are  there  any  features  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  writings  they  have  lefl  us.  We  meet  with  no  frantic  fervours 
indulged,  no  monkish  abstraction  from  the  world  recommended,  no  ma- 
ceration  of  the  body  countenanced,  no  unnatural  institutions  established, 
no  vain  flights  of  fancy  cherished,  no  absurd  and  irrational  doctrines 
taught,  no  disobedience  to  any  forms  of  human  government  encouraged, 
but  all  civil  estabh'shments  and  social  connections  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  same  state  they  were  before  Christianity.  So  far  were  the  apostles 
firom  being  enthusiasts^  and  instigated  by  a  wild  undisccrning  religious 
pfarcnzy  to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  death,  when  they  might  have  honour. 
ably  and  lawfully  escaped  it,  that  we  find  them,  when  they  could,  without 
wounding  their  consciences,  legally  extricate  themselves  from  pcrsecu- 
lion  and  death,  pleading  their  privileges  as  Roman  citizens,  and  appeal. 
ing  to  Cesar's  supreme  jurisdiction."  (Haswood's  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,) 

As  it  was  contrary  to  their  character  to  attempt  to  deceive  others,  so 
tfiey  could  not  be  deceioed  themselves.  They  could  not  mistake  in  the 
ease  of  feeding  of  the  fhre  thousand,  and  the  sudden  healing  of  lepers, 
and  kme  and  blind  penons ;  they  could  not  but  know,  whether  he  with 
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respect,  as  being  Divine  compositions,  and  possessing  an  authority  be- 
longing to  no  other  books.  Whatever  controversies,  therefore,  arose 
among  different  sects,  (and  the  Church  was  very  early  rent  with  fierce 
contentions  on  doctrinal  points,)  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
were  received  and  appealed  to  by  every  one  of  thero,  as  being  conclu- 
sive in  all  matters  of  controversy :  consequently  it  was  morally  impos- 
sible, that  any  man  or  body  of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify  them  in  any 
fundamental  article,  should  foist  into  them  a  single  expression  to  favour 
their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single  sentence,  without  being  detected 
by  thousands. 

'<  If  any  material  alteration  had  been  attempted  by  the  orthodox,  it 
would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
heretic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  any  thing,  he  would  have  been 
exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other  heretics.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
division  commenced  in  the  fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  'Churches,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  became 
irreconcilable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  Now,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern*  empire ;  and  if  it 
had  been  possible  in  the  east,  the  copies  in  the  west  would  have  detected 
the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the  eastern  and  western  copies  agree, 
which  could  not  be  expected  if  either  of  them  was  altered  or  falsified. 
The  uncomipted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament  is  farther  evident, 

^  3.  From  the  agreement  cf  all  the  manuscripts.  The  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant,  are  far  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  single  classic  author  whomsoever ;  upward  of  three  hun. 
dred  and  fifly  were  collected  by  Griesbach,  for  his  celebrated  critical 
edition.  These  manuscripts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire :  most  of  them 
contain  only  the  Gospels ;  others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistles ;  and  a  few  contain  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of 
John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  very  different  and  distant  parts  of 
the  world ;  several  of  them  are  upward  of  twelve  hundred  years  old,  and 
give  us  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  essential  points,  per- 
fectly  accordant  with  each  other,  as  any  person  may  readily  ascertain 
by  examining  the  critical  editions  published  by  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel, 
Wetstein,  and  Griesbach.  The  thirty  thousand  various  readings  which 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  manuscnpts  collated  by  Dr.  MiO,  and  the 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  which  Griesbach's  edition  is  said  to  contain, 
in  no  degree  whatever  affect  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of  the  text. 
In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the  more  numerous  the 
transcripts  and  translations  from  the  original,  the  more  likely  is  it,  that 
the  genuine  text  and  the  true  original  reading  will  be  investigated  and 
ascertained.  The  most  correct  and  accurate  ancient  classics  now  extant 
are  those  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts ;  and 
the  most  depraioed^  mutilated^  and  inaccurate  editions  of  the  old  writers 
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are  those  of  which  we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  only  a 
Angle  manuscript  extant.  Such  are  Athensus,  Clemens  Romanus,  He- 
sychius,  and  Photius.  But  of  this  formidable  mass  of  various  readings, 
which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of  collators,  not  one  tenth, — 
nay^  not  one  hundredth  part,  either  makes  or  can  make  any  perceptible, 
or  at  least  any  material,  alteration  in  the  sense  in  any  modem  version. 
They  consist  almost  wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription,  gramma- 
tical and  verbal  differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article, 
the  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition  of  a 
word  or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change  the  sense, 
affect  it  only  in  passages  relating  to  unimportant,  historical,  and  geogra- 
phical circumstances,  or  other  collateral  matters ;  and  the  still  smaller 
number  that  make  any  alteration  m  things  of  consequence,  do  not  on 
that  laccount  place  us  in  any  absolute  uncertainty.  For,  either  the  true 
reading  may  be  discovered  by  collating  the  other  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  quotations  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  or,  should  these  &il 
to  give  us  the  requisite  information,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine in  question  from  other  undisputed  passages  of  holy  writ. 

**  4.  The  last  testimony  to  be  adduced  for  the  integrity  and  uncomipt- 

neas  of  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  the  agreement  of  the  ancient 

.Tcnions  and  quotationa  from  itj  which  are  made  in  the  writings  cfthe 

Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries^  and  in  those  of  the  succeeding 

fathers  of  the  Church. 

**  The  testimony  of  versions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fathers,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  The  quotations  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it  has 
frequently  been  observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
might  be  compiled  from  the  various  passages  dispersed  in  their  com^ 
mentaries  and  other  writings.  And  though  these  citations  were,  in  many 
ins^  jices,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  always  made  with  due  atten- 
tion  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most  commonly  with  a  regard  to  the 
words  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  the  words,  they  correspond  with  the 
original  records  from  which  they  were  extracted : — an  irrefragable  argu- 
ment this,  of  the  purity  and  integrity  with  which  the  New  Testament 
has  been  preserved."  (Horne's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripturesy  vol.  i,  chap.  2,  sect.  8.) 


CH/IPTER  XIV. 

The  Credibility  of  the  Testixont  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 

The  proofs  of  the  exifltence  and  actions  of  Moses  and  Christ,  the 
founders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  having  been  adduced, 
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ki  proof  that  there  was  no  concert  among  them  to  impose  upon  the 
world,  and  they  do  not  aflect  in  the  least  the  facts  of  the  history  itself; 
while  as  far  as  collateral,  or  immediately  subsequent  history  ha.^  giveo 
its  evidence,  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  exacts 
Hess  and  accuracy  of  the  sacred  penmen. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  faithful  and  uncorrupted  record  of  the  transactions 
they  exhibit ;  and  nothing  now  appears  to  be  necessary,  but  that  this 
record  be  examined  in  order  to  determine  its  claims  to  be  admitted  as 
the  deposit  of  the  standing  revelations  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind. 
The  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  which 
it  is  composed,  at  least  such  of  them  as  is  necessary  to  the  argument, 
IB  full  and  complete ;  and  if  certain  of  the  facts  which  they  detail  are 
proved  to  be  really  miraculausy  and  the  prophecies  they  record  are  in 
the  proper  sense  predictive^  then,  according  to  the  principles  before 
established,  the  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  doctrines  which  test 
ATTEST  ARE  DiviNE.  This  shall  be  the  next  subject  examined ;  mioor 
objections  being  postponed  to  be  answered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
The  Miracles  of  Scripture. 

It  has  been  already  proved  that  miracles  are  possible,  that  they  are 
appropriate,  necessary,  and  satisfactory  evidences  of  a  revelation  from 
God :  and  that,  like  other  facts,  they  arc  capable  of  being  authenticated 
by  credible  testimony.  These  points  having  been  established,  the  nuiin 
questions  before  us  are,  whether  the  facts  alleged  as  miraculous  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  have  a  sufficient  claim  to  that  character,  and 
whether  they  were  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  and  misBion 
of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 

That  definition  of  a  true  miracle  which  we  have  adopted,  may  here 
be  conveniently  repeated  : — 

A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  event  contrary  to  the  established  constitution 
or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible  suspension  or  controlment  o/*,  or  dema* 
tianfrom,  the  knoum  laws  of  nature,  torought  either  by  the  immediate  adt 
or  by  the  concurrence,  or  by  the  permission  of  CM,  for  the  proof  or  ew- 
dence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  cf 
some  particular  person. 

Tlie  force  of  the  argument  from  miracles  lies  in  this— 4hat  as  sucb 
works  are  manifestly  above  human  power,  and  as  no  created  being 
effect  them,  unless  empowered  by  the  Author  of  nature,  when  they 
wrought  for  such  an  end  as  that  mentioned  in  the  definition,  they  aie 
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be  considered  es  authentications  of  a  Divine  mianoQ  by  a  special  and 
sensible  interposition  of  God  himself. 

To  adduce  all  the  extraordinary  works  wrought  by  Moses  and  by 
Christ  would  be  unnecessary.  In  those  we  select  for  examination,  the 
miraculous  character  will  sufficiently  appear  to  bring  them  within  our 
definition ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  it  has  been  already  established 
thnt  the  books  which  contain  the  account  of  these  facts  must  have  been 
written  by  their  reputed  authors,  and  that  had  not  the  facts  themselves 
occurred  as  there  related,  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  ago  in 
which  the  accounts  of  them  were  published  could  have  been  brought  to 
believe  them.  On  the  basis  then  of  the  arguments  already  adduced  to 
prove  these  great  points,  it  is  concluded  that  we  have  in  the  Scriptures 
a  true  relation  of  the  facts  themselves.  Nothing  therefore  remains  but 
to  establish  their  claims  as  miracles. 

Out  of  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  by  the  agency  of  Moses  we 
select,  in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned  in  chapter  ix,  the  plague 
of  DABKNEss.  Two  circumstauces  are  to  be  noted  in  the  relation 
given  of  this  event,  Elxodus  x.  It  continued  three  days,  and  it  afflicted 
the  Egyptians  only,  for  ^^aU  the  cMdren  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings, ^^  The  fact  here  mentioned  was  of  the  most  public  kind : 
and  had  it  not  taken  place,  every  Elgyptian  and  every  Israelite  could 
have  contradicted  the  account.  The  phenomenon  was  not  produced  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  no  eclipse  of  that  luminary  can  endure  so  long. 
Some  of  the  Roman  writers  mention  a  darkness  by  day  so  great  that 
persons  were  unable  to  know  each  other;  but  we  have  no  historical 
account  of  any  other  darkness  so  long  continued  as  this,  and  so  intense, 
that  the  Egyptians  "  rose  not  up  from  their  places  for  three  daysJ** 
But  if  any  such  circumstance  had  again  occurred,  and  a  natural  causa 
could  have  been  assigned  for  it,  yet  even  then  the  miraculous  character 
of  this  event  would  remain  unshaken ;  for  to  what  but  to  a  supernatural 
cause  could  the  distinction  made  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians 
be  attributed,  when  they  inhabited  a  portion  of  the  same  country,  and 
when  their  neighbourhoods  were  immediately  adjoining  ?  Here  then 
are  the  characters  of  a  true  miracle.  The  established  course  of  natural 
causes  and  effects  is  interrupted  by  an  operation  upon  that  mighty 
element,  the  atmosphere.  That  it  was  not  a  chance  irregularity  in 
nature,  is  made  apparent  from  the  effect  following  the  volition  of  a  man 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  nature,  and  from  its  being  restrained 
by  that  to  a  certain  part  of  the  same  country — '<  Moses  stretched  out  his 
hand,'**  and  the  darlmess  prevailed,  every  where  but  in  the  dwellings  of 
his  own  people.  The  fact  has  been  established  by  former  arguments , 
and  the  fact  being  allowed,  the  miracle  of  necessity  follows. 

The  destruction  of  the  vust  bosn  of  the  Egyptians  may  bo  next 
sooflidered.    Here  too  are  several  circumetancet  to  be  carefully  noted 
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Tliis  judgment  was  threatened  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  before  any  of 
the  other  plagues  were  brought  upon  him  and  his  people.     The  Israelites 
also  were  forewarned   of  it.     They  were  directed  to  slay  a  lamh, 
sprinkle  the  blood  upon  their  door  posts,  and  prepare  for  their  departure 
that  same  night.     TTie  stroke  was  inflicted  upon  the  first  bom  of  the 
Egyptians  only,  and  not  upon  any  other  part  of  the  family — it  occurred 
in  the  same  hour — the  first  bom  of  the  Israelites  escaped  without  ei- 
ception — and  the  festival  of  "  the  passover"  was  from  that  night  insti- 
tuted  in  remembrance  of  the  event.     Such  a  festival  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  be  established  in  any  subsequent  age,  in  commemo> 
ration  of  an  event  which  never  occurred ;  and  if  instituted  at  the  time, 
the  event  must  have  taken  place,  for  by  no  means  could  this  large  body 
of  men  have  been  persuaded  that  their  first  bom  had  been  saved  and 
those  of  the  Egyptians  destroyed,  if  the  facts  had  not  been  before  their 
eyes.     The  history  therefore  being  established,  the  miracle  follows ;  fi>i 
the  order  of  nature  is  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that, 
if  a  pestilence  were  to  be  assumed  as  the  agent  of  this  calamity,  an 
epidemic  disease,  however  rapid  and  destructive,  comes  not  upon  the 
threat  of  a  mortal,  and  makes  no  such  selection  as  the  first  bom  of 
every  family. 

The  miracle  of  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  merits  more  particular  consideration.  In  this  event  we 
observe,  as  in  the  others,  circumstances  which  exclude  all  possibility  of 
mistake  or  collusion.  The  subject  of  the  miracle  is  the  sea ;  the  wit- 
nesses  of  it  the  host  of  Israel,  who  passed  through  on  foot,  and  the 
Egyptian  nation,  who  lost  their  king  and  his  whole  army.  The  miracu- 
lous  characters  of  the  event  are : — ^The  waters  are  divided,  and  stand 
up  on  each  side ; — the  instmment  is  a  strong  east  wind,  which  begins 
its  operation  upon  the  waters  at  the  stretching  out  of  the  hand  of  Moses, 
and  ceases  at  the  same  signal,  and  that  at  the  precise  moment  when 
the  retum  of  the  watera  would  be  most  fatal  to  the  Egyptian  pursuing 
army. 

It  has,  mdeed,  been  asked  whether  there  were  not  some  ledges  of 
rocks  where  the  water  was  shallow,  so  that  an  army,  at  particular  times, 
might  pass  over ;  and  whether  the  Etesian  winds,  which  blow  strong 
all  summer  fit)m  the  northwest,  might  not  blow  so  violently  against  die 
•ea  as  to  keep  it  back  "  on  a  heap."  But  if  there  were  any  force  in 
these  questions,  it  is  plain  that  such  suppositions  would  leave  the  de- 
Hmction  of  the  Egyptians  unaccounted  for.  To  show  that  ther«  is  no 
weight  in  them  at  all,  let  the  place  where  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  effected  be  first  noted.  Some  fix  it  near  Suezy  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf;  but  if  there  were  satisfactory  evidence  of  this,  it  ought  also  to  be 
taken  into  the  aoeounty  that  formerly  the  gulf  extended  at  least  twenty- 
five  mUei  nofth  of  SoeSi  tfw  place  where  it  tonninates  af  preMot. 
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{Lord  Valentia^t  TVooelf,  vol.  iii,  p.  844.)    But  the  names  of  placet 
aa  w^  as  tradition,  fix  the  passage  about  ten  hours' journey  lower  down» 
ai  dysmay  or  the  valley  of  Bedea,    The  name  given  by  Moses  to  the 
place  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the  sea  was  divided,  was 
IHhahiratJif  which  signifies  **  the  mouth  of  the  ridge,"  or  of  that  chain 
of  mountains  which  line  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  as 
there  is  but  one  mouth  of  that  chain  through  which  an  immense  multi* 
tude  of  men,  women,  and  children,  could   possibly  pass  when  iying 
before  their  enemies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  respecting  the 
situation  of  Pihahiroth ;  and  the  modem  names  of  conspicuous  places 
In  its  neighbourhood  prove,  that  those,  by  whom  such  names  were  given, 
believed  that  this  was  the  place  at  which  the  Israelites  passed  the  sea  in 
jiafety,  and  where  Pharaoh  was  drowned.     Thus,  we  have  close  by 
JPihahirothf  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf,  a  mountain  called  Aiiaka^ 
which  signifies  deliverance.     On  the  eastern  coast  opposite  is  a  head- 
land called  Ras  Miuoy  or  ''the  Cape  of  Moses;"  somewhat  lower, 
Mamam  Faraun,  ''  Pharaoh's  Springs ;"   while  at  these  places,  the 
general  name  of  the  gulf  itself  is  Bahrud'Kolsumy  <'  the  Bay  of  Sub- 
mersion,"  in  which  there  is  a  whirlpool  called  Birket  Faraun^ ''  the  Pool 
of  Pharaoh."     This,  then,  was  the  passage  of  the  Israelites ;  and  the 
depth  of  the  sea  here  is  stated  by  Bruce,  who  may  be  consulted  as  lo 
these  localities,  at  about  fourteen  &thoms,  and  the  breadth  at  between 
three  and  four  leagues.     But  there  is  no  '*  ledge  of  rocks,"  and  as  to 
the  ^Etesian  wind,"  the  same  traveller  observes,  ''If  the  Etesian  wind 
lilowing  from  the  northwest  in  summer,  could  keep  the  sea  as  a  wall,  on 
the  right,  of  fifly  feet  high,  still  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building 
the  wall  to  the  lefl,  or  to  the  north.     If  the  Eltetian  winds  had  done  this 
once,  they  must  have  repeated  it  many  a  time  before  or  since,  from  the 
same  causes."    The  wind  which  actually  did  blow,  according  to  the 
history,  either  as  an  instrument  of  dividing  the  waters,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  as  the  instrument  of  drying  the  ground,  after  the  waters  were 
divided  by  the  immediate  energy  of  the  Divine  power,  was  not  a  north 
wind,  but  an  "  east  wind ;"  and  as  Dr.  Hales  observes,  "  seems  to  be 
introduced  by  way  of  anticipation,  to  exclude  the  ruOural  agency  which 
might  be  afterward  resorted  to  for  solving  the  miracle ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  monsoon  in  the  Red  Sea  blows  the  summer  half  of  the  year 
firom  the  north,  and  the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither  of  which 
could  produce  the  miracle  in  question." 

The  miraculous  character  of  this  event  is,  therefore,  most  strongly 
marked.  An  expanse  of  water,  and  that  water  a  sea,  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  miles  broad,  known  to  be  exceedingly  subject  to  agitations,  is 
divided,  and  a  wall  of  water  is  formed  on  each  hand,  affording  a  passage 
on  dry  land  for  the  Israelites.  The  phenomen<m  occurs  too  just  as  the 
Egyptian  host  are  on  the  point  of  overtaking  the  fugitives,  and  ceases  at 
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lain,  informiag  them  that  he  was  risen,  and  commanding  them  to  tell  the 
other  disciples  of  the  fact ; — that  others  went  to  the  sepulchre,  and  found 
not  the  body,  though  the  grave  clothes  remained ;  that,  at  different  times, 
he  appeared  to  them,  both  separately  and  when  assembled ;  that  they 
cooversed  with  him ;  that  he  partook  of  their  food ;  that  they  touched  his 
body ;  that  he  continued  to  make  his  appearance  among  them  for  nearly 
six  weeks,  and  then,  after  many  advices,  finally  led  them  out  as  far  as 
Retliany,  and,  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  ascended  into  the  clouds  of 
heaven.     This  is  the  statement  of  the  disciples. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  our  Lord's  body  fix>m  the  sepulchre  is,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  having 
•iept  on  their  posts,  the  disciples  stole  away  the  corpse.  We  know  of 
no  other  account.  Neither  in  their  earliest  books  nor  traditions  is  there 
any  other  attempt  to  explain  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Jesus.  We 
are  warranted  therefore  in  concluding,  that  the  Pharisees  had  nothing 
but  this  to  oppose  to  tlie  positive  testimony  of  the  disciples,  who  also 
added,  and  published  it  to  the  world,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  related  to 
the  Pharisees  "all  the  things  that  were  done,"  the  earthquake,  the 
.appearance  of  the  angel,  dec ;  but  that  they  were  bribed  to  say,  **  Him 
disciples  came  by  night  and  stole  kim  airay,  while  we  slept" 

On  the  statement  of  the  Pharisees  we  may  remark,  that  though  those 
who  were  not  convinced  by  our  Lord's  former  miracles  were  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  resist  the  impression  of  his  resurrection,  yet,  in  this  attempt  to 
destroy  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  they  fell  below  their  usual  subtlety 
in  circulating  a  story  which  carried  with  it  its  own  refutation.  This, 
however,  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the 
moment,  and  the  necessity  under  which  they  were  laid  to  invent  some* 
thing  to  amuse  the  populace,  who  were  not  indisposed  to  charge  them 
with  the  death  of  Jesus.  Of  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Pharisees  were 
apprehensive,  ^^ fearing  the  people,"  on  this  as  on  former  occasions. 
This  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sanhedrim  addressed  the 
apostles,  Acts  v,  28  :  "  Did  we  not  straitly  command  you,  that  ye  should 
not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and  behold  you  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your 
doctrine,  and  intend  to  bkino  this  man's  blood  upon  us.*'  The 
majority  of  the  people  were  not  enemies  of  Jesus,  though  the  Pharisees 
were ;  and  it  was  a  mob  of  base  fellows,  and  strangers,  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  full  at  the  passovcr,  who  had  been  excited  to  clamour  for 
his  death.  The  body  of  the  Jewish  populace  heard  him  gladly ;  great 
numbers  of  them  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  in  consequence  accf>m- 
panied  him  with  public  acclamations,  as  the  Messiah,  into  Jerusalem. 
Hiese  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  toward  our  Lord  were 
transferred  to  the  apostles ;  for  after  Peter  and  John  had  healed  the  man 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  reftised  to  obey  the  council  in  keeping  sflen 
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u  to  Christ,  when  the  chief  priests  had  ^^faHher  thrtaUned  them^  they 
lei  them  gOy  finding  not  how  they  mighl  punish  them  bkcause  of  thb 

1>SOPLB." 

It  was  in   a   state   of  considerable    agitation,  therefore,  that  this 
absurd  and  self-exposed  rumour  was  hastily  got  up,  and  as  hastily  pub- 
lishcd.  We  may  add,  also,  that  it  was  hastily  abandoned ;  for  it  is  ren^u^. 
able,  that  it  is  never  adverted  to  by  the  Pharisees  in  any  of  those  legal 
processes  instituted  at  Jerusalem  against  the  first  preachers  of  Christ  as 
the  risen  Messiah,  within  a  few  days  afler  the  alleged  event  itself, 
first,  Peter  and  John  ore  brought  before  their  great  council ;  then  the 
M^liolc  body  of  the  apostles  twice;  on  all  these  occaaons  they  affirm  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection,  before  the  very  men  who  had  originated  the  tale  of  the 
stealing  away  of  the  body,  and  in  none  of  these  instances  did  the  chief 
priests  oppose  this  story  to  the  explicit  testimony  of  his  disciples  having 
eecn,  felt,  and  conversed  with  Jesus,  af^cr  his  passion.     This  silence 
c»nnot  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  presence  of 
the  apostles  at  least,  they  would  not  hazard  its  exposure.     If  at  any  time 
the  Roman  guards  could  have  been  brought  forward  effectually  to  con. 
firont  the  apostles,  it  was  when  the  whole  body  of  the  latter  were  in  cus- 
tody, and  before  the  council,  where  indeed  the  great  question  at  issue 
l>etween  the  parties  was,  whether  Jesus  were  risen  from  the  dead  or  not. 
On  the  one  part,  the  apostles  stand  before  the  rulers  affirming  the  fact, 
smd  are  ready  to  go  into  the  detail  of  their  testimony  :  the  only  testimony 
"which  could  be  opposed  to  this  is  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  but  not 
one  of  the  sixty  is  brought  up,  and  they  do  not  even  advert  to  the  rumour 
"which  the  rulers  had   proclaimed.      On  the  contrary,   one  of  them, 
Cramalicl,  advises  the  council  to  take  no  farther  proceedings,  but  to  let 
the  matter  go  on,  for  this  reason,  that  if  it  were  of  men  it  would  come 
to  nought,  but  if  of  God,  they  could  not  overthrow  it,  and  would  be  found 
to   fight  against  God  himself.     Now  it  is  plain  that  if  the  Pharisees 
themselves  believed  in  the  story  they  had  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  no  doctor  of  the  law,  like  Gamaliel,  would  have  given 
such  advice,  and  equally  impossible  is  it  that  the  council  should  unani- 
mously  have  agreed  to  it.     With  honest  proofs  of  an  imposture  in  their 
hands,  they  could  never  thus  have  tamely  surrendered  the  public  to  delu- 
sion and  their  own  characters  to  infamy ;  nor,  if  they  had,  could  they 
have  put  their  non-interference  on  the  ground  assumed  by  Gamaliel. 
The  very  principle  of  his  decision  supposes,  that  both  sides  acknow- 
.edged  something  very  extraordinary  which   might  prove   a  work  of 
God  ;  and  that  time  would  make  it  manifest.     It  admitted  in  point  of 
feet,  that   Jesus  might  be  hisbn   again.     The  whole    council,    by 
adopting  Gamaliel's  decision,  admitted  this  possibility,  or  how  could  time 
9^0 w  the  whole  work,  built  entirely  upon  this  fact,  to  be  a  work  of  God,  or 
net?   And  thus  Gamaliel,  without  intending  it,  certainly,  has  afforded 
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To  this  it  is  replied,  that  nothing  is  more  coromoo  than  to  speak  of  pro- 
fesBcd  jugglers  as  doing  what  they  pretend  or  appear  to  do,  and  thai 
this  language  never  misleads.  But  it  is  also  stated,  and  the  observatioQ 
18  of  great  weight,  that  the  word  used  by  Moses  is  one  of  great  latitude 
— '<  dtey  DID  so,"  that  is,  in  like  manner,  importing  that  they  atteinpied 
some  imitation  of  Moses ;  because  it  is  used  when  they  failed  in  their 
attempt — "  they  did  so  to  bring  forth  lice ;  hut  they  could  noe."  Farther, 
Mr.  Farmer,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  contend,  that  the  root  of  the  word 
translated  "  enchantments"  fitly  expresses  any  "  secret  artifices  or  me- 
thods  of  deception,  whereby  false  appearances  are  imposed  upon  the 
spectators."  For  a  farther  explanation  and  defence  of  this  hypotheas* 
an  extract  from  Farmer's  Dissertation  on  Miracles  is  given,  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  (8) 

Much  as  these  observations  deserve  attention,  it  may  be  very  much 
doubted,  whether  mere  manual  dexterity  and  sleight  of  hand  can  mffi- 
cieotly  account  fi>r  the  effects  actually  produced,  if  only  human  agento 
were  engaged ;  and  it  does  not  appear  impracticable  to  meet  any  diffi- 
culty wliich  may  arise  out  of  an  admission  of  supernatural  evil  agency 
ki  the  imitation  of  the  three  first  wonders  performed  by  Moses. 

It  ought  however  in  the  fu^  place  to  be  previously  stated,  that  the 
history  before  us  is  not  in  fairness  to  be  judged  of  as  an  insulated  state- 
ment, independent  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  revelation  in 
which  it  is  found.  With  that  revelation  it  is  bound  up,  and  by  the  Kgfat 
'>f  its  doctrine  it  is  to  be  judged.  No  infidel,  who  would  find  in  Scrip- 
ture an  argument  against  Scripture,  has  the  right  to  consider  any  pas- 
sage separately,  or  to  apply  to  it  the  rule  of  his  own  theory  on  religious 
subjects,  unless  he  has  first,  by  fair  and  honest  argument,  disposed  of 
the  evidences  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  He  must  disprove  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  record,  and  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in 
it, — he  must  rid  himself  of  every  proof  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  evidence  of  his  miracles,  before  he  is  entitled  to  this  right ; 
and  if  he  is  inadequate  to  this  task,  he  can  only  consider  the  case  as  a 
difficulty y  standing  on  the  admission  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  to 
be  explained,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  principles  of  that  general  system 
of  religion  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  supply.  In  this  nothing 
more  is  asked,  than  argumentative  fairness.  The  same  rule  is  still  more 
obligatory  upon  those  interpreters  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  sacred  records ;  for  by  the  aid  of  their  general  piio- 
ciples  and  unequivocal  doctrines,  every  difficulty  which  they  proi^  to 
extract  from  them,  is  surely  to  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  its  real 
character.  What,  however,  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  present  case, 
supposing  it  to  be  allowed  that  the  magicians  performed  works  superior 
to  the  power  of  any  mere  human  agent,  and  therefore  aupematuial? 

(8)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  the  ehepCer. 
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aome  discrepancy  at  first  sight  appears,  that  their  evi<kflce  in  every  pait 

carries  with  it  the  air  of  honestv  and  truth. 

Their  own  account  sufficiently  proves,  that  they  were  incredulous  as 

to  the  fact  when  announced,  and  so  not  disposed  to  be  imposed  upon  by 

an  imagination.     This  indeed  was  impossible ;  the  appearances  of  Christ 

irere  too  numerous,  and  were  continued  for  too  long  a  time, — forty  days. 

They  could  not  mistake,  and  it  is  as  impossible  that  they  should  deceive ; 

isnpossible  that  upward  of  five  hundred  persons  to  whom  Christ  appeared, 

should  have  been  persuaded  by  the  artfiil  few,  that  they  had  seen  and 

conversed  with  Christ,  or  to  agree,  not  only  without  reward,  but  in 

renunciation  of  all  interests  and  in  hazard  of  all  dangers  and  of  death 

itself,  to  continue  to  assert  a  falsehood. 

Nor  did  a  long  period  elapse  before  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  was 

proclaimed ;  nor  was  a  distant  place  chosen  in  which  to  make  the  first 

report  of  it.     These  would  have  been  suspicious  circumstances  ;  but  on 

tlie  contrary  the  disciples  testify  the  &ct  from  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 

tMu  itself.     One  of  them  in  a  public  speech  at  the  feast  of  pentecost, 

addressed  to  a  mixed  multitude,  affirms  it ;  and  the  same  testimony  is 

^▼en  by  the  whole  college  of  apostles,  before  the  great  council  twice : 

t^tuB  too  was  done  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 

in   the  presence  of  those  most  interested  in  detecting  the  falsehood. 

*Iheir  evidence  was  given,  not  only  before  private  but  public  persons, 

'before  magistrates  and  tribunals,  "  before  philosophers  and  rabbics,  be- 

Arc  courtiers,  before  lawyers,  before  people  expert  in  examining  and 

csross-examining  witnesses,"  and  yet  what  Christian  ever  impeached  his 

accomplices  ?  or  discovered  this  pretended  imposture  ?  or  was  convicted 

^f  prevarication  ?  or  was  even  confronted  with  others  who  could  contra- 

dct  him  as  to  this  or  any  other  matter  of  fact  relative  to  his  religion  ? 

To  this  testimony  of  the  aposdes  was  added  the  seal  of  miracles,  wrought 

«LS  publicly,  and  being  as  unequivocal  in  their  nature,  as  open  to  public 

Investigation,  and  as  numerous,  as  those  of  their  Lord  himself.     The 

miracle  of  the  gifl  of  tongues  was  in  proof  of  the  resurrection  and 

ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  miracles  of  healing  were  wrought  by 

the  apostles  in  their  Master's  namey  and  therefore  were  the  proofs  both 

of  his  resurrection  and  of  their  commission.     Indeed,  of  the  want  of 

supernatural  evidence  the  Jews,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Christianity, 

never  complained.     They  allowed  the  miracles  both  of  Christ  and  his 

apostles ;  but  by  ascribing  them  to  Satan,  and  regarding  them  as  diabo- 

Ucal  delusions  and  wonders  wrought  in  order  to  seduce  them  from  the 

law,  their  admissions  are  at  once  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Grospel 
history,  and  enable  us  to  account  for  their  resistance  to  an  evidence  so 

majestic  and  overwhelming.  (6) 
(6)  The  evidences  of  onr  Lord's  reflurrection  are  fullj  exhibited  in  Wnr  on 
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that  the  idols  of  the  heathen  were  not  only  the  devices  of  devils,  but 
often  devils  themselves,  (9)  made  the  objects  of  the  worship  of  men, 
either  for  their  wickedness  or  their  supposed  power  to  hurt.  (1) 

Now  as  the  objection  which  we  are  considering  is  professedly  taken 
from  Scripture,  its  doctrine  on  this  subject  must  be  explained  by  itself, 
and  for  this  reason  the  above  particulars  have  Ix^n  introduced ;  but  the 
ioquiiy  must  go  farther.  These  evil  spirits  are  in  a  state  of  hostiUty 
to  the  truth,  and  oppose  it  by  endeavouring  to  seduce  men  to  erroneous 
opinions,  and  a  corrupt  worship.  All  their  power  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  be  put  forth  in  accomplishment  of  their  designs ;  but  to 
what  does  their  power  extend  ?  This  is  an  important  question,  and  the 
Scriptures  afford  us  no  small  degree  of  assistance  in  deciding  it. 

1.  They  can  perform  no  work  o{  creation  ;  for  this  thit>ughout  Scnp* 
lure  is  constantly  attributed  to  God,  and  is  appealed  to  by  him  as  the 
proof  of  his  own  Divinity  in  opposition  to  idols,  and  to  all  beings  what, 
ever—''  To  whom  tnll  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equals  saith  the  Holy 
One  ?  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high^  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
things.*^  This  claim  must  of  necessity  cut  off  from  every  other  being 
the  power  of  creating  in  any  degree,  that  is,  of  making  any  thing  out  of 
nothing ;  for  a  being  possessing  the  power  to  create  an  atom  out  of 
nothing,  could  not  want  the  ability  of  making  a  world.  Nay,  creation, 
in  its  lower  sense,  is  in  this  passage  denied  to  any  but  God ;  that  is,  the 
forming  goodly  and  perfect  natural  objects,  such  as  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  replenished  with,  from  a  pre-existent  matter,  as  he  formed 
all  things  from  matter  unorganized  and  chaotic.  No  **  sign,*^  therefore, 
no  "  wonder^^  which  implies  creation,  is  possible  to  finite  beings ;  and 
whatever  power  any  of  them  may  have  over  matter,  it  cannot  extend  to 
any  act  of  creation. 

2.  Life  and  death  are  out  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  The  domi^ 
nion  of  these  is  so  exclusively  claimed  by  God  himself  in  many  passages 
of  Scripture  which  are  famihar,  that  they  need  not  be  cited, — ^  Unto  God 
the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  de^h" — ^  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive 
<igttin*"    No  «« signs  or  wonders,"  therefore,   which    imply  dominioQ 

(9)  Some  of  the  demons  worshipped  by  heathens  had  a  benevolent  ropntatinn, 
and  these  were  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  tradition  of  good  nnpels ;  others  were 
inalignant>  and  were  none  other  than  the  evil  an^Is,  devils,  handed  down  bf 
the  same  tradition.  Thas  Plutarch  says,  **  It  has  been  a  very  ancient  opinion, 
that  there  are  malevolent  demons,  who  envy  good  men,  and  oppose  them  in  tlisir 
Actions,**  Slc. 

(1)  The  passion  of  Satan  to  be  worshipped  appears  strongly  marked  in  our 
Lord's  tempUtion:  ••  All  these  wil  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wi?t  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me.**  In  all  ages  evil  and  sanguinary  hfsings  have  been  deified.  It  was  so 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  remains  so  to  this  day  in  India  and  Africa,  where 
dsvil  wonhip  is  openly  professed.  In  Ceylon  nothing  is  more  common  ;  and  in 
■Muiv  pvts  of  Africa  every  village  haa  its  devil  house. 
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''In  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  performed,  he  not  only  evinced  hif 
Divine  power,  but  fulfilled  many  important  prophecies  relating  to  him  as 
the  Messiah.  Thus  they  afforded  a  two-fold  evidence  of  his  authority. 
In  several  of  them  we  perceive  likewise  a  striking  reference  to  the 
eipecial  object  of  his  mission.  Continually  did  he  apply  these  wonder- 
fid  U)ork8  to  the  purpose  of  inculcating  and  establishing  doctrines^  no  less 
"Wonderful  and  interesting  to  the  sons  of  men. 

"  The  same  may  likewise  be  remarked  of  the  miracles  recorded  of 
the  apostles,  afler  our  Lord's  departure  from  this  world,  in  none  of 
irhich  do  we  find  any  thing  done  for  mere  ostentation ;  but  an  evi- 
dent  attention  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  that  of  '  turning  mem 
Jrom  darkness  unto  lighty  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  GodJ* 

'*  It  seems  impossible  for  any  thinking  man  to  take  such  a  view  as 
this  of  the  peculiar  design  and  use  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  not  to 
perceive  in  them  the  unerring  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom,  as  well  ab 
the  undoubted  exertions  of  infinite  power.  When  we  see  the  seveial 
parts  of  this  stupendous  scheme  thus  harmonizing  and  co-operating  for 
the  attainment  of  one  specific  object,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  ;  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  a  conviction  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm,  in  any  part  of 
the  proceeding.  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  they  exhibit 
proofe  of  Divine  agency,  carried  on  in  one  continued  series,  such  as  no 
other  system  hath  ever  pretended  to :  such  as  not  only  surpasses  all 
human  ingenuity,  but  seems  impossible  to  have  been  effected  by  any 
combination  of  created  beings."  (Van  Mildert's  Boyle  Lectures.) 

On  miracles  therefore,  like  those  which  attest  the  mission  of  Moses 
and  of  Christ,  we  may  safely  rest  the  proof  of  the  authority  of  both,  and 
say  to  each  of  them,  though  with  a  due  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the 
««  Son"  to  the  "  servant,"  "  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God,  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except 
God  be  with  him" 


Note  A.— Page  158. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  **  Moses  describes  the  works  of  the  magicians  in 
the  very  same  language  as  he  does  his  own,  and  therefore  that  there  is  reason  to 
eonclude  that  they  were  equally  miraculous,"  Dr.  Farmer  remarks, — 

**  1.  That  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  professed  jugglers,  aa 
doing  what  they  pretend  and  appear  to  do,  and  that  this  language  never  misleads, 
when  we  reflect  what  sort  of  men  are  spoken  of,  namely,  mere  impostors  on  the 
lighi :  why  might  not  Moses  then  use  the  common  popular  language  when  speak. 
ing  of  the  magicians,  without  any  danger  of  misconstruction,  inasmuch  aa  the 
subject  he  was  treating,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  and  the  opinion 
which  the  historian  was  known  to  entertain  of  the  inefficacy  and  imposture  of 
mmgic,  did  all  concur  to  prevent  mistakes  7 
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*'  9.  Moies  does  not  tffirm  that  there  was  a  perfect  coDfonnit j  between 
works  and  those  of  the  ma^cians ;  he  does  not  close  the  respective  relations  of 
his  own  particular  miracles,  with  saying  the  magicians  did  that  tking^  or 
i»g  to  what  he  dtdj  so  did  they^  a  form  of  speech  used  on  thb  occasion  no 
than  three  times  in  one  chapter,  to  describe  the  exact  correspondence  betwee 
the  orders  of  God  and  the  behayiour  of  his  servants ;  but  makes  choice  of  a 
of  great  latitude,  such  as  does  not  necessarily  express  any  thing  more  than 
general  similitude,  such  as  is  consistent  with  a  difference  in  many  impo; 
respects,  they  did  so  or  in  like  manner  as  he  had. — That  a  perfect  imitation  cool 
not  be  designed  by  this  word,  is  evident  from  its  being  applied  to  cases  in  whic! 
such  an  imitation  was  absolutely  impracticable :  for,  when  Aaron  had  conve 
aU  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  hlood^  we  are  told  the  magicians  did  'rnt^  that  i 
something  in  like  tort.    Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  covered  the  land  o 
Egypt  with  frogs,  this  had  been  done  already ;  they  could  only  appear  to  brin 
them  over  some  small  space  cleared  for  the  purpose.     But  what  is  more  decisi 
the  word  imports  nothing  more  than  their  attempting  some  imitation  of  M 
for  it  is  used  when  they  failed  in  their  attempt :  They  did  so  to  bring  forth  lice 
hut  they  could  not, 

**  3.  8o  far  is  Moses  from  ascribing  the  tricks  of  the  magicians  to  the  invoca. 
tion  and  power  of  demons,  or  to  any  superior  beings  whatever,  that  he  does 
expressly  refer  all  they  did  or  attempted  in  imitation  of  himself  to  Avman  artij 
and  imposture.    The  original  words,  whieh  are  translated  inchantments^  (5) 
entirely  diiTerent  from  that  rendered  enchantments  in  other  paraages  of  Scripture,^ 
and  do  not  carry  in  them  any  sort  of  reference  to  sorcery  or  magic,  or  the  inter—-' 
position  of  any  spiritual  agents;  they  import  deception  and  concealment,  an 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  secret  sleights  or  jugglings,  and  are  thus  trans 
even  by  those  who  fdopt  the  common  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  magicians.-—^' 
These  secret  sleights  and  jugglings  are  expressly  referred  to  the  magicians,  not. 
to  the  devil,  who  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  history.     Should  we  there- 
fore be  asked,  (G)  How  it  came  to  pass,  in  case  the  works  of  the  magricians  were 
performed  by  sleight  of  hand,  that  Mosos  has  given  no  hint  hereof  7  we  answer. 
He  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  hint  of  this  kind,  but,  at  the  same  time  that 
he   ascribes  his  own  miracles  to  Jehovah,   he  has,  in  the   most  direct  terms, 
resolved  every  thing  done  in  imitation  of  them  entirely  to  the  fraudulent  con- 
trivances of  his  opposers,  to  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand,  in  contradistinction 
from  magical  incantations.     Moses  therefore  could  not  design  to  represent  their 
works  as  real  miracles,  at  the  very  time  ho  was  branding  them  as  impostures. 

**  It  remains  only  to  show,  that  the  works  performed  by  the  magicians  did  not 
exceed  the  cause  to  which  they  are  ascribed ;  or  in  other  words,  the  magicians 
proceeded  no  farther  in  imitation  of  Moses,  than  human  artifice  might  enable 
them  to  go,  (while  the  miracles  of  Moses  were  not  liable  to  the  same  impeach- 

(6)  The  original  word  used,  Elxod.  viii,  1 1,  is  Belnhatehem;  and  that  which  occurs,  ch.  vii,  22; 
and  ch.  viii,  7,  18,  is  BetAtefiom;  the  former  is  probably  derived  from  LoAa/,  which  signifiet  to 
burn^  and  the  substantive  ajlamc  or  shining  »teord-blade,  and  is  applied  to  the  flanning  sword 
whici;  g'urdod  the  tree  of  life,  Gen.  iii,  24.  Those  who  formerly  used  legerdemain,  dazzled  and 
deceived  the  sight  of  specUtors  by  the  art  of  brandishing  their  swords,  and  sometimes  seemed  ts 
eat  them,  and  to  thrust  them  into  their  bodies ;  and  the  expression  seems  to  imimnte,  that  thu 
magicians  appearing  to  turn  their  rods  into  serpents,  was  owing  to  their  eluding  die  eyes  of  ths 
qMsetators  by  a  dexterous  management  of  their  swords.  In  the  preceding  inrtanoes  they  madeuas 
ef  some  different  contrivance,  for  the  latter  word,  belatehem^  comes  from  JLaal,  to  corer  or  Ai'dk, 
(which  mme  think  the  former  word  also  does,)  and  therefore  filly  ezpreas»is  any  secrci  srtifioesoi 
Bsthods  of  deception,  whereby  false  appearances  are  imposed  upon  the  spectalora. 

(6)  As  we  ere  by  Dr.  Macknight,  in  his  Tpith  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  372. 
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by  flufiering  a  body  of  archen  to  shooC  at  him ;  after  which,  if  he  waa 
not  wounded,  he  would  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Meisiaa ;  or,  if  he 
declined  this,  that  he  should  be  impaled,  or  tnm  IVirk.  He  chose  the 
htter,  and  the  delusion  was  dissipated* 

Now  whatever  «<  signs  or  wonders*'  may  be  wrought  by  any  of  these, 
it  is  clear  from  the  absence  of  all  record  of  any  unequivocal  miracle, 
that  they  were  either  illusions  or  impostures. 

The  same  course  of  remark  applies  to  prophecy.     To  know  the 
fiiture  certainly,  is  the  special  prerogative  of  God.     The  false  prophet 
anticipatefl  by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  who  was  to  utter  wonderful  pre- 
dictions which  should  **  come  to  pass^*'  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed 
to  utter  predictions  strictly  and  truly,  as  founded  upon  an  absolute  know- 
ledg^  of  the  future.     A  durewd  man  may  guess  happily  in  some 
instances,  and  his  conjectures  when  accomplished  may  appear  to  be  **  a 
mgn  and  a  wondery*  to  a  people  willing  to  be  deceived,  because  loving 
the  idolatry  to  whioh  he  woukl  lead  them.     Still  farther,  the  Scripture 
doctrine  does  not  discountenance  the  idea  of  an  evil  supernatural  agency 
**  tcorking**  with  him ;  and  then  the  superior  sagacity  of  evil  spirits 
may  give  to  his  conjectures,  founded  upon  their  own  natural  foresight 
of  probabilities,  a  more  decided  air  of  prophecy,  and  thus  aid  the  wicked 
purpose  of  seducing  men  from  God's  worship.     Real  sfld  unequivocal 
]irophecy  is  however  impossible  to  them,  and  indeed  we  have  no 
inatance  of  any  approach  to  it  among  the  false  prophets  recorded  in  the 
Jewish  history.    The  heathen  oracles  may  afford  us  also  a  comment  on 
this.     They  were  exceedingly  numerous ;  many  of  them  were  highly 
celebrated ;  all  professed  to  reveal  the  future ;  some  wonderful  stories 
are  recorded  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  impos- 
ture of  priests,  though  much  of  that  was  ultimately  detected.     That 
they  kept  their  credit  for  two  thousand  years,  and  were  alenced  by  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  that,  almost  entirely,  before  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantino,  as  acknowledged  by  hea- 
then authors  themselves — that  they  were  in  many  instances  silenced  by 
individual  Christians,  is  openly  declared  in  the  apologies  of  the  Chria- 
ttan  fathers,  so  that  the  Pythonic  inspiration  could  never  be  renewed — 
these  are  all  strong  presumptions  at  least,  that,  in  this  mockery  of  the 
Oracle  of  Zion,  this  counterfeit  of  the  standing  evidence  given  by  pro- 
phecy to  truth,  there  was  much  of  diabolical  agency,  though  greatly 
mingled  with  imposture.  (2)  Nevertheless,  the  ambiguity  and  obscurity 
by  which  the  oracles  sported  with  the  credulity  of  the  heathen,  and 
miserably  seduced  them,  oflen  to  the  most  diabolical  wickednesses,  and 
yet,  in  many  cases,  whatever  might  happen,  preserved  the  appearance 

(S)  This  sabject  is  acutely  and  learnedly  discoaied  In  *'  An  Answer  to  M.  de 
Fontenelle*t  History  of  Oracle^  translated  from  the  French  by  a  Priest  of  th« 
Chorch  of  England." 
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of  having  told  the  truth,  sufficiently  proved  the  want  of  a  certain  ami 
dear  knowledge  of  the  future ;  and,  upon  the  showing  of  their  owi        I 
writers,  nothing  was  ever  uttered  by  an  oracle  which,  considered  af 
prophecy,  can  be  for  a  moment  put  in  comparison  with  the  least  remark 
aUe  of  those  Scripture  predictions  which  are  brought  forward  in  prt>ot 
Mf  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.     When  they  are  brought  into  compan 
■on,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  appear  contemptible.  (3)     We  jnasf 
then  very  confidently  conclude,  that  as  Scripture  no  where  represents 
any  "  signs  or  wonders'^  as  actuaiUy  wrought  to  contradict  the  evidence 
of  the  Divine  commission  of  Moses,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  so  ii 
those  passages  in  which  it  supposes  that  they  may  occur,  and  prodi< 
that  they  will  be  wrought  in  favour  of  falsehood,  and,  in  the  case  of 
fiilse  Christs,  in  opposition  to  the  true  Messiah,  they  do  not  give 
countenance  to  the  notion,  that  either  real  miracles  can  be  wrought, 
real  predictions  uttered,  even  by  the  permission  of  God,  in  favour 
falsehood :  for  no  permission,  properly  speaking,  can  be  given  to  an] 
being  to  do  what  he  has  not  the  natural  power  to  effect ;  and  ^  ^ 

•ion  in  this  case,  to  mean  any  thing,  must  imply  that  Crod  himselt  -» 
wrought  the  miracles,  and  gave  the  predictions,  through  the  instruroen- 
lality  of  a  creature  it  is  true,  but  in  fact  that  he  employed  his  Divine 
power  in  opposition  to  his  own  truth, — a  dishonourable  thought  which 
cannot  certainly  be  maintained.  His  permission  may  however  extend 
to  a  license  to  evil  men,  and  evil  spirits  too,  to  employ,  against  the  truth 
and  for  the  seduction  of  men,  whatever  natural  power  they  possess. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  but 
this  permission  is  granted  under  rule  and  limit.  Thus  the  history  of  Job 
is  highly  important,  as  it  shows  that  evil  spirits  cannot  employ  their 
power  against  a  good  man  without  express  permission.  An  event  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  teaches  also  that  they  cannot  destroy  even  an  animal 
of  the  vilest  kind,  a  stDine,  without  the  same  license.  Moral  ends  too 
were  to  be  answered  in  both  cases — ^teaching  the  doctrine  of  Providence 
to  future  generations  by  the  example  of  Job ;  and  punishing  the  Ga. 
darenes  in  theur  property  for  their  violation  of  the  law  through  covet, 
ousness.  So  entirely  are  these  invisible  opposers  of  the  truth  and  plans 
of  Christ  under  control ;  and  as  moral  ends  are  so  explicitly  marked  m 
these  instances,  they  may  be  inferred  as  to  every  other,  where  permis- 
sion to  work  evil  or  injury  is  granted.  In  the  cases  indeed  before  us, 
such  moral  purposes  do  not  entirely  rest  upon  inference ;  but  are  made 
Dvident  from  the  history.  The  agency  of  Satan  was  permitted  in  sup- 
port of  idolatry  in  Egypt,  only  to  make  the  triumph  of  the  true  God 
over  idols  more  illustrious,  and  to  justify  his  severe  judgments  upon  the 
Egyptians.     The  false  prophets  anticipated  in  Deuteronomy  were  per- 

(3)  See  note  B  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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uid  nwnagement  of  the  deceit,  which  wu  entered  upon  record.  And  in  tiie  rest, 
the  power  of  the  devil  was  always  so  limited  and  restrained,  as  to  afford  sufficient 
means  to  undeceive  men,  though  many  of  his  predictions  might  come  to  pass.** 
(JBNKiif8*8  Reamnableneu  of  Chrittiamty,) 

**  Many  of  the  learned  regard  all  the  heathen  oracles  as  the  result  of  the 
growest  imposture.  Some  consider  them  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  Others  are 
of  opinion,  that  through  these  oracles  some  real  prophecies  were  occasionally 
▼ouchsafed  to  the  Gentile  world,  for  their  instruction  and  consolation.  But  to 
whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  may  incline,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover 
a  radical  difference  between  these  and  the  Scripture  prophecies.' 

**  In  the  heathen  oracles,  we  cannot  discern  any  clear  and  unequivocal  tokens 
of  genuine  prophecy.  They  were  destitute  of  dignity  and  importance,  had  no 
connection  with  each  other,  tended  to  no  object  of  general  concern,  and  never 
looked  into  times  remote  from  their  own.  We  read  only  of  some  few  predictions 
and  prognostications,  scattered  among  the  writings  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
most  of  which,  beside  being  very  weakly  authenticated,  appear  to  have  been 
answers  to  questions  of  merely  local,  personal,  and  temporary  concern,  relating  to 
the  isBue  of  affairs  then  actually  in  hand,  and  to  events  speedily  to  bo  determined. 
Far  from  attempting  to  form  any  chain  of  prophecies,  respecting  things  far 
distant  as  to  time  or  place,  or  matters  contrary  to  human  probability,  and  re- 
qairing  supernatural  agency  to  effect  them,  the  heathen  priests  and  soothsayers 
did  not  even  pretend  to  a  systematic  and  connected  plan.  They  hardly  dared, 
mdeed,  to  assume  the  prophetic  character  in  its  full  force,  but  stood  trembling*  aa 
it  were,  on  the  brink  of  futurity,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  venture  beyond 
the  depths  of  human  conjecture.  Hence  their  predictions  became  so  fleeting,  so 
futile,  so  uninteresting,  that  they  were  never  collected  together  as  worthy  of 
preservation,  but  soon  fell  into  disrepute  and  almost  total  oblivion. 

**The  Scripture  prophecies,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  a  series  of  pre* 
dictions,  relating  principally  to  one  grand  object,  of  universal  importance,  the 
work  of  man*s  redemption,  and  carried  on  in  regular  progression  through  the 
Platriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian  dispensations,  with  a  harmony  and  uniformity 
of  design,  clearly  indicating  one  and  the  same  Divine  Author,  who  alone  could 
lay,  *  Remember  the  former  things  of  old ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else  r  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me  ;  declaring  the  end  from  the  begin, 
ning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  My  counsel 
ihall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.'  The  genuine  prophets  of  the  Almighty 
beheld  these  things  with  a  clear  and  steadfast  eye;  they  declared  them  with 
authority  and  confidence ;  and  they  gave,  moreover,  signs  from  heaven  for  the 
conviction  of  others.  Accordingly  their  writings  have  been  handnd  down  from 
age  to  Hge ;  have  been  preserved  with  scrupulous  fidelity ;  and  hnvo  over  been 
regarded  with  reverence,  from  the  many  incontestable  evidences  of  their  accom- 
plishment, and  from  their  inHeparable  connection  with  the  religious  hopei^  and 
upectations  of  mankind.*'  {BUhop  of  Llandaff.) 


CHAPTER  XVIl. 

Prophkcies  of  Scripturb. 

The  nature  and  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy  have  been 
already  stated;  {Vide  chnp,  ix;)  and  it  has  been  proved,  thnt  where 
nal predielums  Hte  uttered,— not  hapjfty  cnniert$ire^  whirh  phroud  nnd 
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observing  men  may  sometimes  make,  but  predictions  which  imply 
aght  of  events  dependent  upon  the  various  contingencies  of 
afikirs,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  characters,  dispositions,  and  actions 
persons  yet  unborn,  so  as  to  decide  unerringly  on  the  conduct  wfai 
they  will  pursue — they  can  only  be  uttered  by  inspired  men,  and 
author  of  such  communications  can  be  no  other  than  the  infinite 
omniscient  God,  ^^sJuncing  to  his  servants  the  things  which  shall 
hereafter,^'  in  order  to  authenticate  their  mission,  and  to  afiix  the 
of  his  own  infallible  authority  upon  their  doctrine. 

The  authenticity  and  the  antiquity  of  the  records  which  contain  th 
predictions,  have  been  already  established ;  and  the   only  subject 
inquiry  proper  to  this  chapter  is,  tlie  prophetic  character  of  the  predi< 
tions  said  to  be  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     A  fe^r^ 
general  observations  may  however  be  previously  allowed. 

1.  The  instances  to  be  considered  by  those  who  would  fully 
themselves  on  this  point  are  not  few  but  many.     The  believer  in  ih^^^^ 
Divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  ready  to  offer  fi 
examination  great  numbers  of  professed  prophecies  relative  to  i 
viduals,  cities,   states,  the   person    and   offices  of  Messiah,  and  th" 
Christian  Church,  which  he  alleges  to  have  been  unequivocally  fulfilled 
independent  of  predictions  which  he  believes  to  be  now  fulfilling;  o 
which  arc  hereafter  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  world. 

2.  If  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  particular  prophecies,  the  opinions 
of  men  should  differ,  there  is  an  abundance  of  others,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  has  been  so  evident  as  to  defy  any  rational  interpretatioi 
which  will  not  involve  their  fulfilment ;  while  unbelievers  are  challengef:^ 
to  show  any  clear  prediction  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  been  falsifiecL-^  ^ 
by  the  event  throughout  the  whole  range  of  those  ages  which  are  com^ — - 
prehended  by  the  Bible,  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Apocalypse. 

3.  llie  predictions  in  Scripture  have  already  been  distinguished 
their  character  from  the  oracles  and  divinations  of  the  heathen ;  (Vi 
chap,  xvi ;)  and  it  may  here  be  farther  observed,  that  they  are  not 
generally,  separate  and  insulated  predictions  of  the  future,  arising  out  of 
accidental  circumstances,  and  connecting  themselves  with  merely  indi-^ 
vidual  interests  and  temporary'  occasions.    On  the  contrary,  they  chiefly^ 
relate  to,  and  arise  out  of  a  grand  scheme  for  the  moral  recovery  of  the=" 
human  race  from  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness.     They  speak  of 
the  agents  to  be  employed  in  it,  and  especially  of  the  great  agent,  the 
Rrdremer  himself;  and'^of  those  mighty  and  awful  proceedings  of 
Providence  as  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  which  judgment  and  mercy 
are  exercised  with  reference  both  to  the  ordinary  [irinciples  of  moral 
government,  and  especially  to  this  restoring  economy,  to  its  struggles^ 
its  oppositions,  and  its  triumphs.     They  all  meet  in  Chbist,  as  m  their 
proper  centre,  and  in  him  only,  however  many  of  the  single  linee,  when 
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considered  apart,  may  be  imagined  to  haye  another  direction,  and  though 
they  may  pass  through  intermediate  events.  **  If  we  look,"  says  Bishop 
Hurd,  <<  into  the  prophetic  writings,  we  find  that  prophecy  is  of  a  pro- 
digious extent ;  that  it  commenced  from  the  fall  of  roan,  and  reaches  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things ;  that  for  many  ages  it  was  dehvered 
darkly,  to  a  few  persons,  and  with  large  intervals  from  the  date  of  one 
prophecy  to  that  of  another ;  but  at  length  became  more  clear,  more 
frequent,  and  was  uniformly  carried  on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  worid — among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this 
principally,  to  be  the  repository  of  the  Divine  Oracles ;  that,  with  some 
intermission,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  subsisted  among  that  people  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  that  he  himself,  and  his  apostles,  exercised  this  power 
in  the  most  conspicuous  manner ;  and  lefl  behind  them  many  predictions 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  profess  to  respect 
very  distant  events,  and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time,  or  in  St.  John's 
expression,  to  that  period,  *  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  perfected.' 
Farther,  beside  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme,  the  dignity  of  the 
person  whom  it  concerns,  deserves  our  consideration.  He  is  described 
m  terms  which  excite  the  most  august  and  magnificent  ideas.  He  is 
spoken  of,  indeed,  sometimes  as  being  tJie  seed  of  the  tpoman^  and  as  the 
Son  of  man  ;  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time  of  more  than  mortal 
extraction.  He  is  even  represented  to  us  as  being  superior  to  men  and 
angels ;  as  far  above  all  principality  and  power ;  above  all  that  is  ac- 
counted  great,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth  ;  as  the  W9rd  and  Wis- 
dom of  God ;  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father ;  as  the  Heir  of  all  thmgs, 
by  whom  he  made  the  worlds ;  as  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  Uie 
express  image  of  his  person.  We  have  no  words  to  denote  greater 
ideas  than  these :  the  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate  itself  to  nobler  con- 
ceptions. Of  such  transcendent  worth  and  excellence  is  that  Jesus  said 
to  be,  to  whom  all  the  prophets  bear  witness  ! 

<<  Lastly,  the  declared  purpose  for  which  the  Messiah,  prefigured  by 
so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  corresponds  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  representation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  oppressed  nation 
from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to  achieve  one 
of  those  acts  which  history  accounts  most  heroic.  No :  it  was  not  a 
mighty  state,  a  victor  peoph 


Non  res  Romanss  perituraque  regrna — 

that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  Divine  person. 
It  was  another,  and  far  sublimer  purpose  which  he  came,  to  accomplish ; 
a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  which  all  our  policies  are  poor  and  little, 
and  all  the  performances  of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver  a  world 
fiom  ruin ;  to  abolish  sin  and  death ;  to  purify  and  immortalize  human 
nature ;  and  thus,  m  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  words,  to  be 
Vol.  I.  12 
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d»  Saviour  of  men  and  tbe  lileHiiig  of  all  natkma.    Tliere  is  no  d^' 
aggormtioa  in  Uub  aecoonU     I  deliver  the  midoubted  sense,  if  not  alwff-'J* 
the  very  words  of  Scriptnre.     Consider  then  to  what  this  representatSb^i^ 
unountB.     Let  us  nnite  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  bring  them  U^     ^ 
poinL     A  spirit  of  prophecy  pervading  all  time— characterizing  ov-t^e 
person,  of  the  highest  dignity — and  proclaiming  the  accomplishment        ^ 
one  purpose,  the  most  heneficent,  the  most  Divine,  the  imagination  ii 
can  project.     Such  is  the  Scriptural  delineation,  whether  we  will 
it  or  no,  of  that  economy  which  we  call  prophetic.'' 

4.  Prophecy,  in  this  peculiar  sense,  and  on  this  ample  scale,  is 
liar  to  the  religious  system  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Nothing  like  it   -^  ^ 
ihiind  any  where  beside ;  and  it  accords  perfectly  with  that  system, 
nothing  similar  should  be  found  elsewhere.     «  The  prophecies  of 
tore,**  says  that  accomplished  scholar.  Sir  W.  Jones,  «  bear  no 
Uance  in  form  or  style  to  any  that  can  be  produced  from  the  stores  »  ^^ 
Ghnecian,  Indian,  Persian,  or  even  Arabian  learning.     The  antiquity  »  ^ 
lhO0e  compositions,  no  man  of  learning  doubts ;  and  the  unrestrain* 
^implication  of  them  to  events  long  subsequent  to  their  publication,  t 
«o1id  ground  of  belief  that  they  were  genuine  predictions,  and 
^endy  inspired."     The  advantage  of  this  species  of  evidence  bel 
idien  exclusively  to  our  revelation.     Heathenism  never  made  any  cl 
;and  weU-founded  pretensions  to  it.     Mohammedanism,  though  it  stan^ 
itself  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Scriptnre  prophecy,  is  unsupported  1c^     ^ 
.a  single  pre^etion  of  its  own.     **  To  the  Christian  only  belongs  thi.  ^^^ 
teadmony  of  his  faith ;  this  growing  evidence  gathering  strength  by  lengU^"^^ 
of  time,  and  afibrding,  from  age  to  age,  fresh  proofs  of  its  Divine  o 
As  a  majestic  river  expands  itself  more  and  more  the  farther  it  remov 
:firom  its  source,  so  prophecy*  issuing  from  the  first  promise  in 
as  its  fountain  head,  acquired  additional  strength  and  fulness  as  it  roU 
down  successive  ages,  and  will  still  go  on  increasing  in  extent  an< 
grandeur,  until  it  shall  finally  lose  itself  in  the  ocean  of  eternity." 

5.  The  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  Scripture  prophecy  froi 
<its  supposed  obscurity,  has  no  ao^iid  foundation.     Tliere  is,  it  is  true,  ^ 
prophetic  language  of  symbol  and  emblem ;  but  it  is  a  language  whiclm 
ts  definite  and  not  equivocal  in  its  meaning,  and  as  easily  mastered  a^ 
the  language  of  poetry,  by  attentive  persons.     This,  however,  is  n<^ 
always  used.     The  style  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  very  oflen 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  style  of  the  Hebrew  poets ;  and^  in 
not  a  few  eases^  and  those  too  on  whidk  the  Christian  huHds  most  in  the 
.OffiBmM^  U  sinks  into  the  plainness  of  historical  narrative.     Some  do- 
^gree  of  obscurity  is  essential  to  prophecy :  for  the  end  of  it  was  not  to 
.giatiQr  human  curiosity,  by  a  detail  of  future  events  and  circumstances; 
and  too  great  clearness  and  speciality  might  have  led  to  many  artful 
Attempts  to  fulfil  the  predictions,  and  so  fiir  the  evidence  of  their  ac- 
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compliahment  would  have  been '  weakened.  Hie  Mro  great  ends  of 
prophecy  are,  to  excite  expectation  before  the  event»aiid  then  to  oonfirm 
the  truth  by  a  striking  and  unequivocal  fulfilment ;  and  it  ia  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  allegation  of  the  o'becurity  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture, 
that  they  have  abundantly  accompUshed  those  objects,  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  investigating,  as  well  as  among  the  simple  -and  unlearned 
in  all  ages.  It  cannot  be  denied,  for  instance,  leaving  out  particular 
cases  which  might  be  given,  that  by  means  of  these  predictions  the 
expectation  of  the  incarnation  and  appearance  of  a  Divine  Restorer  was 
kept  up  among  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given,  and  spread  even  to 
the  neighbouring  nations ;  that  as  these  prophecies  multiplied,  the  hope 
became  more  intense ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  coming,  the 
expectation  of  the  birth  of  a  very  extraordinary  person  prevailed,  not 
only  among  the  Jews,  but  among  other  nations.  This  purpose  was  then 
sufficiently  ansii^'ered,  and  an  answer  is  given  to  the  objection.  In  like 
manner  prophecy  serves  as  the  basis  of  our  hope  in  things  yet  to  come ; 
in  the  final  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness  on  earth,  the  universal 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  the  rewards  of  eternal 
life  to  be  bestowed  at  l\is  second  appearing.  In  these  all  true  Christians 
agree ;  and  their  hope  could  not  have  been  so  uniformly  supported  in  all 
ages,  and  under  all  circumstances,  had  not  the  prophecies  and  predictive 
promises  conveyed  with  sufficient  clearness  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  good  for  which  they  looked,  though  many  of  its  particulars  be  un- 
revealed.  The  eeoond  end  of  prophecy  is,  to  confirm  the  truth  by  the 
snbeequent  event ;  and  here  the  question  of  the  actual  fulfilment  of 
Scripture  prophecy  is  involved,  to  which  we  shall  immediately  advert. 
We  only  now  observe,  that  it  is  no  argument  against  the  unequivocal 
fulfilment  of  several  prophecies,  that  many  have  doubted  or  denied  what 
the  believers  in  revelation  have  on  this  subject  so  strenuously  contended 
for.  How  few  of  mankind  have  read  the  Scriptures  with  serious  atten- 
tion,  or  been  at  the  pains  to  compare  their  prophecies  with  the  state- 
ments in  history !  How  few,  especially  of  the  objectors  to  the  Bible, 
have  read  it  in  this  manner !  How  many  of  them  have  confessed,  un. 
hlushingly,  their  unacquaintance  with  its  contents,  or  have  proved  what 
ikey  have  not  confessed  by  the  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  As  for  the  Jews,  the  evident  dominion  of  their 
frejudices ;  their  general  averseness  to  discussion ;  and  the  extravagant 
principles  of  irteerpretation  they  have  adopted  for  many  ages,  which  set 
all  sober  criticism  at  defiance,  render  nugatory  any  authority  which 
might  be  ascribed  to  their  denial  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  prophecies 
in  the  sense  adopted  by  Christians.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  among 
Christian  critics  themselves  there  may  be  much  disagreement.  Ec. 
centricities  and  absurdities  are  found  among  the  learned  in  every  depart, 
ment  of  knowledge,  and  much  of  ^is  waywardness,  and  affectation  of 
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rity  has  infected  interpretera  of  Scripture.  But,  alter  all,  there 
is  a  truth  and  reason  in  every  suhject  which  the  understandings  of  the 
generality  of  men  will  apprehend  and  acknowledge,  whenever  it  is  fully 
understood  and  impartially  considered';  to  this,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
appeal  can  only  be  made,  and  here  it  may  be  made  with  confidence. 

6.  For  want  of  a  right  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  somewhat  an 
unfortunate  term  which  has  obtained  in  theology,  the  ^  double  sense^  of 
many  prophecies,  an  objection  of  another  kind  has  been  raised,  as  though 
no  definite  meaning  could  be  assigned  to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.  '<  The  double  sense  of  many  prophe- 
ci«»  in  the  Old  Testament,"  says  an  able  writer,  **  has  been  made  a  pre- 
text by  ill-disposed  men,  for  representing  them  as  of  uncertain  meaning 
and  resembling  the  ambiguity  of  the  pagan  oracles.  But  whoever  coo- 
aiders  the  subject  with  due  attention,  will  perceive  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  such  an  accusation.  The  equivocations  of  the  heathen  ora- 
cles manifestly  arose  from  their  ignorance  of  future  events,  and  firom 
their  endeavours  to  conceal  that  ignorance,  by  such  indefinite  expres- 
sions, as  might  be  equally  applicaUe  to  two  or  more  events  of  a  coa- 
trary  description.  But  the  double  sense  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  &r 
from  originating  in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty,  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  them 
in  either  sense,  springs  from  a  foreknowledge  of  their  accomplishment  m 
both ;  whence  the  prediction  is  purposely  so  framed  as  to  include  bdk 
events,  which,  so  far  from  being  contrary  to  each  other,  are  typical  the 
one  of  the  other,  and  are  thus  connected  together  by  a  mutual  depend- 
ency or  relation.  This  has  oflen  been  satisfactorily  proved,  with  respect 
to  those  prophecies  which  referred,  in  their  primary  sense,  to  the  events 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  their  farther  and  more  complex  significa- 
tion, to  those  of  the  New  :  and  on  this  double  accomplishment  of  some 
prophecies  is  grounded  our  firm  expectation  of  the  completion  o{  others 
which  remain  yet  unfulfilled  in  their  secondary  sense,  but  which  we 
justly  consider  as  equally  certain  in  their  issue,  as  those  which  are 
already  past.  So  far,  then,  from  any  valid  objection  lying  against  the 
credibility  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  from  these  seeming  ambiguities 
of  meaning,  we  may  urge  them  as  additional  proofs  of  their  coming 
firom  God.  For,  who  but  the  Being,  who  is  infinite  in  knowledge  and  in 
counsel,  could  so  construct  predictions  as  to  give  them  a  two-fold  applica 
tion,  to  events  distant  firom,  and  (to  human  foresight)  unconnected  witfa^ 
each  other  t  What  power  less  than  Divine  could  so  frame  them,  as  to 
make  the  accomplishment  of  them,  in  one  instance,  a  solemn  pledge  and 
assurance  of  their  completion  in  another  instance,  of  still  higher  and 
more  universal  importance  ?  Where  will  the  scofifer  find  any  Mug  like 
this  in  the  artifices  of  heathen  oracles,  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  and 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  V* 

We  now  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  a  few  out  of  the  great  number 
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of  predictions  contained  in  the  Scriptures^  which  most  onequivocallj 
riiow  a  perfect  knowledge  of  future  contingent  events,  and  which,  there- 
fore, according  to  our  argument,  as  certainly  prove  that  they  who  utter- 
ed  them  **spake  as  ihey  were  mooed  by  the  Holy  Ghoei^^  hy  the  Spirit 
of  the  omniscient  and  infinitely  prescient  God.  (8) 

The  very  first  promise  made  to  man  is  a  prediction  which  none  could 
have  uttered  but  He  whose  eye  looks  through  the  depths  of  future  agos, 
and  knows  the  result  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  all  things.  '*  /  wiU  fmt 
cmmity  between  thee  and  the  womoHj  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it 
thaU  bndse  thy  headj  and  thou  shdU  bruise  his  Jieel.*^  In  vain  is  it  attempt- 
ed to  resolve  the  whole  of  the  transaction  with  which  this  prediction  stands 
connected,  into  aUegory,  Such  criticism,  if  applied  to  any  other  ancient 
historical  book,  bearing  marks  of  authentic  narration  as  unequivocal  as 
the  book  of  Grenesis,  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  advocates  of  this 
absurd  conception  themselves,  whether  they  are  open  or  disguised  infi- 

(8)  *'  The  oorrespondencee  of  types  and  antitypes,  though  they  are  not  proper 
proo£i  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  yet  may  be  very  reasonable  confirmations  of 
the  fbroknowledge  of  God ;  of  the  uniform  view  of  Providence  under  different 
dispensations ;  of  the  analogy,  harmony,  and  agreement,  between  the  Old  Testa. 
ment  and  the  New.    The  words  of  the  law  concerning  one  particular  kind  of 
death.  He  that  i»  hanged  u  aeeuned  of  God,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  have 
been  put  in  on  any  other  account,  than  with  a  view  and  foresight  to  the  applica- 
ik>n  made  of  it  by  St.  Paul.    The  analogies  between  the  paschal  lamb  and  the 
Idunb  of  God  glain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  between  the  Egyptian  bon- 
dage and  the  tyranny  of  sin;  between  the  baptism  of  the  Israelites  in  the  sea  and 
im  the  cloud,  and  the  baptism  of  Christians ;  between  the  passage  through  the 
wilderness,  and  through  the  present  world;  between  Joshua  bringing  the  people 
into  the  promised  land,  and  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Captain  of  sidtMtum  to 
believers ;  between  the  Sabbath  of  rest  promised  to  the  people  of  God  in  the 
earthly  Canaan,  and  the  eternal  rest  promised  to  the  people  of  God  in  the  heavenly 
Canaan ;  between  the  liberty  granted  them  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
high  priest,  to  him  that  had  fled  into  a  city  of  refuge,  and  the  redemption  pur. 
chased  by  the  death  of  Christ;  between  the  high  priest  entering  into  the  holy  place 
every  year  with  the  blood  of  others,  and  Christ's  once  entering  with  his  own  blood 
into  heaven  itself,  to  appear  in  the  shadows  of  things  to  come,  of  good  things  to 
come,  the  shadows  of  heavenly  things,  the  presence  of  God  for  us.    These,  I  say, 
and  innumerable  other  analogies,  between  the  figures  for  the  time  then  present, 
fattems  of  things  m  the  heavens,  and  the  heavenly  things  themselves,  cannot  with- 
eot  the  force  of  strong  prejudice  be  conceived  to  have  happened  by  mere  chance, 
without  any  foresight  or  design.    There  are  no  such  analogies,  much  less  such 
•eries  of  analogies,  found  in  the  books  of  more  enthusiastic  writers  living  in  such 
remote  ages  from  each  other.     It  is  much  more  credible  and  reasonable  to  sup. 
pose,  what  St.  Paul  affirms,  that  these  things  were  our  examples ;  and  that  in  that 
oniform  course  of  Grod*s  government  of  the  world,  all  things  happened  unto  them 
sfMfor  ensamples,  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come.    And  hence  arises  that  aptness  of  similitude,  in  the  apph 
eation  of  several  legal  performances  to  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  ean 
very  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  originally  intended.**    (Da.  S.  Clakk&'» 
Mtidenees  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  263.) 
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Mm.  In  vain  is  it  alleged,  that  a  mere  ftbct  ci  natural  history  is  stated : 
Ibr  if  the  words  are  understood  to  express  no  more  than  the  enmity  be^. 
tween  the  human  race  and  serpents,  it  would  require  to  be  proved,  in 
order  to  establish  a  special  punishment  of  the  serpent,  that  man  has  a 
greater  hostility  to  serpents  than  to  other  dangerous  ammals,  which*  he 
extirpates  whenever  he  can  master  them  by  force  or  stratagem ;  and  that 
serpents  have  a  stronger  disposition  to  do  injury  to  men,  than  to  those 
animals  which  they  make  their  daily  prey,  or  to  others  which  they  never 
&d\  to  strike  when  within  their  reach.  As  this  was  obviously  fidse  in 
&ct,  Moses  could  not  assert  it ;  and,  if  it  had  been  true  in  natural  his- 
tory, to  have  said  this  and  nothing  more,  to  have  confined  himsdf  to  the 
mere  literal  fact,  a  &ct  of  no  importance,  would  have  been  far  bdow 
the  character  of  Moses  as  a  writer— a  lofty  and  sublime  character,  to 
which  the  heathens  and  sometimes  infidels  themselves  have  done  justice. 
In  no  intelligible  sense  can  these  celebrated  words  be  understood,  bat 
in  that  in  which  they  are  fixed  by  innumerable  references  and  allusions 
of  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  which  ought,  in  all  good  criti- 
cism,  to  determine  their  meaning.  The  serpent,  and  the  seed  of  the 
wpman,  are  the  representatives  of  two  inviable  and  mighty  powers ;  the 
one  good,  the  other  evil ;  the  one  Divine,  though  incarnate  of  the 
woman,  the  other  diabolic ;  between  whom  an  enmity  was  placed,  which 
was  to  express  itself  in  a  long  and  fearfiil  struggle,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  sustain  a  temporary  wound  and 
suffering,  but  which  should  issue  in  the  bruising  of  the  head,  the  inflict- 
ing a  fatal  blow  upon  the  power,  of  his  adversary.  The  scene  of  thii 
contest  was  to  be  our  globe,  and  generally  the  visible  agents  of  it  men, 
under  their  respective  leaders,  the  serpent  on  the  one  side,  and  the  seed 
of  the  woman  on  the  other,  practising,  and  advocating,  and  endeavour, 
ing  to  render  dominant  truth  or  error,  virtue  or  vice,  obedience  to  God 
or  rebellion  against  his  authority.  We  ask  then,  has  such  a  contest  of 
principles  and  powers  taken  place  in  the  world,  or  not  ?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  every  age  bears  witness  to  it.  We  see 
it  commencing  in  Cain  and  Abel — in  the  resistance  of  the  antedOuvians 
to  the  righteousness  taught  by  Noah ; — in  their  punishment ; — in  the  rise 
of  idolatry,  and  the  struggles  of  the  truth  in  opposition  to  it ; — in  the 
inflictions  of  singular  judgments  upon  nations,  for  the  punishment  and 
exposure  of  idolatry,  as  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  destruction  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  &c.  We  trace  the  contest  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  down  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord ;  and  occa- 
sionally  we  see  it  extending  into  the  neighbouring  pagan  nations,  although 
they  were  generally,  as  a  part  of  their  punishment,  «  suffered  to  walk  m 
their  own  ujays,^*  and  Satan  as  to  them  was  permitted  to  «*  keep  his  goods 
in  peace^^  till  the  time  of  gracious  visitation  should  arrive.  We  sec 
the  incarnate  Redeemer,  for  a  time  suffering,  and  at  length  dying.    Tlien 
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was  <<  the  hour  and  potcer  of  darkness  ;^*  then  was  his  hed  bruised :  but 
ne  died  only  to  revive  again,  more  visibly  and  powerfully  to  establish  his 
kingdom  and  to  commence  his  spiritual  conquests.  In  every  directioo 
were  the  regions,  where  Satan  "  Jiod  his  seat^^'*  penetrated  by  the  hea- 
venly light  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  every  where  the  most  tremen- 
dous persecutions  were  excited  against  its  unarmed  and  unprotected 
preachers  and  their  converts.  But  the  gates  of  hell  prevailed  not  against 
the  Church  founded  on  a  rock,  and  <<  Satan  fell  as  lightning  from  ibeo- 
ven," — from  the  thrones,  and  temples,  and  judgment  seats,  and  schoote 
of  the  ancient  civilized  world ;  the  idolatry  of  ages  was  renounced ; 
Christ  was  adored  through  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in 
many  of  the  countries  beyond  even  its  ample  sweep.  Under  other 
forms  the  enemy  revived,  and  the  contest  was  renewed ;  but  in  every 
age  it  has  been  maintained.  The  principles  of  pure  evangelical  truth 
were  never  extinguished ;  and  the  <<  children  of  the  hingdom^^  wen 
<*  minished  and  brought  low,^^  only  to  render  the  renewal  of  the  assault 
by  unexpected  agents,  singularly  raised  up,  more  marked  and  more 
eminently  of  God.  We  need  not  run  over  even  the  heads  of  the  his. 
tory  of  the  Church  :  what  is  the  present  state  of  things?  The  contest 
still  continues,  but  with  increasing  zeal  on  the  part  of  Christians,  who 
are  carrying  on  offensive  operations  against  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  long-undisturbed  kingdom  of  darkness;  placing  there  the  principles 
of  truth ;  commencing  war  upon  idolatry  and  superstition ;  and  esta« 
blishing  the  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church  with  a  success  which 
warrants  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  "  he€^  of 
the  serpent  will  be  bruised"  in  all  idolatrous  countries,  and  the  idols  of 
modern  heathen  states,  like  those  of  old,  be  displaced,  to  introduce  the 
worship  of  the  universal  Saviour,  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 

May  we  not  ask,  whether  all  this  was  not  infinitely  above  human 
foresight?  Who  could  confidently  state  that  a  contest  of  this  peculiar 
nature  would  continue  through  successive  ages ;  that  men  would  not  all 
go  over  to  one  or  other  of  the  opposing  parties ;  nay,  who  could  confi- 
dently conjecture  in  the  age  of  Moses,  (when  the  tendency  to  idolatry  had 
become  so  strong,  that  the  chosen  seed  themselves,  under  the  constant 
demonstration  of  miracles,  visibly  blessed  while  they  remained  faithfiil 
to  the  worship  of  God,  and  as  eminently  and  visibly  punished  when  they 
departed  firom  it,  could  not  be  preserved  from  the  infection,)  that  idolatry 
should  one  day  be  abolished  throughout  the  earth  ?  Past  experience  and 
all  probabilities  were  opposed  to  the  hope  that  the  cause  of  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  prevail,  and  yet  it  stands  recorded,  « it  [rather  He,] 
shall  bruise  thy  head.^^  Infidels  may  scofi*  at  a  Redeemer,  and  deride 
^e  notion  of  a  tempter ;  but  they  cannot  deny  that  such  a  conte^ 
between  opposite  parties  and  principles  as  is  here  foretold  has  actuall]p 
iaken  place,  and  still  continues ;  that  contest,  so  extended,  so  continued,  and 
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SO  terminatedy  human  foresigfat  could  not  foretell ;  and  the  fact  establiflhed, 
therefore,  is  an  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  which  could  originate 
only  in  Divine  prescience. 

The  celebrated  prediction  of  Jacob  at  the  close  of  his  life  respecting 
the  time  of  the  appearing  of  **  Shiloh,"  may  next  be  considered. 

The  word  signifies,  "  He  who  is  to  he  serd^  or  "  The  Peace-maker,^ 
In  either  sense,  the  application  to  that  great  Person,  to  whom  all  the 
patriarchs  looked  forward,  and  the  prophets  gave  witness,  is  obvious. 
Those  who  doubt  this,  are  bound  to  give  us  a  better  interpretation. 
— ^Before  a  certain  events  a  certain  person  was  to  come,  to  whom  the 
people  should  be  gathered.  Tlie  event  has  certainly  arrived,  but  who 
is  the  person  ?  The  application  of  the  prophecy  to  Messiah  is  not  an 
invention  of  Christians.  The  ancient  Jews,  as  appears  from  their  com 
mentators,  so  understood  it :  and  the  modem  ones  are  unable  to  resist 
the  evidence  drawn  from  it,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  our  Lord.  That 
it  is  a  prediction,  is  proved  from  its  form,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered ;  that  it  has  received  a  singular  accomplishment 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  also  certain ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  no  individual  beside  can  be  produced,  in  whom  it  has  been  in 
any  sense  whatever  accomplished.  For  the  ample  illustration  of  the 
prophecy  the  reader  is  referred  to  commentators,  and  to  Bishop  Newton's 
well-known  work  on  the  prophecies.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  allege,  that 
Judah,  as  a  tribe,  remained  till  after  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  long-dispersed  ten  tribes,  and  scarcely  of  Benjamin, 
which  was  merged  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Chubb  asks  where  the  supre- 
macy of  Judah  was,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  whole  nation 
captive  to  Babylon ;  when  Alexander  subdued  Palestine ;  and  when  it 
was  a  tributary  province  to  the  Roman  empire  ?  The  prediction,  how- 
ever, does  T'Ot  convey  the  idea  either  of  independent  or  supreme  power. 
This  no  cue  tribe  had  when  all  were  united  in  one  state,  and  each  had 
its  sceptre  and  its  princes  or  chiefs.  It  is  therefore  enough  to  show,  that 
under  all  its  various  fortunes,  the  tribe  of  Judah  retained  its  ensigns,  and 
its  chiefs,  and  its  tribeship,  until  Shiloh  came.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  country  to  be  conquered,  and  for  its  ancient  princes  and 
government  to  remain,  though  as  tributary. 

With  respect  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon, 
Cyrus,  as  we  learn  from  Ezra  i,  8,  ordered  the  vessels  of  the  temple  to 
be  restored  to  ^  the  prince  of  Judah,^*  This  shows  that  the  tribe  was 
kept  distinct,  and  that  it  had  its  own  internal  government  and  chie£ 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Asmonean  kings,  the  Jews  had  their  rulers,  their 
elders,  and  their  council,  and  so  under  the  Romans.  But  soon  afler  the 
death  of  Christ,  all  this  was  abolished,  the  nation  dispersed,  and  the 
tribes  utterly  confounded.  Till  our  Lord  came,  and  had  accomphsheo 
his  work  on  earth,  the  tribe  of  Judah  continued.     This  is  matter  of  unques* 
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tionable  historic  fact.  In  a  short  time  afterward  it  was  dispersed  and 
nuDgled  with  the  common  mass  of  Jews  of  all  tribes  and  countries :  this 
is  equally  unquestionable.  Now  again  we  ask,  could  either  human  fore- 
sight determine  this,  or  is  the  application  of  the  event  to  the  prophecy 
fanciful  ?  The  prediction  was  uttered  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  state  of 
Israel,  by  the  father  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  that  people.  Ages 
passed  away ;  the  mightiest  empires  were  annihilated ;  ten  of  the  chosen 
tribes  themselves  were  utterly  dispersed  into  unknown  countries  ;  ano- 
ther became  so  insignificant  as  to  lose  its  designation  ;  one  only  remained 
which  imposed  its  very  name  upon  the  nation  at  large,  the  object  of  public 
observation  until  the  Messiah  came,  and  that  tribe  was  Judah,  the  tribe 
spoken  of  in  the  prediction,  and  it  remained  as  it  were  only  to  make  the 
fulfilment  manifest,  and  was  then  confounded  with  the  relics  of  the  rest. 
What  prescience  of  countless  contingencies,  occurring  in  the  intervening 
ages,  does  this  imply? — ^A  prescience  truly,  which  can  only  belong 
to  God. 

The  predictions  respecting  the  Jewish  nation,  commencing  with  those 
of  Moses,  and  running  through  all  their  prophets,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  adduced.  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  convincing  exercises  to 
those  who  have  any  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  would  be, 
seriously  and  candidly  to  peruse  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  those  authors 
who  have  expressly  and  largely  written  on  this  subject,  to  compare  the 
prophecies  with  their  alleged  fulfilment.  Three  topics  are  prominent  in 
the  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  generally, — the  frequent  and 
gross  departures  of  the  Jews  from  their  own  law  ;  their  signal  punish- 
ment in  invasions,  captivities,  dispersions,  oppressions,  and  persecutions ; 
and  their  final  restoration  to  their  own  land.  All  these  have  taken  place* 
Even  the  last  was  accomplished  by  the  return  from  Babylon,  though,  in 
its  eminent  sense,  it  is  still  future.  In  pursuance  of  the  argument,  we 
shall  show,  that  each  of  these  was  above  human  forefflght  and  con- 
jecture. 

The  apostacies  and  idolatries  of  this  people  were  foretold  by  Moses 
before  his  death.  <*  /  know  that  after  my  death  ye  will  utterly  corrupt 
yourselvesj  and  turn  aside  from  the  way  which  I  have  commanded  you,  and 
evil  will  befall  you  in  the  loiter  days,''^  Dcut.  xxxi,  29 ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly prophetically  declares  their  punishment.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
possible  to  fix  upon  a  stronger  circumstcmce  than  this  prediction,  to  prove 
that  Moses  was  truly  commissioned  by  God,  and  did  not  pretend  a 
Divme  sanction  in  order  to  give  weight  to  his  laws  and  to  his  personal 
authority.  The  rebellious  race  whom  he  had  first  led  into  the  desert, 
had  died  there ;  and  the  new  generation  was  much  more  disposed  to 
obey  their  leader.  At  the  moment  he  wrote  these  words,  appearances 
had  a  favourable  aspect  on  the  future  obedience  of  the  people.  If  this 
had  not  been  the  case,  the  last  thought  a  merely  political  roan  would 
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have  been  disposed  to  indulge  was,  that  his  own  fitvourite  inatiliitKiPf 
should  fiill  into  desuetude  and  contempt ;  and  much  less  would  he  finiih 
his  puUic  life  by  openly  telling  the  people  that  he  foresaw  that  even^ 
even  if  he  feared  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  he  uttered  this  gob. 
viction  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  colour  to  the  threatenings  which  be 
pronounces  against  disobedience  to  his  law,  and  that  the  object  of  those 
fearful  menaces  was  to  deter  the  people  from  departing  from  custom! 
and  rules  which  he  was  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  that  tfaej 
should  observe.  To  this  we  answer,  that  Moses  could  not  expect  anf 
weight  to  be  attached  by  the  Israelites  to  his  threat,  that  the  Divine 
judgments  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  for  not  obeying  his  laws,  unkai 
their  former  rebellions  had  been  immediately  and  signally  marirod  bj 
such  visitations.  Without  this  to  support  him,  he  would  have  appeared 
in  a  ridiculous,  rather  than  in  an  impressive  and  sublime  attitude  befin 
the  people  assembled  to  bear  his  last  commands.  For  forty  yean  Ik 
institutions  had  been  oflen  disobeyed,  and  if  no  inflictions  of  the  Difine 
displeasure  followed,  what  reason  had  they  to  credit  the  menaces  of 
Moses  as  to  the  future  ?  But  if  such  inflictions  had  resulted  from  their 
disobedience,  every  thing  is  rational  and  consistent  in  this  part  of  the 
conduct  of  their  leader.  Let  the  infidel  choose  which  of  these  poskioiiB 
he  pleases.  If  he  think  that  Moses  aimed  to  deter  them  firom  depaitkig 
from  his  institutions  by  empty  threats,  he  ascribes  an  incredible  ab* 
surdity  to  an  imquestionably  wise,  and,  as  infidels  themselves  contend,  t 
very  politic  man ;  but  if  his  predictive  threats  were  grounded  upon  for- 
mer marked  and  acknowledged  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
only  circumstance  which  could  give  them  weight,  he  was  God's  ooid- 
missioned  leader,  and,  as  he  professed,  an  inspired  prophet. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  great  weight  in  the  predictions  of  Mosee 
respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Jews,  that  these  famines,  pestilences, 
invasions,  subjugations  to  foreign  enemies,  captivities,  &c,  are  represented 
solely  as  the  consequences  of  their  vicious  departures  from  God,  and 
from  his  laws.  Now,  who  could  foresee,  except  an  inspired  man,  that 
such  evils  would  in  no  instance  take  place, — that  no  famine,  nobHght,  no 
invasion  would  occur  in  Judea,  except  in  obvious  punishment  of  their 
ofiences  against  their  law  ?  What  was  there  in  the  common  course  of 
things  to  prevent  a  small  state,  though  observant  of  the  precepts  of  its 
own  religion,  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  more  powerful  neigh- 
bouring nations,  except  the  special  protection  of  God?  and  what  butthie 
could  guard  them  from  the  plagues  and  famines  to  which  their  neigfa- 
bours  were  liable  ?  If  the  predictions  of  Moses  were  not  inspired,  they 
OMiume  a  principle  which  mere  human  wisdom  and  policy  never  takes 
into  its  calculations, — that  of  the  connection  of  the  national  prosperity  of 
a  people,  inseparably  and  infaUibly,  with  obedience  to  thmr  holy  writings ; 
and  because  they  assume  that  singular  principle,  the  copehisioD  is  in 
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iivour  of  their  inspiratioQ.  For  kt  us  tum  to  the  fiicts  of  the  caeeb 
Die  sacred  books  <^the  Jews  are  historical  as  well  as  prophetys.  The 
tiistoiy  too  is  distinct  from  the  prophecy ;  it  is  often  written  by  other 
luthors;  and  there  is  no  mark  at  all  of  any  designed  accommodatioa  of 
he  one  to  the  other.  The  singular  simplicity  of  the  historic  narrative 
lisproves  this,  as  well  as  the  circumstance,  that  a  great  part  of'it  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  transcript  of  their  public  records. 
[]SoDSult  then  this  history,  and  in  every  instance  of  singular  calamity  we 
lee  a  previous  departure  from  the  law  of  Moses ;  the  one  foUowing  the 
itfaer,  almost  with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  natural  efiects  and 
wuses !  In  this  the  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prc^hets  are  strikingly 
Lccomplished ;  and  a  more  than  human  foresight  is  proved. 

Let  us  look  farther  into  the  detail  of  these  threatened  pumsfamenls. 
ieside  the  ordinary  inflictions  of  failing  harvests,  and  severe  diseases, 
n  their  own  country,  they  were,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Moses, 
i>eut.  xxviii,  to  be  <*  scattered  among  all  feof^e^from  the  one  end  of  the 
larih  even  to  the  other ;"  and  where  is  the  trading  nation  in  which  they 
ire  not,  in  Asia,  Afirica,  and  Europe  ?  Many  are  even  to  be  found  in 
he  West  Indies,  and  in  the  commercial  parts  of  America.  Who  could 
brasee  this  but  God ;  especially  when  their  singular  preservation  as  a 
listinct  people,  a  solitary  instance  in  the  history  of  nations,  is  also  im« 
>lied  T  (9)  They  were  to  find  "  no  ease''*  among  these  nations ;  and  the 
ifanost  constant  and  long-continued  persecutions,  robberies,  and  murder 
if  Jews,  not  only  in  ancient  nations,  but  especially  among  Christian 
wtions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  Mohammedan  states  to  this  day, 
ue  in  wonderful  accomplishment  of  this.  They  were  to  be  <<  a  procerb 
md  a  hye-word  among  aU  nations,^^  which  has  been  in  every  place  ful- 
illed,  but  was  surely  abo\  e  human  intelligence  to  foresee ;  and  <<  the 
tranger  that  is  within  thee  shall  get  above  thee  very  high^  and  thou  shdU 
wne  very  lowJ^  For  a  conunent  on  this,  let  the  conduct  of  the  **stran' 
fer"  Turks  and  others,  who  inhabit  Palestine,  toward  the  Jews  who 
lemain  there,  be  recollected, — the  one  party  is  indeed  <<  very  high"  and 
he  other  **  very  low,"  Other  parts  of  this  singular  chapter  present 
squally  striking  predictions,  uttered  more  than  three  thousand  years 
igo,  as  remarkably  accomplished ;  but  there  are  some  passages  in  it, 
irhich  refer  in  terms  so  particular  to  a  then  distant  event,  the  utter  sub- 
version  of  their  polity  and  nation  by  the  Romans,  as  to  demonstrate  in 

(9)  **  They  have  been  dispersed  among  all  coontries.  They  have  no  common 
ie  of  locality  or  government  to  keep  them  together.  All  the  ordmary  principles 
if  assimilation,  which  make  law,  and  religion,  and  manners,  so  much  a  mattei 
if  geography,  are  in  their  instance  suspended.  And  in  ezoeption  to  every  thing 
vhieh  history  has  recorded  of  the  revolutions  of  the  species,  we  see  in  this  won- 
lerffal  race  a  vigorous  principle  of  identity,  which  ha«  remained  in  undiminished 
*oi€6  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  still  pervades  every  shred  and  fragment 
»f  their  widely  scattered  population  **  (Chalmbes's  Evidences.) 
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the  most  unequivocal  manner  the  prescience  of  Him  to  whom  all  evenli^ 
the  most  contingent,  minute,  and  distant,  are  known  with  absolute  cer. 
tainty.    Tliat  the  Romans  are  intended,  in  verse  49,  by  the  nation  bnwgiil 
from  " the  end  of  the  earth"  distinguished  by  their  well-known  eomga 
the  eaglej"  and  by  their  fierce  and  cruel  disposition,  is  exceedingly 
probable :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  account  which  Moses  gives  of 
the  horrors  of  the  '*  siege"  of  which  he  speaks,  is  exactly  paralleled  fay 
those  well  known  passages  in  Josephus,  in  which  he  describes  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army.   The  last  verse  of  the  chapter  seenu 
indeed  to  fix  the  reference  of  the  foregoing  passages  to  the  final  destnic- 
tion  of  the  nation  by  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  a  pro- 
diction,  the  accomplishment  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to 
accident.     **  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  toith  sh^ 
by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou  shali  see  it  no  more  again: 
and  there  ye  shdU  be  sold  unto  your  ememiesfor  bondmen  and  bondwomm, 
and  no  man  shall  buy  you."     On  this  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  national  historian,  Josephus,  <<  Of  the  captives  takeo  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  some  were  sent 
to  Egypt  in  chains,  the  greater  part  were  distributed  through  the  pro- 
vinces to  be  destroyed  in  the  theatres,  by  the  sword,  and  by  wild  beasts; 
the  rest  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  that  for  a  trifling  sooi 
on  account  of  the  numbers  to  be  sold,  and  the  scarcity  of  buyers :  so 
that  at  length  the  prophecy  of  Moses  was  fulfilled — <  and  no  man  shA 
buy,*    The  part  that  were  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  VespasiaOi 
were  probably  transported  to  Italy  in  <  ships*  or  by  sea,  to  avoid  a  pro 
digious  land  journey  thither  through  Asia  and  Greece, — a  circumstance 
which  distinguished  this  invasion  and  captivity  from  the  preceding  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.     In  the  ensuing  rebellion,  a  part  of  the 
captives  were  sent  by  sea  to  Egypt,  and  several  of  the  ships  were  wrecked 
on  the  coast." 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  centuries,  were  these  contingent  circum« 
stances  accurately  recorded  by  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses — the  tak* 
ing  of  innumerable  Jews  captive — their  transport  to  Egypt — their  being 
sold  till  the  markets  for  slaves  were  glutted,  and  no  more  buyers  were 
found,  and  embarked  on  board  vessels,  either  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
their  conqueror,  or  to  find  a  market  in  different  maritime  ports.  Is  ii 
possible  that  these  numerous  and  minute  circumstances  can  be  referred 
to  either  happy  conjectures  or  human  foresight  ? 

But  Moses  and  other  prophets  agree,  that,  after  all  their  captivities 
jind  dispersions,  the  Jews  shall  be  again  restored  to  their  own  land. 
This  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  one  instance  accomplished  in  their  resto^ 
auon  by  Cyrus  and  his  successors  ;  after  which  they  again  became  a 
considerable  state.  But  who  could  foretell  that,  but  He  who  determines 
the  events  of  the  world  by  his  power  and  wisdom?    Jeremiah  fixes  the 
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duration  of  the  captivity  to  seventy  years ;  he  did  thai  so  unequivocallyv 
that  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  when  the  time  approached,  began  to  prepare 
fibr  the  event.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  when  the  prediction  was  uttered,  to  warrant  the  hope, 
much  less  to  support  a  confident  conjecture.  Could  the  subversion  of 
that  powerful  empire  by  a  then  obscure  people,  the  circumstance  which 
ixroke  the  bondage  of  the  Jews,  have  been  foreseen  by  man  t  or  when 
ire  consider  the  event  as  fulfilling  so  distinct  a  prophecy,  can  it  be  re. 
lolved  into  imaginative  interpretation  ?  A  future  restoration  however 
iwaits  this  people,  and  will  be  to  the  world  a  glorious  demonstration  of 
he  truth  of  prophecy.  This  being  future,  we  cannot  argue  upon  it. 
rhreo  things  are  however  certain : — the  Jews  themselves  expect  it ; 
hey  are  preserved  by  the  providence  of  God  a  distinct  people  for  theh 
wuntry ;  and  their  country,  which  in  fact  is  possessed  by  no  one,  is  pre. 
lerved  ybr  them. 

Without  noticing  numerous  prophecies  respecting  ancient  nations  and 
aties,  (1)  the  wonderful  and  exact  accomplishment  of  which  has  been 
pointed  out  by  various  writers,  and  which  afford  numerous  eminent  in- 
itances  of  the  prescience  of  contingent  and  improbable  events,  whose 

(1)  No  work  has  exhibited  in  so  pleasing  and  comprehensive  a  manner  the  fhl- 
Dinent  of  the  leading  prophecies  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  the  Old  Testament, 
IB  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies ;  and  the  perusal  of  it  may 
M  earnestly  recommended,  especially  to  the  young.  His  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
pbeeies  respecting  ancient  Babylon  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  satisfactory 
ind  still  farther  proofs  of  the  wonderfully  exact  accomplishment  of  those  prophe 
:ies  may  be  seen  in  a  highly  interesting  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  by 
[Claudius  J.  Rich,  published  in  1815.  Immense  ruins  were  visited  by  him  near 
JbB  supposed  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  which  probably  are,  though  the  matter  can- 
lot  be  certainly  ascertained,  the  remains  of  that  astonishing  city,  now  indeed 
*  9V>ept  with  the  hetom  of  destruction,^  He  tells  us  too,  that  the  neighbourhood 
0  to  the  present  a  habitation  only  for  birds  and  beasts  of  prey ;  that  the  dens  of 
ions,  with  their  slaughtered  victims,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places ;  and  that 
nost  of  the  cavities  are  occupied  with  bats  and  owls.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  reflect  without  awe  upon  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  written  during  the  prosperity 
of  Babylon,  wherein  he  says,  **  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
Lheir  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and 
Mttyrs  shall  dance  there.*'  The  present  ruins  of  that  city  also  demonstrate,  that 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates  has  been  changed,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
channel  formed  by  Cyrus ;  and  the  yielding  nature  of  the  soil  demonstrates  that 
rooh  an  operation  could  have  been  performed  by  a  large  army  with  great  facility 
■nd  despatch. 

The  ruins  examined  by  Mr.  Rich  bear  testimony  to  the  immense  extent  of  the 
city  as  described  by  ancient  authors.  Vast  masses  of  masonry,  of  both  burnt  and 
anbumt  brick  and  bitumen,  were  observed  in  various  excavations  in  these  huge 
mountains  of  ruins,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  several  miles.  One 
is  called  by  the  Arabs,  Birs  Nimrond ;  another  the  JTosr,  or  Palace  ;  and  a  third, 
whkh  some  have  thought  to  be  the  rains  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  is  called  by  the 
natives  Mugelibi,  ovntTUUfco,  which  expressive  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  mounds  of  the  Kasr. 
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e%ideiice  is  so  overwhelming,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ilhistrioos  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  unbelievers  have  been  oUiged  to  resort  to  the  sublar- 
fbge  of  asserting,  in  opposition  to  the  most  direct  proo&,  that  the  pro- 
phecies were  written  after  the  events,  we  shall  close  our  instances  by 
adverting  to  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah^ — the  great  end 
and  object  of  the  prophetic  dispensation.     Of  these  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance, or  two,  of  an  equivocal  kind,  and  expressed  only  in  figurative  or 
symbolic  language,  are  to  be  adduced ;  but  upward  of  0110  hundred  pre- 
oictions,  generally  of  very  clear  and  explicit  meaning,  and  each  refemng 
to  some  different  circumstance  connected  with  the  appearing  of  Christ, 
his  person,  history,  and  his  ministry,  have  been  selected  by  diTino^ 
eschisioe  of  typical  and  allusive  predictions,  (2)  and  those  which  in  in 
ultimate  and  remote  sense  are  believed  to  terminate  in  him.    How  are 
all  these  to  be  disposed  of,  if  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  which  cob* 
tain  them  be  denied  ?  That  these  predictions  are  in  books  written  muy 
ages  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  is  certain — the  testimony  of  tlie 
Jews  who  reject  Christ,  amply  proves  this.  That  no  interpolations  hftfo 
taken  place  to  accommodate  them  to  him,  is  proved,  by  the  same  pre£c- 
tions  being  found  in  the  copies  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  vai 
which  have  descended  to  them  from  before  the  Christian  era.    On  ^ 
other  hand,  the  history  of  Jesus  answers  to  these  predictions,  andeibip 
bits  their  exact  accomplishment.     The  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  nel 
of  David — bom  in  Bethlehem — bom  of  a  virgin—an  incarnation  of 
Deity,  God  with  itf,— an  eminent  but  unsuccessful  teacher ; — he  was  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Uind,  heal  the  lame  and  sick,  and  raise  the  dead- 
he  was  to  be  despised  and  rejected  by  his  own  countrymen ;  to  be  ar- 
raigned on  false  charges,  denied  justice,  and  condemned  to  a  vidoiit 
death — he  was  to  rise  from  the  dead,  ascend  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  there  being  invested  with  power  and  authority,  he  was  to  punish  his 
enemies,  and  establish  his  own  spiritual  kingdom,  which  shall  never  end. 
We  do  not  enter  into  more  minute  predictions,  for  the  argument  is  irre- 
sistible when  founded  on  these  alone :  and  we  may  assert  that  no  man, 
or  number  of  men,  could  possibly  have  made  such  conjectures.     Con- 
sidered in  themselves,  this  is  impossible.  What  rational  man,  or  number 
of  rational  men,  could  now  be  found  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  an  in- 
carnation of  Deity  would  occur  in  any  given  place  and  time— that  this 
Divine  Person  should  teach  wisdom,  work  miracles,  be  unjustly  put  to 
death,  rise  again,  and  establish  his  religion  ?  These  are  thoughts  iHiidi 
never  enter  into  the  minds  of  men,  because  they  are  suggested  by  no 
experience,  and  by  no  probability  arising  out  of  the  usual  course  of  hu- 
man affairs ;  and  yet  if  the  prophets  weifi  not  inspired,^  it  would  have 
been  as  impossible  for  them  to  have  conceived  such  expectations,  as  ftr 
«;  and  indeed  much  more  so,  seeing  we  are  now  familiar  with  a  reii- 

(9)  See  note,  p.  181 
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gion  which  asserts  that  such  events  have  once  occurred.  If  then  such 
events  lay  beyond  not  only  human  foresight,  but  even  human  thought, 
tliey  can  only  be  referred  to  inspiration.  But  the  case  does  not  close 
here.  How  shall  we  account,  in  the  next  place,  for  these  circumstances 
bD  having  met,  strange  as  they  are,  in  one  person,  and  in  one  only 
among  all  the  millions  of  men  who  have  been  bom  of  woman, — and  that 
person  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  He  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David 
— he  was  bom,  and  that  by  a  singular  event,  in  Bethlehem — ^he  profes^ 
to  be  "  Crod  with  t»,"  and  wrought  miracles  to  substantiate  his  claim. 
At  his  word  or  touch,  the  '*  eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened^'*  <<  the  lame 
leaped  as  a  harty^^  the  dumb  spake,  the  sick  were  healed,  and  the  dead 
lived,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold.  Of  the  wisdom  of  his  teaching,  his 
recorded  discourses  bear  witness.  His  refection  and  unjust  death  by  his 
countrymen,  are  matters  of  historic  fact ;  his  resurrection  and  ascension 
■tand  upon  the  lofty  evidences  which  have  been  already  adduced :  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  according  to  his  own  predictions,  fol- 
lowed  as  the  proof  of  the  terror  of  his  offended  majesty ;  and  his  **  king- 
dom** among  men  continues  to  this  day.  Tliere  is  no  possible  means  of 
evading  the  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  by 
some  kind  of  concert,  made  the  events  of  his  life  and  death  to  corres- 
pood  with  the  prophecies,  in  order  to  substantiate  his  claim  to  the  Mes- 
siahship.  No  infidel  has  ever  been  so  absurd  as  to  hazard  this  opinion, 
except  Lord  Bolinbroke ;  and  his  observations  may  be  taken  as  a  most 
triumphant  proof  of  the  force  of  this  evidence  from  prophecy^  when  an 
hypothesis  so  extravagant  was  resorted  to  by  an  acute  mind,  in  order  to 
evade  it.  This  noble  writer  asserts,  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  on  his 
own  death  by  a  series  of  wilful  and  preconcerted  measures,  merely  to 
give  his  disciples  the  triumph  of  an  appeal  to  the  old  prophecies !  But 
lins  hypothesis  does  not  reach  the  case ;  and  to  have  succeeded,  he 
ojght  to  have  shown,  that  our  Lord  preconcerted  his  descent  from 
ihivid — his  bemg  bom  of  a  virgin — his  birth  at  Bethlehem — and  his 
wonderful  endowments  of  eloquence  and  wisdom :  that  by  some  means 
or  other  he  wilfully  made  the  Jews  ungrateful  to  him  who  healed  their 
Mck  and  cleansed  their  lepers ;  and  that  he  not  only  contrived  his  own 
death,  but  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension  also,  and  the  spread  of  his 
religion  in  opposition  to  human  opinion  and  human  power,  in  order  to 
give  his  disciples  the  triumph  of  an  appeal  to  the  prophecies !  These 
mbCerfuges  of  infidels  concede  the  point,  and  show  that  the  truth  cannot 
be  denied  but  by  doing  the  utmost  violence  to  the  understanding. 

That  wonderful  series  of  particular  prophecies  respecting  our  Lord, 
eontamod  h  i&aiah  liii,  wiU  ilUistrale  the  foregoing  observations,  and 
may  properly  c.o:ie  this  chapter. 

To  thte  prophecy  it  cannot  be  ofcjected,  that  its  language  is  symbolic, 
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or  that  in  more  than  a  few  beautiful  metaphors,  easily  understood,  it  ti 
even  figurative  :  its  style  is  that  of  narrative  ;  it  is  also  entire  in  itself 
and  unmixed  with  any  other  subject;  and  it  evidently  refers  to  one 
single  person.     So  the  ancient  Jews  understood  it,  and  applied  it  to 
Messiah ;  and  though  the  modem  Jews,  in  order  to  evade  its  force  in 
the  argument  with  Christians,  allege  that  it  described  the  sufferings  of 
their  nation,  and  not  of  an  individual,  the  objection  is  refuted  by  the 
terms  of  the  prophecy  itself.     The  Jewish  people  cannot  be  the  suffertti 
because  he  was  to  bear  their  griefs,  to  carry  their  sorrows,  and  to  be 
wounded  for  their  transgressions.     <<  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  car- 
ried OUR  sorrows^'*  &c ;  so  that  the  person  of  the  sufferer  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  Jewish  nation.     Beside  which,  his 'death  and 
burial  are  spoken  of,  and  his  sufferings  are  represented  (verse  12)  u 
voluntary ;  which  in  no  sense  can  apply  to  the  Jews.     ''  Of  Mnudf,  or 
of  some  other  man^^  therefore,  as  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  rightly  conceived, 
the  prophet  must  have  spoken.     To  some  individual  it  must  be  applied; 
to  none  but  to  our  Lord  can  it  be  applied ;  and  applied  to  him,  the  pro- 
phecy is  converted  into  history  itself.     The  prophet  declares,  that  his 
advent  and  works  would  be  a  revealing  of  "  the  arm  of  the  LordP-^ 
singular  display  of  Divine  power  and  goodness ;  and  yet,  that  a  blind 
and  incredulous  people  would  not  believe  "  ihe  reportJ*^     Appearing  in 
a  low  and  humble  condition,  and  not,  as  they  expected  their  Messiah, 
in  the  pomp  of  eastern  monarchy,  his  want  of  "  comeliness^^  and  *'  ied- 
rahleness'^  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  rejection  by  them,  are 
explicitly  stated — **  He  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not,^    He  is 
farther  described  as  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  tcith  grief* f' 
yet  his  sufferings  were  considered  by  the  Jews  as  jtidicial, — a  legal 
punishment,  as  they  contend  to  this  day,  for  his  endeavouring  to  seduce 
men  from  the  law,  and  for  which  they  had  the  warrant  of  God  himself 
in  his  commands  by  Moses,  that  such  seducers  should  be  put  to  death. 
With  what  exactness  are  these  sentiments  of  the  Jews  marked  in  the 
prophecy !     We  quote  from  the  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth. 

"  Yet  we  thougrht  him  judcially  etricken, 
Smitten  of  Gtod,  and  afflicted.'* 

Christ  himself  and  his  apostles  uniformly  represented  his  death  as  vica- 
rious and  propitiatory ;  and  this  is  predicted  and  confirmed,  so  to  speak 
by  the  evidence  of  this  prophecy. 

**  Bat  he  was  wounded  for  our  tranBgressions, 
He  was  smitten  for  our  iniquities ; 

The  chastisement  by  which  our  peace  is  effected,  was  laid  up6n  him ; 
And  by  his  bruises  we  are  healed. 
We  all  of  us  like  sheep  have  stray*d ; 
We  have  tum*d  aside,  every  one  to  his  own  way ; 
And  Jehovah  hath  made  to  light  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  alL 
It  was  exacted  and  he  tro*  irtftde  annoerdbleJ^ 
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Who  can  read  the  next  passage  without  thinking  of  Jesus  before  the 
council  of  the  Jews,  and  the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate  ? 

**  As  a  lamb  that  u  led  to  the  slangtiter, 
And  as  a  theep  before  her  sbearen 
If  dumb ;  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 
By  an  oppressire  judgment  he  was  taken  ofC** 

Hie  very  circumstances  of  his^burial  are  given  : — 

**  And  his  grave  was  appointed  with  the  wicked 
But  with  tbe  rich  man  was  his  tomb.** 

Yei^  though  thus  laid  in  the  grave,  the  eye  of  the  prophet  beholds  his 
resurrection,  <^  the  joy  set  before  Aun,"  and  into  which  he  entered ;  the 
distribution  of  spiritual  blessings  to  his  people,  and  his  ^iritual  conqoesi 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  o{  **ike 
mighty  ;**  and  he  enumerates  these  particulars  with  a  plainness  so  won. 
derful,  that,  by  merely  an  alteration  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  the  whole 
might  be  converted  into  an  abridged  view  of  what  has  occurred,  and  is 
now  occurring  imder  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  the  fiirtheraoce  of 
human  salvation : — 

*'  If  his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifioe 
He  shall  ste  a  9eed,  which  shall  prolong  their  days. 
And  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  his  hands. 
Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  (the  fruit)  and  be  satisfied ; 
By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  servant  justify  many ; 
For  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall  bear. 
Therefore  will  I  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion  t 
And  the  mi^^ty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil ; 
Because  he  pour'd  his  soul  out  unto  death ; 
And  was  number*d  with  the  transgressors : 
And  he  bore  the  sin  of  many, 
And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.** 

To  all  these  predictions  the  words  of  a  modem  writer  are  applicable : 
"  Let  now  the  infidel,  or  the  skeptical  reader,  meditate  thoroughly  and 
soberly  upon  these  predictions.  The  priority  of  the  records  to  the 
events  admits  of  no  question.  The  completion  is  obvious  to  every 
competent  inquirer.  Here  then  are  facts.  We  are  called  upon  to 
account  for  these  facts  on  rational  and  adequate  principles.  Is  human 
foresight  equal  to  the  task  ?  Enthusiasm  ?  Conjecture  ?  Chance  ?  Poll- 
tical  contrivance  7  If  none  of  these,  neither  can  any  other  principle 
that  may  be  devised  by  man's  sagacity,  account  for  the  facts ;  then, 
true  philosophy,  as  well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the  inspi- 
mtion  of  the  Almighty.     Every  effect  must  have  a  cause."  (3) 

(3)  Simpson's  Key  to  the  Propheeiet,  See  also  a  large  collection  of  prophecies 
vith  their  fulfilment  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i,  of  Hosiii'a  Introduction  to  tkt 
ScriptwreM 

Vol.  I.  18 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

Objections  to  the  Evidbncb  fbom  Pbopusct  combidbsbd. 

Beside  the  objections  which  have  been  anticipated  and  answered  in 
the  last  chapter,  others  have  been  made  to  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
which,  though  exceedingly  futile,  ought  to  receive  a  cursory  notice,  leat 
any  should  think  them  of  greater  importance. 

It  has  been  objected,  as  to  some  of  the  prophecies,  that  they  were 
written  afler  the  event;  as  for  instance,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in 
which  the  name  of  Cyrus  is  found,  and  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.    Tltf 
allegation,  standing  as  it  does  upon  no  evidence  whatever,  and  bemg  in* 
deed  in  opposition  to  contrary  proof,  shows  the  hopelessness  of  the  caote 
of  infidelity,  and  affords  a  lofly  triumph  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy.  For 
the  objector  does  in  fact  acknowledge,  that  these  predictions  are  not 
obscure  ;  that  the  event  exactly  corresponded  with  them ;  and  that  they 
were  beyond  human  conjecture.     Without  entering  into  those  qoes- 
idtma  respecting  the  date  of  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  which  pro* 
j)erly  belong  to  works  on  the  canon  of  Scripture,  we  may  observe,  tfait 
(the  authors  of  this  objection  assert,  but  without  giving  the  least  proo( 
ithat  Isaiah  wrote  his  prophecies  in  order  to  flatter  Cyrus,  and  that  the 
vbook  of  Daniel  was  composed  about  the  reign  of  Antiochus  En- 
PHANBS.     It  is  therefore  admitted  that  both  were  extant,  and  in  their 
present  form,  before  the  time  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  if  so,  what  endi 
we  ask,  is  answered  by  the  objection?    The  Scriptures,  as  received  by 
the  Jews,  were  verified  by  the  sentence  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ; 
and  unless  tJieir  inspiration  can  be  disproved,  the  objection  in  questioi 
•is  a  mere  cavil.     Before  it  can  have  any  weight,  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  which  supports  the  mission  and  Divine  authority  of  our  Saviou 
and  the  apostles,  must  be  overthrown  :  and  not  till  then  can  it  in  strict 
ness  of  reasoning  be  maintained.      But,  not  to  insist  on  this,  the  asser 
tion  respecting  Isaiah  is  opposed  to  positive  testimony.     The  testioKHi; 
of  the  prophet  himself,  who  states  that  he  lived  ^  in  the  days  of  Vzxidk 
Jothanif  Ahax,  and  Hezekiahy  kings  of  Jttdah  ;"  and  the  testimony  o 
an  independent  witness,  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  in  th 
•twentieth  chapter  of  which  book  Isaiah  is  brought  forward  in  connec 
tion  with  a  public  event  of  the  Jewish  history — the  dangerous  sicknec 
and  recovery  of  the  King  Hezekiah.     Tlie  proof  is  then  as  decisive  i 
the  public  records  of  a  kingdom  can  make  it,  that  Isaiah  wrote  moi 
than  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Cyrus.  (4) 

(4)  **  Bat  if  you  will  penevere  in  believing  that  the  prophecy  coneemb 
'Cyrat  was  written  after  the  event,  peruse  the  burden  of  Babylon  ;  was  that  ak 
written  aAer  the  event?  Were  the  Modes  then  stirred  up  against  Babylon 
Was  Babylon,  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees,  then  ovei 
thrown,  and  become  as  Bodom  and  Gomorrah  ?   Was  it  then  uninhabited  7  Wa 
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The  dmt.  when  Daniel  lived  and  wrote  is  boand  up  in  like  manner 
with  public  history^ — and  that  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Persians ;  and  could  not  be  antedated  so  as  to  impose  upon 
the  Jews,  who  received  the  book  which  bears  his  name  into  their  canon, 
as  the  production  of  the  same  Daniel  who  had  filled  exalted  stations  in 
the  courts  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors.  In  favour  of  a  later 
date  being  assigned  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  has  been  said,  that  it  has 
many  Greek  terms,  and  that  it  was  not  translated  by  the  LXX,  the  trans- 
lation  now  inserted  in  the  Septuagint  being  by  Thbodotian.  With 
respect  to  the  Greek  terms,  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  names  of  the 
musical  instruments ;  and  the  Greeks  acknowledge  that  they  derived 
their  music  from  the  eastern  nations.  With  respect  to  the  second  ob- 
jection, it  is  unfounded.  The  authors  of  the  Septuagint  did  translate  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  their  version  is  cited  by  Clbkens  Romanus,  Jusmi 
Masttb,  and  many  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  it  occupied  a  column  of  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  is  quoted  by  Jebome.  The  present  Greek  ver- 
aon  by  Theodotian  inserted  in  the  Septuagint,  was  made  in  the  second 
century,  and  preferred  as  being  more  conformable  to  the  originaL  The 
repudiated  version  was  publidied  some  years  ago  firom  an  ancient  MS. 
discovered  at  Rome.  (5) 

The  opponents  of  Scripture  are  fond  of  the  attempt  to  lower  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  sacred  prophecies  by  comparing  them  to  the 
heathen  oracles.  Tlie  absolute  contrast  between  them  has  already  been 
pointed  out ;  {Vide  chapter  xvi ;)  but  a  few  additional  observations  may 
not  be  useless. 

Of  the  innumerable  oracles  which  were  established  and  consulted  by 
the  ancient  heathen,  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Delphic ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  contrast  more  perfectly  be- 
tween the  Pythian  oracle  and  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  confine  our 
remarks  to  that. 

The  first  great  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  none  of  the  predictions  ever 

it  then  neither  fit  for  the  Arabian*!  tent  nor  the  shepherd's  fold  7  Did  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  then  lie  there  7  Did  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  then  cry  in 
their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  places  ?  Were  Nebuchad. 
oezzar  and  Belshazzar,  the  son  and  the  grandson  then  cut  off  7  Was  Babjlon 
then  become  a  possession  of  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water?  Was  it  then  swept 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  so  swept  that  the  world  knows  not  now  where  to 
find  it  7**     (Bishop  Watson's  Apology.) 

(5)  PoRPHmT,  in  his  books  against  the  Christian  religrion,  was  the  first  to 
attack  the  prophecies  of  Daniel ;  and  in  modern  times,  Collinb,  in  his  **  Scheme 
of  Literal  Prophecy,**  bent  all  his  force  against  a  book  so  pregnant  with  proofs 
•f  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  inspiration  of  ancient  prophecy.  By  two 
learned  opponents  his  oleren  objections  were  most  satisfactorily  refuted,  and 
riiown  to  be  mere  carils— by  Bishop  dunvUin  in  his  **  Vindication**  of  his  **  De. 
fenee  of  Christianity,"  and  by  Dr.  Sam.  CiURPLBft  in  bis  •«  Vhidication  of  Daniel's 
Fh>ph«cies.'' 
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Uttered  by  the  Delpbic  oracle  went  deep  into  futurity.  They  rdatc  to 
events  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  and  whose  preparatory  circumManea 
were  known.  Tliere  was  not  even  the  pretence  of  foresight  to  the  db. 
tance  of  a  few  years ;  though  had  it  been  a  hundred  years,  evoi  that 
were  a  very  limited  period  to  the  eye  of  inspired  prophets,  who  kwked 
through  the  course  of  succeeding  ages,  and  gave  proof  by  the  very  sweep 
and  compass  of  thmr  predictions,  that  they  were  under  the  inqpiTatioos 
of  Him  to  whom  "  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  thousand  yean 
as  one  day.** 

A  second  contrast  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  responses.  Tlie  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture  are  sometimes  obscure,  though  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  most  eminent  of  those  which  have  been  most  signally  fulfiUed,  as 
we  have  ahready  seen  ;  but  they  never  equivocate.  For  this  the  Pythian 
oracle  was  notorious.  Historians  relate  that  Cbcesus,  who  had  expended 
large  sums  upon  the  agents  of  this  delusion,  was  tricked  by  an  eqi]i?o- 
cation ;  through  which,  interpreting  the  response  most  favourably  fcr 
himself^  he  was  induced  to  make  an  unsuccessful  war  on  Cyrus.  Infaii 
subsequent  captivity  he  repeatedly  reproached  the  oracle,  and  chaiged 
it  with  &lsehood.  The  response  delivered  to  Pykrhus  was  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  was  so  expressed  as  to  be  true,  whether  Pynhus  conqaered 
the  Romans  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus.  Many  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  given ;  not  to  mention  the  trifling,  and  even  bantering  and  joooae 
oracles,  which  were  sometimes  pronounced.  (6) 

The  venality,  wealth,  and  servility  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  present  an- 
other contrast  to  the  poverty  and  disinterestedness  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
whom  no  gifU  could  bribe,  and  no  power  awe  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  Athenians,  publicly 
clifirgOB  this  oracle  with  being  "  gained  over  to  the  interests  of  King 
IHulip ;"  and  the  Greek  historians  give  other  instances  in  which  it  had 
Ixien  corrupted  by  money,  and  the  prophetess  sometimes  deposed  for 
bribery,  sometimes  for  lewdness. 

Neither  threats  nor  persecutions  had  any  influence  with  the  Jewish 
prophets ;  but  it  would  seem  that  this  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo  was 
not  (iven  proof  against  railler}'.     At  first  it  gave  its  answers  in  verse ; 

(0)  KoMbiiM  hai  pretenred  some  fragments  of  &  philosopher  calM  (Enomaui; 
whui  uut  of  resentment  for  bis  having  been  so  often  fooled  by  the  oracles,  wrolt 
an  aiiiple  eonfutation  of  all  their  impertinences :  **  When  we  come  to  consult 
Ui«ii("  sty«  li<*  to  Apollo,  **  if  thoa  seest  what  is  in  futurity,  why  dost  thou  use  ex- 
iirswiloiiN  that  will  not  be  understood  ?  If  thou  dost,  thou  takest  pleasure  in  abaamf 
Hs  I  If  ihtm  dost  not,  be  informed  of  us,  and  learn  to  speak  more  clearly.  I  tdl 
lliNM,  I  hat  If  thou  intendest  an  equivoque,  the  Greek  word  whereby  thou  affirmedst 
I  lis  I  ( 'r(i*sus  should  overthrow  a  great  empire,  was  ill  chosen ;  and  that  it  could 
«l||iilfy  HMUilng  but  CraMU«*s  oonque|ing  Cyrus.  If  things  must  necessarily  oome 
'  f  dosi  tbott  amuse  us  with  thy  ambiguities  7  What  dost  thou,  wrsleh 
•I  Delphi  t  amplojed  in  muttering  idle  prophecies  7** 


JU/jkH^ 
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but  tiie  Epicureani^  Cyniosy  and  others  laughiiig  to  nrndi  at  die  pcx^- 
neaa  of  the  yeraificatioD,  it  fell  at  length  into  prose.  <*  It  was  surprisingy'* 
said  these  philosophic  wits,  «that  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  should  be  a 
nmch  worse  poet  than  Homer,  whom  he  himself  had  inspired."  Pla- 
tarch  considers  this  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  declension  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphos.  Doubtless  it  had  declined  much  in  credit  in  his  day ;  and 
the  fiirther  spread  of  Christianity  completed  its  ruin. 

Can  then  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  be  paralleled  with  these  dark,  and 

T^al,  and  delusive  oracles,  without  impiety  t  and  could  any  higher  honour 

be  wished  for  the  Jewish  prophets,  than  the  comparison  into  which  they- 

are  thus  brought  with  the  agents  of  paganism  at  Delphos  and  other 

places  ?  They  had  recourse  to  no  smooth  speeches,  no  compliances  with 

the  tempers  and  prejudices  of  men.     Tliey  concealed  no  truth  which 

they  were  commissioned  to  declare,  however  displeasing  to  their  nation 

and  hazardous  to  themselves.     They  required  no  caves,  or  secret  places 

of  temples,  from  which  to  utter  their  messages ;  and  those  who  consulted 

them  were  not  practised  upon  by  the  bewildering  ceremonies  imposed 

upon  inquirers  at  Delphos.     They  prophesied  in  streets,  and  courts,  and 

palaces,  and  in  the  midst  of  large  assemblies.     Their  predictions  had  a 

dear,  determinate,  and  consistent  sense ;    and  they  described  future 

fjtrents  with  so  many  particularities  of  time  and  place,  as  made  it 

scarcely  possible  that  they  should  be  misunderstood  or  misapplied. 

Pure  and  elevated  as  was  the  character  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  the 
hardihood  of  infidelity  has  attempted  to  asperse  their  character;  because 
it  appears  from  Scripture  story,  that  there  were  false  prophets  and  bad 
men  who  bore  that  name. 

Balaam  is  instanced,  though  not  a  Jewish  prophet ;  but  that  he  was 
always  a  bad  man,  wants  proof.  The  probability  is,  that  his  virtue  was 
overcome  by  the  offers  of  Balak ;  and  the  prophetic  spirit  was  not  taken 
away  from  him,  because  there  was  an  evident  design  on  the  part  of 
God  to  make  his  favour  to  Israel  more  conspicuous,  by  obliging  a  reluct- 
ant prophet  to  bless,  when  he  would  have  cursed,  and  that  in  the  very 
presence  of  a  hostile  king.  When  that  work  was  done,  Balaam  was 
consigned  to  his  proper  punishment. 

With  respect  to  the  Jewish  false  prophets,  it  is  a  singular  proceeding 
to  condemn  the  true  ones  for  their  sake,  and  to  argue  that  because  bad 
men  assumed  their  functions,  and  imitated  their  manner,  for  corrupt 
purposes,  the  universally-received  prophets  of  the  nation, — ^men  who, 
fiom  the  proofs  they  gave  of  their  inspiration,  had  their  commission 
acknowledged  even  by  those  who  hated  them,  and  their  writings 
teceived  into  the  Jewish  canon, — ^were  bad  men  also.  Let  the  charac- 
ters of  Moses,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Nathan,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  (7) 

'7)  A  weak  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  infidel  writers  to  fasten  a  charcrv 
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Duiid,  and  the  authors  of  the  other  prophetical  books,  be  considerea; 
and  how  true  are  the  words  of  the  apostle,  that  they  were  ^  holt  imi 
ofM^"*  as  well  as  that  they  were  «  moved  by  the  Holy  GhoslP^  Tliat 
the  prophets  who  prophesied  <*  smooth  ihingt^'  were  never  considered  as 
tme  prophets,  except  for  a  time  by  a  few  who  wished  to  have  their  hopes 
flattered,  is  plain  firom  this — none  of  their  writings  were  preserved  by 
the  Jews.  Tlieir  predictions  would  not  abound  in  reproofs  and  threat- 
eoings^  like  those  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  and  yet  the  words  of  those 
prophets,  who  were  personally  most  displeasing  to  the  Jews  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  have  been  preserved,  while  every  flattering  prophecy 
was  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered.  Can 
we  have  a  more  decisive  proof  than  this,  that  the  false  prophets  were  a 
perfectly  distinct  class  of  men, — ^the  venal  imitators  of  these  ^  hoiy  mea 
rf  old,''  but  who  never  gave,  even  to  those  most  disposed  to  listen  to 
their  delusive  prophecies,  a  satisfactory  proof  of  their  prophetic  oom- 
miasion? 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  a  few  of  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  have  failed.     The  following  are  the  principal  instances : — 

It  has  been  said  that  a  false  promise  was  made  to  Abraham,  when  it 
was  promised  to  him,  that  his  descendants  should  possess  the  terriloiy 
which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  of  Egypt  But  this 
objection  is  clearly  made  in  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  the  fact  ifl^ 
that  David  conquered  that  territory,  and  that  the  dominions  of  Solomon 
wore  thus  extended.  {Vide  2  Sam.  viii ;  1  Chron.  xviii.) 

Voltaire  objects,  that  the  prophets  made  promises  to  the  Jews  of  the 
most  unbounded  riches,  dominion,  and  influence ;  insomuch  that  they 
could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  their  conquering  or  proseljrting 
the  entire  of  tlie  habitable  globe.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  they  have 
lust  their  possessions  instead  of  obtaining  either  property  or  power,  and 
therefore  the  prophecies  are  false. 

The  case  is  here  unfairly  stated.  The  prophets  never  made  such 
oxaKKonited  promises.  They  predict  many  spiritual  blessings  to  be 
biMtfiwcMl  in  the  times  of  Messiah,  under  figures  drawn  from  worldly 
opultnir.n  luul  power,  the  figurative  language  of  which  no  attentive 
rnttdnr  eun  niistako.  They  also  promise  many  civil  advantages,  but 
only  conditionally  on  the  obedience  of  the  nation ;  and  they  speak  in 
high  teniM  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  upon  its  final  restoration, 
flir  wliioli  objectors  must  wait  before  they  can  determine  the  predictions 
ill  lie  (Uae.  But  did  not  Voltaire  know,  that  the  loss  of  their  own 
iHiuiitry  by  the  Jews,  of  which  he  speaks,  was  predicted  in  the  clearest 
nmnnnr  T  and  would  he  not  have  seen,  had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his 

fif  (KlMilHiod  on  Jaremiab,  in  the  ca§e  of  his  confidential  mtenriew  with  Eing 
MpiltililAll.     A  Mtifikotory  refhUtion  is  given  by  Bishop  WinoN  in  his  aniwer  to 
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prejiidicet,  that  his  very  objectkui  acknowledges  tba  truth  of  propliecyt 
Tlie  promises  of  the  prophets  have  not  heen  fidsified  in  the  infltance 
given,  but  their  threats  have  been  signally  fulfilled. 

Paine,  following  preceding  writers  of  the  same  sentiments,  asserts  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  to  Ahaz  not  to  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  and 
is  thus  answered  by  Bishop  Watson:  {Apology,  letter v:)  **The  pro- 
phecy  is  quoted  by  you,  to  prove,  and  it  is  the  only  instance  you  produce, 
that  Isaiah  was  'a  lying  prophet  and  impostor.'     Now  I  maintaii^^ 
that  this  very  instance  proves  that  he  was  a  true  prophet  and  no  im- 
postor.   The  history  of  the  prophecy,  as  delivered  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
is  this, — ^Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  made  war  upon 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah ;  not  merely,  or,  perhaps,  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  or  the  conquest  of  territory,  but  with  a  declared  purpose  of 
making  an  entire  revolution  in  the  government  of  Judah,  of  destroying 
the  royal  house  of  David,  and  of  placing  another  fiunily  on  the  throne. 
Their  purpose  is  thus  expressed — *  Let  us  go  up  against  Judah,  and  vex 
it,  and  let  us  make  a  breach  therein  for  us,  and  set  a  king  in  the  midst 
of  it,  even  the  son  of  Tabcal.'     Now  what  did  the  Lord  commission 
Isaiah  to  say  to  Ahaz  1     Did  he  commission  him  to  say.  The  kings  shaU 
not  vex  thee  ?  No. — The  kings  shall  not  conquer  thee  ?  No. — ^The  kings 
«haU  not  succeed  against  thee  ?  No.     He  commissioned  him  to  say— 
*  It  (the  purpose  of  the  two  kings)  shall  hot  stand,  neither  shall  it  come 
to  pass.'     I  demand — ^Did  it  stand,  did  it  come  to  pass?    Was  any 
2^yolution  efiected?     Was  the  royal  house  of  David  dethroned  and 
iestroyed  ?    Was  Tabeal  ever  made  king  of  Judah  ?  No.     Tlie  pro- 
phecy was  perfectly  accompUshed.     You  say,  'Instead  of  these  two 
kings  failing  in  their  attempt  against  Ahaz,  they  succeeded :  Ahaz  was 
defeated  and  destroyed.'     I  deny  the  fact :  Ahaz  was  defeated  but  not 
destroyed ;  and  even  the  *  two  hundred  thousand  women,  and  sons  and 
daughters,'  whom  you  represent  as  carried  into  captivity,  were  not  car- 
ried into  captivity :  they  were  made  captives,  but  they  were  not  carried 
into  captivity ;  for  the  chief  men  of  Samaria,  being  admonished  by  a 
prophet,  would  not  sufier  Pekah  to  bring  the  captives  into  the  land, — 
*  They  rose  up,  and  took  the  captives,  and  with  the  spoil  clothed  all  that 
were  naked  among  them,  euid  arrayed  them  and  shod  them,  and  gave 
them  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  anointed  them,  and  carried  all  the  feeble 
of  them  upon  asses,  (some  humanity,  you  see,  among  those  Israelites, 
whom  you  every  where  represent  as  barbarous  brutes,)  and  brought  them 
to  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  to  their  brethren,'  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15. 
Hie  kings  did  fail  in  their  attempt :  their  attempt  was  to  destroy  the 
house  of  David,  and  to  make  a  revolution  :  but  they  made  no  revolution ; 
they  did  not  destroy  the  house  of  David,  for  Ahaz  slept  with  his  fathers ; 
and  Hezekiah,  his  son,  of  the  house  of  David,  reigned  in  his  stead." 
A  similar  attempt  is  made  by  the  same  writer  to  fix  a  charge  of  false 
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vatioawtioa  upon  Jeremiiili,  and  is  thus  answered  by  the  bishop  «"' 
Lhrndaff;  ^  <  In  the  thirty-lbuxth  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  III 
Zedekiah,  in  these  words,  verse  2,  Thus  saith  the  hardy  Behold  T  wmj^ 
giioe  this  city  inio  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon^  and  will  bum  it  «Ul* 
Jke ;  and  thou  shaU  not  escape  out  of  his  hand^  but  thou  shalt  surdy  U\ 
takenf  and  delivered  into  his  hand!  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  eym^ 
of  the  king  of  BtUnfhny  and  he  shall  speak  with  the^  mouth  to  mouthf  ami 
tkou  shaU  go  to  BahyUm.  Yet  hear  the  word  qf  the  Lardy  O  Zedekidi  1 
king  of  Juddh :  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  shdU  not  die  by  the  swordy  Mp  ' 
thou  MU  die  in  peace ;  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathersy  thefo 
kings  that  were  before  theCy  so  shaU  they  bum  odours  for  thecy  and  wA 
lament  theCy  sayingy  Ahy  lord  !  for  I  have  pronounced  the  word  saith  tkt 
Lord, — Now,  instead  of  Zedekiah  beholding  the  eyes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  speaking  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  dying  in  po&osy 
and  with  the  burnings  of  odours  at  the  funeral  of  his  fathers,  (« 
Jeremiah  hath  declared  the  Lord  himself  had  pronounced,)  the  reTem^ 
according  to  the  fifly-second  chapter,  was  the  case :  it  is  there  stately 
(verse  10,)  That  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  befon 
his  eyes ;  then  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiahy  and  bound  him  m  chaim, 
and  carried  him  to  Babylony  and  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  deatiL 
What  can  we  say  of  diese  prophets,  but  that  they  are  impostors  and 
liars  V  I  can  say  this — that  the  prophecy  you  have  produced  was  ful- 
filled in  all  its  parts ;  and  what  then  shall  be  said  of  those  who  cal 
Jeremiah  a  liar  and  an  impostor  ?  Here  then  we  are  fairly  at  ii 
you  affirm  that  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  and  I  affirm  that  it 
fulfilled  in  all  its  parts.  <  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  bum  it  with  fire :'  so  says  the  prophet.  What 
says  the  history  ?  <  They  (the  forces  of  the  king  of  Babylon)  burnt  the 
house  of  God,  and  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  all  the 
palaces  thereof  with  fire,'  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19. — <Thou  shalt  not  escape 
out  of  his  hand,  but  thou  shalt  surely  be  taken  and  delivered  into  hii 
hand :'  so  says  the  prophet.  What  says  the  history?  < The  men  of 
war  fled  by  night,  and  the  king  went  the  way  toward  the  plain,  and  the 
aimy  of  the  Chaldees  pursued  afler  the  king,  and  overtook  him  in  the 
plains  of  Jericho ;  and  all  his  army  were  scattered  from  him  :  so  thej 
took  the  king,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  RiUah,' 
2  Kings  XXV,  5.  The  prophet  goes  on,  'Thine  eyes  shall  behold  tbd 
eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to 
mouth.'  No  pleasant  circumstance  this  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  provoked 
the  king  of  Babykm  by  revolting  firom  him.  The  history  says,  *  T\m 
•  king  of  Babyk)n  gave  judgment  upon  Zedekiah,'  or,  as  it  is  more  literafly 
rendered  fin>m  the  Hebrew,  <  spake  judgments  with  him  at  Riblah.' 
The  prophet  concludes  this  part  with,  <  And  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon:' 
Che  hifltoiy  says,  <  The  king  of  B«}yylon  bound  him  in  chain%  and 


)  CBiried  bim  to  Babylon^  and  put  hkn  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  deaths' 

^  ier.  lii,  11. — *  Ttioa  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword.'    He  did  not  die  by  the 

y  iword,  he  did  not  &11  m  battle. — <  But  thou  shalt  die  in  peace.'    He  did 

B  ^e  in  peace,  he  nehher  expired  on  the  rack  nor  on  the  scaffold ;  was 

f  neither  strangled  nor  poisoned,  no  unusual  fate  of  captive  kings ;  he  died 

»  yeacoably  in  his  bed,  though  that  bed  was  in  a  prison. — '  And  with  the 

,  iiumings  of  thy  fathers  shall  they  bum  odours  before  thee.'     I  cannot 

prove  from  the  history  that  this  part  of  the  prophecy  was  accomplished, 

Bor  can  you  prove  that  it  was  not.     The  probability  is,  that  it  was  ac- 

compltshed ;  and  I  have  two  reasons  on  which  I  ground  this  probability. 

Daniel,  Shadrach,  Mesfaach,  and  Abednego,  to  say  nothing  of  other 

Jews,  were  men  of  great  authority  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon* 

before  and  afler  the  commencement  of  the  imprisonment  of  Zcdekiah ; 

and  Daniel  continued  in  power  till  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of 

Babylon  by  C3nru8.     Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  probable,  that 

Daniel  and  the  other  great  men  of  the  Jews,  would  both  have  inclina- 

lion  to  rei|uest,  and  influence  enough  with  the  king  of  Babylon  to  obtain 

permission  to  bury  their  deceased  prince  Zedekiah,  afler  the  manner  of 

bis  fiithers.     But  if  there  had  been  no  Jews  at  Babylon  of  consequence 

enough  to  make  such  a  request,  still  it  is  probable  that  the  king  of 

Babylon  would  have  ordered  the  Jews  to  bury  and  lament  their  departed 

prince,  after  the  manner  of  their  country.     Monarchs,  like  other  men, 

are  conscious  of  the  instability  of  human   condition ;  and  when  the 

pomp  of  war  has  ceased,  when  the  insolence  of  conquest  is  abated,  and 

the  fury  of  resentment  is  subsided,  they  seldom  fail  to  revere  royalty  even 

in  its  ruins,  and  grant,  without  reluctance,  proper  obsequies  to  the 

remains  of  captive  kings." 

Ezekiel  is  assaulted  in  the  same  manner.  <<  You  quote,"  says  the 
same  writer,  **  a  passage  from  Ezekiel,  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter, 
where  speaking  of  Egypt,  it  is  said — <  No  foot  of  man  shall  pass  through 
iif  nor  foot  of  beast  shall  pass  through  it^  neither  shall  it  be  inhabited 
forty  years :'  this,  you  say,  <  never  came  to  pass,  and  consequently  it  is 
fijse,  as  all  the  books  I  have  already  reviewed  are.'  Now  that  the  in- 
vasion  predicted  did  come  to  pass,  we  have,  as  Bishop  Newton  observes, 
*  the  testimonies  of  Megasthenes  and  Berosus,  two  heathen  historians, 
who  lived  about  300  years  before  Christ ;  one  of  whom  affirms,  ex- 
prossly,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Africa ;  and 
the  other  affirms  it  in  effect,  in  saying,  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
^leard  of  the  death  of  his  father,  having  settled  his  affairs  in  Egypt,  and 
XMnmitted  the  captives  whom  he  took  in  Eg}'pt  to  the  care  of  some  of 
his  friends  to  bring  them  aAer  him,  he  hasted  directly  to  Babylon.' 
And  if  we  had  been  possessed  of  no  testimony  in  support  of  the  pro- 
phecy, it  would  have  been  a  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  prophecy  never 
came  to  pass ;  the  history  of  Egypt,  at  so  remote  a  period,  being  no 
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where  accurately  and  circumstantially  related.  I  admit  diat  no 
can  be  pomted  out  flrom  the  age  of  Ezekiel  to  the  present,  in  wliidi 
there  was  no  foot  of  man  or  beast  to  be  seen  for  forty  years  in  all  Egypt; 
but  some  think  that  only  a  part  of  Egypt  is  here  spoken  of;  (8)  and 
surely  you  do  not  expect  a  literal  accomplishment  of  a  hyperbolical  ex- 
pression, denoting  great  desolation ;  importing  that  the  trade  of  Egypt 
which  was  carried  on  then,  as  at  present,  by  caravans,  by  the  foot  of  man 
and  beast,  should  be  annihilated." 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  passage  respecting  the  depopulation  of 
Egypt  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  prophecy,  which  has  received 
the  most  marked  fulfilment,  and  illustrates,  perhaps  as  strikingly  as  any 
thing  which  can  be  adduced,  the  cavilling  spirit  of  infidelity,  and  profei 
that  truth  could  never  be  the  object  of  discussions  thus  conducted.     Hoe 
is  a  passage  which  has  some  obscurity  hanging  over  it.     No  one  how- 
ever can  prove  that  it  was  not  accomplished,  even  so  fully  that  the 
expressions  might  be  used  without  violent  hypeibole ;  for  the  invasioa 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  one  of  the  same  sweeping  and  devastating 
character  as  his  mvasion  and  conquest  of  Judea :  and  we  know  that  ^9 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  destroyed,  or  leJ 
captive,  and  that  the  land  generally  remained  untilled  for  seventy  yean, 
though  not  absolutely  left  without  inhabitant.     In  the  common  language 
of  men,  Judea  might  be  said  not  to  be  inhabited,  so  prodigious  was  tb/» 
excision  of  its  people ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  firom  the  total  ce^ 
sation  of  all  former  intercourse,  commercial  and  otherwise,  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  might  also,  without  exaggeration,  be 
said,  that  the  foot  of  man  and  beast  did  not  **pas8  through  it;"  their 
going  from  one  part  to  another  on  business,  or  for  worship  at  Jerusal«D, 
being  wholly  suspended.     Now,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
Babylonian  monarch  to  have  been  more  merciful  to  Egypt  than  to  Judea, 
the  same  expressions  in  a  popular  sense  might  be  used  in  respect  of  that 
country.     Here  however  infidelity  thought  a  cavil  might  be  raised,  and 
totally — 'tnay  wo  not  say  wilfully  ?— overlooked  a  prediction  immediately 
following,  which  no  human  sagacity  could  conjecture,  and  against  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  it  was  written  afler  the  event :  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecy  runs  on  to  the  present  day,  and  is  as  palpable 
and  obvious  as  the  past  history,  and  the  present  poUtical  state  of  that 
country — *'  Egypt  shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdomSf  neither  shall  it 

(8)  The  opinion  of  the  bishop,  that  not  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Egypt 
was  intended  in  the  prophecy,  seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  folIowin|f 
passagros  in  Richardson's  Travels  in  Egypl  in  1817  : — **  The  Delta,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Jonians,  is  the  only  part  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  entitled 
to  be  called  Egypt,  which  is  hieroglyphically  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  heart, 
no  unapt  similitude." — **  The  principal  places  mentioned  in  our  sacred  writings, 
,  Noph,  and  Tophanes,  are  all  referable  to  the  Delta.  Probably  little  of 
ramains." 
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allowed,  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punishmentSy  as  to  the  ohetinately 
wicked,  must  follow ;  and  its  accordance  with  the  principles  just  men- 
tioned,  is  its  rational  evidence. 

That  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  which  was  made  hy  the  death  of 
Christy  is  represented  in  the  Christian  system  as  the  means  by  which 
mankind  may  be  delivered  from  this  awful  catastrophe — from  judicial 
inflictions  of  the  displeasure  of  a  Governor,  whose  authority  has  been 
contemned,  and  whose  will  has  been  resisted,  which  shall  know  no  miti- 
gation  in  their  degree,  nor  bound  to  their  duration;  and  if  an  end, 
supremely  great  and  benevolent,  can  commend  any  procedure  to  us.  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  atonement  commends  this  kind  of  appeal  to  our 
attention.  This  end  it  professes  to  accomplish,  by  means  which,  with 
respect  to  the  Supreme  Governor  himself,  preserve  his  character  from 
mistake,  and  maintain  the  authority  of  bis  government ;  and  with  respect 
to  man,  give  him  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  hope,  and  render 
more  favourable  the  circumstances  of  his  earthly  probation.  These  are 
considerations  which  so  manifestly  show,  frt>m  its  own  internal  constitu- 
tion, the  superlative  importance  and  excellence  of  Christianity,  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  criminal  to  overlook  them. 

How  sin  may  be  forgiven  without  leading  to  such  misconceptions  ot 
the  Divine  character  as  would  encourage  disobedience,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  Divine  government,  must  be  considered  as 
a  problem  of  very  difficult  solution.  A  government  which  admitted  no 
forgiveness,  would  sink  the  guilty  to  despair ;  a  government  which  never 
punishes  ofience,  is  a  contradiction — it  cannot  exist.  Not  to  punish,  is 
to  dissolve  authority ;  to  punish  without  mercy,  is  to  destroy,  and,  whore 
all  are  guilty,  to  make  the  destruction  universal.  That  we  cannot  sin 
with  impunity,  is  a  matter  determined.  The  Ruler  of  the  world  is  not 
careless  of  the  conduct  of  his  creatures ;  for  that  penal  consequences 
are  attached  to  oflence,  is  not  a  subject  of  argument,  but  is  made  evident 
from  daily  observation  of  the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  present 
life.  It  is  a  principle,  therefore,  already  laid  down,  that  the  authority 
of  God  must  be  preserved ;  and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  that 
kind  of  administration  which  restrains  evil  by  penalty,  and  encourages 
obedience  by  favour,  and  hope,  we  and  all  moral  creatures  are  the  inte* 
rested  parties,  and  not  the  Divine  Governor  himself,  whom,  because  of 
his  independent  and  efficient  nature,  our  transgressions  cannot  injure. 
The  reasons  therefore  which  compel  him  to  maintain  his  authority,  do 
not  terminate  in  himself.  If  he  becomes  a  party  against  offenders,  it  is 
for  our  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  to 
which  sin,  if  encouraged  by  a  negligent  administration,  and  by  entire  or 
frequent  impunity,  would  be  the  source  of  endless  disorder  and  misery  : 
and  if  the  granting  of  pardon  to  oflence  be  strongly  and  even  severely 
guarded,  we  are  to  refer  it  to  the  moral  necessity  of  the  case  as  arising 
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of  these  actions  were  performed  in  vision ;  and  that,  considering  the 
genius  of  the  people  who  were  addressed,  they  were  calculated  strongly 
to  eicite  their  attention,  the  end  for  which  they  were  adopted. 

Such  are  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  made  to  Scripture 
prophecy,  as  the  proof  of  Scripture  truth*     That  they  are  so  few  and 
so  feeble,  when  enemies  so  prying  and  capable  have  employed  theiiK 
selves  with  so  much  misplaced  zeal  to  discover  any  vulnerable  part,  is  the 
triumph  of  truth.     Their  futility  has  been  pointed  out ;  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  preceding  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  remains  unmoved.     We  have,  indeed,  but  glanced  at 
a  few  of  these  extraordinary  revelations  of  the  future,  for  the  sake,  not 
of  exhibiting  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  which  would  require  a  distinct 
volume,  but  of  explaining  its  nature  and  pointing  out  its  force.     To  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  attentive  inquirer  will  add  those 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  which  will  appear  not  less  extraordinary  in 
themselves,  nor  less  illustrious  in  their  fulfilment,  so  far  as  they  have 
received  their  accomplishment.     Many  prophecies  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  evidently  point  to  future  times,  and  this  kind  of  evi* 
dence  will  consequently  accumulate  with  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  may  be 
among  the  means  by  which  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  pagans  shall  be 
turned  to  the  Christian  faith.     At  all  events,  prophecy  even  unfulfilled 
now  answers  an  important  end.     It  opens  our  prospect  into  the  future . 
and  if  the  detail  is  obscure,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  contest 
which  is  still  going  on  between  opposing  powers  and  principles,  we  see 
how  the  struggle  will  terminate,  and  know,  to  use  a  prophetic  phrase^ 
that  *<  at  eventime  it  shaU  he  ligW^ 


rK 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Internal  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture — Collateral 

Evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God  has  been  stated  to  be 
that  which  arises  from  the  apparent  excellence  and  beneficial  tendency 
of  the  doctrine.  (Vide  chap,  ix.)  This  at  least  is  its  chief  charae- 
teristic,  though  other  particulars  may  also  be  included  in  this  species  of 
proof,  and  shall  be  adduced. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  distinction  made  in  the  chapter  just 
referred  to,  between  rationdt  and  authenticating  evidence.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  there  are  some  truths  made  known  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  a  revelation  from  God,  which,  though  in  their  nature  undis- 
coverable  by  the  unassisted  faculties  of  man,  yet,  when  once  revealed, 
carry  to  our  reason,  so  far  as  they  are  of  c;  nature  to  be  comprehended 
it,  the  demonstration  which  accompanies  truth  of  any  other  kind 
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(Vide  chap,  ix.)  But  h  is  only  within  the  limit  just  numtioned  that  thit 
pOAtion  holds  good ;  for  such  truths  only  must  he  understood  as  are 
accompanied  with  reasons  or  rational  proofs  in  the  revelation  itself,  or 
which,  when  once  suggested  to  the  mind,  directs  its  thoughts  and 
observations  to  surrounding  fiicts  and  circumstances,  or  to  established 
tnithd  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being  compared,  and  by  which  they 
are  confirmed.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  therefore, 
8fl  &r  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  is  restrained  to  truths  of  this  class.  Of 
other  truths  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  those  in  many  instances 
fundamental  to  the  system  of  Christianity,  we  have  no  proof  of  this 
kind ;  but  they  stand  on  the  firm  basis  of  Divine  attestation,  and  sufier 
no  diminution  of  their  authority  because  the  reasons  of  them  are  either 
hidden  from  us  for  purposes  of  moral  discipline,  or  because  they  trans- 
oeod  our  faculties.  If  we  had  the  reasons  of  them  before  us,  the^ 
would  not  be  more  authentic,  though  to  the  understanding  they  would 
be  more  obvious.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead ;  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ ;  of  his  Divine  and  eternal  Sonship,  &c.  Such  are  many  facts 
in  the  Divine  government — as  the  permission  of  evil,  and  the  long  appa- 
rent abandonment  of  heathen  nations — the  unequal  religious  advantages 
«flS>rded  to  individuals  as  well  as  nations — and  many  of  the  circum- 
■ttnces  of  our  individual  moral  trial  upon  earth.  Of  the  truth  of  these 
doctrines,  and  the  fitness  of  these  and  many  other  fiicts,  we  have  no 
internal  evidence  whatever ;  but  a  very  large  class  of  truths  which  are 
fimnd  in  the  revelations  of  Scripture,  afibrd  more  or  less  of  this  kind  of 
proof,  and  make  their  appeal  to  our  reason  as  well  as  to  our  faith  ; — in 
other  words,  their  reasonableness  is  such,  that  though  the  great  demon, 
stration  does  not  rest  upon  that,  it  afibrds  an  additional  argument  why 
they  should  be  thankfully  received,  and  heartily  credited. 

The  first  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  the  existence  of 
God ;  the  great  and  the  sole  First  Cause  of  all  things ;  eternal,  self 
existent,  present  in  all  places,  knowing  all  things;  infinite  in  power 
and  wisdom;  and  perfect  in  goodness,  justice,  holiness,  and  truth. 
Tliat  this  view  of  the  Divine  Being,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Scriptures  alone,  presents  itself  with  powerful  rational  demonstration  to 
the  nund  of  man,  is  illustriously  shown  by  that  astonishing  change  of 
opinion  on  this  great  subject  which  took  place  in  pagan  nations  upon 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  which  in  Europe  continues  to  this 
day  substantially  unaltered.  Not  only  those  gross  notions  which  pre- 
vailed  among  the  vulgar,  but  the  dark,  uncertain,  and  contradictory 
researches  of  the  philosophers  of  difierent  schools  have  passed  away ; 
and  the  truth  respecting  God,  stated  in  the  majesty  and  simplicity  of 
the  Scriptures,  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  universally  received,  and 
that  among  enlightened  Deists  themselves.   These  discoveries  of  revela- 
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ikm  have  satisfied  the  human  mind  on  this  great  and  primary  doctrine ; 
■nd  have  given  it  a  resting  place  which  it  never  hefore  found,  and  fion 
which,  if  it  ever  departs,  it  finds  no  demonstration  until  it  returns  to  the 
■^  marvellous  light"  into  which  revealed  religicm  has  introduced  us.  A 
class  of  ideas,  the  most  elevated  and  suhlime,  and  which  the  most  pro- 
found minds  in  former  times  sought  without  success,  have  thus  become 
fiuniliar  to  the  very  peasants  in  Christian  nations.  Nothing  can  be  a 
more  striking  proof  of  the  appeal  which  the  Scripture  character  of  God 
makes  to  the  unsophisticated  reason  of  mankind.  (9) 

Of  the  state  and  condition  of  man  as  it  is  represented  in  our  hdy 
writings,  the  evidence  from  fact,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
bosoms,  is  very  copious.  What  man  is,  in  his  relations  to  God  his  maker 
■nd  governor,  we  had  never  discovered  without  revelation;  but  now 
this  is  made  known,  confirmatory  fact  crowds  in  on  every  side,  and 
affords  its  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  agree  in  representing  the  human  race 
as  actually  vicious,  and  capable,  without  moral  check  and  control,  of 
the  greatest  enormities;  so  that  not  only  individual  happiness,  but 
social  also,  is  constantly  obstructed  or  endangered.  To  this  the  history 
of  all  ages  bears  witness,  and  present  experience  gives  its  testimony «— 
All  the  states  of  antiquity  crumbled  down,  or  were  suddenly  over* 
whelmed,  by  their  own  vices ;  and  the  general  character  and  conduct 
of  the  people  which  composed  them  may  be  read  in  the  woriu  of 
their  historians,  poets,  and  satirists,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  oar 
times.  These,  as  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  fully  bear  out  the  dari^- 
est  colouring  of  their  moral  condition  to  be  found  in  the  well  known  first 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  other  pas- 
sages in  his  various  epistles.  To  this  day,  the  same  representation 
depicts  the  condition  of  almost  all  pagan  countries,  and,  in  many  respects 
too,  some  parts  of  Christendom,  where  the  word  of  God  has  been  hid- 
den from  the  people,  and  its  moral  influence,  consequently,  has  not 
been  suffered  to  develope  itself.     In  those  countries  also  where  that 

(9)  The  Scripture  character  of  the  Dirine  Being  if  thus  itrikingly  drawn  oat 
by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  bis  note  on  Gen.  i,  1 : — 

**Tbe  eternal,  independent,  and  self.ezistent  Being.  The  Being  whoee  pur* 
poses  and  actions  spring  from  himself,  without  foreign  motive  or  influence :  ha 
who  is  absolute  in  dominion ;  the  most  pure,  most  simple,  and  most  spiritual  of 
all  essences  :  infinitely  benevolent,  beneficent,  true,  and  holy :  the  cause  of  all 
being,  tbe  upholder  of  all  things;  infinitely  happy,  because  infinitely  good;  and 
eternally  self  sufficient,  needing  nothing  that  he  has  made.  IlUmitable  in  his 
immensitv,  inconceivable  in  his  mode  of  existence,  and  indescribable  in  his 
essence :  known  fully  only  to  himself,  because  an  infinite  mind  can  only  be 
comprehended  by  itself.  In  a  word,  a  Being  who,  from  his  infinite  wisdom, 
eannot  err  or  be  deceived ;  and  who,  from  his  infinite  goodness,  etn  do  noChiii| 
bat  what  is  etemallv  iust,  right,  and  kind." 
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sorrective  has  been  moflt  carefully  applied,  though  exalted  beyond  com- 
iwi8on  m  just,  honourable,  benevolent,  and  sober  principles  and  habits, 
ikmg  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  numerous  and  gross  actual 
arimos,  the  same  appetites  and  passions  may  be  seen  in  constant  con- 
3B8t  with  the  laws  of  the  state ;  with  the  example  of  the  virtuous  ;  and 
lie  controlling  influence  of  the  word  of  God,  preached  by  faithful  minis- 
(era,  taught  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  education,  and  spread  through 
loeiety  by  the  multiplication  of  its  copies  since  the  inventicm  of  printing. 
Hie  Holy  Scriptures  therefore  characterize  man  only  as  he  is  actually 
Ebund  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  places  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  those  geogra- 
phical discoveries  which  have  been  made  through  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  modem  navigators. 

But  they  not  only  assume  men  to  be  actually  vicious,  but  vicious  in 
soDsequence  of  a  moral  taint  in  their  nature,-— originally  and  inevitably 
ID,  but  for  those  provisions  of  grace  and  means  of  sanctity  of  which 
iiey  speak ;  and  as  this  assumption  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme 
sfnodoral  restoration,  through  the  once  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  and 
the  now  actually  given  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  so  they  constantly  remind 
liim  that  he  is  *^  bom  in  sin,  and  sJtapen  in  iniquUy^^  and  that,  being 
bom  of  the  flesh,  ^  he  cannot  please  God.^^    What  is  thus  represented 
18  doctrine  appeals  to  our  reason  through  the  evidence  of  unquestiona* 
Ue  fad.      The  strong  tendency  of  man  to  crime  cannot  be  denied. 
Civil  penal  laws  are  enacted  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  repress 
it ;  they  are  multiplied  in  the  most  civilized  states  to  shut  out  the 
evil  in  all  those  new  directions  toward  which  the  multiplied  relations  of 
man,  and  his  increased  potoer,  arising  from  increased  intelligence^  have 
given  it  its  impulse.      Every  legal  deed,  with  its  seals  and  witnesses 
bears  testimony  to  that  opinion  as  to  human  nature  which  the  experience 
of  man  has  impressed  on  man  ;  and  history  itself  is  a  record  chiefly  of 
human  gui!t,  because  examples  of  crime  have  every  where  and  at  all 
times  been  much  more  frequent  than  examples  of  virtue.     This  ten 
dency  to  evil,  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  arises  from  "  the  heart^^ — the  nature 
and  disposition  of  man ;  and  it  is  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for. — 
Some  indeed  have  represented  the  corruption  of  the  race,  as  the  result 
of  association  and  example ;  but  if  men  were  naturally   inclined   to 
good,  and  averse  to  evil,  how  is  it  that  not  a  few  individuals  only,  but 
the  whole  race  have  become  evil  by  mutual  association  ?     This  would 
be  to  make  the  weaker  cause  the  more  efficient,  which  is  manifestly 
absurd.     It  is  contrary  too  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  the  example 
and  association  of  persons  naturally  well  disposed,  should  produce  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  confirming  and  maturing  their  good  disposi 
tioiis ;  as  it  is  the  effect  of  example  and  association,  among  persons  of 
nnilar  tastes  and  of  similar  pursuits,  to  confirm  and  improve  the  habit 
which  gives  rise  to  them.    Kb  little  plausibilitv  is  there  in  the  opinion 
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which  would  account  for  this  general  corruption  from  bad  education. — 
How,  if  man  in  all  ages  had  been  rightly  affected  in  his  moral  indina* 
tions,  did  a  course  of  deleterious  education  commence  ?  How,  if  com* 
menced,  came  it,  that  what  must  have  been  so  abhorrent  to  a  yirtoouflly 
disposed  community  was  not  arrested,  and  a  better  system  of  infltnic- 
tion  introduced  ?  But  the  fact  itself  may  be  denied,  as  the  worst  edu- 
cation inculcates  a  virtue  above  the  general  practice,  and  no  course  of 
education  was  ever  adopted  purposely  to  encourage  immorality.  In  the 
Scriptures  alone  we  find  a  cause  assigned  which  accounts  fi>r  the  phe- 
nomenon,  and  we  are  bound  therefore  by  the  rules  of  philosophy  itself 
to  admit  it.  It  is  this,  that  man  is  by  natttre  prone  to  evil ;  and  as  it 
would  be  highly  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  disposition  was  im* 
planted  in  him  by  his  benevolent  and  holy  Maker,  we  are  equally  bound 
in  reason  to  admit  the  Scripture  solution  of  the  fall  of  the  human 
race  from  a  higher  and  better  state. 

A  third  view  of  the  condition  of  man  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  is, 
that  he  is  not  only  under  the  Divine  authority,  but  that  the  government 
of  heaven  as  to  him  is  of  a  mixed  character ;  that  he  is  treated  with 
severity  and  with  kindness  also ;  that  considered  both  as  corrupt  in  his 
nature  and  tendencies,  and  as  in  innumerable  instances  actually  ofibidin^ 
he  is  placed  under  a  rigidly  restraining  discipline,  to  meet  his  case  in 
the  first  respect,  and  under  correction  and  penal  dispensation  with  rda- 
tion  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  is  an  object  beloved  by  the 
God  he  has  offended ;  a  being  for  whose  pardon  and  recovery  Divine 
mercy  has  made  provision ;  moral  ends  are  connected  with  these  seveii- 
ties,  and  nature  and  providence  as  well  as  revelation  are  crowned  with 
instances  of  Divine  benevolence  to  the  sinning  race.  The  proof  oi 
these  different  relations  of  man  to  God,  surrounds  us  in  that  admixture  of 
good  and  evil,  of  indulgence  and  restraint,  of  felicity  and  misery,  to  which 
he  is  so  manifestly  subject.  Life  is  felt  in  all  ordinary  circumstances 
to  be  a  blessing ;  but  it  is  short  and  uncertain,  subject  to  diseases  and 
accidents.  Many  enjoyments  fall  to  the  lot  of  men ;  yet  with  the  majo- 
rity they  are  attained  by  means  of  great  and  exhausting  labours  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind,  through  which  the  risks  to  health  and  life  are 
greatly  multiplied ;  or  they  are  accompanied  with  so  many  disappoint- 
ments, fears,  and  cares,  that  their  number  and  their  quality  are  greatly 
lessened.  The  globe  itself,  the  residence  of  man,  and  upon  whose  fer- 
tility, seasons,  exterior  surface,  and  interior  stratification  so  much  of  the 
external  felicity  of  man  depends,  bears  marks  of  a  mingled  kind  of  just 
and  merciful  government  suited  to  such  a  being  as  man  in  the  state  de> 
scribed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  none  else.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
if  inhabited  by  a  race  of  beings  perfectly  holy  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  Divine  favour,  this  earth  would  be  subject  to  destructive  eaitlw 
quakes,  volcanoes,  and  inundations ;  to  blights  and  dearths,  the  hariiiii' 
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gen  of  famine ;  to  those  changes  in  the  atmosphere  which  induce  wide, 
wasting  epidemic  disorders ;  to  that  general  sterility  of  soil  which  rsD* 
ders  labour  necessary  to  such  a  degree,  as  fully  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  majority  of  mankind,  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  pursuits  worthy 
an  intellectual  nature,  and  wear  down  their  spirits ;  nor  that  the  metals  so 
necessary  for  man  in  civilized  life,  and,  in  many  countries,  the  material 
of  the  fire  by  which  cold  must  be  repelled,  food  prepared,  and  the  most 
important  arts  executed,  should  be  hidden  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  so  that  a  great  body  of  men  must  be  doomed  to  the  dangerous  and 
humbling  labour  of  raising  them !  These  and  many  other  instances  (1) 
show  a  course  of  discipline  very  incongruous  with  the  most  enlightened 
views  of  the  Divine  character,  if  man  be  considered  as  an  innocent  be- 
tog.  On  the  contrary,  that  he  is  under  an  unmixed  penal  administra- 
tion,  is  contradicted  by  the  facts,  that  the  earth  yet  yields  her  increase 
ordinarily  to  industry  ;  that  the  destructive  convulsions  of  nature  are 
bat  occasional ;  and  that,  generally,  the  health  of  the  human  race  pre- 
dominatns  over  sickness,  and  their  animal  enjoyments  over  positive 
Doisery.  To  those  diverse  relations  of  man  to  God,  as  stated  in  the  Bible, 
the  corUrarielies  of  nature  and  providence  bear  an  exact  adaptation. 
ikflBume  man  to  be  any  thing  else  than  what  is  represented  in  Scripture, 
they  would  be  discordant  and  inexplicable ;  in  this  view  they  harmonize. 
Man  is  neither  innocent  nor  fndUy  condemned — ^he  is  fallen  and  guilty, 
but  not  excluded  from  the  compassion  and  care  and  benignity  of  his 
God. 

The  next  leading  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  the  restoration  of  man  to 
the  Divine  favour,  through  the  merits  of  the  vicarious  and  sacrificial 
DKATH  OP  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  To  this  many  objec- 
tions have  been  offered ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  important  rea- 
lons  for  such  a  procedure  have  been  overlooked.  The  rational  evidence 
>f  this  doctrine,  we  grant,  is  partial  and  limited ;  but  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  has  been  already  proved,  that  the  authority  and  truth  of  a 
doctrine  are  not  thereby  affected.  It  is  indeed  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  evidence  of  the  fitness  and  necessity  of  such  a  doctrine 
4iould  be  to  us  obscure.  "The  reason  of  the  thing,"  says  Bishop  But- 
ler,  "  and  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  should  teach  us,  not  to  expect  to 
liave  the  like  information  concerning  the  Divine  conducty  as  concerning 
our  own  duly"  On  whatever  terms  God  had  beelF  pleased  to  offer  for- 
giveness to  his  creatures,  if  ary  other  had  been  morally  possible,  it  is 
tiot  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  which  roust  of 
Qourse  respect  the  very  principles  of  his  government  in  general,  extend. 
log  not  only  to  man,  but  to  other  beings,  could  have  been  explained ; 

(1)  See  the  argument  largely  and  ingenionily  exhibited  in  Gmomm'a  TaA 
UMiny  of  Nat.  Theol.  dLc. 
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adapted  to  the  new  circumstaQces  of  trial  in  which  the  human  race 
placed  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  our  first  parents,  is  the  doctrins 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  this,  though  supposed  bymaiij 
to  be  farthest  removed  from  rational  evidence,'  can  neither  be  opposed  by 
any  satisfactory  argument,  nor  is  without  an  obvious  reasonableneas. 

The  Scriptures  represent  man  in  the  present  state  as  subject  not  only 
to  various  sensible  excitements  to  transgression ;  and  as  influenced  to 
resist  temptation  by  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  its  sanctioii% 
by  his  own  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  by  the  examples  of  the  evils  of 
offence  which  surround  him ;  but  also  as  solicited  to  obedience  by  tbe 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  persevering  rebellion  by  the  seduc. 
tions  of  evil  spirits. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  if  the  evidences  of  that  reve- 
lation can  be  disproved,  it  may  be  rejected  ;  if  not,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
whether  any  argumentative  proof  can  be  offered  in  its  favour  or  not* 
Hiat  it  is  not  unreasonabley  may  be  first  established. 

That  God,  who  made  us,  and  who  is  a  pure  Spirit,  cannot  have  im- 
mediate access  to  our  thoughts,  our  affections,  and  our  will,  it  would 
certainly  be  much  more  unreasonable  to  deny  than  to  admit ;  and  if  tbe 
great  and  universal  Spirit  possesses  this  power,  every  physkd  ob)e& 
tion  at  least  to  the  doctrine  in  question  is  removed,  and  finite  unbodied 
spirits  may  have  the  same  kind  of  access  to  the  mind  of  man,  though 
not  in  so  perfect  and  intimate  a  degree.     Before  any  natural  imposaibi* 
lity  can  be  urged  against  this  intercourse  of  spirit  with  spirit,  we  ma0t 
know  what  no  philosopher,  however  deep  his  researches  into  the  caueei 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  has  ever  professed  to  know — the  laws 
of  perception,  memory,  and  association.     We  can  suggest  thoughts  and 
reasons  to  each  other,  and  thus  mutually  influence  our  wills  and  affec* 
tions.     We  employ  for  this  purpose  the  media  of  signs  and  words ;  but 
to  contend,  that  these  are  the  only  media  through  which  thought  can  be 
conveyed  to  thought,  or  that  spiritual  beings  cannot  produce  the  same 
effects  immediaiely,  is  to  found  an  objection  wholly  upon  our  ignorance. 
All  the  reason  which  the  case,  considered  in  itself,  affords,  is  certainly 
in  favour  of  this  opinion.     We  have  access  to  each  other's  minds ;  we 
can  suggest  thoughts,  raise  affections,  influence  the  wills  of  others ;  and 
analogy  therefore  favours  the  conclusion,  that,  though  by  difierent  and 
latent  means,  unbodied  spirits  have  the  same  access  to  each  other,  and 
to  us. 

If  no  physical  impossibility  lies  against  this  representation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  probation,  no  moral  reason  certainly  can  be  urged 
against  the  principle  itself,  which  makes  us  liable  to  the  contrary  solictt- 
ations  of  other  beings.  That  God  our  heavenly  Father  should  be 
solicitous  for  our  welfare,  is  surely  to  be  admitted ;  and  that  there  may 
be  invisible  beings  who  are  anxious,  from  various  motives,  some  of 
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prdate,  that  as  this  particular  style  was  changed  after  the  deatnictioo 
of  Jerusalemy  the  same  compound  language  could  not  be  written  in  any 
other  age  than  the  first  century,  and  proof  is  obtained  firom  this  souroe 
also  in  fiivour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
An  argument  to  the  same  point  of  antiquity  is  drawn  by  Michablis 
from  the  accordancy  of  the  evangelic  history  and  the  apostolical  epistles 
with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  age  to  which  they  refer.  ^  A 
Greek  or  Roman  Christian/'  he  observes,  "  who  lived  in  the  second  or 
third  century,  though  as  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  as 
Eustathius  or  Asconius,  would  still  have  been  wanting  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture ;  and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the  most  learned  rabbi, 
would  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  If  then  the  New  Testament,  thus  exposed  to  detection,  (had  it 
been  an  imposture,)  is  found,  afler  the  severest  researches,  to  harmonize 
with  the  history,  the  manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  first  century,  an^ 
since  the  more  minutely  we  inquire,  the  more  perfect  we  find  the 
coincidence,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
abilities  to  efiectuate  so  wonderful  a  deception*" 

The  manner  of  the  sacred  writers  is  also  in  proof,  that  they  were 
conscious  of  the  truth  of  what  they  relate.  The  whole  narrative  is 
simple  and  natural.  Even  in  the  accounts  given  of  the^  creation,  the 
flood,  the  exodus  firom  Egypt,  and  the  events  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  where  designing  men  would  have  felt  most  inclined  to  endeavour 
to  heighten  the  impression  by  glowing  and  elaborate  descripticm,  the 
same  chastened  simplicity  is  preserved.  "  These  sober  recorders  of 
events  the  most  astonishing,  are  never  carried  away,  by  the  circun&- 
stances  they  relate,  into  any  pomp  of  diction,  into  any  use  of  superla 
tives.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  Gospel  a  single  inteijectioiv 
not  an  exclamation,  nor  any  artifice  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
marvels  of  which  the  relators  were  the  witnesses.  Absorbed  in  their 
holy  task,  no  aUen  idea  presents  itself  to  their  mind :  the  object  before 
them  fills  it.  They  never  digress ;  are  never  ccdled  away  by  the  solicita 
tions  of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions  of  curiosity.  No  image  starts  up  to 
divert  their  attention.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  Gospels  much  imagery, 
much  allusion,  much  allegory,  but  they  proceed  firom  their  Lord,  and 
are  recorded  as  his.  The  writers  never  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
events.  They  leave  circumstances  to  make  their  own  impression,  in- 
stead  of  helping  out  the  reader  by  any  reflections  of  their  own.  They 
always  feel  the  holy  *  ground  on  which  they  stand.  They  preserve 
the  gravity  of  history  and  the  severity  of  truth,  without  enlarging  the 
outline  or  swelling  the  expression.' "  {Mrs.  Morb's  Character  of  Si 
Paul) 

Another  source  of  nmnNAL  EviDBifCK,  arising  firom  incidental  com- 
ddenceSf  which,  from  "  their  latency  and  minuteness,"  must  be  supposed 
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doctrine  of  Divine  influence ;  since  the  principle  on  which  it  is  fcaodedt 
as  a  circumstance  in  our  trial  on  earth,  is  found  to  accord  entirely  with 
the  actual  arrangements  of  the  Divine  government  in  other  cases,  ermj 
thing  is  removed  which  might  obstruct  our  view  of  the  excellence  of 
this  encouraging  tenet  of  Divine  revelation.  The  moral  helplemcsi 
of  man  has  been  universally  felt,  and  universally  acknowledged.  To 
see  the  good  and  to  follow  the  evil,  has  been  the  complaint  of  all ;  and 
precisely  to  such  a  state  is  the  doctrine  of  Divine  influence  adapted. 
As  the  atonement  of  Christ  stoops  to  the  judicial  destitution  of  man,  tlie 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  meets  the  case  of  his  moral  datitutUm.  Ons 
finds  hin^  without  any  means  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice,  so  as  to 
exempt  him  from  punishment ;  the  other,  without  the  inclination  or  the 
strength  to  avail  himself  even  of  proclaimed  clemency,  and  oflRsred  pir. 
don,  and  becomes  the  means  of  awakening  his  judgment,  and  excitin^^ 
and  assisting,  and  crowning  his  eflTorts  to  obtain  that  boon,  and  its  come- 
quent  blessings.  The  one  relieves  him  from  the  penalty,  the  other  Bnm 
the  disease  of  sin ;  the  former  restores  to  man  the  favour  of  God,  the 
other  renews  him  in  his  image. 

To  this  eminent  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  to  the  condition  of  man, 
we  may  add  the  affecting  view  which  it  unfolds  of  the  Divine  character. 
That  tenderness  and  compassion  of  Grod  to  his  ofiending  creatures ;  thiA 
reluctance  that  they  should  perish ;  that  Divine  and  sympathizing  am- 
iety,  so  to  speak,  to  accomplish  their  salvation,  which  were  displayed 
by  '*  the  cross  of  Christy'^  are  here  in  continued  and  active  manifesta- 
tion. A  Divine  Agent  is  seen  <* seeking^*  in  order  that  he  may  save^ 
*^  that  which  is  lost  ;'*  following  the  **  lost  sheep  into  the  wUdemesSj^  that 
he  may  <<  bring  it  home  refoicing ;"  delighting  to  testify  of  Christ,  be- 
cause of  the  salvation  he  has  procured ;  to  accompany  with  his  influence 
written  revelation,  because  that  alone  contains  <<  words  by  which  men 
may  be  saved ;"  affording  special  assistance  to  ministers,  because  they 
are  the  messengers  of  God  proclaiming  peace ;  and,  in  a  word,  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  human  hearts ;  arousing  the  conscience ;  calling  forth 
spiritual  desires ;  opening  the  eyes  of  the  mind  more  cleariy  to  discern 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the  revealed  word ;  and  mollifying  the 
heart  to  receive  its  effectual  impression :— doing  this  too  without  respect 
of^  persons,  and  making  it  his  special  oflice  and  work  to  convince  the 
mistaken ;  to  awaken  the  indifferent ;  to  comfort  the  penitent  and  hum- 
ble ;  to  plant  and  foster  and  bring  to  maturity  in  the  hearts  of  the  obe- 
dient every  grace  and  virtue.  'Riese  are  views  of  God  which  we  couU 
not  have  had  but  for  this  doctrine ;  and  the  obvious  tendency  of  them  is, 
to  fill  the  heart  with  gratitude  for  a  condescension  so  wonderful  and  a 
solicitude  so  tender ;  to  impress  us  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  value 
of  renewed  habits,  since  God  himself  stoops  to  work  them  in  us ;  and  to 
admonish  us  of  the  infinite  importance  of  a  personal  experience  of  the 
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benefits  of  Christ's  death,  siDce  the  means  of  our  pardon  and  sanctift 
cation  unapplied  can  avail  us  nothing. 

We  may  add,  (and  it  is  no  feeble  argument  in  &voor  of  the  excellence 
of  this  branch  of  Christian  doctrine,)  that  we  are  thereby  encouraged  to 
aiqnre  afler  a  lofVier  character  of  moral  purity,  and  a  more  perfect  state 
of  virtue ;  as  well  as  to  engage  in  more  difficult  duties.  Were  we  left 
wholly  to  our  own  resources,  we  should  despair;  and  perhaps  it  is 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  apprehended  by  those  who  truly  receive  Christianity,  that  they 
advance  the  standard  of  possible  moral  attainment  That  God  should 
<'  tDork  in  us  to  wUl  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,^^  is  a  reason  why  we 
should  '*  work  out  our  own  sahmtion  with  fear  and  trembling ;"  for  as  our 
freedom  is  not  destroyed,  as  even  the  Spirit  may  be  **  grieved"  and 
'^  quenchedj^^  our  fall  would  be  unspeakably  aggravated  by  our  advan^ 
tages.  But  the  operation  of  God  within  us  is  also  a  motive  to  the  work- 
ing our  salvation  **  out" — to  the  perfecting  of  our  sanctification  even  to 
eternal  life.  None  can  despair  of  conquering  any  eril  habit,  who  steadily 
look  to  this  great  doctrine,  and  cordially  embrace  it ;  none  can  despair 
of  being  fully  renewed  again  in  the  image  of  God,  when  they  know  thai 
it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  effect  this  renovation ;  and 
•one  who  habitually  rest  upon  the  promise  of  God  for  all  that  assistance 
which  the  written  word  warrants  them  to  expect  in  difficult  and  painful 
duties,  and  in  those  generous  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  others  which 
a  hallowed  zeal  may  lead  them  to  engage  in,  will  be  discouraged  in 
either.  "  In  the  name  ofCrod,^^  such  persons  have  in  all  ages  ^  lified  up 
their  banners^"  and  have  thus  been  elevated  into  a  decision,  a  boldness, 
an  enterprise,  a  perseverance,  which  no  other  consideration  or  trust 
could  inspire.  Such  are  the  practical  effects  of  this  doctrine, 
prompts  to  attainments  in  inward  sanctity  and  outward  virtue,  which 
would  have  been  chimerical  to  consider  possible,  but  for  the  aid  of  a 
Divine  influence;  and  it  leads  to  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the 
success  of  which  would  otherwise  be  too  doubtful  to  encourage  the 
undertaking. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  other  doctrines  of  our  religion, 
which,  from  their  obvious  excellency  and  correspondence  with  the 
experience  and  circumstances  of  mankind,  furnish  much  interesting 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  its  Divinity ;  but  as  this  would  greatly 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  chapter,  and  as  those  doctrines  have  been  consi. 
dered  against  which  the  most  strenuous  objections  firom  pretended 
rational  principles  have  been  urged ;  the  moral  state  and  condition  of 
man ;  the  atonement  made  by  the  death  of*  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the 
worid ;  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^it  may  have  been  sutli. 
dent  for  the  argument  to  have  shown  that  even  such  doctrines  are 
accompanied  with  important  and  interesting  reamms ;  and  that  tliey 
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tme,  has  justly  been  conadered  as  in  no  unimportant  sense  mh 
and  as  such,  an  illustrious  proof  of  its  Divinity.     '^  'Die  obstacles 
opposed  the  first  reception  of  Christianity  were  so  numerous  and  foi 
ble,  and  the  human  instruments  employed  for  its  difiusion  so  ap] 
weak  and  insufficient,  that  a  comparison  between  them  will  not 
show  that  the  passions  and  opposition  of  man,  far  firom  impeding  All 
Divine  designs,  may  ultimately  become  the  means  of  their  perfect 
plishment,  but  wiU  fully  demonstrate  the  Divine  origin  of  Christiaffltf  1^ 
by  displaying  the  powerful  assistance  which  the  Almighty  supplied  fir|* 
its  establishment."  (Kett's  Sermons.)     The  astonishing  success  flf 
Christianity  under  such  circumstances,  and  at  so  early  a  period,  affindi 
a  strong  confirmation  to  the  truth  of  miracles^  because  it  implies  difli^ 
as  no  other  means  can  be  conceived  by  which  an  attention  so  geneni 
should  have  been  excited  to  a  religion  which  was  not  only  without  ^ 
sanction  of  authority  and  rank,  but  opposed  by  both ;  the  scene  of  whott 
facts  lay  in  a  province  the  people  of  which  were  despised  ;  and  whott 
doctrines  held  out  nothing  but  spiritual  attainments.     By  the  efifoct  of 
miracles  during  the  lives  of  the  first  preachers,  [mblic  curiosity  was  CBU 
cited,  and  they  obtained  an  audience  which  they  could  not  otherwin 
have  commanded.     This  power  of  woridng  miracles  was  transmitted  to 
their  successors,  and  continued  until  the  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdon 
were  accomplished.     They  decreased  in  number  in  the  second  centmy, 
and  lefl  but  a  few  traces  at  the  close  of  the  third.  (6)     The  increais 
of  Christians  implied  even  more  than  miracles ;  such  was  the  holy  chi- 
racter  of  the  majority,  during  the  continuance  of  the  reproach  and  per- 
secutions which  followed  the  Christian  name ;  such  the  patience  with 
which  they  suffered,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  died ;  that  the 
influence  of  God  upon  their  hearts  is  as  manifest  in  the  new  and  hallow- 
ed character  which  distinguished  them,  and  the  meek,  forgiving,  and 
passive  virtues  which  they  exhibited,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  heathen, 
as  his  power  in  the  miracles  by  which  their  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  examine  that  truth  which  they  afterward  believed  and  held  fiut 
to  death. 

The  (ictudl  effect  produced  by  this  new  religion  upon  society,  and 
which  it  is  still  producing,  is  another  point  in  the  collateral  evidence: 
for  Christianity  has  not  only  an  adaptation  for  improving  the  conditioa 

(6)  Attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the  ezistenoe  of  miraculous  powers  m 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  but  it  stands  on  the 
unanimous  and  successive  testimony  of  the  fathers.  Gibbon,  on  this  subject,  hu 
borrowed  his  objections  from  **  The  Free  Inquiry"  of  Dr.  Middleton,  whose  bdiaf 
in  Christianity  is  very  suspicious.  This  book  received  many  able  answers ;  bat 
none  more  so  than  one  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  It  is  a  triumph  to  truth  to 
state,  that  Dr.  Middleton  felt  himself  obliged  to  give  up  bis  ground  by  shiftiDg 
the  question. 
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society;  ita  ezodkoce  k  not  ooly  to  be  argoed fipom  ki  eflwsiB itated 
h3rpothetical  drcumstances ;  but  it  has  actually  won  ka  morel  victo- 
and  in  all  ages  has  exhibited  its  trophies.  In  every  pagan  country 
■"^bere  it  has  prevailed,  it  has  abolished  idolatry  with  its  sanguinary  and 
X  -polluted  rites.  It  also  effected  this  mighty  revolution,  that  the  sanctions 
IT  ^  religion  should  no  longer  be  in  fiivour  of  the  worst  passions  and  prac- 
^  tices,  but  be  directed  against  them.  It  has  raised  the  standard  of  mo- 
tm  ToHty,  and  by  that  means,  even  where  its  full  effects  have  not  been 
tufferei  to  display  themselves,  has  insensibly  improved  the  manners  of 
every  Christian  state :  what  heathen  nations  are,  in  point  of  morals,  is 
now  well  known ;  and  the  information  on  this  subject  which  for  several 
years  past  has  been  increasing,  has  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  infidels  to 
urge  the  superior  manners  of  either  China  or  Hindostan.  It  has  abolished 
infanticide  and  human  sacrifices^  so  prevalent  among  ancient  and  modem 
heathens ;  put  an  end  to  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and,  by  the  institution 
id  marriage  in  an  indissoluble  bond,  has  given  birth  to  a  felicity  and 
sanctity  in  the  domestic  circle  which  it  never  before  knew.  It  has  ex- 
alted the  condition  and  character  of  woman,  and  by  that  means  has 
humanized  man ;  given  refinement  and  delicacy  to  society ;  and  created 
a  new  and  important  affection  in  the  human  breast — the  love  of  woman 
fi>unded  on  esteem ;  an  affection  generally  unknown  to  heathens  the 
most  refined.  (7)  It  abolished  domestic  slavery  in  ancient  Europe ;  and 
from  its  principles  the  struggle  which  is  now  maintained  with  African 
slavery  draws  its  energy,  and  promises  a  triumph  as  complete.  It  has 
given  a  milder  character  to  war,  and  taught  modem  nations  to  treat 
their  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  to  restore  them  by  exchange  to  their 
respective  countries.  It  has  laid  the  basis  of  a.  jurisprudence  more  just 
and  equal ;  given  civil  rights  to  subjects,  and  placed  restraints  on  abso- 
lute power ;  and  crowned  its  achievements  by  its  charity.  Hospitals, 
schools,  and  many  other  institutions  for  the  aid  of  the  aged  and  the  poor, 
are  almost  exclusively  its  own  creations,  and  they  abound  most  where 
its  influence  is  most  powerful.  The  same  effects  to  this  day  are  result- 
ing from  its  influence  in  those  heathen  countries  into  which  the  Gospel 
has  been  carried  by  missionaries  sent  out  firom  this  and  other  Christian 
states.  In  some  of  them  idolatry  has  been  renounced ;  infants,  and 
widows,  and  aged  persons  who  would  have  been  immolated  to  their.gods 
or  abandoned  by  their  cmclty,  have  been  preserved,  and  are  now  "  the 
living  to  praise  its  Divine  Author,  as  they  do  at  this  day.*^  In  other 
instances  the  light  is  prevailing  against  the  darkness ;  and  those  systems 
of  dark  and  sanguinary  superstition  which  have  stood  for  ages  only  to 
pollute  and  oppress,  widiout  any  symptom  of  decay,  now  betray  the 

(7)  Among  the  Greeks,  the  education  of  women  wm  chiefly  confined  to 
tomitums. 


flhocki  they  have  siistaiBad  by  the  pieachiDg  of  the  Goapel 
and  Bod  to  their  final  ftlL  (8) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

M18OELLAKBOU8  Objectionb  Answbbbd. 

Thb  system  of  revealed  religion  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, being  opposed  to  the  natural  corrupt  inclinations,  and  often  4o 
the  actual  practice  of  men ;  laying  them  under  rules  to  which  they  are 
averse ;  threatening  them  with  a  result  which  they  dread ;  holding  oat 
to  them  no  pleasures  but  such  as  they  distaste,  and  no  advantages  but 
those  which  they  would  gladly  exchange  for  a  perpetual  life  of  sinfiil 
indulgence  on  earth ;  will  be  regarded  by  many  of  the  most  reflecting 
among  them  as  a  system  of  restraint ;  and  must  therefore  often  excite 
either  direct  hostility,  or  a  disposition  to  encourage  and  admit  sugges- 
tions tending  to  weaken  its  authority.  It  may  be  added  that,  «a  the 
Scnptures  cannot  be  known  without  careful  examination,  which  imphet 
a  serious  habit  not  to  be  found  in  the  majority,  objections  have  been 
often  raised  by  ingenious  men  in  great  ignorance  of  the  volume  itself 
against  which  they  are  directed ;  and  being  sometimes  urged  on  the 
ground  of  some  popular  view  of  a  fact  or  doctrine,  they  have  been  re- 
ceived as  carelessly  as  they  were  uttered.  Philosophers  too  have  some- 
times constructed  hasty  theories  on  various  subjects,  which  have  either 
contradicted  or  been  thought  to  contradict  some  parts  of  the  Scnptures ; 
and  the  array  of  science,  and  the  fascination  of  novelty,  have  equally 
deceived  and  misled  the  theorist  himself  and  his  disciplea.  Since  the 
revival  of  letters^  and  in  countries  where  freedom  of  discusaon  has  been 
allowed,  objectors  have  arisen,  and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  shake  the  faith  of  mankind.  That  specious  kind  of  infidelity  known 
by  the  name  of  *'  Deism^^^  made  its  appearance  in  Italy  and  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  England  earjy  in  the  seven- 
teenth. Under  this  appellation,  and  that  of  "  The  Religion  of  Nature," 
each  adopted  to  deceive  the  unwary,  the  attack  upon  Christianity  was 
at  first  cautious,  and  accompanied  with  many  professions  of  regard  for 
its  manifold  excellencies.  Lord  Hekbest  of  Cherbury  was  the  first 
who  in  this  country  advocated  this  system.  He  lays  down  five  primary 
articles  of  religion,  as  containing  every  thing  necessary  to  be  believea*, 
and  as  he  contends  they  are  all  discoverable  by  our  natural  faculties, 
they  supersede,  he  informs  us,  the  necessity  of  a  revelation.     They  are 

(8)  For  an  ample  illustration  of  the  actual  effecta  of  Christianity  upon  sooietjTt 
see  Btahop  Poetbui^s  Btn^fieidl  J^fcto  of  Ckrigtianity,  and  Ryan's  Hivtmry  of  ike 
EjffeeU  of  Religion  on  Mankind, 


—that  there  is  a  supreme  God— that  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped — that 
piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship—that  repentance 
expiates  ofience— and  that  there  is  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
meots.  'Die  history  of  infidelity  from  this  time  is  a  striking  comment 
upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  **  But  evil  men  and  teducen  shall  wax  ttdne 
and  worse,  deceimng  and  being  deceived  ;^  for,  in  the  progress  of  this 
deadly  error,  all  Lord  Herbert's  five  articles  of  natural  religion  have 
been  questioned  or  given  up  by  those  who  followed  him  in  his  fimda- 
mental  principle,  ^  that  nothing  can  be  admitted  which  is  not  discover- 
able by  our  natural  foculties."  Hobbes,  who  succeeded  next  in  this 
warfore  against  the  Bible,  if  he  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  God,  repre- 
sents  him  as  corponso/,  and  our  duty  to  him  as  a  chimera,  the  civil 
magistrate  being  supreme  in  all  things  both  civil  and  sacred.  Shaftes- 
BURT  insists  that  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  degrading 
to  the  understanding  and  detrimental  to  moral  virtue.  Huitb  denies  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  and  thus  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  frame  of  the  universe.  By 
others  the  worship  of  God,  which  Lord  Herbert  advocates,  has  been 
rejected  as  unreasonable,  because  he  needs  not  cwr  praises,  and  is  not 
to  be  turned  from  his  purposes  by  our  prayers.  As  all  law,  of  Divine 
authority,  is  on  this  system  renounced,  so  **  piety  and  virtue"  must  be 
understood  to  be  what  every  man  chooses  to  consider  them,  which 
amounts  to  their  annihilation ;  and  as  for  future  reward  and  punishment, 
philosophy,  since  Lord  Herbert's  days,  has  discovered  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  material ;  or  rather,  being  a  mere  result  of  the  organization  of  the 
body,  that  it  dies  with  it.  The  great  principle  of  the  English  proto-infidel, 
'^  the  sufficiency  of  our  natural  foculties  to  form  a  religion  for  ourselves, 
and  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  revealed  truth,"  is,  however,  the  princi- 
pie  of  all ;  and  this  being  once  conceded,  the  instances  just  given  are 
sufficiently  in  proof  that  the  cable  is  slipped,  and  that  every  one  is  lefl 
to  take  his  course  wherever  the  winds  and  the  currents  may  impel  his 
unpUoted,  uncharted,  and  uncompassed  bark.  This  grand  principle 
of  error,  between  which  and  absolute  Atheism  there  are  but  a  few  steps, 
has  been  largely  refuted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  considered  as  a  revelation  from  God,  established 
by  arguments,  the  force  of  which  in  oZZ  otJier  cases  is  felt,  and  acknow. 
ledged,  and  acted  upon  even  by  unbelievers  themselves.  If  this  has  been 
done  satisfactorily,  the  objections  which  remain  are  of  little  weight,  were 
they  even  less  capable  of  being  repelled ;  and  if  no  answer  can  be  found 
to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  may  be  urged,  this  circumstance  is  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  than  it  would  be  with 
its  falsehood.  «  We  do  not  deny,"  says  an  excellent  writer  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  (Dr.  OiiiirrmTS  Gbboort,)  **  that  the  scheme  of 
fevelation  has  its  difficidties ;  "for  if  the  things  of  nature  are  oflen  diffi. 
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cult  to  comprehend,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  supernatural  mattm 
were  so  simple,  and  obvious,  and  suited  to  finite  capacities,  as  never  to 
startle  and  puzzle  us  at  all.  He  who  denies  the  Bible  to  have  come 
from  (jod  because  of  these  difficulties,  may  for  exactly  the  same  reason 
deny  that  the  world  was  formed  by  him." 

The  mere  cavils  of  infidel  writers  may  be  hastily  dismissed ;  the  most 
l^ausible  objections  shall  be  considered  more  at  large.  As  to  the  former, 
few  of  them  could  have  been  urged  if  those  who  have  adduced  them  had 
consulted  the  worics  of  commentators,  and  Biblical  critics,  writings  with 
which  it  is  evident  they  have  little  acquaintance ;  and  thus  they  have 
shown  how  ill  disposed  they  have  been  to  become  fiilly  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  which  they  have  subjected  to  their  criticism.  To  this  mij 
be  added  their  ignorance  of  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  their  inattention  to  the  ancient  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  countries  where  the  sacred  writers  lived,  to  occasional  erron 
in  the  transcription  of  numerous  copies  which  may  be  rectified  by  cofla- 
tion,  and  to  the  different  readings,  which,  to  a  candid  criticism,  would 
generally  furnish  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  Bible  has  been  vehemently  assaulted,  because  it  represents  God 
as  giving  command  to  the  Israelites  to  exterminate  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  weight 
there  is  in  the  charges  which,  on  this  account,  have  been  made  against 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  objection  cannot  be  argued  upon 
the  mere  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  justice  or  mercy  to  cut 
off  a  people  indiscriminately,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  since  this 
is  done  in  earthquakes,  pestilences,  dtc.  The  cholera  morbus,  whidi 
has  been  for  four  years  past  wasting  various  parts  of  Asia,  has  probaUy 
destroyed  half  a  million  of  persons  of  all  ages.  The  character  of  the 
God  of  nature  is  not  therefore  contradicted  by  that  ascribed  to  the  God 
of  the  Bible.  The  whole  objection  resolves  itself  into  this  question : 
Was  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  God  to  employ  Juunan  agents  in 
this  work  of  destruction  7  Who  can  prove  that  it  was  not  ?  No  one ; 
and  yet  here  lies  the  whole  stress  of  the  objection.  The  Jews  were  not 
rendered  more  cruel  by  their  being  so  commissioned ;  for  we  find  them 
much  more  merciful  in  their  institutions  than  other  ancient  nations  ;«- 
nor  can  this  instance  be  pleaded  in  fiivour  of  exterminating  wars,  for 
there  was  in  the  case  a  special  commission  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
by  that  it  was  limited.  Other  considerations  are  also  to  be  included. 
The  sins  of  the  Canaanites  were  of  so  gross  a  nature,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  mark  them  with  signal  punishments  for  the  benefit  of  surround- 
ing  nations ;  the  employing  of  the  Israelites,  as  instruments  under  a 
special  and  publicly  proclaimed  commission,  connected  the  punishment 
more  visiUy  with  the  offence,  than  if  it  had  been  inflicted  by  the  amy 
>f  warring  elements,  while  the  Israelites  themselTes  would  be  mora 
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de^ly  impressed  with  the  gaih  of  idolatry,  and  its  ever  accompanying 
polluted  and  sanguinary  rites ;  and  finally  the  Canaanites  had  been  long 
■pared,  and  in  the  meantime  both  warned  by  partial  judgments,  and 
reproved  by  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  patriarchal  religion  who 
resided  among  them. 

Thus  the  objection  rests  upon  no  foundation.  The  destiuction  of  in- 
fimts,  so  often  dwelt  upon,  takes  place  in  nature  and  providence ;  the 
objection  to  the  emf^oyment  of  human  agents,  arising  from  habits  of  in- 
humanity  being  thereby  induced,  assumes  what  is  false  in  fact ;  for  this 
effect  upon  die  Jews  was  prevented  by  the  circumstance  of  their  know, 
ing  that  they  acted  as  ministers  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  under 
his  commission ;  and  some  important  reasons  may  be  discovered  for 
executing  the  judgment  by  meuy  and  especially  this,  that  it  might  exhibit 
the  evil  of  a  sanguinary  and  obscene  idolatry. 

That  law  in  Deuteronomy,  which  authorizes  parents,  the  father  and 
the  mother,  to  bring  "  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,"  who  was  also  ^  a 
^utton  and  a  drunkard,"  before  the  elders  of  the  city,  that,  if  guilty,  he 
might  be  stoned,  has  been  called  inhuman  and  brutal.  In  point  of  fact. 
It  was,  however,  a  merciful  regulation.  In  almost  all  ancient  nations, 
parents  had  the  power  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  their  children.  This 
was  a  branch  of  the  old  patriarchal  authority  which  did  not  all  at  once 
merge  into  the  kingly  governments  which  were  afterward  established. 
There  is  reason  therefore  to  believe  that  it  was  possessed  by  the  heads 
of  families  amcmg  the  Israelites,  and  that  this  was  the  first  attempt  to 
control  it,  by  obliging  the  crimes  alleged  against  their  children  to  be 
proved  before  regular  magistrates,  and  thus  preventing  the  effects  of 
unbridled  passions. 

The  intentional  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has  also  had  its  share 
of  censure.  The  answer  is,  1.  That  Abraham,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  sensible  commmunication  with  God,  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  Divine 
command,  and  of  the  right  of  God  to  take  away  the  life  he  had  given. 
3.  That  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  command  of  God,  in  faith,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  has  stated,  that  God  would  raise  his  son  from  the  dead. 
The  whole  transaction  was  extraordinary,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
judged  by  common  rules ;  and  it  could  only  be  fairly  objected  to,  if  it 
had  been  so  stated  as  to  encourage  human  sacrifices.  Here,  however, 
are  sufficient  guards ;  an  indubitable  Divine  command  was  given ;  the 
sacrifice  was  prevented  by  the  same  authority ;  and  the  history  stands 
in  a  book  which  represents  human  sacrifices  as  an  abomination  to  God. 

Indelicacy  and  immodesty  have  been  charged  upon  some  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  objection  has  something  in  it  which  indicates  malig- 
nity, rather  than  an  honest  and  principled  exception :  for  in  no  instance 
are  any  statements  made  in  order  to  incite  impurity;  and  nothing, 
tfiroughout  the  whole  Scripture,  is  represented  as  more  ofienaiTe  to  God» 
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or  as  more  certainly  excluding  persons  finom  the  kingdom  of  lieavco, 
than  the  unlawful  gratification  of  the  senses.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that 
many  of  the  passages  objected  to  are  in  the  laws  and  proMbilkms  of 
both  Testaments,  and  as  well  might  the  statute  and  common  law  of  tluB 
country  be  the  subject  of  reprehension,  and  be  held  up  as  tendiiig  to 
encourage  vices  of  various  kinds,  because  they  must,  with  more  or  lea 
of  circumstantiality,  describe  them.  We  are  farther  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  simplicity  of  manners  and  language  in  early  times.  We 
observe,  even  among  the  peasantry  of  modem  states,  a  language,  en 
the  subjects  referred  to,  which  is  more  direct,  and  what  refined  sociely 
would  call  gross ;  but  greater  real  indeUcacy  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low. Countries  and  classes  of  people  might  be  pointed  out,  where  the 
language  which  expresses  sensual  indulgence  has  more  of  caution  and 
of  periphrasis,  while  the  known  facts  show  that  their  morals  are  ex- 
ceedingly polluted. 

Several  ob^tions  which  have  been  raised  against  characten  and 
transactions  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  are  disnpated 
by  the  single  consideration,  that  where  they  are  obviously  immoral  or 
unjustifiable  they  are  never  approved ;  and  are  merely  stated  as  facts  of 
history.  The  conduct  of  Ehud,  of  Samson,  and  of  Jephthah,  may  be 
given  as  instances. 

The  advice  of  David,  when  on  his  death  bed,  respecting  Joab  and 
Shimei,  has  been  attributed  to  his  private  resentment  This  is  not  the 
fact.  He  spoke  in  his  character  of  king  and  magistrate,  and  gave  his 
advice  on  public  grounds,  as  committing  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

The  conduct  of  David  also  toward  the  Ammonites,  in  putting  them 
<<  under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,^^  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversion. But  the  expression  means  no  more  than  that  he  employed 
them  in  laborious  works,  as  sawing,  making  iron  harrows^  hewing  wood, 
and  making  bricks,  the  Hebrew  prefix  signifying  to  as  well  as  tmdar. 
^  He  put  them  to  saws  and  harrows  of  iron  (some  render  it  trofi  muteSf) 
and  to  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  to  pMS  through  the  brick  kUn,*^ 

With  respect  to  the  imprecations  found  in  many  parts  of  Scripture 
and  which  have  been  represented  as  expressions  of  revenge  and  malice, 
it  has  been  often  and  satisfactorily  observed,  that  they  are  predictions 
and  not  anathemas,  the  imperative  mood  being  put  for  the  future  tense, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

These  have  been  adduced  as  specimens  of  the  objections  urged  by 
infidel  writers  against  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  met  For  others  of  a  similar  kind,  and  for  answers  to  objec- 
tions founded  upon  supposed  contradictions  between  different  passages 
of  Scripture,    reference   must   be  made  to  commentators.  (9>    Witii 

(9)  See  also  a  copioiu  collection  of  these  supposed  contradictions,  with  jiidi> 
•ioiis  expUnations,  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i,  of  Hoaifi's  Introdnctton,  ^e 
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respect  to  all  of  them,  it  has  been  well  obseired,  <<  that  a  little  skill  in  the 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  their  idioms  and  properties,  and  in 
the  tiroes,  occasions,  and  scope  of  the  several  books,  as  well  as  in  the 
antiquities  and  customs  of  those  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  the 
transactions  recorded,  will  always  clear  the  main  difficulties." 

To  some  other  objections  of  a  philosophical  kind,  as  being  of  a  moi% 
imposing  aspect,  the  answers  may  be  more  extended. 

Between  natural  philosophy  and  revelation — the  book  of  nature  and 
the  book  of  God — it  has  been  a  favourite  practice  with  unbelievers  to 
institute  a  contrast,  and  to  set  the  plainness  and  uncontradictory  charac* 
ter  of  the  one  against  the  mysteries  and  difficulties  of  the  other.  The 
common  ground  on  which  all  such  objections  rest,  is  an  unwillingness 
to  admit  as  truth,  and  to  receive  as  established  and  authorized  doctrine^ 
what  is  incomprehensible.  They  contend,  that  if  a  revelation  has  been 
made,  there  can  be  no  mystery  in  it,  for  that  is  a  contradiction ;  and 
that  if  mysteries,  that  is,  things  incomprehensible,  are  held  to  be  a  part 
of  it,  this  is  fatal  to  its  claims  as  a  revelcUion.  The  sophism  i#  eaaOy 
answered.  Many  doctrines,  many  duties,  are  comprehensible  enough ; 
no  mystery  at  all  is  involved  in  them ;  and  as  to  incomprehensible  sub- 
*ects,  nothing  is  more  undoubted,  as  we  have  already  shown,  than  that 
a  fact  may  be  the  subject  of  revelation,  as  that  God  is  eternal  and  om- 
nipresent, and  still  remain  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  The  fiiet 
itself  is  not  hidden,  or  expressed  in  language  or  symbol  so  equivocal  as 
to  throw  the  meaning  into  difficulty,  the  only  sense  in  which  the  argu- 
ment could  be  valid.  As  a  fact,  it  is  clearly  revealed  that  these  are 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  but  both,  notwithstanding  that  clear  and 
indubitable  revelation,  are  still  incomprehensible.  It  is  not  revealed 
HOW  God  is  eternal  and  omnipresent,  nor  is  such  a  revelation  pretended ; 
but  it  is  revealed  that  He  is  so-— not  how  a  trinity  of  persons  exists 
in  unity  of  essence ;  but  that  such  is  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence* 
If  however  men  hesitate  to  admit  incomprehensible  subjects  as  matters 
of  faith,  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  fly  for  relief  from  revelation  to 
philosophy,  and  much  less  to  set  up  its  superior  claims,  as  to  clearness 
of  manifestation,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  too  it  will  be  seen, 
that  mystery  and  revelation  go  inseparably  together ;  that  he  who  will 
not  admit  the  mystery  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  revelation ;  and 
that  he  who  takes  the  revelation  o£ facts,  embraces  at  the  same  time  the 
myster}'  of  their  causes.  The  facts,  for  instance,  of  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  of  cohesion,  of  electricity,  of  magnetism,  of  congelation, 
of  thawing,  of  evaporation,  are  all  admitted.  The  experimental  and 
inductive  philosophy  of  modern  times,  has  made  many  revelations  of  the 
rdations  and  in  some  instances  of  the  proximate  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena ;  but  the  real  causes  are  all  confessedly  hidden.  With  respect 
to  mechanics,  says  a  writer  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  philosophical 
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itadies,  (Dr.  Gregoby's  Ldiers  on  the  Christian  Rehgiofij)  *^  this  scieoee 
m  conversant  about  ybrce,  tnaiter,  time,  motion,  space ;  each  of  these  hfli 
occasioned  the  most  elaborate  disquisitions,  and  the  most  violent  disputaL 
Let  it  be  asked,  What  is  force  t  If  the  answerer  be  candid,  his  reply 
will  be,  <  I  cannot  tell  so  as  to  satisfy  every  inquirer,  or  so  as  to  eotar 
into  the  essence  of  the  thing.'  Again,  What  is  matter  7  *  I  cannot  tefl.' 
What  is  motion  ?  *  I  cannot  tell ;'"  and  so  of  the  rest.  «  The  hct  of  tto 
communication  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another,  is  as  inexplicable 
as  the  communication  of  Divine  influences.  How,  then,  can  the  fonaa 
be  admitted  with  any  &ce,  while  the  latter  is  denied  solely  on  the  ground 
of  its  incomprehensibility  ? 

«  But  perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  although  things  which  are  incoD* 
prehensible  occur  in  our  physical  and  mixed  inquiries,  they  have  no 
place  in  *  pure  mathematics,  where  all  is  not  only  demonstrable,  bat  m- 
telligible.'     This,  again,  is  an  assertion  which  I  cannot  admit ;  and  for 
the  denial  of  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  produce  my  reasons,  as  tfaii 
wiU,  I  apprehend,  make  still  more  in  favour  of  my  general  aigument 
Now,  here  it  is  known,  geometricians  can  demonstrate  that  there  are 
curves  which  approach  continually  to  some  fixed  right  line,  without  the 
possibility  of  ever  meeting  it     Such,  for  example,  are  hyperbobi» 
which  continually  approach  toward  their  asymptotes,  but  caimot  posa- 
bly  meet  them,  unless  an  assignable  finite  space  can  become  equal  to 
nothing.     Such,  again,  are  conchoids,  which  continually  approach  to 
their  directrices,  yet  can  never  meet  them,  unless  a  certain  point  can 
be  both  beyond  and  in  contact  with  a  given  line  at  the  same  moment 
Mathematicians  can  also  demonstrate  that  a  space  infinite  in  one  sense, 
n^&Yf  ^y  its  rotation,  generate  a  solid  o^  finite  capacity ;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  solid  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  logarithmic  curve  of  infinite 
length  upon  its  axis,  or  that  formed  by  the  rotation  of  an  Apollonian 
h3rperbola  upon  its  asymptote.     They  can  also  show  in  numerous  in* 
stances,  that  a  variable  space  shall  be  continually  augmenting,  and  yet 
never  become  equal  to  a  certain  finite  quantity ;  and  they  finequently 
make  transformations  with  great  facility  and  neatness,  by  means  of  ex- 
pressions to  which  no  definite  ideas  can  be  attached.     Can  we,  for 
example,  obtain  any  clear  comprehension,  or  indeed  any  notion  at  all, 
of  the  value  of  a  power  whose  exponent  is  an  acknowledged  imaginaiy 
quantity,  as  x  / — 1  ?    Can  wo,  in  like  manner,  obtain  any  distinct  idea 
of  a  series  constituted  of  an  irfiniie  number  of  terms?     In  each  case 
the  answer,  I  am  convinced,  must  be  in  the  negative.    Yet  the  science, 
in  which  these  and  numerous  other  incomprehensibles  occur,  is  called 
Maihesis,  the  discipline,  because  of  its  incomparable  superiority  to 
other  studies  in  evidence  and  certainty,  and,  therefore,  its  singular  adap- 
tation to  discipline  the  mind.     How  does  it  happen,  now,  that  when  the 
^tf|fMM|gntioD  18  bent  toward  objects  which  cannot  be  comprehended,  the 
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■und  arrives  at  that  in  which  it  acquiesces  as  certainly^  and  rests  satis- 
fied ?  It  is  not,  manifestly,  because  we  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
maiure  of  the  objects  of  the  inquiry ;  (for  that  is  precluded  by  the  sup- 
position, and,  indeed,  by  the  preceding  statement,)  but  because  we  ham 
such  a  distinct  perception  of  the  relation  which  those  objects  bear  one 
toward  another,  and  can  assign  positively,  without  danger  of  error,  the 
exact  relation,  as  to  identity  or  diversity,  of  the  quantities  before  us,  at 
every  step  of  the  process." 

Modem  astronomy  has  displayed  the  immense  extent  of  the  universe 
and  by  analogical  reasoning  has  made  it  probable,  at  least,  that  the 
planets  of  our  and  of  other  systems  may  be  inhabited  by  rational  and  moral 
beings  like  ourselves ;  and  from  these  premises  infidel  philosophy  has 
argued  with  apparent  humility  for  the  insignificance  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  improbability  of  supposing  that  a  Divine  person  should  have  been 
sent  into  this  world  for  its  histruction  and  salvation,  when,  in  comparison 
with  the  solar  system,  it  is  but  a  point,  and  that  system  itself^  in  comparison 
of  the  universe,  may  be  nothing  more. 

Pbusible  as  this  may  appear,  nothing  can  have  less  weight,  even  if 
only  the  philosophy  and  not  the  theology  of  the  case  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  intention  with  which  man  is  thus  compared  with  the 
oniverse  is  to  prove  his  insignificance;  and  the  comparison  must  be 
made  either  between  man  and  the  vastnest  of  planetary  and  stellar  matter, 
or  between  the  number  of  mankind,  and  the  number  of  supposed  planet- 
ary inhabitants.  If  the  former,  we  may  roply  with  Dr.  Beattie,  ^  Great 
extent  is  a  thing  so  striking  to  our  imagination,  that  sometimes,  in  the 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  can  be  import- 
ant but  what  is  of  vast  corporeal  magnitude.  And  yet,  even  to  our 
apprehension,  when  we  are  willing  to  be  rational,  how  much  more  sublime 
and  more  interesting  an  object  is  a  mind  like  that  of  Newton,  than  the 
unwieldy  foree  and  brutal  stupidity  of  such  a  monster  as  the  poets  describe 
■Polyphemus  ?  Who,  that  had  it  in  his  power,  wouki  scruple  to  destroy  a 
whale  in  order  to  save  a  child  ?  Nay,  when  compared  with  the  happiness 
.of  one  immortal  mind,  the  greatest  imaginable  accumulation  of  inanimate 
-substance  must  appear  an  insignificant  thing.  <  If  we  consider,'  says 
Bentlcy,  <  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  put  that  in  the  scale 
figoinst  brute  and  inanimate  matter,  we  may  affirm,  without  overvaluing 
^kaman  nature,  that  the  soul  of  one  virtuous  man  is  of  greater  worth  and 
excellency,  than  the  sun  and  his  planets,  and  all  the  stars  in  the  world.* 
Let  us  not  then  make  bulk  the  standard  of  value;  or  judge  of  the  import- 
ance of  man  from  the  weight  of  his  body,  or  from  the  size  or  situation 
of  the  planet  that  is  now  his  place  of  abode." 

To  the  same  efiect  an  ingenious  and  acute  writer  remarks  upcm  a 

.  paasage  in  Saussure,  {Voyages  dans  les  Alpesy)  who  speaks  of  men  in  the 

phrase  of  the  modem  phik>eophyy  as  <<  the  little  beings  which  crawl  upon 
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Che  surface  of  the  earth,"  and  as  shrmkiog  mto  nothing  both  as  to  "  spset 
and  (tme,"  in  comparison  with  the  vast  mountains  and  *^  the  great  epochif 
of  nature."   **  If,"  says  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  {Comparative  Estimate  tf 
'he  Mineral  and  Mosaic  Geologies^)  <<  there  is  any  sense  or  virtue  in  tUi 
reflection,  it  must  consist  in  duly  estimating  the  relaiice  importance  of 
the  two  magnitudes  and  durations,  and  in  concluding  logically,  the  com- 
parative insignificancy  of  fAe  smaller.     And  it  will  then  necessaifly  fi>lkiir, 
that  the  insignificancy  of  the  smaller  would  lessen,  in  the  same  proportioD 
in  which  it  might  increase  in  btdk.     If  the  little  beings  therefore  wen 
to  be  magnified  in  the  proportions  of  2,  3,  4,  6£C,  their  insignificancj, 
relatively  to  the  great  features  of  the  globe,  would  necessarily  dimimrii 
in  the  same  ratio.     The  smaller  the  disproportion  between  the  man  aod 
the  mountain,  the  less  would  be  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  former; 
and  although  the  increase  of  magnitude  in  the  smaller  object  be  ever  so 
inconsiderable,  yet  if  it  is  positive  and  real,  its  dignity  must  be  proportioB- 
ately  increased  in  the  true  nature  of  things :  the  bigger  the  being  tfait 
crawls  upon  the  surface  of  this  globe,  the  less  absurd  would  be  the  nip- 
position  that  he  is  the  final  object  of  this  terrestrial  creation.     The  hiA 
gianty  therefore,  whose  altitude  exceeded  the  measure  of  eight  feet, 
would  exceed  in  relative  dignity,  by  the  same  proportion.  Bacon  and 
Nkwton,  whose  height  did  not  attain  to  six  feet.     If  this  is  nonsemtt 
then  must  that  also  be  nonsense  from  which  it  is  the  genuine  concluaica: 
viz.  that  the  material  magnitudes  of  the  little  beings,  or  their  duratUM 
upon  the  earth  on  which  they  *  crawly^  determines,  in  any  manner, 
their  importance,  in  the  creation,  relatively  to  the  primordial  mountains 
which  arise  above  it,  or  to  the  extent  of  the  regions  which  may  be  sur- 
veyed  firom  their  summits.     For  if  the  same  physicaUy  smaU  beings  pos- 
sess another  magnitude^  which  can  be  brought  to  another  and  a  different 
scale  of  computation  from  that  oi physical  or  material  magnitude ;  a  scale 
infinitely  surpassing  in  importance  the  greatest  measures  of  that  magnitude ; 
then  there  will  be  nothing  astonishing  or  irrational  in  the  suppositioo, 
that  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  widest  regions,  and  the  entire  system 
to  which  they  pertain,  may  be  subservient  to  the  ends  of  those  beings, 
and  to  that  other  system  to  which  they  pertain  ;  which  latter  will  thus 
be  found  superior  in  importance  to  the  former.     Such  a  scale  is  that,  fay 
which  the  intelligent^  morale  and  immortal  nature  of  man  is  to  be  measuredi 
and  which  the  sacred  historian  calls,  a  formation  <  after  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God  ;'  a  scale  so  little  taken  into  the  contemplation  of  the 
science  of  mere  physics.     As  soon,  however,  as  that  moral  scale  of 
magnitude  once  supersedes  the  physical  scale  in  the  apprehensioD  of  the 
mind ;  as  soon  as  the  mind  perceives,  that  the  duration  of  that  intelligent 
moral  nature  infinitely  exceeds  the  vastest  *  epocha  of  nature*  which  the 
imagination  of  the  mineral  geology  can  represent  to  itself,  and  that, 
though  the  physical  nature  of  man  is  limited  to  a  very  small  measme  of 
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ttne,  yet  his  moral  nature  us  anlimited  in  time,  and  w9l  oodaM  all  the 
mountains  of  the  globe ;  it  then  perceives,  at  the  mua&  moment,  the 
ooonteHeit  quality  of  the  refleetion,  which  at  first  appeared  m  sublime 
and  so  humble,  so  profound  and  so  devout  The  sublimity  and  humility 
betray  themselves  to  be  the  disparagement  and  degradation  of  our  nature ; 
the  profundity  is  found  to  be  mere  surface,  and  the  devotion  to  be  a 
retrocession  from  the  light  of  revelation." 

If  the  comparison  of  man  with  mere  material  magnitude  will  not  then 
support  this  efibrt  to  effect  his  degradation,  and  to  shame  him  out  of  hii 
trust  in  the  loving  kindness  of  his  God ;  if  the  comparison  be  made 
between  things  which  have  no  relations  in  common,  and  is  therefore 
absurd ;  as  little  will  it  serve  this  unnatural  attempt  to  prostrate  man  to 
an  insect  rank,  and  to  inspire  him  with  reptile  feelings,  to  conclude  his 
insignificance  from  the  number  of  other  beings.  For  it  is  plain  that  their 
number  alters  not  his  real  character ;  he  is  still  immortal,  though  myriads 
beside  him  are  immortal,  and  still  he  has  his  deep  capacity  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain.  Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  care  of  God 
for  e€u:h  must  be  diminished  as  the  number  of  his  creatures  is  increased  ; 
there  is,  as  Mr.  Penn  has  stated  it,  neither  **  sense  nor  virtue"  in  such 
reflections  upon  the  littleness  of  man ;  and  they  imply,  indeed,  a  base 
and  an  unworthy  reflection  upon  the  supreme  Creator  himsdf,  as  though 
he  could  not  bestow  upon  all  the  beings  he  has  made  a  care  and  a  love 
adequate  to  their  circumstances.  What  man  is  with  respect  to  God,  can 
only  be  collected  from  the  Divine  procedures  toward  him ;  and  these 
are  sufficient  to  excite  the  devout  exclamations  of  the  psalmist,  <<  What 
ii  man  that  thou  art  ktndfitl  of  Mm  ?  or  the  son  of  man  that  thov 
visiTEST  him  V*  That  he  has  not  only  been  made  by  God,  but  that  he 
is  governed  by  hb  providence,  none  but  Atheists  will  deny ;  but  any 
argument  drawn  from  such  premises  as  the  above  would  conclude  as 
forcibly  against  providence,  as  it  can  be  made  to  conclude  against 
redemption.  <<  Our  Saviour,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  as  if  to  obviate 
objections  of  this  nature,  expresses  most  emphatically  the  superintending 
care  of  Providence,  when  he  teaches  that  it  is  God  who  adorns  the  grass 
of  the  field,  that  without  him  a  sparrow  falls  not  on  the  ground,  and  that 
ev^i  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered.  Yet  this  is  no  exaggeration ; 
but  must,  if  God  is  omniscient  and  almighty,  be  literally  true.  By  a 
stupendous  exuberance  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  production,  and 
by  an  apparatus  still  more  stupendous  (if  that  were  possible)  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  heat,  he  supplies  the  means  of  life  and  comfort  to 
the  short-lived  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  Can  it  then  appear  incredible ; 
nay,  does  not  this  consideration  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  he  has  also  prepared  the  means  of  eternal  happiness  for  beings, 
whom  he  has  formed  for  eternal  duration,  whom  he  has  endowed  with 
faculties  so  noble  as  those  of  the  human  soul,  and  for  whose  accommo 
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dation  chieflyy  during  their  present  state  of  trial,  he  has  provided  aU  tkc 
magnificence  of  this  sublunary  world?" 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration,  which  gives  a  sublime  and 
overwhelming  grandeur  to  the  Scripture  view  of  the  redemptioQ  of  the 
race  of  man,  and  of  which,  for  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  our  sacred 
writings,  infidel  philosophers  appear  never  to  have  entertained  the  leMt 
conception.  It  is  the  moral  connection  of  this  world  with  the  whok 
iniverse  of  intelligent  creatures  ;  and  the  <<  intention"  there  was  in  the 
Divine  mind  to  convey  to  other  beings,  by  the  history  and  great  results 
of  his  moral  government  over  one  branch  of  hie  universal  family,  a  view 
of  his  own  perfections  ;  of  the  duties  and  dangers  of  created  and  finite 
beings ;  of  transgression  and  holiness,  in  their  principles  and  in  their 
efifects ;  by  a  course  of  action  so  much  more  influential  than  abMtrad 
truth.  Intimations  of  diis  great  and  impressive  view  are  found  in  vaiioui 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  opens  a  scene  of  inconceivable 
moral  magnificence — ^  To  the  intent^  that  to  tJie  principalities  and  powers 
tfi  heaoenly  places  might  he  knoum  hy  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdum 
of  God."  (I) 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Mosaic  chronology,  that  it  fixes  the  en 
of  creation  only  about  four  thousand  years  earlier  than  the  Christian 
era ;  and  against  this,  evidence  has  been  brought  from  two  sources — 
the  chronology  of  certain  ancient  nations,  and  the  structure  of  the 
earth. 

The  objections  drawn  from  the  former  of  these  sources  have  of  late 
rapidly  weakened,  and  are  in  fact  given  up  by  many  whose  deference 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  very  slight,  though  but  a  few  years  ago 
nothing  was  more  confidently  urged  by  skeptical  writers  than  the  refii* 
tation  of  Moses  by  the  Chinese,  Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  chronologies, 
founded,  as  it  was  then  stated,  on  very  ancient  astronomical  observations 

(1)  **  In  thifl  our  first  period  of  exifltence,  our  eje  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the 
present  scene,  and  the  human  race  appears  one  great  and  separate  commanit j ; 
bnt  with  other  worlds,  and  other  communities,  we  probably  may,  and  every  arma- 
ment for  the  truth  of  our  religion  gives  us  reason  to  think  that  we  shall,  be  con- 
■ected  hereafter.  And  if  by  our  behaviour  we  may,  even  while  here,  as  our  Lord 
positively  affirms,  heighten  in  some  degree  the  felicity  of  angels,  our  salvation 
may  hereafter  be  a  matter  of  importance,  not  to  us  only,  but  to  many  other  orders 
of  immortal  beings.  They,  it  is  true,  will  not  suffer  for  our  guilt,  nor  be  rewarded 
lor  our  obedience.  But  it  is  not  absurd  to  imagine,  that  our  fall  and  recovery  may 
be  useful  to  them  as  an  example ;  and  that  the  Divine  grace  manifested  in  oar 
redemption  may  raise  their  adoration  and  gratitude  into  higher  raptures,  and 
quicken  their  ardour  to  iiiquire  with  ever  new  delight,  inio  the  dispensation^  of 
infinite  wisdom.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  It  derives  plausibility  from  many 
analogies  in  nature,  as  well  as  from  Holy  Writ,  which  represents  the  mystery  of 
our  redemption  as  an  object  of  curiosity  to  superior  beings,  and  our  repentance  ar 
an  ooeasion  of  their  joy.**  (Dr.  Beattib's  Evidences  of  the  Ckri&tUn  ReUgim 
See  also  Da.  CBAuuatf*8  Dtscomrses  en  the  Modem  Artrmmmy,) 
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pfeserved  to  the  present  day.  It  is  however  now  cleariy  proved,  that 
the  astronomical  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  « 
prodigious  antiquity  to  the  Hindoos,  have  been  calculated  backward ; 
(Cuvibr's  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;)  and  among  the  Chinese  the  earliest 
utronomical  observation  that  appears  to  rest  upon  good  grounds,  is  now 
found  to  be  one  made  not  more  than  two  thousand  nine  hundred  yean 
ago.  (Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth.)  As  for  the  conclusion  dravm 
irom  the  supposed  zodiacs  in  the  temples  of  Esneh  and  Dendara  in 
Egypt,  it  is  now  strongly  doubted  whether  the  figures  represented  upoD 
them  are  astronomical  or  mythological,  that  is,  whether  they  are  zodiacs 
at  all.  Their  astronomical  character  is  strongly  denied  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, a  late  traveller,  who  examined  them  with  great  care ;  and  who 
gives  large  reasons  for  his  opmion.  Even  if  the  astronomical  character 
^  these  assumed  zodiacs  be  allowed,  they  are  found  to  prove  nothing. 
M.  Biot,  an  eminent  French  mathematician,  has  recently  fixed  the  date 
of  the  oldest  of  them  at  only  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  years  before 
Christ. 

Against  the  excessive  antiquity  assigned  to  some  ancient  states,  or 
claimed  by  tliem,  the  science  of  geology  has  at  length  entered  its  pro- 
test ;  and  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  has  originated  chrono- 
logical objections  to  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  creation,  on  the  origin  of 
nations  it  has  made  a  fiiU  concession  to  the  history  of  the  Scriptures. 
Cuvier  observes — ^^  By  a  careful  investigation  of  what  has  taken  place 
OQ  the  surface  of  the  globe  since  it  has  been  laid  dry  for  the  last  time, 
and  its  continents  have  assumed  their  present  form,  at  least  in  such  parts 
as  are  somewhat  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  it  may  be  clearly 
seen  that  this  revolution,  and  consequently  the  establishment  of  our 
existing  societies,  could  not  have  been  very  ancient."  {Theory  of  the 
Earth.)  D'Aubuisson  remarks,  <<  that  the  soils  of  all  the  plains  were 
deposited  in  the  bosom  of  a  tranquil  water ;  that  their  actual  order  is 
only  to  be  dated  from  the  retreat  of  that  water ;  and  that  the  date  of 
that  period  is  not  very  ancient."  (Traite  de  Giognosie.)  "Dolomieu, 
Saussure,  De  Luc,  and  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  the  age, 
have  coincided  in  this  conclusion,  to  which  they  have  been  led  by  the 
evidence  of  various  monuments  and  natural  chronometers  which  the 
earth  exhibits ;  and  which  remain  perpetual  vouchers  for  the  veracity 
of  the  Mosaic  chronology,  with  respect  to  the  epocha  of  the  revolution 
which  the  Mosoical  histor}'  relates."  (2) 

(3)  PBifN*8  Comparative  Estimate^  ^e.  Professor  Jamieson,  in  his  Miner&lo. 
gical  Illustrations  of  Cuvier's  Theory,  observes,  "  Th^  front  of  Salisbury  Craigs 
Bmur  Eldlnburgh,  affords  a  fine  example  of  the  natural  chronometer,  described  in 
the  text.  The  acclivity  is  covered  with  loose  masses  that  have  fallen  from  the 
lull  itself;  and  the  quantity  of  debris  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  has 
alapfed  since  the  waters  of  th^  ocean  formerly  covered  the  neigfaboocing  coontiy 
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From  the  absence  of  all  counter  evidence  in  the  records  of  ancieat 
natiohs,  as  well  as  from  these  philosophical  conclusions,  which  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  concessions  made  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Ptotateuch,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  as  to  the  origin  of  natioos 
and  the  period  of  the  general  deluge,  the  testimony  of  Scripture  renuuM 
unshaken, 

Greology  has,  however,  objected  to  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  creatioB 
of  the  earth,  which  it  is  said  afibrds  a  period  too  limited  to  account  (or 
various  phenomena  which  modem  researches  have  brought  under  con- 
sideration. To  the  last  general  inundation  of  the  earth,  it  is  allowed, 
that  no  higher  a  date  can  be  assigned  than  that  which  Moses  ascribes  to 
the  flood  of  Noah ;  but  several  revolutions,  each  of  which  has  changed 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  contended  for,  separated  from  each  other 
by  long  intervals  of  time ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  assumed,  that  the  elemeDfa 
of  the  primitive  earths  were  contained  in  an  "  original  chaotic  fluid," 
and  that,  in  obeying  the  laws  of  the  aflinity  of  composition,  they  coalesced 
and  grouped  themselves  together  in  different  manners,  and  settled  them- 
selves into  order,  according  to  certain  laws  of  matter  after  an  tmcut^ 
oNs  series  of  ages.  These  are  the  views  of  Cuvier,  D'Aubuisson,  De 
Luc,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  this  subject ;  and  whatever  they 
themselves  might  intend,  they  have  been  made  use  of  by  infidels  to  dis- 
credit the  authority  of  the  sacred  historian.  It  has  been  replied,  that 
the  Bible  not  being  intended  to  teach  philosophy,  it  is  not  fair  to  try  it 
by  a  philosophical  standard.  This  however  cannot  be  maintained  in  the 
case  before  us,  though  the  observation  is  pertinent  in  others,  as  when 
the  sun  is  said  to  have  stood  still,  popular  language  being  adopted  to 
render  the  Scriptures  intelligible.  If  Moses  professes  by  Divine  inspi* 
ration  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world  was  framed, 
he  must  describe  the  facts  as  they  occurred ;  and  if  he  has  assigned  a 
date  to  its  creation  out  of  nothing,  that  date,  if  given  by  an  infallible 
authority,  cannot  be  contradicted  by  true  philosophy. 

To  allow  time  suflicient  for  the  gradual  processes  of  «  precipitation 
and  crystalization,"  by  which  the  first  formations  of  the  solid  earth  are 
said  to  have  been  efiected,  others  have  conceded  to  the  geologists  of 
this  class,  that  an  antiquity  of  the  earth  much  higher  than  that  which 
appears  on  the^oce  of  the  Mosaic  account  may  be  allowed  without  con- 
tradicting it,  and  be  even  deduced  from  it.  They  therefore  interpret 
the  "  days**  mentioned  in  the  flrst  chapter  of  Genesis  as  successive  pe* 
riods  of  ages,  and  the  evening  and  morning  of  those  days  are  made  the 

If  a  vast  period  of  time  had  elapsed  rince  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  nwnmftil 
Itt  present  aspect,  it  is  evident  that  long  ere  now  the  whole  of  this  hill  would 
have  been  enveloped  in  its  own  debris.  We  have  here  then  a  proof  of  the  oom- 
paratively  short  period  since  the  waten  left  the  snr&ce  of  the  globe,— n  period 
not  eiceeding  a  fbw  thousand  j^Moni.*' 
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begmnings  and  ends  of  those  imagined  periods.  (3)  This  interpretation 
is,  however,  too  forced  to  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  so  simple  a  narra- 
tive as  that  of  Moses ;  and  there  would  be  as  good  a  reason  for  thus 
extending  the  duration  of  the  term  <'  day**  whenever  it  occurs  in  his 
writings  to  an  indefinite  period,  to  the  destruction  of  all  chronological 
accuracy  and  of  all  sobriety  of  writing.  No  true  friend  of  revelation 
win  wish  to  see  Moses  defended  against  the  assaults  of  philosophy  in  a 
manner  which,  by  obliging  us  to  find  a  meaning  in  his  writings  far  re- 
mote from  the  view  of  general  readers,  would  render  them  inapplicable  ^ 
to  the  purpose  of  ordinary  instruction.  Beside,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  first  day  to  have  been  nf  indefinite  length,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand, 
or  a  million  of  years,  for  instance,  why  not  the  seventh,  the  Sabbath  also  t 
This  opinion  cannot  therefore  be  consistently  maintained,  and  we  must 
eoncJude  with  Rosenmuller,  <<  Dies  intelligendi  sunt  naturales,  quorum 
unusquisque  ab  un&  vesper^  incipiens,  altera  terminatur ;  quo  modo  Judsei, 
et  multi  alii  antiquissimi  popuU,  dies  numerarunt — that  we  are  to  under- 
stand natural  days;  each  of  which  commencing  from  one  evening  is 
terminated  by  the  next;  in  which  manner  the  Jews,  and  many  others  of 
the  most  ancient  nations,  reckoned  days." 

By  other  believers  in  revelation  who  have  allowed  the  two  principles 
laid  down  by  geologists  to  go  unquestioned,  viz.  the  original  liquidity  of 
the  earth,  holding  the  elements  of  all  the  subsequent  formations  in  a  state 
of  solution ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  long  course  of  ages  to  complete  those 
processes  by  which  the  earth  should  be  brought  into  a  fit  state,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  work  of  the  six  days,  which  in  that  case  must  be  confined 
to  mere  arrangement ;  another,  and  certainly  a  less  objectionable  inter- 
pretation  of  Moses  than  that  which  makes  his  natural  days  and  nights 
terms  for  indefinite  periods  of  time,  has  been  adopted.  <'  Does  Moses 
ever  say,  that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did  more 
at  the  time  alluded  to  than  transform  them  out  of  previously  existing 
materials  ?  Or  does  he  ever  say,  that  there  was  not  an  interval  of  many 
ages  between  the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  at  tfie  beginning ; 
and  those  more  detailed  operations  the  account  of  which  commences  at 
the  second  verse,  and  which  are  described  to  us  as  having  been  per- 
formed in  so  many  days  ?  Or,  finally,  does  he  ever  make  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  genealogies  of  man  went  any  farther  than  to  fix  the 
antiquity  of  the  species,  and,  of  consequence,  that  they  Icflthc  antiquity 

(3)  *'  Moat  readen  have  presumed,  thot  every  night  and  day  mentioned  in  the 
firat  chapter  of  Genesis  must  be  strictly  confined  to  the  term  of  twenty. four  hours, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Moses  never  intended  any  such  thing ;  for 
how  could  Moses  intend  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  day  to  its  present  length, 
before,  according  to  his  own  showing,  the  sun  had  begun  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night  7^    (Mantsll*s  Geology  of  Sugsex.) 
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of  the  globe  a  free  subject  for  the  speculatioDS  of  philosophers?  We  do 
Dot  pledge  ourselves  for  the  truth  of  one  or  all  of  these  suppositioiiay  nor 
is  it  necessary  we  should.  It  is  enough  that  any  of  them  is  iafinitiely 
more  rational,  than  the  rejection  of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  its  his- 
torical evidence.^  (Chalmbbs's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Reodatiom.) 
*<  As  to  the  period  when  this  mass  was  made,  Moses  only  says  that  it 
was  *  fit  the  beginnings' — a  period  this,  which  mi^t  have  been  a  miUka 
of  years  before  its  arrangement"  (Mantell's  Geology  of  Sussex.) 

To  all  these  suppositions,  though  not  unsupported  by  the  authority  of 
some  great  critics,  there  are  considerable  objections ;  and  if  the  difii- 
culty  of  reconcihng  geological  phenomena  with  the  Mosaic  chrcHK^ogf 
were  greater  than  it  appears,  none  of  them  ought  hastily  to  be  admitted. 
That  creation,  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  signifies  production  out  of 
nothing,  and  not  out  of  pre-existent  matter,  though  the  original  word 
may  be  used  in  both  senses,  is  made  a  matter  of  faith  by  the  Apostle 
Ptol,  who  tells  us,  *<  thai  the  things  which  are  seen^  were  not  made  tf 
things  which  do  aippear ;"  ^y\  sx  9aivo|ji^Gjv  ra  ^'kiiroiusva  /e^ovsveu ;  which 
is  sufficient  to  settle  that  point     By  the  same  important  passage  it  is 
also  determined,  that  <<the  worlds  were  produced  in  their  .ybrm,  as  wdl 
as  substance^  instantly  out  of  nothing ;  or  it  would  not  be  true,  that  ihey 
were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."    *'  The  apostle  states  that 
these  things  were  not  made  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter;  for,  if  they  were^ 
that  matter,  however  extended  or  modified,  must  appear  in  that  thing  into 
which  it  is  compounded  and  modified ;  therefore  it  could  not  be  said, 
that  the  things  which  are  seen^  are  not  made  of  things  that  appear :  and 
he  shows  us  also,  by  these  words,  that  the  present  mundane  fabric  was 
not  formed  or  re-formed  from  one  .anterior,  as  some  suppose."   (Dr.  A 
Clarke  in  loc,)    No  interval  of  time  is  allowed  in  the  account  of  the 
creation  by  Moses,  between  the  creating  and  the  framing  of  the  worlds, 
(that  is,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  simply,)  so  created  and  firamed  at 
once  by  the  word  of  God.     Tlie  natural  sense  too  of  the  phrase  *^  in  the 
beginning,^^  is  also  thus  preserved.     Thrown  back,  so  to  speak,  into 
eternity  without  reference  to  time  it  has  no  meaning,  or  at  best  a  very 
obscure  one ;  but  connected  with  time^  the  commencement  of  our  mun* 
dane  chronology,  it  has  a  definite  and  obvious  sense.     Moses  begins  his 
reckoning  from  the  first  creative  act; — from  the  creation  of  the  <^  heavens 
and  the  earth,"  which  was  therefore  a  part  of  the  woric  of  the  first  natu- 
ral  day.     "  In  the  first  of  these  natural  days,  the  whole  mineral  fidnic 
of  this  globe  was  formed  at  once,  of  such  size  and  figure,  with  such  pro- 
perties, in  such  proportions  to  space,  and  with  such  arrangement  of  its 
materials,  as  most  conduced  to  the  ends  for  which  God  created  it"  (4) 

(4)  This  view  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  favourite  notion  of  certain  mo- 
dem geologists  of  a  primitire  chaotic  ocean,  containing  like  that  of  the  heatbei 
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It  will  now  be  observed,  that  if  such  interpretatioos  of  the 
account  cannot  be  allowed,  the  decisions  of  Scripture  and  some  of  the 
modem  speculations  in  geology,  must  be  left  directly  to  oppose  each 
other,  and  that  their  hostility  on  this  point  cannot  be  softened  by  the 
advocates  of  accommodation.  On  this  account  no  alarm  need  be  felt 
by  the  believer,  ^^for  there  is  no  counsel  against  the  Lord ;"  and  the 
progress  of  true  philosophy  will  ever,  in  the  result,  add  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  revelation.  On  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  geology  has 
been  compelled  already  to  give  its  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Moses, 
and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  a  similar  testimony  will 
be  educed  from  it,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  globe. 

In  what  it  now  opposes  that  authority,*  it  may  serve  to  rebuke  the 
dogmatism  with  which  it  has  disputed  the  Scriptures,  to  observe,  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  science  itself  is  not  yet  half  a  century  old,  and  is 
conversant,  not  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  only,  but  with  its  interior 
strata,  which  have  been  as  yet  but  partiaUy  examined.  It  is  therefore 
too  early  to  theorize  with  so  much  confidence ;  and  the  eager  manner 
in  which  its  hasty  speculations  have  been  taken  up  against  the  Mosaic 
account,  can  only  remind  thinking  men  of  the  equally  eager  manner  in 
which  the  chronologies  of  China  and  Hindostan,  and  the  supposed 
zodiacs  of  Egyptian  temples  were  once  caught  at,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  we  may  justly  fear  from  the  same  motives.  It  will,  indeed,  be  time 
enough  to  enter  into  a  formal  defence  of  Moses,  when  geologists  agree 
among  themselves  on  leading  principles.  Cuvier  gives  rather  an 
amusing  account  of  the  odd  and  contradictory  speculations  of  his 
scientific  brethren ;  (Theory ,  by  Jamieson,  page  41-47 ;)  all  of  which 
he  of  course  condemns,  and  fancies  himself,  as  they  all  fancied  them- 
selves before  him,  a  successful  theorist.  The  vehemence  with  which 
the  two  great  rival  geological  sects,  the  Neptunian  and  Plutonian,  have 
disputed,  to  a  degree  almost  unprecedented  in  the  modem  age  of  philo- 

poets,  the  elements  of  all  things ;  a  notion  which  those  who  wish  to  reconcile 
the  account  of  Genesis  with  the  modern  geology  have  been  willing  to  concede  to 
them,  on  the  ground  that  Moses  has  said  that  the  earth  was  **  toithout  form  and 
void."  But  thej  have  not  considered  that  it  was  "  the  earthy**  not  a  liquid  mass, 
which  is  thus  characterized ;  circumfused  with  water,  it  is  trae,  but  not  mingled 
with  it.  The  LXX  render  the  phrase  in3)  inn,  toku  vabohu,  aopam,  cat  oKaraaKn 
m^osi  invisible  and  unfurnished, — invisible  both  because  of  the  darkness,  and  the 
water  which  covered  it,  and  unfurnished,  because  destitute  as  yet  of  vegetablee 
and  animals.  **  It  is  wonderful,**  says  Rosenmuller,  **how  so  many  interpreters 
could  imagine  that  a  chaos  was  described  in  the  words  ^7^3)  v\r\^  tohu  vabohu. 
This  notion  unquestionably  took  its  origin  from  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  which  were  transferred,  by  those  interpreters,  to  Moses.**  Thoee 
fictions  ground  themselves,  we  may  add,  upon  traditions  received  from  the  earli- 
est times;  but  the  additions  of  po€^c  &ncy  are  not  to  be  applied  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures.     ^ 
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0ophy,  adds  but  little  authority  to  the  dedsions  of  either,  ihasmuch  as 
the  coDteat  is  grounded  upon  an  assumed  knowledge  of  fiicts,  and  there, 
fore  shows  that  the  facts  themselves  are  but  indistinctly  apprehended  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  that  the  collection  of  phenomena  oo 
both  sides  still  need  to  be  arranged  and  systemoHxedj  under  the  guidance 
of  some  calm,  and  modest,  and  master  mind.  (5) 

In  all  these  speculations  it  is  observable,  that  it  is  assumed  at  once 
that  philosophy  and  the  Mosaic  account  are  incompatible,  and  generaly 
without  any  pains  having  been  taken  to  understcuid  that  account  itsel£ 
Tet  as  that  account  professes  to  be  from  one  whp  was  both  the  author 
and  the  tDttness  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  it  mi^t  have  been  sap- 
posed  that  the  aid  of  testimony  would  have  been  gladly  brought  to 
induction.  An  able  work  has  been  recently  published  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  who  has  at  once  reproved  the  bold  philosophy 
which  excludes  the  operation  of  God,  and  employs  itself  only  among 
second  causes ;  and  has  unfolded  the  Mosaic  account  of  two  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth,  one  of  which  took  place  when  **  the  waters  were 
gathered  into  one  place,"  and  the  other  at  the  deluge,  <<when  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  (6)  and  has  applied  them 
to  account  for  those  phenomena  which  have  been  made  to  require  a 
theory  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sacred  historian.  (7) 

Voltaire  objected  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  account,  that  it  has 
represented  a  solid  firmament  to  have  been  formed,  in  which  the  stars 
are  fixed  as  in  a  wall  of  adamant.     Thb  objection  was  made  in  igno- 

(5)  Mens.  L.  A.  Nkcker  db  Saussurb,  (Voyage  en  Ecotse^)  speakingr  of  the 
dispute!  between  the  Wemerians  and  Huttonians,  says,  **The  former  availed 
theinNoWoR  of  the  ascendancy  which  a  more  minute  study  of  minerals  afforded, 
to  doproctato  the  observations  of  their  adversaries.  They  denied  the  existence 
of  facta  which  tho  latter  had  discovered,  or  they  tried  to  sink  their  importance 
Hence  it  happened  that  phenomena,  important  to  the  natural  history  of  the  earth, 
have  never  been  made  known  and  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by 
geologrists  most  capable  of  estimating  their  consequences.** 

(6)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

(7)  A  scientific  jonmal  of  grent  reputation,  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution,  has 
made  an  honourable  disclaimer  of  those  theories  which  contradict  the  Scriptures, 
and  speaks  in  commendation  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Penn :  **  We  are  not  inclined, 
even  if  we  had  time,  to  enter  into  the  comparative  merits  of  the  fire  and  water 
fancies,  miscalled  theories ;  but  we  hare  certain  old-fashioned  prejudices,  which, 
in  these  enlightened  days  of  skepticism  and  infidelity,  will  no  doubt  be  set  dowp 
as  mightily  ridiculous,  but  which,  nevertheless,  induce  us  to  pause  before  we 
acquiesce  either  in  the  one  or  the  other.  There  ts  another  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  structure,  on  principles  at  least  as  rational,  in 
a  philosophical  light,  as  either  the  Plutonian  or  Neptunian ;  and  inasmuch  as  it 
is  more  consistent  with,  and  founded  on,  sacred  history,  incomparably  superior. 
(See  Mr.  GRjjnriLLE  PsifN*B  Comparative  BMtimaie  of  the  Mineral  and  Mooaical 
OoologiM/*) 
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ranee  of  the  import  of  the  original  word  rendered  fcrmamenium  by  the 
Vulgate>  and  which  signifies  an  expanse^  referring  evidently  to  the 
atipospl^rc.  The  Septuagint  seems  to  have  rendered  tp'\  by  ^spffufxa, 
which  signifies  a  firm  support^  with  reference  to  the  office  of  the  atmoci- 
phere,  to  keep  up,  as  efiectually  as  by  some  sotid  support,  the  waters 
contained  in  the  clouds.  The  account  of  Moses  is  philosophically  true ; 
the  expanded  or  diffiised  atmosphere  *<  divides  the  waters  from  the 
waters,"  the  waters  in  the  clouds  from  the  waters  of  the  earth  and 
sea ;  and  the  objection  only  shows  ignorance  of  the  original  language, 
or  inattention  to  it. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  relation  which 
represents  light  as  created  on  the  first  day,  and  the  sun  not  until  the 
fourth ;  it  would  be  wearisome  to  give  the  various  solutions  which  have 
been  offered.  One  of  the  most  recent,  that  which  supposes  the  creation 
of  latent  heat  and  light  to  be  spoken  of,  cannot  certainly  be  maintained ; 
for  the  light  which  on  the  first  day  obeyed  the  sublime  fiat,  was  not 
latent,  but  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  collected  itself  into  a  body  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  distinction  between  day  and  night,  which,  had  it 
been  either  in  a  latent  state,  or  every  where  diffused  in  an  excited  form, 
could  not  have  been  effected.  The  difficulty,  however,  so  far  from 
discrediting  the  Mosaic  account,  afibrds  it  a  striking  confirmation.  Had 
it  been  compiled  under  popular  notions,  it  never  could  have  entered  the 
mind  of  man,  drawing  all  his  philosophy  from  the  optical  appearances 
of  nature  only,  that  Ught,  sufficient  to  form  the  distinction  between  day 
and  night,  should  have  been  created  independent  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the  account  was  received  either  from  inspi. 
ration,  or  from  a  tradition  pure  from  its  original  fountain,  and  which 
had  flowed  on  to  the  time  of  Moses,  unmixed  with  popular  corruptions. 

"  Sir  William  Herschel,"  says  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  "  has  discovered 
that  the  body  of  the  sun  is  an  opaque  substance ;  and  that  the  splendid 
matter  which  dispenses  to  the  world  lig?U  and  JieeUj  is  a  luminous  atmos^ 
phere,  (Phil  Trans,  for  1795,  p.  46 ;  and  for  1801,  p.  265,)  attached 
to  its  surface,  figuratively,  though  not  physically,  asjiame  is  attached  to 
the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  a  torch.  So  that  the  creation  of  the  sun,  as  a 
part  of  *  the  host  of  heaven/  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  creation  of 
light ;  and,  conversely,  the  creation  of  light  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  creation  of  the  body  of  the  sun.  In  the  first  creation  of  <  the  heaven 
and  the  earth/  therefore,  not  the  planetary  orbs  oiily,  but  the  solar  orb 
itself  was  created  in  darkness;  awaiting  the  light,  which,  by  one  simple 
Divine  operation,  was  to  be  communicated  at  once  to  all.  When  then 
the  almighty  Word,  in  commanding  Ught,  commanded  the^r^  illumina- 
tion of  the  solar  atmosphere,  its  new  light  was  inunediately  caught,  and  re- 
fleeted  throughout  space,  by  all  the  members  of  the  planetary  system.  And 
well  may  we  imagine,  that,  in  ihntjtrst,  sudden,  and  magnificent  illumi. 
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nation  of  the  universe,  *the  morning  tiars  sang  togeiherf  and  the  mms  rf 
God  shouted  for  joy,^  ^^  Job  xxxviii,  7. 

But  if  the  discovery  of  Herschel  be  real,  the  passage  just  quoted 
supposes  the  solar  orb  to  have  been  invested  with  its  luminom  atmos- 
phere on  the  first  day,  and  the  difficulty  in  question  still  r^nains 
untouched,  though  it  admirably  explains  how  **  the  heavens,*'  thai  is, 
our  solar  system,  should  be  created  by  one  act,  and  yet  that  it  should 
require  a  second  fiat  to  invest  them  with  light.  Another  way  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulty  is,  that  the  lights  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  on 
the  fourth  day,  were  not  on  that  day  actually  created,  bat  determined  to 
certain  uses.  Thus  Rosenmuller :  **  If  any  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew,  and  free  from  any  previous  bias  of  his  judg- 
ment, will  read  the  words  of  this  article  in  their  natural  connection,  he 
will  immediately  perceive  that  they  import  tJie  direction  or  determint^iim 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  certain  uses  which  they  weretosuppLy  to  the  earik. 
The  words  niMD  ^n^>  are  not  to  be  separated  from  the  rest,  or  to  be  ren< 
dered ^/Ean<  luminaria, — let  there  be  lights;  that  is,  let  lights  he  made; 
but  rather,  let  Ughts  be,  that  is,  serve  in  the  expanse  of  heaven — inserviant 
in  expanso  cmlorum^-for  distinguishing  between  day  and  night ;  and  Id 
them  be,  or  serve,  for  signs,  ^c*  For  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  veri> 
n^n  to  be,  in  construction  with  the  prefix  ^i  for,  is  generally  employed 
to  express  the  direction  or  determination  of  a  thing  to  an  end ;  and  not 
the  production  of  the  thing:  e.  g.  Num.  x,  81 ;  Zech.  viii,  19,  and  in 
many  other  places." 

To  this  there  is  an  obvious  objection,  that  it  does  not  assign  any  work 
properly  speaking,  to  the  fourth  day ;  and  how,  when  neither  being  was 
on  that  day  given  to  them,  nor  any  change  efiected  in  their  qualities  or 
relations,  the  lights  could  be  determined  to  certain  uses  except  by  giving 
information  of  their  uses  to  men,  cannot  be  conceived ;  and  as  yet  man 
was  not  created.  Mr.  Penn  indeed  supposes  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
had  been  hid  from  the  earth  till  the  fourth  day  by  vapours ;  that  then 
they  were  for  the  first  time  dispelled  ;  and,  as  he  eloquently  says,  ^  the 
amazing  calendar  of  the  heavens,  ordained  to  serve  for  the  notation  of 
time  in  all  human  concerns,  civil  and  religious,  so  long  as  time  and 
man  should  continue,  was  therefore  to  be  now  first  unfolded  to  the 
earth,  with  all  the  visible  indices  of  time  by  which  its  measures  were 
thereafter  to  be  marked,  distinguished,  and  computed ;  and  the  splendid 
cause,  which  had  hitherto  issued  its  efiect  of  light  through  an  interposed 
medium,  was  to  dispense  that  light  to  the  earth  inomediately,  in  the  full 
manifestation  of  its  effiilgence." 

The  notion,  that  the  earth  was  firom  the  first  to  the  fourth  day  envek>ped 
with  vapour,  so  that,  as  in  a  fog,  the  distinction  of  day  and  night  was 
manifest,  though  the  celestial  orbs  were  not  visible,  is  however  assumed, 
and  does  not  appear  quite  philosophical  *  and  though  the  dii^iersioii  of 
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these  vapours  from  the  atmosphere  assigns  a  toor&  to  the  fourth  day,  it 
■carcely  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  accord  with  the  language 
of  the  history.  It  would  be  better  to  suppose  with  others,  that  on  the 
fourth  day  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  commenced,  which  till  then 
merely  turned  upon  its  axis,  and  with  it  the  annual  motion  of  the  moon 
acd  planets  in  their  orbits, — that  wonderfully  rapid  and  yet  regular  flight 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  so  awfully  displays  the  power  of  the  great 
Artificer  in  communicating,  and  constantly  feeding,  the  mighty  impulse, 
and  which  is  so  essential  to  the  measurement  of  time,  that  without  it  the 
*'  lights^  could  not  be,  or  senCj  **  for  signs  and  for  seasons,"  and  "  for" 
sciemn  "  da3r8,"  religious  festivals,  and  the  conunemoration  of  important 
events,  and  ^  for  years."  A  sublime  work  is  thus  assigned  to  the  fourth 
day,  and  the  difficulty  seems  mainly  to  be  removed :  but  whether  some 
vicrfence  is  not  done  to  the  letter  of  the  account,  may  still  be  doubted ; 
and  the  difficulty  which  proves,  as  we  have  seen,  if  admitted  in  its  full 
force,  more  for  the  Mosaic  relation  than  against  it,  had  better  be  retained 
than  one  iota  of  the  strict  grammatical  and  contextual  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture be  suffered  to  pass  away. 

Several  objections  have  been  made  at  different  times  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  deluge.     The  fact  however  is  not  only  preserved  in  the 
traditions  of  all  nations,  as  we  have  imready  seen ;  but  after  all  the  phi- 
losophical  arguments  which  were  formerly  urged  against  it,  philosophy  -* 
has  at  length  acknowledged  that  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  must 
have  been  submerged  under  water.     ^Not  only,"  says  Kirwan,  ^in 
every  region  of  Europe,  but  also  of  both  the  old  and  new  continents, 
immense  quantities  of  marine  shells,  either  dispersed  or  collected,  have 
been  discovered."     This  and  several  other  facts  seem  to  prove,  that  at 
least  a  great  part  of  the  present  earth  was,  before  the  last  general  con- 
vulsion to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  bed  of  an  ocean  which,  at 
that  time,  was  withdrawn  from  it     Other  facts  seem  also  to  prove  with 
sufficient  evidence,  that  this  was  not  a  gradual  retirement  of  the  waters 
which  once  covered  the  parts  now  inhabited  by  men ;  but  a  violent  one, 
such  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  brief,  but  emphatic  relation  of  Moses. 
Tlie  violent  action  of  water  has  lefl  its  traces  in  various  undisputed  phe- 
nomena.     "  Stratified  mountains  of  various  heights  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  both  continents,  in  and  between  whose  strata 
yarious  substances  of  marine,  and  some  vegetables  of  terrestrial  origin 
repose  either  in  their  natural  state,  or  petrified."  (Kirwan's  Geological 
Essays,)    **  To  overspread  the  plains  of  the  arctic  circle  with  the  sheUs 
of  Indian  seas,  and  with  the  bodies  of  elephants  and  rhinoceri,  surrounded 
by  masses  of  submarine  vegetation ;  to  accumulate  on  a  single  spot,  as 
at  La  Bolca,  in  promiscuous  confusion,  the  marine  productions  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  what  conceivable  instrument  would  be  efficacious 
hot  the  rush  of  mighty  waters?"  (QisBOBini's  <<  Vulitnony  of  J^utural 
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Theology!^  &;c.)  These  facts,  about  which,  there  is  no  di^nite,  and 
which  are  acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  each  of  the  prevailing 
geological  theories,  give  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the  deluge  of  Noah, 
in  which  '*  ihe  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up^  and  finom 
which  precisely  such  phenomena  might  be  expected  to  follow.  To  this 
may  be  added,  though  less  decisive  in  proof,  yet  certainly  strong  as 
presumptive  evidence,  that  the  yery. aspect  of  the  earth's  surface  ezhibili 
interesting  marks  both  of  the  violent  action,  and  the  rapid  subsidence  . 
of  waters ;  as  well  as  affords  a  most  interesting  instance  of  the  Divine 
goodness  in  converting  what  was  ruin  itself,  into  utility^  and  beaUtjf, 
The  great  frame  work  of  the  varied  surface  of  the  habitable  eaith  was 
probably  laid  by  a  more  powerful  agency  than  that  of  water ;  eidier 
when  on  the  third  day  the  waters  under  the  heavens  were  gathered 
into  one  place,  and  the  crust  of  the  primitive  earth  was  broken  down  lo 
receive  them,  so  that  "  the  dry  land  might  appear ;"  or  by  those  migfa^ 
convulsions  which  appear  to  have  accompanied  the  general  deluge ;  but 
the  rounding,  so  to  speak,  of  what  was  rugged,  where  the  sufastance 
was  yielding,  and  the  graceful  undulations  of  hill  and  dale  which  so 
frequently  present  themselves,  were  probably  effected  by  the  retiiing 
waters.  The  flood  has  passed  away ;  but  the  soils  which  it  deposited 
remain ;  and  the  valleys  through 'which  its  last  streams  were  drawn  off 
to  the  ocean,  with  many  an  eddy  and  sinuous  course,  still  exist,  exhibit- 
ing visible  proofs  of  its  agency,  and  impressed  with  forms  so  adapted  to 
the  benefit  of  man,  and  oflen  so  gratifying  to  the  finest  taste,  that  when 
the  flood  "  tumedy^  it  may  be  said  to  have  "  left  a  blessing  behind  it" 

Thus  the  objections  once  made  to  ihe  fact  of  a  general  'deluge  have 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  progress  of  philosophical  knowledge ;  and 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  nearly  given  up,  like  the  former  notion  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  race  of  men,  founded  on  the  Chinese  and 
Egyptian  chronologies  and  pretended  histories.  Philosophy  has  even  at 
last  found  out  that  there  is  sufHcient  water  in  the  ocean,  if  called  forth, 
to  overflow  the  highest  mountains  to  the  height  given  by  Moses,  a  con- 
clusion which  it  once  stoutly  denied.  Keill  formerly  computed  that 
twenty-eight  oceans  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  we  are  now 
informed  <<  that  a  farther  progress  in  mathematical  and  physical  know- 
ledge  has  shown  the  different  seas  and  oceans  to  contain  at  least  forty- 
eight  times  more  water  than  they  were  then  supposed  to  do ;  and  thai 
the  mere  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body  of  the  ocean  to 
a  degree  no  greater  than  marine  animals  live  in,  in  the  shallow  teas 
between  tlie  tropics,  would  so  expand  it  as  more  than  to  produce  the 
height  above  the  mountains  stated  in  the  Mosaic  account."  As  to  the 
deluge  of  Noah,  therefore,  infidelity  has  almost  entirely  lost  the  aid  of 
philosophy  in  frammg  objections  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ark,  and  the  preservation  of  the  animak 
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lained  in  it,  are  however  still  the  subject  of  occasional  ridicule,  though 
with  little  foundation.  Dr.  Hales  proves  the  ark  to  have  been  of  the 
burthen  of  42,413  tons,  and  asks,  **  Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  sufficieiit 
to  contain  eight  persons,  and  about  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifly  pair  of  four-footed  animals,  (a  number  to  which,  according  to  M« 
Bufibn,  all  the  various  distinct  species  may  be  reduced,)  together  with 
all  the  subsistence  necessary  for  a  twelvemonth,  with  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under  water?  AD 
these  various  animals  were  controlled  by  the  power  of  Grod,  whote 
special  agency  is  supposed  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  <  the  lion  wai 
made  to  lie  down  with  the  kid.' " 

Whether  Noah  was  commanded  to  bring  with  him,  into  the  aik,  a 
pair  of  (til  living  creatures,  zoologically  and  numerically  considered,  hat 
been  doubted ;  and  as  during  the  long  period  between  the  creation  and 
the  flood,  animals  must  have  spread  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  the 
antediluvian  earth,  and  certain  animals  would,  as  now,  probably  become 
indigenous  to  certain  climates,  the  pairs  saved  must  in  such  cases  have 
travelled  from  immense  distances.  Of  such  marches  no  intimation  is 
given  in  the  history ;  and  this  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  the  «nim^|f 
which  Noah  was  *<  to  bring  with  him"  into  the  ark,  were  the  animal^ 
clean  and  unclean,  of  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  which,  from 
the  evident  capacity  of  the  ark,  must  have  been  in  great  variety  and 
number.  The  terms  used,  it  is  true,  are  universal ;  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory  to  know  that  if  the  largest  sense  of  them  be  taken,  there  was  ample 
accommodation  in  the  ark.  Nevertheless,  universal  terms  in  Scripture 
are  not  always  to  be  taken  mathematically ;  and  in  the  vision  of  Peter, 
the  phrase  'usavra.  ra  Tsrpa/^oba,  rfi^  yr\^ — "  ail  the  four'/ooted  beasts  of 
the  earth^^  must  be  understood  of  ^varii  generis  quadrupedes^"  aa 
Schleusner  paraphrases  it.  In  this  case  we  may  easily  account  for  the 
exuviae  of  animals,  whose  species  no  longer  exist,  and  which  have  bc«ii 
discovered  in  vsurious  places.  The  number  of  such  extinct  species  baa 
probably  been  greatly  overrated  by  Cuvier ;  but  of  the  fact  to  a  coo- 
aiderable  extent,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  thai 
we  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  the  limited  interpretation  of  the  command  to 
Noah  respecting  the  animals  to  be  preserved  in  the  ark,  in  order  to 
account  for  this  fact;  for  without  adopting  the  totally  unscriptural 
theory  of  a  former  world ;  or  of  more  general  revolutions  of  the  earth 
than  the  Scriptures  state,  (partial  ones  afiecting  large  districts  may  have 
taken  place,)  we  know  of  no  principle  in  the  word  of  God  which  should 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  all  the  animals  which  God  at  first  created 
diould  be  preserved  to  the  end  of  time.  In  many  countries  whole  species 
of  wild  animals  have  perished  by  the  progress  of  cultivation,  a  proee« 
which  must  ultimately  produce  the  utter  extinction  of  the  same  spedap 
every  where.     The  offices  which  many  other  creatures  were  designed  lb 
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fiilfil  ill  the  ecfinoniy  of  nature,  may  have  terminated  with  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  parts  they  have  chiefly  inhabited  are  placed. 
So  it  might  be  before  the  flood,  and  in  many  places  since.  Thus  then 
the  ezuviffi  of  extinct  species  may  be  expected  to  present  themselves. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  if  we  suppose  that  during  the  antediluvian  period, 
animals  of  various  kinds  had  located  themselves  in  different  portions  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  different  climates  of  the  primitive  earth ;  and  that,  of 
the  terrestrial  animals  become  indigenous  to  parts  of  the  earth  distant  from 
Noah  and  the  inhabited  world,  some  species  were  not  received  into  the 
ark,  their  remains  will  also  occasionally  be  discovered,  and  present  the 
proof  of  modes  of  animated  existence  not  now  to  be  paralleled.  Among 
fossil  remains  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  human 
skeletons,  or  but  few,  and  those  in  recent  formations,  have  been  found. 
The  reason  however  is  not  difficult  to  furnish.  If  we  admit  that  the 
present  continents  were  the  bottom  of  the  antediluvian  ocean,  and  that 
the  ocean  has  changed  its  place ;  then  the  former  habitations  of  men  are 
submerged,  and  their  remains  are  beyond  human  reach.  If  any  part 
of  the  antediluvian  earth  still  remains,  it  is  probably  that  region  to  which 
Noah  and  his  family  were  restored  from  the  ark ;  and  in  those  countxiea, 
geology  has  not  commenced  its  interior  researches,  and  such  foaal 
remains  may  there  exist.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  human 
race  and  the  inferior  animals,  that  while  the  latter  for  near  two  thousand 
years  were  roaming  over  the  wide  earth,  the  former  confined  themselves 
to  one  region ;  for  those  extravagant  calculations  as  to  the  population 
of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  which  some  have  made,  cannot  be 
maintained  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on  which  they  professedly 
rest ;  since  it  is  certain  that  they  represent  Noah  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  to  the  whole  existing  <<  tcorhT^  of  men,  during  the  time  the 
ark  was  preparing,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  human  race 
must  therefore  have  lived,  however  populous,  in  the  same  region,  and 
been  either  in  personal  communication  with  him,  or  within  reach  of  the 
distinct  report  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  that  great  and  public  act  of  his 
(kith,  the  preparing  of  the  ark,  <<  by  the  which  he  condemned  the  tDorld, 
and  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith.**  Even  Cuvier 
gives  it  as  a  reason  why  human  skeletons  are  not  found  in  a  fossil  state, 
<<that  the  place  which  men  then  inhabited  may  have  sunk  into  the 
dhyas,  and  that  the  bones  of  that  destroyed  race  may  yet  remain  buried 
onder  the  bottom  of  some  actual  seas." 


Such  are  the  leading  evidences  of  the  truth  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures, 
ud  of  the  religious  system  which  they  unfold,  from  the  first  promise 
made  to  the  first  fallen  man,  to  its  perfected  exhibition  in  the  New 
Teitament.     The  Christian  will  review  these  solid  and  imroovaUe 
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foundations  of  his  faith  with  UDUtteraUe  joy.  They  leave  none  of  his 
moral  interests  unprovided  for  in  time ;  they  set  before  him  a  certain 
and  a  felicitous  immortality.  The  skeptic  and  the  infidel  may  be  en- 
treated, by  every  compassionate  feeling,  to  a  more  serious  consideration 
of  the  evidences  of  this  Divine  system,  and  the  difficulties  and  hopeless- 
ncss  of  their  own ;  and  they  ought  to  be  reminded,  in  the  words  of  a 
modem  writer,  ^  If  Chrisfianity  be  true,  it  is  tremendously  true."  Let 
them  turn  to  an  insulted,  but  yet  a  merciful  Saviour,  who  even  now 
prays  for  his  blasphemers,  in  the  words  he  once  addressed  to  Heaven  in 
behalf  of  his  murderers,  Fathkr,  forgive  them;  fob  they  khow 

NOT  WHAT  they  DO  ! 


Note  A. — Page  252. 

From  the  work  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  following^  extracte  will  be  vead  with 
interest. 

Mr.  Fenn  Bret  oontroverte  the  notion  of  those  ^ologists  who  think  that  the 
earth  was  originally  a  fluid  mass ;  and  as  they  plead  the  authority  of  Sir  I.  New- 
ton, who  u  said  to  have  concluded  from  its  figure,  (an  ohttue  spkeroid,)  that  it 
was  originally  a  yielding  mass,  Mr.  Penn  shows  that  this  was  only  put  hjrpothe- 
tically  by  him  ;  and  that  he  has  laid  it  down  expressly  as  his  belief,  not  that  there 
was  first  a  chaotic  ocean,  and  then  a  gradual  process  of  first  formations,  but  that 
**  God  at  the  beginning  formed  all  material  things  of  such  figures  and  propertiea 
as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;**  and  that  he  judged  it 
to  be  unphilosophical  to  ascribe  them  to  any  mediate  or  secondary  cause,  such 
as  laws  of  nature  operating  in  a  chaos.  Mr.  Penn  then  proceeds  to  show,  that, 
though  what  geologists  call  first  formations  may  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  produced  by  a  procetSt  say  of  crystalization,  or  any  other,  that  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  not  formed  by  the  immediate  act  of  God,  as  we  are  taught  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  he  confirms  this  by  examples  from  the  firtt  formations  in  the 
animal  and  Tcgotable  kingdoms,  and  contends  that  the  first  formations  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  must  come  under  the  same  rule.  "  If  a  bone  of  the^sf  created 
man  now  remained,  and  were  mingled  with  other  bones  pertaming  to  a  generated 
race ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  an 
anatomist,  what  opinion  and  judgment  would  its  sensible  phenomena  suggest,  re- 
specting  the  mode  of  lis  first  formation^  and  what  would  be  his  conclusion  ?  If 
ho  were  unapprized  of  its  true  origin,  his  mind  would  see  nothing  in  its  sensible 
phenomena  but  the  laws  of  ossification  ;  just  as  the  mineral  geology  *  sees  nothing 
in  the  details  of  the  formation  of  minerals,  but  precipitations,  crystalixations, 
and  dissolutions.''  (J)* Aubuisson,  i,  pp.  336-7.)  He  would  therefore  naturally 
pronounce  of  this  bone,  as  of  all  the  other  bones,  that  its  *  fibres  were  originally 
soft,*  until,  in  the  shelter  of  the  maternal  womb,  it  acquired  *  the  hardness  of  a 
cartilage,  and  then  of  bone,*  that  this  effect  *  was  not  produced  at  once,  or  in  a 
very  short  time,*  but '  by  degrees;*  that,  afler  birth,  it  increased  in  hardness  *by 
the  continual  addition  of  ossifying  matter,  until  it  ceased  to  grow  at  all* 

**  Physically  tnu  as  this  reasoning  would  appear,  it  would  nevertheless  be  mo. 
raUy  and  really  false.   Why  would  it  be  false  7     Because  it  concluded,  firom  mere 
semsMe  pheiunnena,  to  the  ccrtetnty  of  a  fact  which  could  not  be  established  by 
the  evidence  of  sensible  phenomena  ahns;  namely,  ths  mode  of  the  first  fonna 
tioa  of  the  substance  of  oreatad  bone. 
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**  Let  vs  proMfld  from  animal  to  vegetable  matter;  and  let  ua  consider  ih»  fint 
araaUd  tree,  under  which  the  created  man  first  repoaed,  and  from  which  he  ga- 
thered  hia  firat  fruit.  That  tree  must  hare  had  a  etem,  or  trunk,  throofrh  whieh 
the  joicea  were  oonYejed  from  the  root  to  the  fruit,  and  by  which  it  was  aUe  to 
auatain  the  branchea  upon  which  the  fruit  grew. 

**  If  a  portion  of  this  created  tree  now  remained,  and  if  a  aection  of  its  wood 
Were  to  be  mingled  with  other  sections  of  propagated  trees,  and  aubmitted  to  the 
inapection  and  examination  of  a  naturalist ;  what  opinion  and  judgment  woqU 
Us  senmhU  phenomena  suggest  to  him,  respecting  the  mode  of  its/r«t  farmatioa; 
and  what  would  be  his  conclusion?  If  he  were^ unapprised  of  its  true  origin, 
his  mind  would  see  tiotAtii^  iu  its  eenmble  phenomena,  but  the  laws  of  lignifi- 
cation ;  just  as  the  mineral  geologist  *  sees  nothing  in  the  details  of  the  formations 
of  primitive  rock,  but  precipitations,  crystalizations,  and  dissolutions*  He  would 
therefore  naturally  pronounce  of  it  as  of  all  the  other  sections  of  wood  :  that  its 
*  fibres,*  when  they  first  issued  from  the  seed,  *  were  soft  and  herbaceous  ;*  that 
they  *  did  not  suddenly  pass  to  the  hardness  of  perfect  wood,*  but,  *  after  man^ 
years  f  that  the  hardness  of  their  folds,  *  which  indicate  the  growth  of  each  year,* 
was  therefore  effected  only  *  by  degrees  ;*  and  that,  *  since  nature  does  nothing 
bat  by  a  progressive  course,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  substance  acquired  its 
hardness  only  by  little  and  little,* 

**  PhysiciMy  true  as  the  naturalist  would  here  appear  to  reaaon ;  yet  his  raa- 
•oning,  like  that  of  the  anatomist,  would  be  moraUy  and  really  false.  And  why 
would  it  be  falae  7  For  the  aame  reason ;  because  he  concluded  from  mere  stt- 
sUde  phenomena,  to  the  certainty  of  a  fact  which  could  not  be  established  by  the 
evidence  of  sensible  phenomena  alone  ;  namely,  the  mode  of  the  first  formation 
of  the  substance  of  created  wood. 

**  There  only  now  remains  to  be  considered,  the  third,  or  mineral  kingdom  of 
thb  terrestrial  system ;  and  it  appeara  probable,  to  reason  and  philosophy,  bj 
prima  facie  evidence,  that  the  principle  determining  the  mode  of  first  formations, 
in  two  parts  of  this  three-fold  division  of  matter,  must  have  equal  authority  in 
thia  third  part.  And  indeed,  after  the  closest  investigation  of  the  aubject,  we  ean 
discover  no  ground  whatever  for  aupposing  that  this  third  part  is  exempted  fiwn 
the  authority  of  that  common  principle  ;  or  that  physics  are  a  whit  more  compe. 
tent  to  dogmatize  concerning  the  mode  of  first  formations,  from  the  evidence  of 
phenomena  alone,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  than  they  have  been  found  to  be  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable ;  or  to  affirm,  from  the  indications  of  the  former,  that  the 
mode  of  its  first  formations  was  more  gradual  and  tardy  than  those  of  the  other 
two. 

**  Let  us  try  this  point,  by  proceeding  with  our  comparison ;  and  let  us  con* 
Aider  the  first  created  rock,  as  wo  have  considered  the  first  created  home  and 
wood;  and  let  us  ask,  what  is  rock,  m  its  nature  and  composition  7 

**  To  this  question,  mineralogy  replies :  *  By  the  word  rock,  we  mean  every 
MMuroZ  mass  of  auch  bulk  as  to  be  regarded  an  essential  part  of  the  stractnre  of 
the  globe.  {D^Aubuisson,  i,  p.  272.)  We  understand  by  the  word  mineral,  a  natural 
body,  inorganic,  solid,  homogeneous,  that  is,  composed  of  integrant  molecules 
of  the  same  substance.  ( lyAubuisson,  i,  p.  27 1 . )  We  may,  perhaps,  pronounce  that 
a  mass  is  ssseiilwij,  when  its  displacement  would  occasion  the  downfall  of  other 
masses  which  are  placed  upon  it.  {VAubuisson,  i,  p.  272.)  Such  are  those  lofty 
tnd  ancient  mountains,  the  first  and  most  solid  bones,  as  it  were,  of  this  globe, — Iss 
premiers,  les  plus  solides  ossemens, — which  have  merited  the  name  of  prinaiiae, 
heoanse,  scorning  all  support  and  all  foreign  mixture,  they  repose  always  upon 
beeee  similar  to  themselves,  and  comprise  within  their  substance  no  matter  b«t 
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of  th*  MUM  natoie.  {SmiBtun,  Fpyofitt  d€9  AIp9t  Ditc.  Pr4L  pp.  6,  7.)  ThtM 
mn  the  primordial  moantaini ;  which  tiafaiK  oar  contiiiento  in  Tirioiis  dtree- 
li«iis,  rising  above  the  clooda,  aeparating  the  baaina  of  riven  one  from  another ; 
•ervingr,  by  meana  of  their  eternal  anowa,  aa  reaenroira  for  feeding  the  apringi^ 
mad  forming  in  aome  meaaure  the  tkeUtmi,  or,  aa  it  were,  the  nughjrmma  wmrk 
of  the  earth.  (Ctivtar,  aec.  7,  p.  S9.)  Theae  primitive  maaaea  are  atamped  with 
the  character  of  a  formation  altogether  cryataline,  aa  if  they  were  really  the  pro* 
doet  of  a  tranquil  precipitation.*  {D^ArnhmitBon^  ii,  p.  5.) 

**  Had  the  mineral  geology  contented  itaelf  vrith  thia  aimple  mineralogieal 
atatement,  we  ahoold  have  thna  argued  concerning  the  cryataline  phenomena  of 
the  firat  mineral  formationa ;  conformably  to  the  principlea  which  we  have  le- 
cogniaed.  Aa  the  bone  of  the  firat  man,  and  the  wood  of  the  firat  tree,  whoM 
solidity  waa  essential  for  *  giving  shape,  firmness,  and  support,'  to  their  respec- 
tive systems,  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  formed  by  the  gradual  proceaaet 
of  •taifiemtimi  and  ligmfieation,  of  which  they  nevertheleaa  muat  have  exhibited 
the  aensible  phenomena,  or  apparent  indications ;  ao,  reaaon  directa  ua  to  coa- 
olnde,  that  primitwe  roek^  whose  iolidity  waa  equally  essential  for  giving  ahape, 
firmness,  and  support  to  the  mineral  system  of  this  globe,  was  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  formed  by  the  gradual  process  of  preeipitmiion  and  eryttaUxatmnj  not- 
withstanding any  aonaible  phenomena,  apparently  indicative  of  Ihoae  prooeaaea, 
which  it  may  exhibit ;  but  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  aa  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  the  creating  agent  anticipated  in  his  formationa,  by  an  im- 
mediate  act,  ^0c<«,  whoae  aenaible  phenomena  could  not  determine  the  mode  of 
their  formation ;  because  the  r€tU  mode  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  appa. 
rent  indicationa  of  the  phenomena. 

**  But  the  mineral  geology  has  not  cpntented  itself  with  that  aimple  mineralo- 
gioal  atatement ;  nor  drawn  the  conduaion  which  we  have  drawn,  in  conformitj 
with  the  principles,  and  in  observance  of  the  rules,  of  Newton's  philosophy.  11 
affirms,  *  that  the  characters  by  which  geology  is  written  in  the  book  of  nature, 
in  which  it  is  to  be  studied,  are  mineraU;*  {D^Aubuiston^  Diec,  PriL  p.  39 ;)  and 
it '  sees  vothinf^  in  that  book  of  nature  but  *  precipitationSt  crystalixatianBt  end 
diat^utiontf  and  therefore,  because  it  tees  nothing  else,  it  concludes  without 
hesitation,  from  erystaline  phenomena  to  actual  crystalixation.  Thus,  by  at- 
tempting the  impossibility  of  deducing  a  universal  principle,  via.  the  mode  offirH 
formationa,  from  the  analysis  of  a  single  individual,  via.  mineral  matter,  separate 
from  co-ordinate  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  and  concluding  from  that  defec- 
tive analysis,  to  the  general  law  of  fint  formations ;  it  set  out  with  inadequate 
light,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  ended  in  absolute  darkneas ;  for  such  is  its  sis- 
montal  chaos,  and  its  chemical  precipitation  of  this  globe  :  a  doctrine  ao  nearly 
resembling  the  exploded  atomic  philosophy  of  the  Epicurean  achool,  that  it  ri6- 
qnires  a  very  close  and  laborioua  inspection  to  discover  a  single  feature,  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.** 

Thia  argument  ia  largely  supported  and  illustrated  in  the  work ;  and  thus  by 
referring  first  formationa  of  every  kind  to  an  imn^ediate  act  of  God,  those  im- 
roense  periods  of  time  which  geology  demands  for  its  chemica!  processes,  are 
rendered  unnecessary.  From  first  formations,  Mr.  Penn  proceeds  to  oppose  the 
notion  that  the  earth  has  undergone  many  general  revolutiona,  and  thinks  that 
all  geological  phenomena  may  be  better  explained  by  the  Mosaic  record,  which 
confinea  those  general  revolutions  to  two.  Mr.  Penn*s  course  of  observation 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  his 
work: — 

**  That  this  globe,  so  constnustad  at  its  origin,  haa  undergone  two,  and  only  Itso, 
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fwienl  changes  or  revolutions  of  its  substance ;  each  of  which  was  caused  bj 
the  immediate  will,  intelligence,  and  power  of  God,  exercised  npon  the  woik 
which  he  had  formed,  and  directing  the  laws  or  agencies  which  he  had  ordained 
within  it. 

**  That,  by  the  first  change  or  revolution,  [that  of  gathering  the  waters  into 
one  place,  and  making  the  drj  land  appear,]  one  portion  or  division  of  the  sor. 
&ce  of  the  globe  was  suddenly  and  violently  fractured  and  depressed,  in  order  te 
form,  in  the  first  instance,  a  receptacle  or  bed  for  the  waters  universally  difiused 
over  that  surface,  and  to  expose  the  other  portion,  that  it  might  become  &  dwell, 
ing  for  animal  life ;  but  yet,  with  an  ulterior  design,  that  the  receptacle  of  tfat 
waters  should  eventually  become  the  chief  theatre  of  animal  existence,  by  tfat 
portion  first  exposed  experiencing  a  similar  fracture  and  depression,  and  thus 
becoming  in  its  turn,  the  receptacle  of  the  same  waters ;  which  should  then  be 
transfused  into  it,  leaviug  their  former  receptacle  void  and  dry. 

**  That  this  FiasT  revolution  took  place  before  the  existence,  that  is,  before  the 
creation  of  any  organized  beings. 

**  That  the  sea,  collected  into  this  vast  fractured  cavity  of  the  ^obe*s  snriaea, 
continued  to  occupy  it  during  1656  years  [from  the  creation  to  the  deluge;]  dur- 
ing which  long  period  of  time,  its  waters  acted  in  various  modes,  chemical  aad 
meehanictU,  upon  the  several  soils  and  fragments  which  formed  its  bed ;  and  ma. 
rine  organic  matter,  animal  and  vegetable,  was  generated  and  accumulated  in 
vast  abundance. 

**  That,  after  the  expiration  of  those  1656  years,  it  pleased  God,  in  a  sxcom 
revolution,  to  execute  his  ulterior  design,  by  repeating  the  amazing  operation  bf 
which  he  had  exposed  the  first  earth  ;  and  by  the  disruption  and  depression  of 
that  first  earth  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  first  sea,  to  produce  &  new  bed« 
into  which  the  waters  descended  from  their  former  bed,  leaving  it  to  become  the 
theatre  of  the  future  generations  of  mankind. 

**  That  TIUS  PRESENT  EARTH  tOOS  THAT  FORMER  BED. 

**  That  it  must,  therefore,  necessarily  exhibit  manifest  and  universal  evidence* 
of  the  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone  ;  viz.  of  the  vast  apparent  ruin  occa*.^ 
sioned  by  its  first  violent  disruption  and  depression  ;  of  the  presence  and  opera^ 
tion  of  the  marine  fluid  during  the  long  interval  which  succeeded ;  and,  of  the 
action  and  efiTects  of  that  fluid  in  its  ultimate  retreat. 

**  Within  the  limits  of  this  general  9cheme,  all  speculations  must  be  confined 
which  would  aspire  to  the  quality  of  9ound  geology;  yet  vast  and  sublime  is  the 
field  which  it  lays  open,  to  exercise  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  sober  end 
philosophical  mineralogy  and  chemistry.  Upon  this  legitimate  ground,  those 
many  valuable  writers,  who  have  unwarily  lent  their  science  to  uphold  and  pro. 
pagate  the  vicious  doctrine  of  a  chaotic  geogony,  may  geologrize  with  full  secu- 
rity; and  may  there  concur  to  promote  that  true  advancement  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  Newton  holds  to  be  inseparable  from  a  proportionate  advance, 
roent  of  the  moral.  They  must  thus  at  length  succeed  in  perfecting  a  true 
philo§ophical  geology ;  which  never  can  exist,  unless  the  principle  of  Newton 
form  the  fotmd^ion,  and  the  relation  of  Moses  the  working  planJ* 
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PART  SECOND. 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  Existence  of  God. 

The  Divine  authority  of  those  writings  which  are  received  by  Chiii^ 
tians  as  a  revelation  of  infallible  truth,  having  been  established,  oar  next 
step  is  seriously,  and  witli  simplicity  of  mind,  to  examine  their  content^ 
and  to  collect  from  them  that  ample  information  on  religious  and  nooral 
subjects  which  they  profess  to  contain,  and  in  which  it  had  become 
necessary  that  the  world  should  be  supcmaturally  instructed.  Agreeably 
to  a  principle  which  has  already  been  laid  down,  I  shall  endeavour,  a* 
in  the  case  of  any  other  record,  to  exhibit  their  meaning  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  tliose  plain  rules  of  interpretation  which  have  been  established 
for  such  purposes  by  the  common  agreement  of  the  sober  part  of  man- 
kind. All  the  assistance  within  reach  from  critics,  commentators,  and 
divines,  shall  however  be  resorted  to ;  for,  though  the  water  can  only 
be  drawn  pure  from  the  sacred  fountain  itself,  we  yet  owe  it  to  many 
of  these  guides,  that  they  have  successfully  directed  us  to  the  openings 
through  which  it  breaks,  and  led  the  way  into  the  depth  of  the  stream.^ 

^he  doctrine  which  the  first  sentence  in  this  Divine  revelation  unfolds 
is,  that  there  is  a  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  as  this 
is  fundamental  to  the  whole  scheme  of  duty^  promise^  and  hope,  which 
the  books  of  Scripture  successively  unfold  and  explain,  it  demands  our 
earliest  consideration. 

In  three  distinct  ways  do  the  sacred  writers  furnish  us  with  informa- 
tion on  this  great  and  essential  subject,  the  existence  and  the  character 
of  God  ; — from  the  names  by  which  he  is  designated  ;  from  the  actiant 
ascribed  to  him ;  and  from  the  attributes  with  which  he  is  invested  in 
their  invocations  and  praises;  and  in  those  lofty  descriptions  of  his 
nature  which,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  record- 
ed for  the  instruction  of  the  world.  These  attributes  will  be  afterward 
particularly  considered ;  but  the  impression  of  the  general  view  of  the 
Divine  character,  as  thus  revealed,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

The  names  of  God  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  convey  at  once  ideas  of 
overwhelming  greatness  and  glory,  mingled  with  that  awful  mysterioos- 
ness  with  which,  to  all  finite  minds,  and  especially  to  the  minds  of 
mortals,  the  Divine  essence  and  mode  of  existence  must  ever  be  invest- 
ed.     Though  One,  he  is  o'n^K*  Elohdc,  Gods,  persons  adorable,    H« 
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ii  nin%  Jbhotah,  ndf  existing^  bUf  El,  strong,  powerful;  n^HK*  EHnH, 
I  anij  I  win  be,  sdf  existence,  independency,  aU-suficiency,  immuialnlitfft 
eternity;  nv*  Shaddai,  almighty,  alLsuficient;  pK*  Adon,  Supporter, 
Lord,  Judge.     These  are  among  the  adorable  appellatives  of  €rod  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  revelation  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
make  of  himself:  but  on  one  occasion  he  was  pleased  more  particularij 
to  declare  "  his  name^^  that  is,  such  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  the 
Divine  nature,  as  mortals  are  the  most  interested  in  knowing ;  and  to 
unfold,  not  only  his  natural,  but  those  also  of  his  moral  attributes  by 
which  his  conduct  toward  his  creatures  is  regulated.     <'  And  the  Lord 
passed  by  and  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gra- 
dous,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  ml 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upm 
the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourA 
generation,*'  Exod.  xxxiv.     This  is  the  most  ample  and  particular  d^ 
•cription  of  the  character  of  God,  as  given  by  himself  in  the  sacred 
records ;  and  the  import  of  the  several  titles  by  which  he  has  thus  in 
hie  infinite  condescension  manifested  himself,  has  been  thus  exhibited. 
He  is  not  only  Jehovah,  sdf  existent,  and  El,  tlie  strong  or  mighty 
God ;  but  ^  oin*^>  Rochum,  tJie  merciful  being,  who  is  full  of  tendemett 
and  compassion.    pjn>  Chanun,  the  gracious  one,  he  whose  nature  is 
goodness  itself — the  loving  Crod.     D'DK  "fix*  Erbc  Apatix,  long  sufeT" 
ing,  the  being  who,  because  of  his  tenderness,  is  not  easily  irritated,  but 
■ufiers  long  and  is  kind.     :)i,  Rab,  the  great  or  mighty  one.     lont 
Chksbd,  the  bountiful  Being ;  he  who  is  exuberant  in  his  beneficence. 
noM)  Exxth,  the  truth,  or  true  one,  he  alone  who  can  neither  dec«ve 
nor  be  deceived,     non  *iVJi  Notsbb  Chesed,  the  preserver  of  ftounft- 
fulness,  he  whose  beneficence  never  ends,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands 
of  generations,  showing  compassion  and  mercy  while  the  world  endures. 
nMOni  ;?trfil  \\y  mc^J*  Nose  dxxm  vapeshd  vechataah,  he  who  bears  away 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin ;  properly  the  Redeemer,  the  PABOONBBt 
the  FoRoivEB,  the  Being  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  forgive  sin,  and  save 
the  soul,     npy  ¥h  npJt  Nakbh  lo  yinnakeh,  the  righteous  Judge,  who 
distributes  justice  with  an  impartial  hand.     And  v\y  ips,  Paked,  deom^ 
4^  he  who  visits  iniquity,  he  who  punishes  transgressors,  and  from 
whose  justice  no  sinner  can  escape :  the  God  of  retributive  and  vindic- 
tive  justice."  {Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  he*) 

The  second  means  by  which  the  Scriptures  convey  to  us  the  know- 
ledge  of  God,  is  by  the  actions  which  they  ascribe  to  him.  They  con 
tain  indeed  the  important  record  of  his  dealings  with  men  in  every  age 
which  is  comprehended  within  the  limit  of  the  sacred  history ;  and,  bf 
prophetic  declaration,  they  also  exhibit  the  principles  on  which  he  will 
the  world  to  the  end  of  time ;   so  that  the  whole  course  of 
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the  DiYine  administratioQ  may  be  consideTed  as  exhibiting  a  singularly 
illiMtrative  comment  upon  those  attributes  of  his  nature,  which,  in  their 
abstract  form,  are  contained  in  such  declarations  as  those  which  have 
been  just  quoted.  The  first  act  ascribed  to  God  is  that  of  creating  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing ;  and  by  his  fiat  alone  arranging 
their  parts,  and  peopling  them  with  living  creatures.  By  this  were 
manifested — ^his  eternity  and  sdf  existence^  as  he  w^ho  creates  must  be 
before  all  creatures,  and  he  who  gives  being  to  others  can  himself  de- 
rive it  from  none ;  his  almighty  power ^  shown  both  in  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, and  in  the  number  and  vastness  of  the  objects  so  produced : 
his  wisdom^  in  their  arrangement,  and  in  their  fitness  to  their  respective 
ends :  and  his  goodness  as  the  whole  tended  to  the  happiness  of  sentient 
b^gs.  The  foundations  of  his  natural  and  moral  government  are  also 
made  manifest  by  his  creative  acts.  In  what  he  made  out  of  nothing 
he  had  an  absolute  right  and  prerogative  of  ordering  and  disposal ;  so 
that  to  alter  or  destroy  his  own  work,  and  to  prescribe  the  laws  by  which 
the  intelligent  and  rational  part  of  his  creatures  should  be  governed,  are 
rights  which  none  can  question.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  character 
of  Lord  or  Governor  is  established,  and  on  the  other  our  duty  of  lowly 
homage  and  absolute  obedience* 

Agreeably  to  this,  as  soon  as  man  was  created,  he  was  placed  under 
m  rule  of  conduct.     Obedience  was  to  be  followed  with  the  continuance 
of  the  Divine  favour ;  transgression,  with  death.     The  event  called  forth 
new  manifestations  of  the  character  of  God.     His  tender  mercy,  in  the 
compassion  showed  to  the  fallen  pair ;  his  justice,  in  forgiving  them 
only  in  the  view  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  hereafter  offered  to  his  justice  by 
«n  innocent  representative  of  the  sinning  race ;  his  love  to  that  race, 
Id  giving  his  own  Son  to  become  this  Redeemer^  and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  his  holiness,  in  con- 
necting with  this  provision  for  the  pardon  of  man  the  means  of  restoring 
\k\m  to  a  sinless  state,  and  to  the  obliterated  image  of  God  in  which  he 
had  been  created.     Exemplifications  of  the  Divine  mercy  are  traced 
from  age  to  age,  in  his  establishing  his  own  worship  among  men,  and 
remitting  the  punishment  of  individual  and  national  offences  in  answer 
to   prayer  offered  from  penitent  hearts,  and  in  dependence  upon  the 
typified  or  actually  offered  universal  sacrifice : — of  his  condescension,  in 
stooping  to  the  cases  of  individuals ;  in  his  dispensations  both  of  provi 
donee  and  grace,  by  showing  respect  to  the  poor  and  humble ;  and, 
principally,  by  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  admit- 
ting men  into  familiar  and  friendly  intercourse  with  himself,  and  then 
entering  into  heaven  to  be  their  patron  and  advocate,  until  they  should 
be  received  unto  the  same  glory, "  and  so  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  :" — 
of  his  strictly  riortkous  gotbrnment,  in  the  destruction  of  the  old 
world,  the  cities  of  the  plmin,  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  all  ancient 
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States,  upon  their  **  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities ;"  and,  lo 
show  that  "  he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guUty ;"  in  the  numerous  and 
severe  pumshments  inflicted  even  upon  the  chosen  seed  of  Abrahaiii, 
because  of  their  transgressions  :^-of  his  long  suFFEBiNOy  in  firequeot 
warnings,  delays,  and  corrective  judgments,  inflicted  upon  individoiils 
and  nations,  before  sentence  of  utter,  excision  and  destruction  :~^ 
FAITHFULNESS  and  TRUTH,  in  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  often  many  agei 
after  they  were  given,  as  in  the  promises  to  Abraham  re^>ecting  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  his  seed  ;  and  in  all  the  ^^promitei 
made  to  the  fathers*^  respecting  the  advent,  vicarious  death,  and  illustrioui 
offices  of  the  Christy  the  Saviour  of  the  world  :^-of  his  DnarrABiUTr, 
in  the  constant  and  unchanging  laws  and  principles  of  his  govemmeot, 
which  remain  to  this  day  precisely  the  same,  in  every  thing  unteend, 
as  when  first  promulgated,  and  have  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  al 
places  as  well  as  through  all  time  :^-of  his  fresciencb  of  future  eveoti^ 
manifested  by  the  predictions  of  Scripture  ;  and  of  the  depth  and  ati- 
bility  of  his  counsel,  as  illustrated  in  that  plan  and  purpose  of  bringing 
back  a  revolted  world  to  obedience  and  felicity,  which  we  find  steadily 
kept  in  view  in  the  Scriptural  history  of  the  acts  of  God  in  former  ages; 
which  is  still  the  end  toward  which  all  his  dispensations  bend,  however 
wide  and  mysterious  their  sweep ;  and  which  they  will  finally  accom- 
plish, as  we  learn  from  the  prophetic  history  of  the  future,  contained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Thus  the  course  of  Divine  opei^on  in  the  world  has  from  age  to  age 
been  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character^  continually  receiving  new 
and  stronger  illustrations  to  the  completion  of  the  Christian  revelatioQ 
by  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  followers,  and  still  placing 
itself  in  brighter  light  and  more  impressive  aspects  as  the  scheme  of 
human  redemption  runs  on  to  its  consummation.  From  all  the  acts  of 
God  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  we  are  taught  that  he  alone  is  God ; 
that  he  is  present  every  where  to  sustain  and  govern  all  things ;  that  hif 
wisdom  is  infinite,  his  counsel  settled,  and  his  power  irresistible ;  that 
he  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;  the  Lord  and  the  Judge,  but  the  Father  and 
the  Friend  of  man. 

More  at  large  do  we  learn  what  God  is,  from  the  declarations  of  the 
inspired  writings. 

As  to  his  SUBSTANCE,  that  ^  God  is  a  Spirit"  As  to  his  duration, 
that  ^^from  everlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God ;"  « the  King^  etemd, 
immortal^  invisible"  That,  afler  all  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of 
himself,  he  is  from  the  infinite  perfection  and  glory  of  his  nature,  incox- 
fbkiihnsible  ;  "  Lo,  these  are  but  parts  of  his  ways,  and  how  Utile  a  por^ 
tion  is  heard  of  him  !"  '<  Touching  the  AlmigJUy,  we  cannot  find  him  mA^ 
That  he  is  unchangeable,  "  the  Father  of  Lights  with  vjum  there  is  imp 
tSf  neither  shadow  of  turning."    That  **Jieis  thefountam  if 
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I«EFs,"  and  the  only  independent  Being  in  the  universe,  **  who  only  hoik 
immorUdity.^^  That  every  other  being,  however  exalted*  has  its  existence 
from  him ;  "for  by  him  wert  all  things  creaied^  which  are  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  whdher  they  are  visiiie  or  titom^"  That  the  existence  of 
every  thing  is  upheld  by  him,  no  creature  bemg  for  a  moment  inde. 
pendent  of  his  support ;  "  by  him  aU  things  consist,^^  *^  upholding  aU 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power,^^  That  he  is  omnipresent  :  **Do  not 
IfU  heaven  and  earth  with  my  presence,  saith  the  Lord  T  That  he  is 
oxNisciBNT :  <<  ABi  things  are  naked  and  open  before  the  eyes  of  kirn 
with  whom  we  hone  to  c2o."  That  he  is  the  absolute  Lord  and  ownkr 
of  all  things :  <<  The  heavens,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens,  are  thine,  and 
aU  the  parts  of  themJ^  «  The  earth  is  thine,  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
the  world  and  them  that  dwell  therein.^*  "  He  doeth  according  to  his  wiU 
in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,**  That 
his  PRoviDENCB  exteuds  to  the  minutest  objects :  ^  The  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered,**  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ? 
and  one  of  them  shdU  notfaU  on  the  ground  without  your  Father**  That 
he  is  a  being  of  unspotted  purity  and  perfect  rectitude  :  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts!**  <<  A  God  of  truth,  and  in  whom  is  no  iniquity,** 
«  Of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,**  That  he  is  just  in  the  adminis. 
tration  of  his  government :  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do 
right  V*  <<  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him ;  judgment  andjuS' 
Uce  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne,**  That  his  wisdom  is  unsearchable : 
"  O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!**  And,  finally,  that  he 
is  GOOD  and  merciful  :  "  Thou  art  good,  and  thy  mercy  endureth  for 
ever,**  "  His  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,**  "  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were 
dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,**  "  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them,**  "  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son, 

Under  these  deeply  awful,  but  consolatory  views,  do  the  Scriptures 
present  to  us  the  supreme  object  of  our  worship  and  trust,  dwelling  upon 
each  of  the  above  particulars  with  inimitable  sublimity  and  beauty  of 
language,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  illustration ;  nor  can  we 
compare  these  views  of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  conceptions  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  pagans,  without  feeling  how  much  reason  we  have 
for  everlasting  gratitude,  that  a  revelation  so  e^licit,  and  so  compre* 
hensive,  should  have  been  made  to  us  on  a  subject  which  only  a  revela- 
tion from  God  himself  could  have  made  known.  It  is  thus  that  Christian 
philosophers,  even  when  they  do  not  use  the  language  of  the  Scriptures^ 
are  able  to  speak  on  this  great  and  mysterious  doctrine  in  language  so 
dear,  and  with  conceptions  so  noUe ;  in  a  manner  too  so  equMe^  ao 
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different  to  the  sages  of  antiquity,  who,  if  at  any  time  they  approach  the 
truth,  when  speaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  never  &il  to  mingle  with  it 
some  essentially  erroneous  or  grovelling  conception.     '^By  the  woid 
God,"  says  Dr.  Barrow,  "  we  mean  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  power,  the  creator  and  the  governor  of  all  things,  to  whom  the 
great  attributes  of  eternity  and  independency,  omniscience  and  immensity, 
perfect  holiness  and  purity,  perfect  justice  and  veracity,  complete  hap- 
piness, glorious  majesty,  and  supreme  right  of  dominion,  belong ;  and  to 
whom  the  highest  veneration,  and  most  profound  submission  and  obeci* 
ence,  are  due."  {Barrow  on  the  Creed.)    "  Our  notion  of  Deity,"  sayt 
Bishop  Pearson,  "  doth  expressly  signify  a  Being  or  Nature  of  infinite 
perfection ;  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  a  Being  or  Nature  consists  ia 
this,  that  it  be  absolutely  and  essentially  necessary ;  an  actual  Being  of 
itself;  and  potential  or  causative  of  all  beings  beside  itself,  independent 
firom  any  other,  upon  which  all  things  else  depend,  and  by  which  al 
things  else  are  governed."  {Pearson  on  the  Creed.)   "  God  is  a  Beia^ 
and  not  any  kind  of  being ;  but  a  substancey  which  is  the  foundation  of 
other  beings.     And  not  only  a  substance,  but  perfect     Yet  many  beinp 
are  perfect  in  their  kind,  yet  limited  and  finite.     But  God  is  absolutdyi 
fiilly,  and  every  way  infinitely  perfect ;  and  therefore  above  spirits,  abofe 
angels  who  are  perfect  comparatively.   God's  infinite  perfection  induda 
all  the  attributes,  even  the  most  excellent.     It  excludes  all  dependeocyi 
borrowed  existence,   composition,  corruption,  mortality,  contingencf, 
ignorance,  unrighteousness,  weakness,  misery,  and  all  imperfection^ 
whatever.     It  includes  necessity  of  being,  independency,  perfect  unity* 
simplicity,  immensity,  eternity,  immortality ;  the  most  perfect  life,  know-* 
ledge,  wisdom,  integrity,  power,  glory,  bliss,  and  all  these  in  the  highesC 
degree.     We  cannot  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  this  eternal  Being.     OaC 
reason  comprehends  but  little  of  him,  and  when  it  can  proceed  no  farther, 
faith  comes  in,  and  we  believe  far  more  than  wq  can  understand :  and 
this  our  belief  is  not  contrary  to  reason ;  but  reason  itself  dictates  unto 
us  that  we  must  believe  far  more  of  God  than  it  can  inform  us  of.* 
{Lawson^s  Theo-Pdlitica.)    To  these  we  may  add  an  admirable  passage 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  «  The  word  God  frequently  signifies  Lord;  but 
every  lord  is  not  God ;  it  is  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  Being  or  Lord, 
that  constitutes  God  ;  true  dominion,  true  God ;  supreme,  the  supreme ; 
feigned,  the  false  God.     From  such  true  dominion  it  follows  that  the 
true  God  is  Uving,  intelligent,  and  powerful ;  and  fiom  his  other  perfec- 
tions that  he  is  supreme,  or  supremely  perfect ;  he  is  eternal  and  infinite; 
omnipotent  and  onmiscient ;  that  is,  he  endures  from  eternity  to  eternity; 
and  is  present  from  infinity  to  infinity.     He  governs  all  things  that  exist, 
and  knows  all  things  that  are  to  be  known :  he  is  not  eternity  or  infinity, 
but  eternal  and  infinite ;  he  is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and 
is  present ;  he  endures  always,  and  is  present  eveiy  where ;  he  is  omni* 
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IHQBenty  not  ooly  virtuaily,  but  also  substantially ;  for  power  without  sub- 
siBDce  cannot  subsisL  All  things  are  contained  and  move  in  him ;  but 
without  any  mutual  passion ;  he  suffers  nothing  from  the  motions  of 
bodies ;  nor  do  they  undergo  any  resistance  from  his  omnipresence*  It 
m  confessed  that  God  exists  necessarily,  and  by  the  same  necessity  he 
exists  always  and  every  where.  Hence  also  he  must  be  perfectly  simi- 
kur,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  arm,  all  the  power  of  perceiving,  understanding, 
ind  acting ;  but  afler  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  afler  a  manner  not 
!ike  that  of  men,  after  a  manner  wholly  to  us  unknown.  He  is  destitute 
of  all  body,  and  all  bodily  shape ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  seen,  heardi 
or  touched ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped  under  the  representation  of 
any  thing  corporeal.  We  have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  do 
not  know  the  substance  of  even  any  thing :  we  see  only  the  figures  and 
colours  of  bodies,  hear  only  sounds,  touch  only  the  outward  surfaces 
mell  only  odours,  and  taste  tastes ;  and  do  not,  cannot,  by  any  sense, 
or  reflex  act,  know  their  inward  substances :  and  much  less  can  we  have 
any  notion  of  the  substance  of  God.  We  know  him  by  lus  properties 
and  attributes." 

It  is  observable  that  neither  Moses,  the  first  of  the  inspired  penmen, 
nor  any  of  the  authors  of  the  succeeding  canonical  books,  enters  into 
any  proof  of  this  firet  principle  of  religion,  that  there  is  a  God.  They 
all  assume  it  as  a  truth  commonly  known  and  admitted.  There  is  indeed 
m  the  sacred  volume  no  allusion  to  the  existence  of  Atheistical  senti- 
ments,  till  some  ages  afler  Moses,  and  then  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
speculative  or  practical  Atheism  be  spoken  of.  From  this  circumstance 
we  learn  that,  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses,  the  idea  of  one  supreme 
and  infinitely  perfect  God  was  familiar  to  men ;  that  it  had  descended 
to  them  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  also  that  it  was  a  truth  of  original 
revelation,  and  not  one  which  the  sages  of  preceding  times  had  wrought 
out  by  rational  investigation  and  deduction.  Had  that  been  the  fact, 
we  might  have  expected  some  intimation  of  it :  and  that  if  those  views 
of  Crod  which  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  by  the  sue 
cessive  investigations  of  wise  men  among  the  ancients,  the  progress  of 
this  wonderful  discovery  would  have  been  marked  by  Moses ;  or  if  one 
only  had  demonstrated  this  truth  by  his  personal  researches,  that  some 
grateful  mention  of  so  great  a  sage,  of  so  celebrated  a  moral  teacher, 
would  have  been  made.  A  truth  too  so  essential  to  the  whole  Mosaic 
system,  and  upon  which  his  own  official  authority  rested,  had  it  originated 
from  successful  human  investigation,  would  seem  naturally  to  have  re- 
quired  a  statement  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  had  been  demonstrated, 
as  a  fit  introduction  to  a  book  in  which  he  professed  to  record  revela- 
tions received  from  this  newly  discovered  being,  and  to  enforce  laws 
uttered  under  his  command*  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  attempted ;  and 
die  sacred  historian  and  lawgiver  proceeds  at  once  to  narrate  the  acta 
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of  God,  and  to  declare  his  loiU.     The  history  which  he  wrote,  howere^ 
affords  the  reason  why  the  introduction  of  formal  proof  of  the  ezistenee 
of  one  true  God  was  thought  unnecessary.     The  first  man,  we  are  in. 
formed,  knew  God,  not  only  from  his  works,  but  by  sensible  manifeslap 
tion  and  converse ;  the  same  Divine  appearances  were  made  to  Noah, 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  to  Jacob ;  and  when  Moses  wrote,  persons  were 
still  living  who  had  conversed  with  those  who  conversed  with  God 
or  were  descended  from  the  same  families  to  whom  God  ^  at  timdnf 
times'^  had  appeared  in  visible  glory,  or  in  angelic  forms.   These  Divine 
manifestations  were  also  matters  of  public  notoriety  among  the  primitife 
families  of  mankind ;  from  them  the  tradition  was  transmitted  to  theb 
descendants ;  and  the  idea  once  communicated,  was  confirmed  by  evoiy 
natural  object  which  they  saw  around  them.     It  continued  even  after 
the  introduction  of  idolatry ;  and  has  never,  except  among  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  heathen,  been  to  this  day  obliterated  by  polytheialic 
superstitions.   It  was  thus  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was  communicaled 
to  the  ancient  world.     No  discovery  of  this  truth,  either  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  or  in  any  former  age,  was  made  by  human  research;  neither 
the  date  nor  the  process  of  it  could  therefore  be  stated  in  his  writings; 
and  it  would  have  been  trifling  to  f7ioo(  a  question  which  had  been  ic 
fully  determined,  and  to  attempt  to  jprooe  a  doctrine  universally  receifed. 
Tliat  the  idea  of  a  supreme  First  Cause  was  at  first  obtained  by  the 
exercise  of  reason,  is  thus  contradicted  by  the  facts,  that  the  first  mm 
received  the  knowledge  of  God  by  sensible  converse  with  him,  and  that 
this  doctrine  was  transmitted,  with  the  confirmation  of  successive  visible 
manifestations,  to  the  early  ancestors  of  all  nations.     Whether  the  dis- 
covery, therefore,  of  the  simple  truth  of  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause 
be  within  the  compass  of  human  powers,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  de* 
termined  by  matter  of  fact ;  because  it  may  be  proved  that  those  nations 
by  whom  that  doctrine  has  been  acknowledged,  had  their  origin  firom  a 
common  stock,  resident  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  primitive 
revelations  were  given.     They  were  therefore  never  in  circumstances 
in  which  such  an  experiment  upon  the  power  or  weakness  of  the  human 
mind  could  be  made.     Among  some  uncivilized  tribes,  such  as  the  Hot- 
tentots of  Africa,  and  the  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales,  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is  probably  entirely  obliterated ;  some  notions  of  spiritual 
existences,  superior  in  power  to  man,  and  possessed  of  creative  and  de* 
structive  powers,  do  however  remain,  naturally  tending  to  that  train  of 
reflection,  which  in  better  instructed  minds  issues  in  the  apprehension  of 
one  Supreme  and  Divine  Intelligence.     But  no  instance  has  been  known 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  having  thus,  or  by  any  other  means,  originating 
in  themselves,  been  recovered ;  if  restored  to  them  at  all,  it  has  been  by 
the  instruction  of  others,  and  not  by  the  rational  investigation  of  even 
superior  minds  in  their  own  tribes.     Wherever  there  has  been  sufficiflDt 
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menta]  cultivation  to  call  forth  the  exercise  of  the  rational  faculty  in 
search  of  spiritual  and  moral  truth,  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause  has  been 
previously  known ;  wherever  that  idea  has  been  totally  obliterated,  the 
intellectual  powers  of  man  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  exercise,  and  no 
curiosity  as  to  such  speculations  has  been  awakened.  Matter  of  fact 
does  not  therefore  support  the  notion,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  dis- 
coverable by  the  unassisted  faculties  of  man ;  and  there  is,  I  conceive, 
Tery  slender  reason  to  admit  the  abstract  probability. 

A  sufficient  number  of  facts  are  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  obeerva- 
tion  to  show,  that  without  some  decree  of  education,  man  is  wholly  the 
creature  of  appetite.     Labour,  feasting,  and  sleep,  divide  his  time,  and 
wholly  occupy  his  thoughts.    If  therefore  we  suppose  a  First  Cause  to  be 
discoverable  by  human  investigation,  we  must  seek  for  the  instances 
among  a  people  whose  civilization  and  intellectual  culture  havo  roused 
the  mind  from  its  torpor,  and  given  it  an  interest  in  abstract  and  philo- 
sophic truth ;  for  to  a  people  so  circumstanced  as  never  to  have  heard 
of  God,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause  must  be  one  of  mere 
philosophy.     Religious  motives,  whether  of  hope  or  fear,  have  no  influ- 
ence where  no  reUgion  exists,  and  its  very  first  principle  is  here  sup- 
posed to  be  as  yet  undiscovered.     Before,  therefore,  we  can  conceive 
the  human  mind  to  have  reached  a  state  of  activity  sufficiently  energetic 
and  curious  even  to  commence  such  an  inquiry,  we  must  suppose  a 
gradual  progress  from  the  uncivilized  state,  to  a  state  of  civil  and 
scientific  cultivation,  and  that  without  religion  of  any  kind ;  without 
moral  control ;  without  principles  of  justice,  except  such  as  may  have 
been  slowly  elaborated  from  those  relations  which  concern  the  grosser 
interests  of  men,  if  even  they  be  possible  ;    without  conscience ;  without 
hope  or  fear  in  another  life.     That  no  society  of  ci>ilized  men  has  ever 
been  constituted  under  such  circumstances,  is  what  no  one  will  deny ; 
that  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  body  of  men  into  that  degree  of  civil  im- 
provement which  would  excite  the  passion  for  philosophic  investigation 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  which,  in  its  lowest  forms  of  superstition, 
admits  in  a  defective  degree  what  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  God,  a 
superior,  creative,  governing,  and  destroying  power,  can  have  no  proof, 
and  is  contradicted  by  every  fact  and  analogy  with  which  we  are  ac 
quainted.    Under  the  influence  and  control  of  religion,  all  states,  ancient 
and  modem,  have  hitherto  been  formed  and  maintained.     It  has  entered 
essentially  into  all  their  legislative  and  gubemative  institutions;  and 
Atheism  is  so  obviously  dissocializing,  that  even  the  philosophic  Atheists 
of  Greece  and  Rome  confined  it  to  their  esoteric  doctrine,  and  were 
equally  zealous  with  others  to  maintain  the  public  religion  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  multitude,  without  which  they  clearly  enough  discerned  that 
human  laws,  and  merely  human  motives,  would  be  totally  ineffectual  to 
prevent  that  selfish  gratificatioii  of  the  passions,  the  enmities,  and  the 
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cupidity  of  men,  which  would  break  up  every  community  into  its  originl 
fragments,  and  arm  every  man  against  his  fellow. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  man  without  religion  cannot  exiMii 
that  state  of  civility  and  cultivation  in  which  his  intellectual  powen  an 
disposed  to,  or  capable  ofj  such  a  course  of  inquiry  as  might  lead  him  to 
a  knowledge  of  God ;  and  that,  as  a  mere  barbarian,  he  would  be  whoAf 
occupied  with  the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  or  his  sloth.    Should  wt 
however  suppose  it  possible,  that  those  who  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  God,  or  of  superior  invisible  powers,  might  be  brought  to  the  habili 
of  civil  life,  and  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  various  knowledge,  (which 
itself  however  is  very  incredible,)  it  would  still  remain  a  questioB, 
whether,  provided  no  idea  from  tradition  or  instruction   had  been 
wgge^^  o^  the  existence  of  spiritual  superior  beings,  or  of  a  supreme 
Creator  or  Ruler,  such  a  truth  would  be  within  the  reach  of  man,  efoi 
in  an  imperfect  form.     We  have  already  seen,  that  a  truth  may  appeir 
exceedingly  simple,  important,  and  evident,  when  once  known,  and  oa 
this  account  its  demonstration  may  be  considered  easy,  which  neveithe- 
less  has  been  the  result  of  much  previous  research  on  the  part  of  the 
discoverer.  {Vide  part  i,  o.  iv.)    The  abundant  rational  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  God,  which  may  now  be  so  easily  collected,  and  which  ii 
BO  convincing,  is  therefore   no  proof,  that  without  instruction  firaB 
Heaven  the  human  mind  would  ever  have  made  the  discovery.     **  God 
is  the  only  way  to  himself;  he  cannot  in  the  least  be  come  at,  defined 
or  demonstrated  by  human  reason ;  for  where  would  the  inquirer  fix 
his  beginning  ?     He  is  to  search  for  something  he  knows  not  what ;  a 
nature  without  known  properties ;  a  being  without  a  name.     It  is  im- 
possible for  such  a  person  to  declare  or  imagine  what  it  is  he  would 
discourse  of,  or  inquire  into ;  a  nature  he  has  not  the  least  apprehensioD 
of;  a  subject  he  has  not  the  least  glimpse  of,  in  whole  or  in  part; 
which  ho  must  separate  from  all  doubt,  inconsistencies,  and  errors ;  he 
must  demonstrate  without  one  known  or  sure  principle  to  ground  it  upon ; 
and  draw  certain  necessary  conclusions  whereon  to  rest  his  judgment, 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  one  term  or  proposition  to  fix  his  pro- 
cedure upon ;  and  therefore  can  never  know  whether  his  conclusion  be 
consequent,  or  not  consequent,  truth  or  falsehood,  which  is  just  the  same 
in  science  as  in  architecture,  to  raise  a  building  without  a  foundation**' 
{Ellis*s  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,) 

^  Suppose  a  person,  whose  powers  of  argumentation  are  improved  to 
the  utmost  pitch  of  human  capacity,  but  who  has  received  no  idea  of 
God  by  any  revelation,  whether  from  tradition.  Scripture,  or  inspiration, 
how  is  he  to  convince  himself  that  God  is,  and  from  whence  is  he  to 
learn  w?uU  God  is  ?  That  of  which  as  yet  he  knows  nothing,  cannot  be 
a  subject  of  his  thought,  his  reasonings,  or  his  conversation.  He  cao 
aeither  afiirm  nor  deny  till  be  know  what  is  to  be  affirmed  or  don'ed 
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From  whence  then  is  our  philosopher  to  divine,  in  the^fl  instance,  hit 
idea  of  the  infinite  Being,  concerning  the  reality  of  whose  existence  he 
is,  in  the  s^ond  place,  to  decide  1"  (Hare*9  Pretervaiive  against  So- 
€ttttantsin,i 

**  Would  a  single  indindual,  or  even  a  single  pair  of  the  human  race, 
or  indeed  several  pairs  of  such  beings  as  we  are,  if  diopt  from  the  hands 
of  their  Maker  in  the  most  genial  soil  and  climate  of  this  globe,  without 
a  single  idea  or  notion  engraved  on  their  minds,  ever  think  of  instituting 
such  an  inquiry ;  or  short  and  simple  as  the  process  of  investigation  is, 
would  they  be  able  to  conduct  it,  should  it  somehow  occur  to  them? 
No  man  who  has  paid  due  attention  to  the  means  by  which  all  our  ideas 
of  external  objects  are  introduced  into  our  minds  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses ;  or  to  the  still  more  refined  process  by  which  reflecting 
on  what  passes  in  our  minds  themselves,  when  we  combine  or  analyze 
these  ideas,  we  acquire  the  rudiments  of  all  our  knowledge  of  intellectual 
objects,  will  pretend  that  they  would.  The  efforts  of  intellect  necessary 
to  discover  an  unknown  truth,  are  so  much  greater  than  those  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  comprehend  that  truth,  and  feel  the  force  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests,  when  fairly  stated,  that  for  one  man,  whose 
intellectual  powers  arc  equal  to  the  former,  ten  thousand  are  only  equal 
to  the  latter."  (Gleig's  Stackhouse  Inbro.) 

**  Between  matter  and  spirit,  things  visible  and  invisible,  time  and 
eternity,  beings  finite  and  beings  infinite,  objects  of  sense  and  objects 
of  faith,  the  connection  is  not  perceptible  to  human  observation.  Though 
we  push  our  researches  therefore  to  the  extreme  point,  whither  the  light 
of  nature  can  carry  us,  they  will  in  the  end  be  abruptly  terminated,  and 
we  must  stop  short  at  an  immeasurable  distance  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator."  {Van  MilderCs  DUfourses,) 

These  observations  have  great  weight,  and  though  we  allow,  that  the 
argument  which  proves  that  the  effectJt  with  which  we  are  surrounded 
must  have  been  caused^  and  thus  leads  us  up  through  a  chain  of  sub- 
ordinate cause  to  one  First  Cause,  has  in  it  a  simplicity,  an  obviousness, 
and  a  force,  which,  when  we  are  previously  furnished  with  the  idea  of 
God,  makes  it  at  first  sight  difficult  to  conceive,  that  men,  under  any 
degree  of  cultivation,  should  be  inadequate  to  it ;  yet,  if  the  human 
mind  ever  commenced  such  an  inquiry  at  all,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  would  rest  in  the  notion  of  an  eternal  succession  of  causes  and  effects, 
lather  than  acquire  the  ideas  of  creation,  in  the  proper  sense,  and  of  a 
supreme  Creator.  Scarcely  any  of  the  philosophers  of  the  most  in- 
quisitive  ages  of  Greece,  or  those  of  their  followers  at  Rome,  though 
with  the  advantage  of  traditions  conveying  the  knowledge  of  God,  seem 
to  have  been  capable  of  conceiving  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  {Tide 
part  i,  c.  iv,)  and  they  consequently  admitted  the  eternity  of  matter. 
This  was  equallv  the  case  with  the  Theistical,  the  Atheistical,  and  the 

Vol.  I.  '  18 
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pol3rtheistical  philosophers.  (8)     It  was  not  among  them  a  subject  oT 
dispute ;  but  taken  for  a  point  settled  and  not  to  be  coatradicted,  thit 
matter  was  eternal,  and  could  not  therefore  be  created,    ^gainst  thii 
notion,  since  the  revelation  of  truth  to  man,  philosophy  has  been  abfe  to 
adduce  a  very  satisfactory   argument;  but,  though  it  is  not  a  rtsj 
recondite  one,  it  was  never  discovered  by  philosophy  while  unaided  by 
the  Scriptures.     In  like  manner  philosophy  can  now  fiimish  oogeot 
arguments  against  an  infinite  succession  of  causes  and  effects ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  probaiUe  that  they  could  have  been  apprehended  bf 
those  to  whom  the  very  notion  of  a  First  Cause  had  not  been  intimated. 
If  however  it  were  conceded,  that  some  glimmering  of  this  great  tmdi 
might,  by  induction,  have  been  discovered  by  contemplative  minds  tlnv 
circumstanced ;  by  what  means  could  they  have  demonstrated  to  dieow 
selves  that  that  great  collection  of  bodies  which  we  call  the  world  had 
but  one  Creator ;  that  he  is  an  incorporeal  Spirit ;  that  he  is  etenal, 
self  existent,  immortal,  and  independent  ?     Certain  it  is,  that  the  aigo- 
meiit  6  posieriori  does  not  of  itself  fully  confirm  all  these  conclufliooB; 
and  the  argument  d  priori^  when  directed  to  these  mysterious  pointa,  ii 
not,  with  all  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  so  satisfactory,  as  to  kaw 
no  rational  ground  of  doubt  as  to  its  conclusiveness.     No  sober  mao,^ 
apprehend,  would  be  content  with  thai  as  the  only  fbundation  of  fail 
fiuth  and  hope.     If  indeed  the  idea  of  Grod  were  innate^  as  some  haw 
contended,  the  question  would  be  set  at  rest.    But  then  every  homiA 
being  would  be  in  possession  of  it.    Of  this  there  is  not  only  no  proof  it 
all,  but  the  evidence  of  fact  is  against  it ;  and  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideal 
may  with  confidence  be  pronounced  a  mere  theory,  assumed  to  support 
favourite  notions,  but  contradicted  by  all   experience.     We   are  iB 
conscious  that  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  God  by  instruction ;  and  ire 
observe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  instruction,  men  are  ignorantf 
as  of  other  things,  so  of  God.     Peter,  the  wild  boy,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  was  found  in  a  wood  in  Crermany,  fiur  from 
having  any  innate  sense  of  God  or  religion,  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
instruction ;  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  are  found, 
to  this  day,  in  a  state  of  knowledge  but  little  superior,  and  certainly  have 
no  idea  of  the  existence  of  one  supreme  Creator. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  Grod,  and  of  his  attributes,  to  revelation  alone ;  but,  being 
now  discovered,  the  rational  evidence  of  botl"  is  copious  and  irreaisti* 

(8)  **  Few,  if  any,  of  the  anoient  pagan  philoeophen  acknowledged  God  to  Imi 
in  the  moflt  proper  sense,  the  Creator  of  the  world.  By  calling  him  Atyuifx«i 
*  the  Maker  of  the  world,'  they  did  not  mean,  that  he  brought  it  out  of  dod- 
existence  into  being ;  but  only  that  he  built  it  out  of  pre^zistent  materials,  ami 
disposed  it  into  a  regular  form  and  order.**  See  ample  proo&  and  iUustratioiMia 
c.  Ij9,  part  i,  of  Lttuif d*!  NteemUff  ofRBmUttimu 
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hie ;  (9)  00  much  bo,  that  Allieinii  has  never  beeo  aUe  to  make  much 
,    progress  among  mankind  where  this  revelation  has  hoan  pfaacrred.     It 
i'**  is  resisted  by  demonstrations  too  numerous,  olmousy  and  oomrindng ;  and 
is  itself  too  easily  proved  to  involve  the  most  revolting  absurdities. 

No  subject  has  employed  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  more  than  the  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God;  and  the  evidence  from  fact,  reason,  and  the  nature  of  things, 
which  has  been  collected,  is  large  and  instructive.  These  researches 
^lave  not  however  brought  to  light  any  new  attribute  of  Grod  not  found 
'.n  Scripture.  This  is  a  stroog  presumption  that  the  only  source  of  our 
mictions  on  this  sublet  is  the  manifestation  which  God  has  been  pleased 
u>  make  of  himself,  and  a  confirmation  that  human  reason,  if  left  to  itself, 
bad  never  made  the  slightest  discovery  respecting  the  Divine  nature. — 
But  as  to  what  is  revealed,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the  contro. 
teray  with  polytheism,  and  with  that  still  more  unnatural  and  monstrous 
perversion,  the  philosophy  which  denies  a  God. 

Demonstrations  bodi  d  priori  and  d  porterioriy  the  former  beginning 
with  the  cause,  the  latter  with  the  effect,  have  been  attempted,  not  only 
of  the  being,  but  also  of  all  the  attributes  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  On  each  we  shall  ofler  some  observations  and  illustrations, 
taking  the  argument  d  posteriori  first,  both  because,  as  to  the  simple 
question  of  the  being  ef  a  Grod,  it  is  the  only  satisfhctory  and  convincing 
proof;  and  especially,  becaiMO  it  is  that  only  to  which  the  Scriptures 
themselves  refer  m.  **  The  heavens  declare  the  gtory  of  Ood^  €md  the 
firmament  showeth  hie  handy  workJ*^  ^  For  the  inuisHiie  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  vorld  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  eren  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead/*  "  For  by 
the  greatness  and  betnity  of  the  creatures  proportionally  the  Maker  of 
them  is  seen,''*  " 

Nature,  as  one  justly  observes,  proceeds  from  causes  to  effects ;  but 
the  most  certain  and  successful  investigations  of  man,  proceed  firom 
effects  to  causes^  and  this  is  the  character  of  what  logicians  have  called 
the  ailment  d  posteriori. 

In  pliilosophy  it  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiomj  <*  that  no  event  or 
change  comes  to  pass  merely  of  itself,  but  that  every  change  stands 
related  to  and  implies  the  existence  and  influence  of  something  else,  in 
consequence  of  which  such  change  comes  to  pass,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principle,  beginning,  or  source  of  the  change  referred 

(9)**  Tell  men  there  is  a  God,  and  their  mind  embracea  it  aa  a  neceasary 
troth ;  crafold  his  attributes,  and  they  will  roe  the  explanation  of  them  in  his 
worin.  When  the  foundation  ia  laid  sure  and  firm  that  there  is  a  God,  and  his 
will  the  cause  of  all  thinfs,  and  nothing  made  hot  by  his  special  appointment 
and  command,  then  the  order  of  beings  will  fill  their  minds  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  and  they  may  be  made  a  scale  to  raise  juster  conceptions  (f 
what  is  immortal  and  invisible.**    (Ellis's  Knowledge  of  Divine  Thingt,) 
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to  it.  Acoordingly  the  term  cause  is  usually  employed  to  denote  the 
supposed  principle  of  change;  and  the  term  effect  is  applied  to  the 
change  considered  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  change  whence  it 
proceeded.  This  axiom  or  principle  is  usually  thus  expressed : — **  For 
every  effect  there  must  be  a  cause."  *<  Nothing  exists  or  comes  to 
pass  without  a  cause."  "  Nihil  turpius  philosopho  quam  fieri  sine  causa 
quicquam  dicere." 

Rooted  as  this  principle  is  in  the  common  sense,  and  the  common 
observation  and  experience  of  mankind,  it  is  assailed  in  the  inetapb3r8i- 
cal  Atheism  of  Hume,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  his  argument 
firom  the  no  less  skeptical  Hobbes,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect 
has  in  consequence  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 

Causes  have  been  distributed  by  logicians  into  efficient,  materid, 
findlj  and  formal.  Efficient  causes  are  the  agents  that  produce  certain 
effects ;  material  causes  are  the  subjecfts  on  which  the  agent  performs 
his  operation ;  or  those  contingent  natures  which  he  within  the  reach  of 
the  agent  to  influence.  Final  causes  are  the  motives  or  purposes, 
which  move  to  action,  or  the  end  for  which  any  thing  is  done.  Formd 
causes  denote  the  changes  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  agent ; 
or  that  which  determines  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  every  thing  else. 

^  It  is  with  efficient  causes  as  understood  in  the  above  distribution,  that 
we  are  principally  concerned.  Mr.  Hume  and  his  followers  have  laid 
it  down,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  we  are  able  to  perceive  a 
necessary  connection  between  two  successive  events ;  or  to  compre- 
hend in  what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its  cause. — 
From  experience,  they  observe,  indeed  we  learn,  that  there  are  many 
events,  which  are  constantly  conjoined,  so  that  the  one  invariably  fol- 
lows  the  other ;  but  it  is  possible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, that  this  connection,  though  a  constant  one,  as  far  as  our  obser- 
vation has  reached,  may  not  be  a  necessary  connection;  nay,  it  is 
possible,  that  there  may  be  no  necessary  connections  among  any  of  the 
phenomena  we  see,  and  if  there  be  any  such  connections  exisdng,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discover  them.  This 
doctrine  has  however  been  admitted  by  many  who  not  only  deny  the 
skeptical  conclusions  which  Hobbes  and  Hume  deduced  fit)m  it,  but 
who  contend  that  it  leads  to  a  directly  contrary  conclusion.  <<  The 
fallacy  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  system,"  says  Professor  Ste^-art, 
<<  does  not  consist  in  his  premises,  but  in  the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  them.  The  word  caiue  is  used,  both  by  philosophers  and  the 
vulgar,  in  two  senses,  which  ore  widely  different.  When  it  is  said, 
that  every  change  in  nature  indicates  the  operation  of  a  cause ;  the 
word  cause  expresses  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily 
connected  with  the  change,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  hap« 
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pened.  This  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  the  word ; 
and  guch  causes  may  be  called  metaphysical  or  efficient  causes.  In 
natural  philosophy,  however,  when  we  speak  of  one  thing  being  the 
cause  of  another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  the  two  are  constantly  con- 
joined ;  so  that  when  we  see  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  other. — 
These  conjunctions  we  learn  from  experience  alone ;  and  without  an 
acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  acconmiodate  our  conduct  to  the 
established  course  of  nature.  The  causes  which  are  the  objects  of  our 
investigation  in  natural  philosophy,  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be 
called  physical  causes."  {Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind.)  By  this  distinction  and  concession  all  that  is  skeptical  and 
Atheistic,  in  Hume's  doctrine,  is  indeed  completely  refuted  ;  for  if  meta- 
physical  or  efficient  causes  be  allowed,  and  also  that  *^ power,  force, 
energy,  and  causation,  are  to  be  regarded  as  attributes  of  mind,  and  can 
exist  in  mind  only,"  {Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,) 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  First  Cause,  whether  the  constant  succession  of  events  among 
physical  causes,  has  a  necessary  connection  or  not ;  or  in  other  words, 
whether  what  is  purely  material  can  have  the  attribute  of  causation. — 
The  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  thinks  that  this  doctrine  is  <<more 
favourable  to  Theism,  than  even  the  common  notions  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;" — <<  if  at  the  same  time  we  admit  the  authority  of  that  principle 
of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  to  an  efficient  cause," 
— ^  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view,  not  only  as  the  first,  but  as 
the  constantly  operating,  efficient  cause  in  nature,  and  as  the  great  con- 
necting  principle  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  observe." 
{Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.)  This  author  still 
farther  thinks,  that  Mr.  Hume  has  undesignedly  furnished  an  antidote 
by  this  error  to  Spinozism  itself.  **  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  in  the  unqua- 
lified  form  in  which  he  states  it,  may  lead  to  other  consequences  not 
leas  dangerous ;  but  if  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  conduct  metaphy. 
acians  to  the  truth,  he  may  at  least  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  shut 
up  for  ever  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  fatal  paths  which  led  them 
astray," — "  the  cardinal  principle  on  which  the  whole  system  of  Spinoza 
turns,  being  that  all  events,  physical  and  moral,  are  necessarily  linked 
together  as  causes  and  effects."  {Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplement 
of  the  Encyclo.  Britt.) 

When  the  doctrine  is  thus  restricted  to  physical  causes,  its  dangerous 
tendency  is  greatly  weakened,  if  not  altogether  neutralized ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding  the  authority  with  which  it  has  been  supported,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  it  is  radically  unsound,  and  that  it  leads  to  consequences 
very  contradictory  to  the  experience  of  mankind,  or,  at  best,  that  it  is 
rather  a  philosophical  paradox  or  quibble,  than  a  philosophic  discovery. 
What  are  called  above  metaphysical  or  efficient  causes  are  admitted,  with 
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respect  to  mind,  of  whieh  *'  poicer,  forct^  tnergy  and  cauuUumj  are  attri- 
butea."  *'  One  kind  of  cause,  namely,  what  a  man,  or  any  other  living  bemfr 
ia  to  his  own  voluntary  actions,  or  to  those  changes  which  he  prodnotf 
directly  in  himself^  and  indirectly  in  himself,  by  the  occasional  ezertioQ  d 
his  own  power,"  says  Dr.  Gregory,  {Literary  and  Philosophical  Euayi,] 
^  may  be  called  for  distinction's  sake  an  agent.      That  there  are  sudi 
agents,  and  that  many  events  are  to  be  referred  to  them,  as  either  wholly 
or  partly  their  causes  or  principles  of  change,  is  not  only  certain  but  even 
self  evident."     We  are  all  conscious  of  power  to   produce  certain 
effects,  and  we  are  sure  that  there  is  between  this  cause  and  the  effect 
produced,  more  than  a  mere  relation  of  antecedence  and  sequence,  £» 
we  are  conscious  not  only  of  designing  to  produce  the  effect,  but  of  the 
exertion  o£  power,  though  we  do  not  always  know  the  medium  by  which 
the  power  acts  upon  the  object,  as  when  we  move  the  hand  or  the  foot 
voluntarily,  nor  the  mode  in  which  the  exerted  energy  connects  itself 
with  the  result.     Yet  the  result  follows  the  will,  and  however  often  this 
is  repeated,  it  is  still  the  same.     The  relations  between  physical  causes 
and  effects  must  be  different  from  this  ;  but  if  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Hume  it  were  only  a  relation  of  succession^  the  foUowing  absurdities, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Reid,  {Reid^s  Essays,)  would  inevitably  follow — **  night 
would  be  the  cause  of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of  night ;  for  no  two 
things  have  more  constantly  followed  each  other  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.     Any  things  for  what  we  know,  may  be  the  cause  of  any 
thing,  since  nothing  is  essential  to  a  cause  but  its  being  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  effect:  what  is  unintelligent  may  be  the  cause  of  what  is 
intelligent;  folly  may  be  the  cause  of  wisdom,  and  evil  of  good;  and 
thus  all  reasoning  from  the  effect  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  all  rea- 
8(»ung  from  final  causes,  must  be  given  up  as  fallacious."     Physical 
causes,  as  for  example,  what  impulse  is  to  motion,  heat  to  expansion, 
fusion,  and  evaporation ;  the  earth  to  the  fall  of  a  stone  toward  it ; 
the  sun  and  nooon  to  the  tides ;  express  a  relation  different  from  that 
between  man  and  any  of  his  voluntary  actions ;  but  it  cannot  be  the 
same  as  the  relation  of  priority  and  succession  among  things  or  events. 
Men  have  been  mistaken,  in  some  cases,  in  taking  the  circumstances  of 
the  succession  of  one  event  to  another  as  a  proof  of  their  relation  as 
cause  and  effect ;  but  even  that  shows  that,  in  the  fixed  opinion  of 
mankind,  constant  succession,  when   there  k   an  appearance  of  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  implies  more  than  n^re  succes- 
fiion,  and  that  what  is  considered  as  the  cause  has  an  ^Hciency  either 
fix)m  itself  or  by  derivation,  by  which  the  effect  is  brought  to  pass.     It 
is  truly  observed  by  Dr.  Brown,  {Procedure,  ^-c,  of  the  Human  Under- 
standing,) "  We  find  by  observation  and  experience  that  such  and  such 
effects  are  produced ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  think  of  the  reason  why, 
and  the  manner  how  the  causes  work  those  effects,  then  we  are  at  a 
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Mand,  and  all  our  reasomng  is  precarious,  or  at  best  but  probable  con- 
jecture." From  hence  however  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  cooclusioD, 
that  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  ph3r8ical  causes 
act,  they  do  not  act  at  all ;  or  that  none  such  exist  in  the  ordinarily 
received  sense ;  that  is,  that  the  efiect  is  not  dependent  upon  what  is 
called  the  cause^  and  that  the  presence  of  the  latter,  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  is  not  necesaarp  to  the  effect,  so  that  without 
it  the  effect  would  not  follow.  The  efficient  cause  may  be  latent^  but 
the  physical  cause  is  that  through  which  it  operates,  and  must  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  an  adaptation  to  convey  the  power,  so  to  speak,  in  some 
precise  mode,  -  by  mechanical  or  other  means,  to  the  result,  or  there 
could  neither  be  ingenuity  and  contrivance  in  the  works  of  art,  nor  wis. 
dom  in  the  creation.  A  watch  might  indicate  the  hour  without  wheds, 
and  a  clod  might  give  as  copious  a  light  to  the  planetary  system  as  the 
sun.  If  the  doctrine  of  Hume  denies  efficient  causes,  it  contradicts  aD 
consciousness  and  the  experience  founded  upon  it ;  if  it  applies  only  to 
physical  causes,  it  either  confounds  them  with  efficient  causes,  or  says 
in  paradoxical  language,  only  what  has  been  better  said  by  others,  and 
that  without  any  danger  of  involving  either  absurd  or  dangerous  conse- 
quences.  "  When  an  event  is  produced  according  to  a  known  law  of 
nature,  the  law  of  nature  is  called  the  cause  of  that  event  But  a  law 
of  nature  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  a:jy  event ;  it  is  only  the  rule 
according  to  which  the  efficient  cause  acts.  A  law  is  a  thing  con- 
ceived in  the  mind  of  a  rational  being,  not  a  thing  which  has  a  real 
existence,  and  therefore  like  a  motive,  it  can  neither  act  nor  be  acted 
upon,  and  consequently  cannot  be  an  efficient  cause.  If  there  be 
no  being  that  acts  according  to  that  law,  it  produces  no  effect."  {Reid^s 
Essays.)  **  All  things  that  are  done  in  the  world,  are  done  immediately 
by  God  himself,  or  by  created  intelligent  beings ;  matter  being  evidently 
not  at  all  capable  of  any  laws  or  powers  whatever,  any  more  than  it  is 
capable  of  intelligence ;  excepting  only  this  one  negative  power,  that 
every  part  of  it  will,  of  luelf,  always  and  necessarily  continue  in  that 
state,  whether  of  rest  or  motion,  wherein  it  at  present  is.  So  that  all 
'  those  things  which  we  commonly  say  are  the  effects  of  the  natural 
powers  of  matter  and  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  attraction,  or  the 
like,  are  indeed,  (if  we  will  speak  strictly  and  properly,)  the  effects  of 
God's  acting  upon  matter  continually,  and  every  moment,  either  immedi- 
ately  by  himself,  or  mediately  by  some  created  intelligent  beings.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  men  commonly  call  the  course 
of  nature,  or  the  powers  of  nature.  The  course  of  nature,  truly  and 
properly  speaking,  is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  God  producing  certain 
effects  in  a  continued,  regular,  constant,  and  uniform  manner."  {Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.) 

Hie  true  state  of  the  case  appears  to  be^  1  That  there  are  efficient 
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causes,  and  that  the  relatioa  between  them  and  their  effects  is  neetMwn^ 
since,  without  the  operation  of  the  efficient,  the  effect  would  not  take 
place.     This  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  we  proceed  therefore  upon  tin 
surest  ground  when  we  ascribe  effects  which  are  above  human  povo; 
to  a  causation  which  is  more  than  human,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  universal  nature,  to  a  Divine  cause^  or  in  other  words  to  Goi 
2.  That  there  are  physical  causes,  between  which  and  their  efiects  then 
is  a  relation  or  connection  very  difierent  to  that  of  a  mere  order  of  sue- 
cession,  which  in  fact  is  a  relation  which  entirely  excludes  the  idea  of 
causation  in  any  sense.     According  to  the  present  established  order  of 
nature,  this  also  may  be  termed  a  necessary  connectioOy  although  not 
necessary  in  the  sense  of  its  being  the  only  method  by  which  the  infimte 
and  first  efficient  could  produce  the  efiect.     His  resources  are  doubdeei 
boundless ;  but  having  established  a  certain  order  in  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  having  given  certain  powers  and  properties  to  matter,  with 
reference  to  a  mutual  operation  of  difierent  bodies  upon  each  other,  \aa 
supreme  efficiency,  his  causing  power,  takes  its  direction,  and  duplays 
itself  in  this  order,  and  is  modified  by  the  pre-estabhshed  •cmd  coostantly 
upheld  properties  through  and  by  which  it  operates.     So  far,  and  in  this 
sense,  the  relation  between  physical  causes  and  efiects  is  a  necettory 
one,  and  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  thus  established  by  those  wondrom 
arrangements  and  adaptations  in  the  different  parts  of  nature,  and  in 
individual  bodies, which  ccurry  on,  and  conduct  the  ever-acting  efBciency 
of  God  to  those  wise  and  benevolent  ends  which  he  has  proposed. 
Thus  the  sun,  by  virtue  of  a  previously  established  adaptation  between 
its  own  qualities,  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  human  eye,  is  the 
necessary  cause  of  light  and  vision,  though  the  true  efficient  be  the  Crea- 
tor himself,  ever  present  to  his  own  arrangements ;  as  the  spring  of  a 
watch  is  the  necessary  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  and  indices 
though  the  efficient,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  the  artist  himself  who  framed 
the  whole.     In  these  cases  there  is,  however,  this  difference  to  be  ob- 
served, though  it  affects  not  the  argument  of  a  secondary  physical  causa- 
tion, that  tlie  maker  of  a  watch,  finding  certain  bodies,  endued  with 
certain  primary  properties,  may  array  them  one  against  the  other,  and 
80  leave  his  work  to  go  on  without  his  constant  impulse  and  interposition ; 
but  in  nature,  the  primary  properties  of  matter,  and  its  existence  itself  are 
derived  and  dependent^  and  need  the  constant  upholding  of  Him  who  spake 
them  out  of  nothing,  and  '*  by  whom  they  all  co7im(." 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  according  to  the  conunon  sense 
and  observation  of  mankind,  being  thus  established,  (1)  we  proceed  to 
the  arguments  which  are  founded  upon  it. 

(1)  The  language  of  every  nation  is  formed  on  the  connection  between  canM 
and  effect.  For  in  every  language  there  are  not  only  many  words  directly  ex. 
prising  ideas  of  this  subject,  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  effect,  production,  produce. 
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The  existence  of  God^  once  communicated  to  us  by  his  own  revela- 
Hon,  direct  or  traditional,  is  capable  of  ample  proof,  and  receives  an 
irresistible  corroborative  evidence,  d  posteriori. 

An  argument  d  priori,  is  an  argument  from  something  antecedent  to 
something  consequent ;  from  principle  to  corollary ;  from  cause  to  effecL 
An  argument  dposfertort,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  argument  from  consequent 
to  antecedent,  from  ^ect  to  cause.  Both  these  kinds  of  proof  have  been 
resorted  to  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God ;  but  it  is 
on  the  latter  only  that  any  dependence  can  be  placed,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion is  too  strong  to  need  a  doubtful  auxiliary. 

The  first  argument,  d  posteriori,  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  is  drawn 
from  our  own  actual  existence,  and  that  of  other  beings  around  us. 
lliis,  by  an  obvious  error,  has  sometimes  been  called  aii  argument  d 
priori ;  but  if  our  existence  is  made  use  of  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  Creator,  it  is  unquestionably  an  argument  which  proceeds  from 
consequent  to  antecedent,  from  efiect  to  cause.  Tliis  ancient,  and 
obvious  demonstration  has  been  placed  in  different  views  by  different 
writers.  Locke  has,  in  substance,  thus  stated  it.  Every  man  knows 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He  knows  also  that  he 
did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be.  It  is  clearly  certain  to  him,  that 
his  existence  was  caused  and  not  fortuitous,  and  was  produced  by  a  cause 
adequate  to  the  production.  By  an  adequate  cause,  is  invariably 
intended,  a  cause  possessing  and  exerting  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  bring 
any  effect  to  pass.  In  the  present  case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one  possess. 
ing,  and  exerting  all  the  understanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  the 
power  necessary  to  create,  such  a  being  as  the  man  in  question.  This 
cause  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  God.  The  understanding 
necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create  a  being  com- 
pounded  of  the  human  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He  who  can 
contrive  and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and  create  any  thing. 
He  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man,  certainly  contrived  and 
created  all  things. 

The  same  argument  is  given  more  copiously,  but  with  great  clearness, 
by  Mr.  Howe : — 

"  We  therefore  begin  with  God's  existence  ;  for  the  evincing  of  which, 

offectuate,  create,  generate,  &c,  or  words  equivalent  to  these;  but  every  verb 
in  every  language,  except  the  intransitive  impersonal  verbs,  and  the  verb  substan- 
tive,  involves,  of  course,  causation  or  efficiency,  and  refers  always  to  an  agent,  or 
cause,  in  such  a  manner,  that  without  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent,  the 
verb  would  have  no  meaning. — All  mankind,  except  a  few  Atheistical  and  skepti. 
cal  philosophers,  have  thus  agreed  in  acknowledging  this  connection,  and  they 
bave  acknowledged  it  as  fully  as  others  in  their  customary  language.  They  have 
spoken  exactly  as  other  men  speak,  and  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
is  as  oflen  declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  much  relied  on,  as 
in  those  of  other  men.  (Dwioht'b  TasoLooT,  vol.  i,  p.  5.) 
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we  may  be  most  assured,  Firsif  that  there  hath  been  somewhat  or  adwr 
from  all  eternity ;  or  that,  looking  backward,  somewhat  of  real  bei^g 
must  be  confessed  eternal.  Let  such  as  have  not  been  used  to  think  of 
any  thing  more  than  what  they  could  see  with  their  eyes,  and  to  whom 
reasoning  only  seems  difficult  because  they  have  not  tried  what  they  can  do 
in  it,  but  use  their  thoughts  a  little,  and  by  moving  them  a  few  easy  steps, 
they  will  soon  find  themselves  as  sure  of  this  as  that  they  see,  or  heti^ 
or  understand,  or  are  any  thing. 

^  For  being  sure  that  something  now  is,  (that  you  see,  for  inatanoe,  or 
are  something,)  you  must  then  acknowledge,  that  certainly  something 
always  was,  and  hath  ever  been,  or  been  from  all  eternity  ;  or  dise  yoa 
must  say,  that,  some  time,  nothing  was ;  or  that  all  being  once  was  noL 
And  so,  since  you  find  that  something  now  is,  there  was  a  time  when  sD 
being  did  begin  to  be  ;  that  is,  that  till  that  time  there  was  nothing ;  but 
now,  at  that  time  something  first  began  to  be.  For  what  can  be  plainer 
than  that  if  all  being  some  time  was  not,  and  now  some  being  ia^  every 
thing  of  being  had  a  beginning.  And  thence  it  would  follow,  that  some 
being,  that  is,  the  first  that  ever  began  to  be,  did  of  itself  start  up  out  of 
nothing,  or  made  itself  to  be  when  before  nothing  was. 

*'  But  now,  do  you  not  plainly  see  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  any 
thing  should  do  so ;  that  is,  when  it  was  as  yet  nothing,  and  when  nothing 
at  all  as  yet  was,  that  it  should  make  itself,  or  come  into  being  of  itself? 
For  surely  making  itself  is  doing  something.  But  can  that  which  is 
nothing  do  any  thing  ?  Unto  all  doing  there  must  be  some  doer.  Where- 
fore a  thing  must  be  before  it  can  do  any  thing ;  and  therefore  it  would 
follow,  that  it  was  before  it  was ;  or  was  and  teas  nol^  was  something  9ad 
nothings  at  the  same  time,  yea,  and  that  it  was  diverse  from  itself; 
for  a  cause  must  be  a  distinct  thing  from  that  which  is  caused  by  iL 
Wherefore  it  is  most  apparent,  that  some  being  hath  ever  been,  or  did 
never  begin  to  be. 

**  Whence,  farther,  it  is  also  evident,  Secondly^  that  some  being  was 
uncaused,  or  was  ever  of  itself  without  any  cause.    For  what  never  was 
from  another  had  never  any  cause,  since  nothing  could  be  its  own  cause. 
And  somewhat,  as  appears  from  what  hath  been  said,  never  was  from 
another.     Or  it  may  be  plainly  argued  thus ;  that  either  some  being  was 
uncaused,  or  all  being  was  caused.     But  if  all  being  was  caused,  then 
some  one  at  least  was  the  cause  of  itself;  which  hath  been  already  shown 
impossible.     Therefore  the  expression  conunonly  used  concerning  the 
first  being,  that  it  was  of  itself,  is  only  to  be  taken  negatively,  that  is,  that 
it  was  not  of  another ;  not  positively,  as  if  it  did  some  time  make  itselfl 
Or  what  there  is  positive  signified  by  that  form  of  speech,  is  only  to 
be  taken  thus,  that  it  was  a  being  of  that  nature,  as  that  it  was  impossible 
it  should  ever  not  have  been ;  not  that  it  did  ever  of  itself  step  out  of  not 
being  into  being. 
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^  And  now  it  is  hence  hither  evident,  T%Mly^  that  some  being  is 
independent  upon  any  other,  that  is,  whereas  it  already  appears  thai 
some  being  did  never  depend  on  any  other,  as  a  productive  cause,  and 
was  not  behdden  to  any  other,  that  it  might  come  into  being ;  it  is 
thereupon  equally  evident  that  it  is  simply  independent,  or  cannot  be  be- 
holden  to  any  for  its  continued  being.  For  what  did  never  need  a 
productive  cause,  doth  as  httle  need  a  sustaining  or  conserving  cause. 
And  to  make  this  more  plain,  either  some  being  is  independent,  or  all 
Deing  is  dependent.  But  there  is  nothing  without  the  compass  of  all 
being  whereon  it  may  depend.  Wherefore  to  say,  that  all  being  doth 
depend,  is  to  say,  it  depends  on  nothing,  that  is,  that  it  depends  not 
For  to  depend  on  nothing,  is  not  to  depend.  It  is  therefore  a  manifest 
contradiction  to  say  that  all  being  doth  depend ;  against  which  it  is  no 
relief  to  urge,  that  all  beings  do  circularly  depend  on  one  another.  (2) 
For  so,  however  the  whole  circle  or  sphere  of  being  should  depend  on 
nothing ;  or  one  at  last  depend  on  itself,  which  negatively  taken,  as  be- 
fore, is  true,  and  the  thing  we  contend  for — ^that  one,  the  common  sup- 
port of  all  the  rest,  depends  not  on  any  thing  without  itself. 

<'  Whence  also  it  is  plainly  consequent.  Fourthly^  that  such  a  Bemg 
is  necessary,  or  doth  necessarily  exist :  that  is,  that  it  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  that  it  could  not  or  cannot  but  be.  For  what  is  in  being,  neither 
by  its  own  choice,  nor  any  other's,  is  necessarily.  But  what  was  not 
made  by  itself,  (which  hath  been  shown  to  be  impossible,)  nor  by  any 
other,  (as  it  hath  been  proved  something  was  not,)  it  is  manifest,  it 
neither  depended  on  its  choice,  nor  any  other's  that  it  is.  And  there- 
fore,  its  existence  is  not  owing  to  choice  at  all,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
its  own  nature.  Wherefore  it  is  always  by  a  simple,  absolute,  natural 
necessity ;  being  of  a  nature  to  which  it  is  altogether  repugnant  and 
impossible  ever  not  to  have  been,  or  ever  to  cease  from  being.  And 
now  having  gone  thus  far,  and  being  assured,  that  hitherto  we  feel  the 
ground  firm  under  us ;  that  is,  having  gained  a  fuU  certainty,  that  there 

(2)  The  notion  of  an  infinite  series  of  caused  and  successive  beings  is  absurd; 
for  of  this  infinite  series,  either  some  one  part  has  not  been  successive  to  any 
other,  or  else  all  the  several  parts  of  it  have  been  successive.  If  some  one  part 
of  it  was  not  successive,  then  it  had  a  first  part,  which  destrojs  the  supposition 
of  its  infinity.  If  aU  the  several  parts  of  it  have  been  successive,  then  have  they 
all  once  been  future  :  but  if  they  have  all  been  fiiture,  a  time  may  be  conceived 
when  none  of  them  had  existence  :  and  if  so,  then  it  follows,  either  that  all  the 
porta  and  consequently  the  whole  of  this  infinite  series  must  have  arisen  from 
nothing,  which  is  absurd ;  or  else,  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  whole, 
beside  what  is  contained  in  all  the  parU^  which  is  also  absurd.  See  Clarke's  Do. 
monstration,  and  Woolaston»s  Religion  of  Nature.  "  A  chain,"  says  Dr.  Paley, 
**  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  links  can  no  more  support  itself,  than  a 
chain  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  links.  If  we  increase  the  number  of  links 
from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand,  Slc,  we  make  not  the 
smallest  approach,  we  observe  not  the  smallest  tendency  toward  self  support.** 
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is  an  eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary  Being,  and  therefive 
actually  and  everlastingly  existing ;  we  may  advance  one  step  fertiier, 

**  And  with  equal  assurance  add.  Fifthly,  that  this  eternal,  indepeodss^ 
uncaused,  necessary  Being,  is  self  active  ;  that  is,  (which  is  at  pnnot 
meant,)  not  such  as  acts  upon  itself,  hut  that  which  hath  the  power  of 
acting  upon  other  things,  in  and  of  itself,  without  deriving  it  from  aay 
other.  Or  at  least  that  there  is  such  a  Being  as  is  eternal,  uncaused, 
dec,  having  the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself.  For  either  such  a 
Being  as  hath  been  already  evinced  is  of  itself  active  or  unactive,  or 
hath  the  power  of  action  of  itself  or  not.  If  we  will  say  the  latter,  let 
it  be  considered  what  we  say,  and  to  what  purpose  we  say  it. 

^  1.  We  are  to  weigh  what  it  is  we  affirm,  when  we  speak  of  aa 
eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary  Being,  which  is  of  itself  to> 
tally  unactive,  or  destitute  of  any  active  power.  If  we  will  say  there 
is  some  such  thing,  we  will  confess,  when  we  have  called  it  somethings 
it  is  a  very  silly,  despicable,  idle  something,  and  a  something,  {\f  we 
look  upon  it  alone,)  as  good  as  nothing.  For  there  is  but  litde  odds 
between  being  nothing,  and  being  able  to  do  nothing.  We  will  again 
confess,  eternity,  self  origination,  independency,  necessity  of  existence, 
to  be  very  great  and  highly  dignifying  attributes ;  and  import  a  most 
inconceivable  excellency.  For  what  higher  glory  can  we  ascribe  to 
any  being,  than  to  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  from  eternity  of  itself  (3) 
without  being  beholden  to  any  other,  and  to  be  such  as  that  it  can  be 
and  cannot  but  be  in  the  same  state,  self.subsisting,  and  self  sufficient  to 
all  eternity  7  But  can  our  reason  either  direct  or  endure,  that  we  should 
so  incongruously  misplace  so  magnificent  attributes  as  these,  and  ascribe 
the  prime  glory  of  the  most  excellent  Being  unto  that  which  is  next  to 
nothing  ?  But  if  any  in  the  meantime  will  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  say 
this,  let  it 

<<  2.  Be  considered  to  what  purpose  they  say  it.  Is  it  to  exclude  a 
necessary  self-active  Being  ?  But  it  can  signify  nothing  to  that  purpose. 
For  such  a  Being  they  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  let  them  do  what 
they  can  (beside  putting  out  their  own  eyes)  notwithstanding.  For 
why  do  they  acknowledge  any  necessary  being  at  all,  that  was  ever  of 
itself  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  cannot,  otherwise,  for  their  hearts,  tell 
how  it  was  ever  possible  that  any  thing  at  all  could  come  into  being? 

(3)  "We  will  acknowledge  an  impropriety  in  this  word,  and  its  conjagata, 
9elf  originate^  sometimes  hereafter  ased :  which  yet  is  recompensed  by  their  eon- 
▼eniency ;  as  they  may  perhaps  find  who  shall  make  trial  how  to  express  tht 
sense  intended  by  them  in  other  words.  And  they  are  used  without  suspicioBt 
that  it  can  be  thought  they  are  meant  to  signify  as  if  God  ever  gaye  original  to 
himself;  but  in  the  negative  sense,  that  he  never  received  it  from  any  other; 
yea,  and  that  he  is,  what  is  more  than  equivalent  to  his  being  self  caused; 
namely,  a  Being  of  himself  so  excellent  as  not  to  neod  or  be  capable  ta  admit 
any  cause.** 
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But,  finding  that  somethiDg  is,  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
sometlung  hath  ever  been,  necessarily  and  of  itself.  No  other  account 
could  be  given  how  other  things  came  to  be.  But  what  ?  doth  it  signify 
any  thing  toward  the  giving  an  account  of  the  original  of  all  other 
things,  to  suppose  only  an  eternal,  eelf-subsisting,  unaciive  Being  ?  Did 
that  cause  other  things  to  be  ?  Will  not  their  own  breath  choke  them 
if  they  attempt  to  utter  the  self-contradicting  words,  an  unactive  cause, 
which  is  efficient  or  the  author  of  any  thing  ?  And  do  they  not  see  they 
are  as  far  from  their  mark,  or  do  no  more  toward  the  assigning  an  ori- 
ginal to  all  other  things,  by  suppoang  an  eternal,  unactive  being  only, 
than  if  they  supposed  none  at  all  ?  That  which  can  do  nothings  con  no 
more  be  the  productive  cause  of  another,  than  that  which  is  nothing. 
Wherefore,  by  the  same  reason  that  hath  constrained  us  to  acknowledge 
an  eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary  Being,  we  are  also  un- 
avoidably led  to  acknowledge  this  Being  to  be  self  active,  or  such  as 
hath  the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself ;  or  that  there  is  certainly  such 
a  Being,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  the  things  which  our  senses  tell  us  are 
existent  in  the  world. 

"  For  what  else  is  lefl  us  to  say  or  think  ?  Will  we  think  fit  to  say 
that  all  things  we  behold  were,  as  they  now  are,  necessarily  existent 
from  all  eternity  ?  That  were  to  speak  against  our  own  eyes,  which 
continually  behold  the  rise  and  fall  of  living  things,  of  whatsoever  sort 
or  kind,  that  can  come  under  their  notice.  For  all  the  things  we  be- 
hold are,  in  some  respect  or  other,  internally  or  externally,  continually 
changing,  and  therefore  could  never  long  be  beheld  as  they  are.  And 
to  say  then,  they  have  been  continually  changing  from  eternity,  and  yet 
have  been  necessarily,  is  unintelligible  and  flat  nonsense.  For  what  is 
necessarily,  is  always  the  same ;  and  what  is  in  this  or  that  posture 
necessarily,  (that  is,  by  an  intrinsic,  simple  and  absolute  necessity,  which 
must  be  here  meant,)  must  be  ever  so.  Wherefore  to  suppose  the  world 
in  this  or  that  state  necessarily,  and  yet  that  such  a  state  is  changeable, 
is  an  impossible  and  self-contradicting  supposition. 

<<  But  now,  since  wc  6nd  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  change- 
able,  and  actually  changing,  and  that  what  is  changeable  is  not  neces- 
sarily, and  of  itself;  and  since  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  necessary 
Being,  otherwise  nothing  could  ever  have  been ;  and  that  without  action 
nothing  could  be  from  it ;  since  also  all  change  imports  somewhat  of 
passion,  and  all  passion  supposes  action  ;  and  all  action,  active  power ; 
and  active  power,  an  original  seat  or  subject,  which  is  self  active,  or 
hath  the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself;  (for  there  could  be  no  deriva- 
tion of  it  from  that  which  hath  it  not,  and  no  first  derivation,  but  from 
that  which  hath  it  originally  of  itself;  and  a  first  derivation  there  must 
be,  since  all  things  that  are,  or  ever  have  been,  furnished  with  it,  and 
not  of  themselves,  nnist  either  immediately  or  mediately  have  derived  it 
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from  that  which  had  it  of  itself;)  it  is  therefoie  mamfesl  that  there  if  t 
necessary,  self-active  Being,  the  Cause  and  Author  of  this  perpetually 
variable  state  and  frame  of  things. 

**  And  hence,  since  we  can  frame  no  notion  of  Ufe  which  sel^MtiFt 
power  doth  not,  at  least,  comprehend,  (as  upon  trial  we  shall  find  thil 
we  cannot,)  it  is  consequent,  SixtJUy,  that  this  Being  is  also  originllf 
vital,  and  the  root  of  all  vitality,  such  as  hath  life  in  or  of  itself  ud 
from  whence  it  is  propagated  to  every  other  Uving  thing.''  {I^mg 
Temple.) 

The  self-existent,  eternal,  self^ctive,  and  vital  Being,  whose  necesnij 
existence  has  thus  been  proved,  ia  also  irUeUigent ;  of  which  the  demoa- 
stration  d  posteriori  is  large  and  convincing.  For  since  we  are  speak, 
ing  of  a  Being  who  is  himself  independent,  and  upon  whom  all  thinp 
depend ;  and  from  the  dependence  of  every  thing  we  see  around  us^  we 
necessarily  infer  a  cause  of  them,  whom  we  do  not  see,  but  who  moat 
himself  be  independent,  and  from  whom  they  must  have  orfginated; 
their  actual  existence,  and  their  being  upheld  and  sustained,  prove  his 
power,  and  their  arrangement,  and  wise  and  evidently  inienliamL  dispo* 
sition,  prove  also  his  inteVigenee. 

In  the  proposition  that  the  self-existent  and  original  caoseof  all  tUngi 
must  be  an  intelligent  Being,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  justly  observes,  lies  the 
main  question  between  us  and  Atheists.  "  For  that  spm^hing  must  be 
self  existent,  and  that  that  which  is  self  existent  must  be  eternal  and  in- 
finite, and  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  will  not  bear  much  dispute. 
But  all  Atheists,  whether  they  hold  the  world  to  be  of  itself  eternal,  bodi 
as  to  matter  and  form,  or  whether  they  hold  the  matter  to  be  eternal, 
and  the  form  contingent,  or  whatever  hypothesis  they  frame,  have  al- 
ways asserted  and  must  maintain,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the 
self-existent  Being  is  not  an  intelligent  Being ;  but  either  pure  inactive 
matter,  or  (which  in  other  words  is  the  very  same  thing,)  a  mere  neces* 
sary  agent.  For  a  mere  necessary  agent  must  of  necessity  either  be 
plainly  and  directly  in  the  grossest  sense  unintelligent,  vrhich  was  the 
notion  of  the  ancient  Atheists  of  the  self-existent  Being ;  or  else  its  in- 
telligence, according  to  Spinoza  and  some  modems,  must  be  wholly 
separate  from  any  power  of  will  and  choice,  which  in  respect  of  excel- 
lency and  perfection,  or  indeed  to  any  common  sense,  is  the  very  same 
thing  as  no  intelligence  at  all.  Now  that  the  self-existent  Being  is  not 
such  a  blind  and  unintelligent  necessity,  but  in  the  most  pnc^r  sense  aa 
understanding  and  really  active  Being,  does  not  indeed  so  obvioudy  and 
directly  appear  to  us  by  considerations  d  priori ;  but  d  posieriori  almost 
every  thing  in  the  world  demonstrates  to  us  this  great  truth,  and  affixdi 
undeniable  arguments  to  prove  that  the  world  and  all  things  therein  are 
the  effects  of  an  tniettigent  and  knowing  Cause. 

<<  And  Ist.  Since  in  general  there  are  manifestly  in  things  variouf 
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kmds  of  powers,  and  very  difierent  excellencie«  and  degrees  of  perfec* 
tkm ;  it  must  needs  be,  that,  in  the  order  of  causes  and  efiects,  the  cause 
most  always  be  more  excellent  than  the  efiect :  and  consequently  the 
self-existent  Being,  whatever  that  be  supposed  to  be,  must  of  necessity 
(bong  the  original  of  all  things)  contam  in  itself  the  sum  and  highest 
degree  of  all  the  perfections  of  all  things.  Not  because  that  which  is 
self  existent,  must  therefore  have  all  possible  perfections :  (for  this, 
though  most  certainly  true  in  itself,  yet  cannot  be  so  easily  demonstrated 
d  priori :)  but  because  it  is  impossible  that  any  effect  should  have  any 
perfection,  which  was  not  in  the  cause.  For  if  it  had,  then  that  perfec- 
tion would  be  caused  by  nothing ;  which  is  a  plain  contradiction.  Now 
an  unintelligent  l)eing,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  endued  with  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  all  things  in  the  world  ;  because  intelligence  is  one  of  those 
perfections.  All  things  therefore  cannot  arise  from  an  unintelligent 
original :  and  consequently  the  self-existent  Being  must  of  necessity  be 
intelligent. 

^  There  is  no  possibility  for  an  Atheist  to  avoid  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment any  odier  way,  than  by  asserting  one  of  these  two  things :  either 
that  there  is  no  intelligent  Being  at  all  in  the  universe ;  or  that  intelli- 
gence is  no  distinct  perfection,  but  merely  a  composition  of  figure  and 
nootion,  as  colour  and  sounds  are  vulgarly  supposed  to  be.  Of  the 
former  of  these  assertions,  every  man's  own  consciousness  is  an  abund- 
ant confutation.  For  they  who  contend  that  beasts  are  mere  machines, 
have  yet  never  presumed  to  conjecture  that  men  are  so  too.  And 
that  the  latter  assertion  (in  which  the  main  strength  of  Atheism  lies)  is 
most  absurd  and  impossible,  shall  be  shown. 

"  For  since  in  men  in  particular  there  is  undeniably  that  power,  which 
we  call  thought,  intelligence,  consciousness,  perception  or  knowledge ; 
there  must  of  necessity  either  have  been  from  eternity  without  any 
original  cause  at  all,  an  infinite  succession  of  men,  whereof  no  one  has 
had  a  necessary,  but  every  one  a  dependent  and  communicated  being ; 
or  else  these  beings,  endued  with  perception  and  consciousness,  must  at 
some  time  or  other  have  arisen  purely  out  of  that  which  had  no  such 
quality  as  sense,  perception,  or  consciousness ;  or  else  they  must  have 
been  produced  by  some  inteUigent  superior  Being.  There  never  was 
nor  can  be  any  Atheist  whatsoever,  that  can  deny  but  one  of  these  three 
suppositions  must  be  the  truth.  If,  therefore,  the  two  former  can  be 
proved  to  be  false  and  impossible,  the  latter  must  be  owned  to  be  de- 
monstrably true.  Now  that  the  first  is  impossible,  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  already  said.  And  that  the  second  is  likewise  impossible,  may 
be  thus  demonstrated : — 

^If  perception  or  intelligence  be  any  real  distinct  quality,  or  perfec- 
tion ;  and  not  a  mere  effect  or  composition  of  unintelligent  figure  and 
niodoa;  then  beings  endued  with  perception  or  consciousness,  can  never 
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possibly  have  arisen  purely  out  of  that  which  itself  had  no  such  quality 
as  perception  or  consciousness  ;  because  nothing  can  ever  give  to  an- 
other any  perfection  which  it  hcOh  not  either  actually  in  itself,  or  at  least 
in  a  higher  degree.     This  is  very  evident ;  because,  if  any  thing  oodU 
give  to  another  any  perfection  which  it  has  not  itself,  that  perfectkn 
would  be  caused  absolutely  by  nothing ;  which  is  a  plain  contradictioo. 
If  any  one  here  replies,  (as  Mr.  Gildon  has  done  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Blount,)  that  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  the  like,  arise  from  figure  and 
motion,  which  have  no  such  qualities  in  themselves;  or  that  figure^ 
divisibility,  mobility,  and  other  qualities  of  matter,  are  confessed  to  be 
given  from  God,  who  yet  cannot,  without  extreme  blasphemy,  be  said 
to  have  any  such  qualities  himself;  and  that  therefore  in  like  manner, 
perception  or  intelligence  may  arise  out  of  that  which  has  no  intelligence 
itself;  the  answer  is  very  easy :  First,  that  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and 
the  like,  are  by  no  means  effects  arising  from  mere  figure  and  motion; 
there  being  nothing  in  the  bodies  themselves,  the  objects  of  the  senses^ 
that  has  any  manner  of  similitude  to  any  of  these  qualities ;  but  they  are 
plainly  thoughts  or  modifications  of  the  mind  itself,  which  is  an  iotdli- 
gent  being ;  and  are  not  properly  caused,  but  only  occasioned,  by  the 
impressions  of  figure  and  motion.     Nor  will  it  at  all  help  an  Atheist  (as 
to  the  present  question)  though  we  should  here  make  for  him,  (that  we 
may  allow  him  the  greatest  possible  advantage,)  even  that  most  absurd 
supposition,  that  \he  mind  itself  is  nothing  but  mere  matter,  and  not  at 
all  an  immaterial  substance.    For,  even  supposing  it  to  be  mere  matter, 
yet  he  must  needs  confess  it  to  be  such  matter,  as  is  endued  not  only 
with  figure  and  motion,  but  also  with  the  quality  of  intelligence  and  per- 
ception ;  and  consequently,  as  to  the  present  question,  it  will  still  come  to 
the  same  tiling  ;  that  colours,  sounds,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  quali> 
ties  of  unintelligent  bodies,  but  perceptions  of  mind,  can  no  more  be 
caused  by,  or  arise  from  mere  unintelligent  figure,  and  motion,  than 
colour  can  be  a  triangle,  or  sound  a  square,  or  something  be  caused  by 
nothing.     Secondly  ;  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  that  figure, 
divisibility,  mobility,  and  other  qualities  of  matter,  are  (as  we  ourselves 
acknowledge)  given  it  from  God,  who  yet  cannot,  without  extreme 
blasphemy,  be  said  to  have  any  such  qualities  himself ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  like  manner,  perception  or  intelligence  may  arise  out  of  that 
which  has  no  intelligence  itself;  the  answer  is  still  easier :  that  figure, 
divisibility,  mobility,  and  other  such  like  qualities  of  matter,  are  not  real, 
proper,  distinct,  and  positive  powers,  but  only  negative  qualities,  deficien- 
cies, or  imperfections.     And  though  no  cause  can  communicate  to  ila 
effect  any  real  perfection  which  it  has  not  itself,  yet  the  effect  may  easily 
have  many  imperfections,  deficiencies,  or  negative  quaUties,  which  are 
not  in  the  cause.     Though  therefore  figure,  divisibility,  mobility,  and 
the  like,  (which  are  mere  negations,  as  all  limitations,  and  all  defects  of 
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powers  are,)  may  be  in  the  effect,  and  not  in  the  cause ;  yet  intelligence^ 
(which  I  now  suppose,  and  shall  prove  immediately,  to  be  a  distinct 
quality ;  and  which  no  man  can  say  is  a  mere  negation,)  cannot  poa- 
•ibly  be  so. 

.  ^*  Having  therefore  thus  demonstrated,  that  if  perception  or  intelligence 
be  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  quality  or  perfection,  (though  even  but  of 
matter  only,  if  the  Atheist  pleases,)  and  not  a  mere  effect  or  composi- 
tion of  unintelligent  figure  and  motion;  then  beings  endued  with  per- 
ccption  or  consciousness  can  never  have  arisen  purely  out  of  that  which 
had  no  such  quality  as  perception  or  consciousness ;  because  nothing  can 
ever  give  to  another  any  perfection,  which  it  has  not  itself:  it  will  easily 
appear,  secondly,  that  perception  or  intelligence  is  really  such  a  distinct 
quality  or  perfection,  and  not  possibly  a  mere  efiect  or  composition  of 
unintelligent  figure  and  motion  :  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  because 
intelligence  is  not  figure,  and  consciousness  is  not  motion.  For  what- 
ever  can  arise  from,  or  be  compounded  of  any  things,  is  still  only  those 
very  things  of  which  it  was  compounded.  And  if  infinite  compositions 
or  divisions  be  made  eternally,  the  things  will  be  but  eternally  the  same. 
And  all  their  possible  effects  can  never  be  any  thing  but  repetitions  of 
the  same.  For  instance :  all  possible  changes,  compositions,  or  divi- 
sions of  figure,  are  still  nothing  but  figure :  and  all  possible  composi- 
tions or  efiects  of  motion,  can  eternally  be  nothing  but  mere  motion.  If 
therefore  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  matter  and  motion,  there  never  could  have  been  any  thing  else 
therein  but  matter  and  motion.  And  it  would  have  been  as  impossible, 
there  should  ever  have  existed  any  such  thing  as  intelligence  or  con- 
sciousness ;  or  even  any  such  thing  as  light,  or  heat,  or  sound,  or 
colour,  or  any  of  thos^  we  call  secondary  quaUties  of  matter ;  as  it  is 
now  impossible  for  motion  to  be  blue  or  red,  or  for  a  triangle  to  be 
transformed  into  a  sound.  Tliat  which  has  been  apt  to  deceive  men  in 
this  matter,  is  this,  that  they  imagine  compounds  to  be  somewhat  really 
dificrent  from  that  of  which  they  are  compounded :  which  is  a  very 
great  mistake.  For  all  the  things,  of  which  men  so  judge,  cither,  if 
they  be  really  different,  ore  not  compounds  nor  effects  of  what  men 
judge  them  to  be,  but  are  something  totally  distinct ;  as  when  the  vulgar 
think  colours  and  sounds  to  be  properties  inherent  in  bodies,  when  indeed 
they  are  purely  thoughts  of  the  mind :  or  else,  if  they  be  really  com- 
pounds  and  eflects,  then  they  are  not  difierent,  but  exactly  the  same 
that  ever  they  were  ;  as,  when  two  triangles  put  together  make  a  square, 
thai  square  is  still  nothing  but  two  triangles ;  or  when  a  square  cut  in 
halves  makes  two  triangles,  those  two  triangles  are  still  only  the  two  halves 
of  a  square  ;  or  when  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  powder  makes  a 
green,  that  green  is  still  nothing  but  blue  and  yellow  intermixed,  as  is 
plainly  visible  bv  the  help  of  microscopes.  And  in  short,  every  thing 
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■nd  the  order  and  dependence  of  parts,  and  their  conspiracy  to  one 
eommoQ  end,  the  former.  Each  betokens  design ;  or  at  least  the  smith 
or  carpenter  must  be  understood  to  design  his  own  part,  that  is,  to  do  as 
he  was  directed :  both  together  do  plainly  bespeak  an  agent  that  knew 
what  he  did ;  and  that  the  thing  was  not  done  by  chance,  or  was  not 
the  casual  product  of  only  being  busy  at  random,  or  making  a  careless 
itir,  without  aiming  at  any  thing.  And  this,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wits 
would,  upon  sight  of  the  whole  frame,  more  doubt  to  assent  unto, 
than  that  two  and  two  make  four.  And  he  would  certainly  be  thought 
mad,  that  should  profess  to  think  that  only  by  some  one's  making  a 
bustle  among  several  small  fragments  of  brass,  iron,  and  wood,  these 
parts  happened  to  be  thus  curiously  formed,  and  came  together  into  this 
irame,  of  their  own  accord. 

«  Or  lest  this  should  be  thought  to  intimate  too  rude  a  representa- 
tion of  their  conceit  who  think  this  world  to  have  fallen  into  this  frame 
and  order  wherein  it  is,  by  the  agitation  of  the  moving  parts,  or 
particles  of  matter,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise  mover ;  and  that  we 
may  also  make  the  case  as  plain  as  is  possible  to  the  nnost  ordinary 
d^acity,  we  will  suppose  (for  instance)  that  one  who  had  never  before 
seen  a  waichy  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  hath  now  this  little  engine  first 
offered  to  his  view ;  can  we  doubt,  but  that  he  would,  upon  the  mere 
sight  of  its  figure,  structure,  and  the  very  curious  workmanship  which 
we  will  suppose  appearing  in  it,  presently  acknowledge  the  artificer's 
hand  ?  But  if  he  were  also  made  to  understand  the  use  and  purpose  fi>r 
which  it  serves,  and  it  were  distinctly  shown  him  how  each  thing  con. 
tributes,  and  all  things  in  this  little  fabric  concur  to  this  purpose,  the 
exact  measuring  and  dividing  of  time  by  minutes,  hours,  and  months,  he 
would  certainly  both  confess  and  praise  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  first 
inventor.  But  now  if  a  bystander,  beholding  him  in  this  admiration, 
would  undertake  to  show  a  profounder  reach  and  strain  of  wit,  and 
should  say.  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  concerning  the  composition  o£  this 
so  much  admired  piece ;  it  was  not  made  or  designed  by  the  hand  or 
skill  of  any  one ;  there  were  only  an  innumerable  company  of  little 
atoms  or  very  small  bodies,  much  too  small  to  be  perceived  by  your 
sense,  that  were  busily  frisking  and  plying  to  and  fro  about  the  place 
of  its  nativity ;  and  by  a  strange  chance  or  a  stranger  fate,  and  the 
necessary  laws  of  that  motion  which  they  were  unavoidably  put  into^ 
by  a  certain  boisterous,  undesigning  mover,  they  fell  together  into  this 
■mall  bulk,  so  as  to  compose  this  very  shape  and  figure,  and  with  this 
lame  number  and  order  of  parts  which  you  now  behold :  one  squadron 
it  these  busy  particles  (little  thinking  what  they  were  about)  agreeing  to 
make  one  wheel,  and  another  a  second,  in  that  proportion  which  you  see : 
others  of  them  also  falling  and  becoming  fixed  in  so  happy  a  posture 
and  situation  as  to  describe  the  several  figures  by  which  the  little  idot« 
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mug  fingers  point  out  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  day  of  the  month  ; 
and  all  conspired  to  fall  together,  each  into  its  own  place,  in  so  lucky  a 
juncture,  as  that  the  regular  motion  failed  not  to  ensue  which  we  see  is 
now  observed  in  it, — what  man  is  either  so  wise  or  so  foolish,  (for  it  is 
hard  to  determine  whether  the  excess  or  the  defect  should  best  qualify 
him  to  be  of  this  faith,)  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  believe  this  piece 
of  natural  history  ?  And  if  any  one  should  give  this  account  of  the  pro* 
duction  of  such  a  trifle,  would  he  not  be  thought  in  jest  ?  But  if  he 
persist,  and  solemnly  profess  that  thus  he  take^  it  to  have  been,  would 
he  not  be  thought  in  good  earnest  mad  7  And  let  but  any  sober  reason 
judge  whether  we  have  not  unspeakably  more  madness  to  contend 
against  in  such  as  suppose  this  world,  and  the  bodies  of  living  creatures, 
to  have  faiJen  into  this  frame  and  orderly  disposition  of  parts  wherein 
they  are,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  designing  cause  ?  And 
whether  there  be  not  an  incomparably  greater  number  of  most  wild  and 
arbitary  suppositions  in  their  fiction  than  in  this  7  Beside  the  innumi* 
rable  supposed  repetitions  of  the  same  strange  chances  all  the  world 
over ;  oven  as  numberless,  not  only  as  productions,  but  as  the  changes 
that  continually  happen  to  all  the  things  produced.  And  if  the 
concourse  of  atoms  could  make  this  world,  why  not  (for  it  is  but  little 
to  mention  such  a  thing  as  this,)  a  porch,  or  a  temple,  or  a  house,  or  a 
i-ky,  as  Tully  speaks,  which  were  less  operous,  and  much  more  easy 
performances  ? 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  should  be  astronomers,  anatomists, 
or  natural  philosophers,  that  shall  read  these  lines ;  and  therefore  it  is 
intended  not  to  insist  upon  particulars,  and  to  make  as  little  use  as  is 
possible  of  terms  that  would  only  be  agreeable  to  that  supposition.  But 
surely  such  general,  easy  reflections  on  the  frame  of  the  universe,  and 
the  order  of  parts  in  the  bodies  of  all  sorts  of  living  creatures,  as  the 
meanest  ordinary  understanding  is  capable  of,  would  soon  discover 
incomparably  greater  evidence  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  contrivance 
of  these,  than  in  that  of  a  watch  or  a  clock.  And  if  there  were  any 
whose  understandings  are  but  of  that  size  and  measure  as  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  frame  of  the  heavens  serves  to  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  cf  some  such  use  to  us  mortals  here  on  earth  as  that  instrument ;  if 
they  would  but  allow  themselves  leisure  to  think  and  consider,  they  might 
discern  the  most  convincing  and  amazing  discoveries  of  wise  contri- 
vance and  design  (as  well  as  the  vastest  might  and  power)  in  disposing 
things  into  so  apt  a  subserviency  to  that  meaner  end ;  and  that  so  exact 
a  knowledge  is  had  thereby  of  times  and  seasons,  days  and  years,  as 
that  the  simplest  idiot  in  a  country  may  be  able  to  tell  you,  when  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  withdrawn  from  his  eyes,  at  what  time  it  will  return, 
and  when  it  will  look  in  at  such  a  window,  and  when  at  the  otlier  ;  and 
by  what  degrees  his  days  and  nights  shall  either  be  increased  or  dimi* 
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Dished ;  and  what  proportioii  of  time  he  shall  have  for  his  kboon  in 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  what  in  thai;  without  the  least  suspicioQ  « 
fear  that  it  shall  ever  &11  out  otherwise. 

*'  For  let  us  suppose  (what  no  man  can  pretend  is  more  impoawMs, 
and  what  any  man  must  confess  is  less  considerabley  than  what  our  cyst 
daily  see,)  that  in  some  part  of  the  air  near  this  earth,  and«  within  soeh 
limits  as  that  the  whole  scene  might  be  conveniently  beheld  at  one  view, 
there  should  suddenly  appear  a  little  globe  of  pure  flaming  light  ressm- 
Ming  that  of  the  sun,  and  suppose  it  fixed  as  a  centre  to  anoth^  body 
or  moving  about  that  other  as  its  centre,  (as  this  or  that  hjrpodiesis  belt 
pleases  us,)  which  we  could  plainly  perceive  to  be  a  proportioDaUjr 
little  earth,  beautified  with  Uttle  trees  and  woods,  flowery  fields  uA 
flowing  rivulets,  with  larger  lakes  into  which  these  discharge  then- 
selves  ;  and  suppose  we  see  other  planets  all  of  proportionable  bigne« 
to  the  narrow  limits  assigned  them,  placed  at  their  due  distances^  and 
pla3dng  about  this  supposed  earth  or  sun,  so  as  to  measure  their  shorter 
and  soon  absolved  days,  months,  and  years,  or  two,  twelve,  or  thirty 
years,  according  to  their  supposed  circuits ; — ^would  they  not  pteseotly, 
and  with  great  amazement,  confess  an  intelligent  contriver  and  maker 
of  this  whole  firame,  above  a  Posidonius  or  any  mortal  ?    And  have  we 
not  in  the  present  frame  of  things  a  demonstration  of  wisdom  and  coon. 
sel,  as  far  exceeding  that  which  is  now  supposed,  as  the  making  some 
toy  or  bauble  to  please  a  child  is  less  an  argument  of  wisdom  than  the 
contrivance  of  somewhat  that  is  of  apparent  and  universal  use  ?     Or  if 
we  could  suppose  this  present  state  of  things  to  have  but  newly  begun, 
and  ourselves  pre-existent,  so  that  we  could  take  notice  of  the  veiy 
passing  of  things  out  of  horrid  confusion  into  the  comely  order  they  are 
now  in,  would  not  this  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt  ?     But  might  what 
would  yesterday  have  been  the  effect  of  wisdom,  better  have  been 
brought  about  by  chance,  five  or  six  thousand  years,  or  any  longer  time 
ago  ?     It  speaks  not  want  of  evidence  in  the  thing,  but  want  of  consi. 
deration,  and  of  exercising  our  understandings,  if  what  were  new  would 
not  only  conviuce  but  astonish,  and  what  is  old,  of  the  same  importance, 
doth  not  so  much  as  convince ! 

*^  And  let  them  that  understand  any  thing  of  the  composition  of  a 
human  body  (or  indeed  of  any  living  creature)  but  bethink  themselves 
whether  there  be  not  equal  contrivance,  at  least,  appearing  in  the  com- 
posure of  that  admirable  fabric,  as  of  any  the  most  admired  machine  or 
engine  devised  and  made  by  human  skill  and  wit.  If  we  pitch  upon 
any  thing  of  known  and  common  use,  as  suppose  again,  a  clock  or 
watch,  which  is  no  sooner  seen  than  it  is  acknowledged  (as  hath  been 
said)  the  effect  of  a  designing  cause ;  will  we  not  confess  as  much  of 
the  body  of  a  man  1  Tea,  what  comparison  is  there,  when  in  the 
structure  of  some  one  single  member,  as  a  hand,  a  feot,  an  eye,  or  ear. 


there  appears  upon  a  dfligeot  search,  unspeakably  greater  curiositj* 
whether  we  consider  the  variety  of  parts,  their  exquisite  figuration,  or 
their  apt  diiqposition  to  the  distinct  uses  and  ends  these  members  serve 
for,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  any  clock  or  watch  ?  Concerning  which 
uses  of  the  several  parts  in  man's  body,  Galen,  so  largely  discoursing 
in  seventeen  books,  inserts  on  the  leg,  this  epiphonema,  upon  the  men- 
tion of  one  particular  instance  of  our  most  wise  Maker's  provident 
care :— ^  Unto  whom  (saith  he)  I  compose  these  commentaries,'  (mean, 
ing  his  present  work  of  unfolding  the  useful  figuration  of  the  human 
body,)  <  as  certain  hymns,  or  songs  of  praise,  esteeming  true  piety  to 
consist  in  this,  that  I  first  may  know,  and  then  declare  to  others,  his 
wisdom,  power,  providence,  and  goodness,  than  in  sacrificing  to  him 
many  hecatombs:  and  in  the  ignorance  whereof  there  is  greatest 
impiety,  rather  than  in  abstaining  from  sacrifice.'  <  Nor,'  (as  he  adds 
in  the  close  of  that  excellent  work,)  '  is  the  most  perfect  natural  artifice 
to  be  seen  in  man  only  ;  but  you  may  find  the  like  industrious  design 
and  wisdom  of  the  Author,  in  any  living  creature  which  you  shall 
please  to  dissect :  and  by  how  much  the  less  it  is,  so  much  the  greater 
admiration  shall  it  excite  in  you ;  which  those  artists  show,  that  describe 
some  great  thing  (contractedly)  in  a  very  small  space :  as  that  person 
who  lately  engraved  Phaeton  carried  in  his  chariot  with  his  four  horses 
upon  a  little  ring — a  most  incredible  sight !  But  there  is  nothing  in 
matters  of  this  nature  more  strange  than  in  the  structure  of  the  leg  of 
a  flea.'  How  much  more  might  it  be  said  of  all  its  inward  parts? 
*  Therefore,  (as  he  adds,)  the  greatest  conunodity  of  such  a  work  accrues 
not  to  physicians,  but  to  them  who  arc  studious  of  nature,  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  our  Maker's  perfection,  and  that  (as  he  had  said  a  little 
above)  it  establishes  the  principle  of  the  most  perfect  theology  ;  which 
theology  is  much  more  excellent  than  all  medicine.' 

*'  It  were  too  great  an  undertaking,  and  beyond  the  designed  limits  of 
this  discourse,  (though  it  would  be  to  excellent  purpose,  if  it  could  be 
dene  without  amusing  terms,  and  in  that  easy,  familiar  way  as  to  be 
capable  of  conmion  use,)  to  pursue,  and  trace  distinctly  the  prints  and 
footsteps  of  the  admirable  wisdom  which  appears  in  the  structure  and 
frame  of  this  outer  temple.  For  even  our  bodies  themselves  are  said  to 
be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  vi,  19.  And  to  dwell  awhile 
in  the  contemplation  and  discovery  of  those  numerous  instances  of  most 
apparent,  ungainsayable  sagacity  and  providence  which  offer  themselves 
to  view  in  every  part  and  particle  of  this  fabric :  how  most  commodi- 
ously  all  things  are  ordered  in  it !  With  how  strangely  cautious  cir- 
cumspection and  foresight  not  only  destructive,  but  even  (peq)etually) 
vexatious  and  afflicting  incongruities  are  avoided  and  provided  against, 
to  pose  ourselves  upon  the  sundry  obvious  questions  that  might  be  put 
for  the  evincing  of  such  provident  foresight.     As  for  instance,  how 
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comes  it  to  paw  that  the  several  parts  which  we  find  to  be  doMe  in  ov 
bodies,  are  oot  Hngle  only  ?  Is  this  altogether  by  chance  ?  That  tbem 
are  two  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  hands,  feet,  dec :  what  a  miserable^  shiffloi 
creature  had  man  been,  if  there  had  only  been  allowed  him  one  (boC ! 
A  seeing,  hearing,  talking,  unmoving  statue.  That  the  hand  is  dhriM 
into  fingers  ?  Those  so  conveniently  situate,  one  in  so  fitly  opposite  t 
posture  to  the  rest  ? 

^  And  what,  if  some  one  pair  or  other  of  these  parts  had  been  m* 
versally  wanting  ?     The  hands,  the  feet,  the  eyes,  the  ears.     How  groil 
a  misery  had   it  inferred   upon  mankind!  and  is  it  only  a  casmky 
that  it  is  not  so  ?     That  the  back  bone  is  composed  of  so  many  joiol^ 
(twenty. four,  beside  those  of  that  which  is  the  basis  and  sustainer  of 
the  whole,)  and  is  not  all  of  a  piece,  by  which  stooping,  or  any  motiQi 
of  the  head  or  neck,  diverse  from  that  of  the  whole  body,  had  beea 
altogether  impossible ;  that  there  is  such  variety  and  curiosity  in  the 
ways  of  joining  the  bones  together  in  that,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
that  in  some  parts  they  are  joined  by  mere  adherence  of  one  to  another, 
either  with  or  without  an  intervening  medium,  and  both  these  wvf%  so 
diversely ;  that  others  are  fastened  together  by  proper  jointing,  so  as  to 
suit  and  be  accompanied  with  motion,  either  more  obscure  or  mote 
manifest,  and  this,  either  by  a  deeper,  or  more  superficial  insertion  of 
one  bone  into  another,  or  by  a  mutual  insertion,  and  that  in  difiereot 
ways ;  and  that  all  these  should  be  so  exactly  accommodated  to  the 
several  parts  and  uses  to  which  they  belong  and  serve ; — was  all  this 
without  design  ?     Who  that  views  the  curious  and  apt  texture  of  the 
eye,  can  think  it  was  not  made  on  purpose  to  see  with ;  and  the  ear, 
upon  the  like  view,  for  heariug,  when  so  many  things  must  concur  that 
these  actions  might  be  performed  by  these  organs,  and  are  (bund  to  do 
so  ?     Or  who  can  think  that  the  sundry  little  engines  belonging  to  the 
eye  were  not  made  with  design  to  move  it  upward,  downward,  to  this 
side  or  that,  or  whirl  it  about  as  there  should  be  occasion  ;  without 
which  instruments  and  their  appendages,  no  such  motion  could  have 
been  ?     Who,  that  is  not  stupidly  perverse,  can  think  that  the  sundry 
inward  parts  (which  it  would  require   a  volume   distinctly  to  speak 
of,  and  but  to  mention  them  and  their  uses  would  too  unproportioo- 
ably  swell  this  part  of  this  discourse)  were  not  made  purposely  by  a 
designing  agent,  for  the  ends  they  so  aptly  and  constantly  servo  for  t 
The  want  of  some  one  among  divers  whereof,  or  but  a  little  misplacing, 
or  if  things  had  been  but  a  little  otherwise  than  they  are,  had  inferr^ 
an  impossibility  that  such  a  creature  as  man  could  have  subsisted,  or 
been  propagaied  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     As  what  if  there  had  not 
been  such  a  receptacle  prepared  as  the  stomach  is,  and  so  formed  and 
placed  as  it  is,  to  receive  and  digest  necessary  nutriment  ?     Had  not  the 
whole  frame  of  man  beside  been  in  vain  ?     Or  what  if  the  passage  from 
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it  downward  had  not  been  made  somewhat  a  little  ascending,  so  as  to 
detain  a  convenient  time  what  it  received,  but  that  what  was  taken  in 
were  suddenly  transmitted  ?  It  is  evident  the  whole  structure  had  been 
rained  as  soon  as  made.  What,  (to  instance  in  what  seems  so  small  a 
matter,)  if  that  little  cover  had  been  wanting  at  the  entrance  of  that 
through  which  we  breathe ;  (the  depression  whereof  by  the  weight  of 
what  we  eat  or  drink,  shuts  it,  and  prevents  meat  and  drink  from  going 
down  that  way ;)  had  not  unavoidable  suffocation  ensued  ?  And  who 
can  number  the  instances  that  can  be  given  beside  ?  Now  when  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  so  many  things  absolutely  necessary,  (concerning 
which  the  common  saying  is  as  applicable,  more  firequently  wont  to  be 
applied  to  matters  of  morality, — *  Goodness  Is  from  the  concurrence  of  all 
causes,  evil,  from  any  defect,')  etieh  so  aptly  and  opportunely  serving 
its  own  proper  use,  and  all,  one  common  end,  certainly  to  say  that  so 
manifold,  so  regular  and  stated  a  subserviency  to  that  end,  and  the  end 
itself,  were  undesigned,  and  things  casually  fell  out  thus,  is  to  say  we 
know  or  care  not  what. 

'<  Wc  will  only,  before  we  close  this  consideration,  concerning  the 
mere  frame  of  a  human  body,  (which  hath  been  so  hastily  and  super- 
ficially  proposed,)  offer  a  supposition  which  is  no  more  strange  (ex- 
cluding the  vulgar  notion  by  which  nothing  is  strange,  but  what  is  not 
common)  than  the  thing  itself  as  it  actually  is ;  namely,  that  the  whole 
more  external  covering  of  the  body  of  a  man  were  made,  instead  of  skin 
and  flesh,  of  some  very  transparent  substance,  flexible,  but  clear  as  very 
crystal ;  through  which,  and  the  other  more  inward  (and  as  transparent) 
integuments,  or  enfoldings,  we  could  plainly  perceive  the  situation  and 
order  of  all  the  internal  parts,  and  how  they  each  of  them  perform  their 
distinct  oflices  :  if  we  could  discern  the  continual  motion  of  the  blood, 
how  it  is  conveyed,  by  its  proper  conduits,  from  its  flrst  source  and 
fountain,  partly  downward  to  the  lower  entrails,  (if  rather  it  ascend  not 
from  thence,  as  at  least  what  afterward  becomes  blood  dotli,)  partly  up- 
ward,  to  its  admirable  elaboratory,  the  heart ;  where  it  is  refined  and 
furnished  with  fresh  vital  spirits,  and  so  transmitted  thence  by  the  dis- 
tinct  vessels,  prepared  for  this  purpose  :  could  we  perceive  the  curious 
contrivance  of  those  little  doors,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and  out,  on  this 
side  and  on  that ;  the  order  and  course  of  its  circulation,  its  most  com* 
modious  distribution  by  two  social  channels  or  conduit  pipes,  that  every 
where  accompany  one  another  throughout  the  body :  could  we  discern 
the  curious  artifice  of  the  brain,  its  ways  of  purgation ;  and  were  it 
possible  to  pry  into  the  secret  chambers  and  receptacles  of  the  less  or 
more  pure  spirits  there ;  perceive  their  manifold  conveyances,  and  the 
rare  texture  of  that  net^  commonly  called  the  uxmderful  one :  could  we 
behold  the  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  all  of  them  arising  from  their 
proper  and  distinct  originals ;  and  their  orderly  dispersion  for  the  most 
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part  by  pain,  and  conjugations,  on  this  side  and  that,  fitx>in  the  middlt 
of  the  back ;  with  the  curiously  wrought  branches,  which,  suppooy 
these  to  appear  duly  diversified,  as  so  many  more  duskish  strokes  in  tfaa 
transparent  frame  they  would  be  found  to  make  throughout  the  wbofo 
of  it ;  were  every  smaller  fibre  thus  made  at  once  discernible,  espeddly 
those  innumeraUe  threads  into  which  the  spinal  noArrow  is  distribotel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  back :  and  could  we,  through  the  same  me<fiiiiii» 
perceive  those  numerous  little  machines  made  to  serve  unto  volunlaiy 
motions,  (which  in  the  whole  body  are  computed,  by  some,  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  or  so  many  of  them  ii^ 
according  to  the  present  supposition,  could  possibly  come  in  view,)  and 
discern  their  composition,  their  various   and  elegant   figures— roond, 
square,  long,  triangular,  &c,  and  behold  them  do  their  offices,  and  see 
how  they  ply  to  and  fro,  and  woric  in  their  respective  places,  as  any 
motion  is  to  be  performed  by  them :  were  all  these  things,  I  say,  tfaas 
made  liable  to  an  easy  and  distinct  view,  who  would  not  admiringly  cry 
out,  HowfearfuUy  and  wonderfuUy  am  I  made  ?    And  sure  th^re  is  do 
man  sober,  who  would  not,  upon  such  a  sight,  pronounce  that  man  mad, 
that  should  suppose  such  a  production  to  have  been  a  mere  undeagned 
casualty.     At  least,  if  there  be   any  thing  in  the  worid  that  may  bs 
thought  to  carry  sufficiently  convincing  evidences  in  it,  of  its  having 
been  made  industriously,  and  on  purpose,  not  by  chance,  would  not  thif 
composition,  thus  offered  to  view,  be  esteemed  to  do  so  much  more? 
Tea,  and  if  it  did  only  bear  upon  it  characters  equally  evidential,  of 
wisdom  and  design,  with  what  doth  certainly  so,  though  in  the  lowest 
degree,  it  were  sufficient  to  evince  our  present  purpose.     For  if  one 
such  instance  as  this  would  bring  the  matter  no  higher  than  to  a  bare 
equality,  that  would  at  least  argue  a  maker  of  man's  body,  as  wise,  and 
as  properly  designing  as  the  artificer  of  any  such  slighter  piece  of  work- 
manship, that  may  yet,  certainly,  be  concluded  the  effect  of  skill  and 
design.     And  then,  enough  might  be  said,  from  other  instances,  to  mani. 
fest  hiro  unspeakably  superior.     And  that  the  matter  would  be  brought, 
at  least,  to  an  equality  upon  the  supposition  now  made,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  if  any  one  be  judge  that  hath  not  abjured  his  understanding  and 
his  eyes  together.     And  what  then,  if  we  lay  aside  that  supposition, 
(which  only  somewhat  gratifies  fancy  and  imagination,)  doth  that  alter 
the  case  ?    Or  is  there  the  less  of  wisdom  and  contrivance  expressed  in 
this  work  of  forming  man's  body,  only  for  that  it  is  not  so  easily  and 
suddenly  obvious  to  our  sight  ?     Then  we  might  with  the  same  reason 
say,  concerning  some  curious  piece  of  carved  work  that  is  thought  fit  to 
be  kept  locked  up  in  a  cabinet,  when  we  see  it,  that  there  was  admirable 
workmanship  shown  in  doing  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  again  shut  up  in  its 
repository,  that  there  was  none  at  all.     Inasmuch  as  we  speak  of  the 
objective  chars  cters  of  wisdom  and  design,  that  are  in  the  thing  itsdC 
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(though  they  must  some  way  or  other  come  under  our  notice,  otherwise 
we  can  be  capable  of  arguing  nothing  from  them,  yet,)  since  we  have 
Aiflkient  assurance  that  there  really  are  such  characters  in  the  structure 
of  the  body  of  man  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  a  thousand  more  than 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  be  mentioned  here ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
greater  or  less  facihty  of  finding  them  out,  so  that  we  be  at  a  certainty 
that  they  are,  (whether  by  the  slower,  or  more  gradual  search  of  our 
own  eyes,  or  by  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  such  as  have  purchased 
themselves  that  satisfaction  by  their  own  labour  and  diligence,)  is  merely 
accidental  to  the  thing  itself  we  are  discoursing  of;  and  neither  adds 
to,  nor  detracts  firom  the  rational  evidence  of  the  present  argument.  Or 
if  it  do  either,  the  more  abstruse  paths  of  Divine  wisdom  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  do  rather  recommend  it  the  more  to  our  adoration  and 
reverence,  than  if  every  thing  were  obvious,  and  lay  open  to  the  first 
glance  of  a  more  careless  eye.  The  things  which  we  are  sure  (or  may 
be,  if  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes)  the  wise  Maker  of  this  world  hath  done, 
do  sufiiciently  serve  to  assure  us,  tliat  he  could  have  done  this  also ;  that 
is,  have  made  every  thing  in  the  frame  and  shape  of  our  bodies  con- 
spicuous  in  the  way  but  now  supposed,  if  he  had  thought  it  fit.  He 
hath  done  greater  things.  And  since  he  hath  not  thought  that  fit,  we 
may  be  bold  to  say,  the  doing  of  it  would  signify  more  trifling,  and  less 
design.  It  gives  us  a  more  amiable  and  comely  representation  of  the 
Being  we  are  treating  o(  that  his  works  are  less  for  ostentation  than 
use ;  and  that  his  wisdom  and  other  attributes  appear  in  them  rather  to 
the  instruction  of  sober,  than  the  gratification  of  vain  minds. 

•*  We  may  therefore  confidently  conclude,  that  the  figuration  of  the 
human  body  carries  with  it  as  manifest,  unquestionable  evidences  of  de- 
sign, as  any  piece  of  human  artifice,  that  most  confessedly,  in  the  judg. 
ment  of  any  man,  doth  so ;  and  therefore  had  as  certainly  a  designing 
cause.  'We  may  challenge  the  world  to  show  a  disparity,  unless  it  be 
that  the  advantage  is  inconceivably  great  on  our  side.  For  would  not 
any  one  that  hath  not  abandoned  both  his  reason  and  his  modesty,  be 
ashamed  to  confess  and  admire  the  skill  that  is  shown  in  making  a 
statue,  or  the  picture  of  a  man,  that  (as  one  ingeniously  says)  is  but  the 
shadow  of  his  skin,  and  deny  the  wisdom  that  appears  in  the  composure 
of  his  body  itself,  that  contains  so  numerous  and  so  various  engines  and 
instruments  for  sundry  purposes  in  it,  as  that  it  is  become  an  art,  and  a 
▼ery  laudable  one,  but  to  discover  and  find  out  the  art  and  skill  that  are 
rtiown  in  the  contrivance  and  formation  of  them  ? 

*•  And  now  if  any  should  be  so  incurably  blind  as  not  to  perceive,  or 
so  perversely  wilful  as  not  to  acknowledge,  an  appearance  of  wisdom  in 
the  frcme  and  figuration  of  the  body  of  an  animal  (peculiarly  of  man) 
more  th«:n  equal  to  what  appears  in  any  the  most  exquisite  piece  of 
boman  articce,  and  which  no  wit  of  man  can  ever  fully  imitate ;  althougli, 
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as  hath  been  said,  an  acknowledged  equality  would  sufiice  to  evince  • 
wise  Maker  thereof,  yet  because  it  is  the  existence  of  God  we  are  nov 
speaking  of,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  enough  to  evince,  but  to  magnify 
the  wisdom  we  would  ascribe  to  him ;  we  shall  pass  from  the  parts  and 
frame  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  principal  powers  and  fundioas 
of  terrestrial  creatures ;  ascending  from  such  as  agree  to  the  leas  (ef- 
fect order  of  these,  to  those  of  the  more  perfect,  namely,  of  man  hin^ 
self.  And  surely  to  have  been  the  author  of  faculties  that  shall  entble 
to  such  functions,  will  evidence  a  wisdom  that  defies  our  imitation,  and 
will  dismay  the  attempts  of  it. 

"  We  begin  with  that  oi growth.  Many  sorts  of  rare  engines  we  ac* 
knowledge  contrived  by  the  wit  of  man,  but  who  hath  ever  made  000 
that  could  grow,  or  that  had  in  it  a  self-improving  power  ?  A  tree,  an 
herb,  a  pile  of  grass,  may  upon  this  account  challenge  all  the  woild  \» 
make  such  a  thing ;  that  is,  to  implant  the  power  of  growing  into  any 
thing  to  which  it  doth  not  natively  belong,  or  to  make  a  thing  to  which 
Udoth. 

*'  By  what  art  would  they  make  a  seed  ?  And  which  way  would  they 
inspire  it  with  a  seminal  form  ?  And  they  that  think  this  whole  ^obe  of 
the  earth  was  compacted  by  the  casual  (or  fatal)  coalition  of  pailkkt 
of  matter,  by  what  magic  would  they  conjure  up  so  many  to  come  tog^ 
thor  as  to  make  one  clod  ?  We  vainly  hunt  with  a  lingering  mind  aftor 
miracles ;  if  we  did  not  more  vainly  mean  by  them  nothing  else  bat 
novelties,  we  are  compassed  about  with  such :  and  the  greatest  mirads 
is,  that  we  see  them  not.  You  with  whom  the  daily  productions  of 
nature  (as  you  call  it)  are  so  cheap,  see  if  you  can  do  the  like.  Try 
your  skill  upon  a  rose.  Yea,  but  you  must  have  pre-existent  matter f 
But  can  you  ever  prove  the  Maker  of  the  world  had  so,  or  even  defend 
the  possibility  of  uncreated  matter  ?  And  suppose  they  had  the  free  grant 
of  all  the  matter  between  the  crown  of  their  head  and  the  moon,  could 
they  tell  what  to  do  with  it,  or  how  to  manage  it,  so  as  to  make  it  yieU 
them  one  single  flower,  that  they  might  glory  in  as  their  own  production  t 

"  And  what  mortal  man,  that  hath  reason  enough  about  him  to  be 
serious,  and  to  think  awhile,  would  not  even  be  amazed  at  the  nrurade 
of  nulrition  ?  Or  that  there  arc  things  in  the  world  capable  of  nourish- 
ment  ?  Or  who  would  attempt  an  imitation  here,  or  not  despair  to  per- 
form  any  thing  like  it  ?  That  is,  to  make  any  nourishable  thing.  Are 
we  not  here  infinitely  outdone  ?  Do  we  not  see  ourselves  compassed 
obout  with  wonders,  and  are  wc  not  ourselves  such,  in  that  we  see,  and 
are  creatures,  from  all  whose  parts  there  is  a  continual  defluxion,  and 
yet  that  receive  a  constant  gradual  supply  and  renovation,  by  which 
they  are  continued  in  the  same  state  ?  as  the  bush  burning  but  not  con. 
sumed.  It  is  easy  to  give  an  artificial  frame  to  a  thing  that  shall  gra- 
dually decay  and  waste  till  it  be  quite  gone,  and  disappear.     You  cooU 
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raise  a  structure  of  sdow  that  would  soon  do  that.  But  can  your  nuui' 
ual  skill  compose  a  thing  that,  like  our  bodies,  shall  be  continually  meR. 
ing  away,  and  be  continually  repaired,  through  so  kmg  a  tract  of  time  ? 
Nay,  but  can  you  tell  how  it  is  done  ?  You  know  in  what  method,  and 
by  what  instruments,  food  is  received,  concocted,  separated,  and  so  much 
as  must  serve  for  nourishment  turned  into  chyle,  and  that  into  blood,  first 
grosser,  and  then  more  refined,  and  that  distributed  into  all  parts  for  this 
purpose.  Yea,  and  what  then  ?  Therefore  are  you  as  wise  as  your 
Maker  ?  Could  you  have  made  such  a  thing  as  the  stomach,  a  liver,  a 
heart,  a  vein,  an  artery  ?  Or  are  you  so  very  sure  what  the  digestive 
quality  is  ?  Or  if  you  are,  and  know  what  things  best  serve  to  maintain, 
to  repair,  or  strengthen  it,  who  implanted  that  quality  ?  Both  where  it  is 
so  immediately  useful,  or  in  the  other  things  you  would  use  for  the  ser- 
vice of  that  ?  Or  how,  if  such  things  had  not  been  prepared  to  your  hand, 
would  you  have  devised  to  persuade  the  particles  of  matter  into  so  usefiil 
and  happy  a  conjuncture,  as  that  such  a  quality  might  result  ?  Or  (to 
speak  more  suitably  to  the  most)  how,  if  you  had  not  been  shown  the 
way,  would  you  have  thought  it  were  to  be  done,  or  which  way  would 
you  have  gone  to  work,  to  turn  meat  and  drink  into  flesh  and  blood  ? 

**  And  what  shall  we  say  of  sponUmeous  mationj  wherewith  we  find 
also  creatures  endowed  that  are  so  mean  and  despicable  in  our  eyes^ 
(as  well  as  ourselves,)  that  is,  that  so  silly  a  thing  as  a  fly,  a  gnat,  dsc, 
should  have  a  power  in  it  to  move  itself,  or  stop  its  own  motion,  at  it* 
own  pleasure  ?  How  far  have  all  attempted  imitations  in  this  kind  fallen 
short  of  this  perfection !  And  how  much  more  excellent  a  thing  is  the 
smallest  and  most  contemptible  insect,  than  the  most  admired  machine 
we  ever  heard  or  read  of;  (as  Architas  Tarentinus's  dove  so  anciently 
celebrated,  or  more  lately  Regiomontanus's  fly,  or  his  eagle,  or  any  the 
like  ;)  not  only  as  having  this  pectdiar  power y  above  any  thing  of  this 
sort,  but  as  having  the  sundry  other  powers  beside,  meeting  in  it,  whereof 
these  are  wholly  destitute  ? 

"  And  should  we  go  on  to  instance  farther  in  the  several  powers  of 
sensation^  both  external  and  internal,  the  various  instincts,  appetitions, 
passions,  sympathies,  antipathies,  the  powers  of  memory,  (and  we  might 
add  of  speech,)  that  we  find  the  inferior  orders  of  creatures  either  gene, 
rally  furnished  with,  or  some  of  them,  as  to  this  last,  disposed  unto ;  how 
should  we  even  overdo  the  present  business ;  and  too  needlessly  insult 
over  human  wit,  (which  we  must  suppose  to  have  already  yielded  the 
cause,)  in  challenging  it  to  produce  and  offer  to  view  a  hearing,  seeing 
engine,  that  can  imagine,  talk,  is  capable  of  hunger,  thirst,  of  desire, 
anger,  fear,  grief,  dec,  as  its  own  creature,  concerning  which  it  may 
glory  and  say,  /  have  done  this ! 

«  Is  it  so  admirable  a  performance,  and  so  ungainsayable  an  evidence 
of  skill  and  wisdom,  with  much  labour  and  long  travail  of  mind ;  a  busy. 

Vol.  I.  20 
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renUess  agitation  of  working  thoughts ;  the  often  renewal  of  fhutrated 
attempts;  the  varying  of  defeated  trials,  this  way  and  that,  at  length  to 
hit  upon,  and  hy  much  pains,  and  with  a  slow,  gradual  progress,  by  the 
use  of  who  can  tell  how  many  sundry  sorts  of  instruments  or  tools,  by 
long  hewing,  hammering,  turning,  filing,  to  compose  one  only  nn^ 
machine  of  such  a  frame  and  structure  as  that  hy  the  frequent  reiii- 
fbrcement  of  a  skilful  hand,  it  may  be  capable  of  some  (and  that  other- 
wise  but  a  very  short-lived)  motion  ?  And  is  it  no  argument,  or  effect 
of  wisdom,  so  easily  and  certainly,  without  labour,  error,  or  disappoint- 
ment, to  frame  both  so  infinite  a  variety  of  kinds,  and  so  innumeraUe 
individuals  of  every  such  kind  of  living  creatures,  that  not  only  with  the 
greatest  facility  can  move  themselves  with  so  many  sorts  of  motioo 
downward,  upward,  to  and  fro,  this  way  or  that,  with  a  progresrive  or 
circular,  a  swifter  or  a  slower  motion,  at  their  own  pleasure ;  but  can 
also  grow,  propagate,  see,  hear,  desire,  joy,  dect  Is  this  no  woik  of  wis- 
dom, but  only  either  blind  fate  or  chance  ?  Of  how  strangely  perrefse 
and  odd  a  complexion  is  that  understanding,  (if  yet  it  may  be  called  an 
understanding  )  that  can  make  this  judgment  ? 

**  But  because  whatsoever  comes  under  the  name  of  cogitation,  pro- 
peiiy  taken,  is  assigned  to  some  higher  cause  than  mechanism ;  and 
that  there  are  operations  belonging  to  man,  which  lay  claim  to  a  reason- 
able soul,  as  the  immediate  principle  and  author  of  them,  we  have  yet 
this  farther  step  to  advance,  that  is,  to  consider  the  most  apparent  evi- 
dence we  have  of  a  wise,  designing  agent,  in  the  powers  and  nature  of 
this  more  excellent,  and,  among  other  things,  more  obvious  to  our  notice, 
the  noblest  of  his  productions. 

*<  And  were  it  not  for  the  slothful  neglect  of  the  most  to  study  them- 
selves, we  should  not  have  need  to  recount  unto  men  the  comnoon  and 
well-known  abilities  and  excellencies  which  peculiarly  belong  to  their 
own  nature.  They  might  take  notice,  without  being  told,  that  first,  as 
to  their  intellectual  faculty^  they  have  somewhat  about  them  that  can 
think,  understand,  frame  notions  of  things ;  that  can  rectify  or  supply 
the  fiilse  or  defective  representations  which  are  made  to  them  by  tiieir 
exteraal  senses  and  fancies ;  that  can  conceive  of  things  far  above  the 
reach  and  sphere  of  sense,  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  actions  or  inclina- 
tions, and  what  there  is  in  them  of  rectitude  or  pravity ;  whereby  they 
can  animadvert,  and  cast  their  eye  inward  upon  themselves ;  observe 
the  good  or  evil  acts  or  inclinations,  the  knowledge,  ignorance,  dulneas, 
v^ur,  tranquillity,  trouble,  and  generally,  the  perfections  or  imperfec- 
tions of  their  own  minds ;  that  can  apprehend  the  general  natures  of 
things,  the  future  existence  of  what  yet  is  not,  with  the  future  appear 
ance  of  that  which,  to  us,  as  yet,  appears  not. 

**  They  may  take  notice  of  their  potccr  of  comparing  things^  of  dia 
earning  and  making  a  judgment  of  thrir  agreements  and  disagi^eroents, 
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their  proportions  and  dispositioiiB  to  one  another ;  of  affirming  or  deny- 
ing this  or  that,  concerning  such  or  such  things ;  and  of  pronouncing, 
with  more  or  less  confidence,  concerning  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such 
affirmations  or  negations. 

''  And  moreover,  of  their  power  of  arguing^  and  inferring  one  thing 
from  another,  so  as  from  one  plain  and  evident  principle  to  draw  forth 
a  long  chain  of  consequences,  that  may  be  discerned  to  be  linked  there- 
with. 

^  They  have  withal  to  consider  the  tiberty  and  the  large  capacity  of 
the  human  tciU,  which,  when  it  is  itself,  rejects  the  dominion  of  any  other 
than  the  supreme  Lord's,  and  refuses  satisfaction  in  any  other  than  the 
supreme  and  most  comprehensive  good. 

**  And  upon  even  so  hasty  and  transient  a  view  of  a  thing  furnished 
with  such  powers  and  Acuities,  we  have  sufficient  occasion  to  bethink 
ourselves,  How  came  such  a  thing  as  this  into  being ;  whence  did  it 
spring,  or  to  what  original  doth  it  owe  itself?  More  particularly  wc 
have  here  two  things  to  be  remembered — ^That,  notwithstanding  so  high 
excellencies,  the  soul  of  man  doth  yet  appear  to  be  a  caused  being,  that 
some  time  had  a  beginning — ^That  by  them  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
it  owes  itself  to  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause." 

The  instance  of  a  watch,  chosen  by  Howe  for  the  illustration  of  his 
argument,  that  evidences  of  design^  in  any  production,  are  evidences  of 
a  designing  cause  ;  is  thus  strikingly  amplified  and  applied  by  Paley  to 
refute  the  leading  Atheistic  theories : — <'  The  mechanism  of  the  watch 
being  once  observed  and  understood,  the  inference,  we  think,  is  inevitable, 
that  the  watch  must  have  had  a  maker ;  that  there  must  have  existed, 
at  some  time  and  at  some  place  or  other,  an  artificer  or  artificers  who 
formed  it  for  the  purpose  which  wc  find  it  actually  to  answer;  who  com- 
prehended  its  construction  and  designed  its  use. 

"  Nor  would  it,  I  apprehend,  weaken  the  conclusion,  that  we  had  never 
seen  a  watch  made ;  that  we  had  never  known  an  artist  capable  of  mak- 
ing one ;  that  we  were  altogether  incapable  of  executing  such  a  picco 
of  workmanship  ourselves,  or  of  understanding  in  what  manner  it  was 
performed :  all  this  being  no  more  than  what  is  true  of  some  exquisite 
remains  of  ancient  art,  of  some  lost  arts,  and,  to  the  generaUty  of  man- 
kind, of  the  more  curious  productions  of  modem  manufacture.  Does  one 
man  in  a  million  know  how  oval  frames  are  turned  ?  Ignorance  of  this 
kind  exalts  our  opinion  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  artist's  skiU,  if  he  be 
unseen  and  unknown,  but  raises  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  the  existence 
and  agency  of  such  an  artist,  at  some  former  time,  and  in  some  place  or 
other.  Nor  can  I  perceive  that  it  varies  at  all  the  inference,  whether  the 
question  arise  concerning  a  human  agent,  or  concerning  an  agent  of  a  dif- 
ferent species,  or  an  agent  poascosing,  in  some  respects,  a  different  nature. 

*^  Neither,  secondly,  would  it  invalidate  our  conclusion,  that  the  watch 
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■omedmes  went  wrong,  or  that  it  seldom  went  exactly  right.  The  pur. 
pose  of  the  machinery,  the  design,  and  the  designer,  might  be  evident, 
and  in  the  case  supposed  would  be  evident,  in  whatever  way  we  accounted 
for  the  irregularity  of  the  movement,  or  whether  we  could  account  for 
it  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  machine  be  perfect,  in  order  to 
show  with  what  design  it  was  made  :  still  less  necessary,  where  the  onlv 
question  is,  whether  it  were  made  with  any  design  at  all. 

'*  Nor,  thirdly,  would  it  bring  any  uncertainty  into  the  argument,  if 
there  were  a  few  parts  of  the  watch,  concerning  which  we  could  not 
discover,  or  had  not  yet  discovered  in  what  manner  they  conduced  to 
the  general  effect ;  or  even  some  parts  concerning  which  we  could  not 
ascertain,  whether  they  conduced  to  that  effect  in  any  manner  whatever. 
For,  as  to  the  first  branch  of  the  case,  if,  by  the  loss  or  disorder,  or  decay 
of  the  parts  in  question,  the  movement  of  the  watch  were  found  in  fiMA 
to  be  stopped,  or  disturbed,  or  retarded,  no  doubt  would  remain  in  oar 
minds  as  to  the  utility  or  intention  of  these  parts,  although  we  diouki  be 
unaUe  to  investigate  the  manner  according  to  which  or  the  connectioD  by 
which,  the  ultimate  effect  depended  upon  their  action  or  assistance ;  and 
the  more  complex  is  the  machine,  the  more  likely  is  this  obscurity  to 
arise.     Then,  as  to  the  second  thing  supposed,  namely,  that  there  were 
parts  which  might  be  spared  without  prejudice  to  the  movement  of  tb» 
watch,  and  that  we  had  proved  this  by  experiment, — these  superfloooi 
parts,  even  if  we  were  completely  assured  that  they  were  such,  would 
not  vacate  the  reasoning  which  we  had  instituted  concerning  other  partk 
The  indication  of  contrivance  remained,  virith  respect  to  them,  nearly  as 
it  was  before. 

''  Nor,  fourthly,  would  any  man  in  his  senses  think  the  existence  of  the 
watch,  with  its  various  machinery,  accounted  for  by  being  told  that  it  was 
one  out  of  possible  combinations  of  material  forms;  that  whatever  he 
had  found,  in  the  place  where  he  had  found  the  watch,  must  have  con- 
tained some  internal  configuration  or  other ;  and  that  this  configuratioo 
might  be  the  structure  now  exhibited,  namely,  of  the  works  of  a  watch, 
as  well  as  a  different  structure. 

"  Nor,  fifthly,  would  it  yield  his  inquiry  more  satisfaction  to  be  answered, 
that  there  existed  in  things  a  principle  of  order,  which  had  disposed  the 
parts  of  the  watch  into  their  present  form  and  situation.  He  never  knew 
a  watch  made  by  the  principle  of  order  ;  nor  can  he  even  form  to  him- 
self an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  of  order,  distinct  firom  the 
intelligence  of  the  watchmaker. 

<*  Sixthly,  he  would  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  watch  was  no  proof  of  contrivance,  only  a  motive  to  induce  the  mM 
to  think  so. 

<'  And  not  less  surprised  to  be  informed,  that  the  watch  in  his  hand 
was  nothing  noore  than  the  result  of  the  Unos  of  metallic  nature.    It  is 
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a  perversion  of  language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient,  operative 
canse  of  any  thing.  A  law  presupposes  an  agent ;  for  it  is  only  the 
mode  according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds :  it  implies  a  power ;  for 
it  is  the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent, 
without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  the  law  does 
nothing, — is  nothing.  Tlie  expression  <  the  law  of  metallic  nature,'  may 
sound  strange  and  harsh  to  a  philosophic  ear,  but  it  seems  quite  as  justi- 
fiable as  some  others  which  are  more  familiar  to  him,  such  as  *  the  law 
of  vegetable  nature,'  *  the  law  of  animal  nature,'  or  indeed  as  *  the  law 
of  nature'  in  general,  when  assigned  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  m 
exclusion  of  agency  and  power ;  or  when  it  is  substituted  into  the  place 
of  these. 

"  Neither,  lastly,  would  our  observer  be  driven  out  of  his  conclusion, 
or  from  his  confidence  in  its  truth,  by  being  told  that  he  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter.  He  knows  enough  for  his  argument ;  he  knows 
the  utility  of  the  end ;  he  knows  the  subserviency  and  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end.  These  points  being  known,  his  ignorance  of  other 
points,  his  doubts  concerning  other  points,  affect  not  the  certainty  of  his 
reasoning.  The  consciousness  of  knowing  little  need  not  beget  a  dis- 
trust of  that  which  he  does  know. 

*'  Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  person  who  found  the  watch 
should,  afler  some  time,  discover  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  properties  which 
he  had  hitherto  observed  in  it,  it  possessed  the  unexpected  property  of  pro- 
ducing, in  the  course  of  its  movement,  another  watch  like  itself;  (the 
thing  is  conceivable ;)  that  it  contained  within  it  a  mechanism,  a  system 
of  parts,  a  mould,  for  instance,  or  a  complex  adjustment  of  lathes,  files, 
and  other  tools,  evidently  and  separately  calculated  for  this  purpose ;  let 
us  inquire  what  effect  ought  such  a  discovery  to  liave  upon  his  former 
conclusion. 

*<  The  first  effect  would  be  to  increase  his  admiration  of  the  contrivance, 
and  his  conviction  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  contriver.  Whether  he 
regarded  the  object  of  the  contrivance,  the  distinct  apparatus,  the  intri- 
cate, yet  in  many  parts  intelligible,  mechanism,  by  which  it  was  carried 
on,  he  would  perceive  in  this  new  observation,  nothing  but  an  additional 
reason  for  doing  what  he  had  already  done  ;  for  referring  the  construe 
tion  of  the  watch  to  design  and  to  supreme  art.  If  that  construction 
tDWwut  this  property,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  before  this  property 
had  been  noticed,  proved  intention  and  art  to  have  been  employed  about 
it ;  still  more  strong  would  the  proof  appear,  when  he  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  this  farther  property,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all  the  rest. 

'*  He  would  reflect,  that  though  the  watch  before  him  were,  in  8ome 
smaCf  the  maker  of  the  watch  which  was  fabricated  in  the  course  of  its 
movements,  yet  it  was  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  a 
carpenter,  for  instance,  is  the  maker  of  a  chair ;  the  author  of  its  con* 
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trivance,  the  cause  of  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  their  use.  With  reaped 
to  these,  the  first  watch  was  no  cause  at  all  to  the  second ;  in  no  sneh 
sense  as  this  was  it  the  author  of  the  constitution  and  order,  either  of  Iht 
parts  which  the  new  watch  contained,  or  of  the  parts  by  the  aid  and 
instrumentality  of  which  it  was  produced.  We  might  possibly  say,  but 
with  great  latitude  of  expression,  that  a  stream  of  water  ground  com: 
but  no  latitude  of  expression  would  allow  us  to  say,  no  stretch  of  conjec- 
ture could  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  stream  of  water  built  the  mill,  though 
it  were  too  ancient  for  us  to  know  who  the  builder  was.  What  the 
stream  of  water  does  in  the  affair  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  by 
the  application  of  an  unintelligent  impulse  to  a  mechcmism  previoualj 
arranged,  arranged  independently  of  it,  and  arranged  by  intelligence,  u 
effect  is  produced,  namely,  the  com  is  ground.  But  the  efiect  reeulli 
from  the  arrangement.  The  force  of  the  stream  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  cause  or  author  of  the  effect,  still  less  of  the  arrangement.  Under- 
standing and  plan  in  the  formation  of  the  mill  were  not  the  less  necessaiy, 
for  any  share  which  the  water  has  in  grinding  the  com :  yet  is  this  share 
the  same  as  that  which  the  watch  would  have  contributed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  watch,  upon  the  supposition  assumed  in  the  last  section. 
Therefore, 

**  Though  it  be  now  no  longer  probable,  that  the  individual  watch 
which  our  observer  had  found,  was  made  immediately  by  the  hand  <^  in 
artificer,  yet  doth  not  this  alteration  in  any  wise  affect  the  inference, 
that  an  artificer  had  been  orginally  employed  and  concerned  in  the 
production.  The  argument  from  design  remains  as  it  was.  Marks  of 
design  and  contrivance  are  no  more  accounted  for  now  than  thev  were 
before.  In  the  same  thing,  we  may  ask  for  the  cause  of  different  pro- 
perties. We  may  ask  for  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  a  body,  of  its  bald- 
ness, of  its  heat ;  and  these  causes  may  be  all  different.  We  are  now 
asking  for  the  cause  of  that  subserviency  to  a  use,  that  relation  to  an 
end  which  we  have  marked  in  the  watch  before  us.  No  answer  bs 
given  to  this  question  by  telling  us  that  a  preceding  watch  produced  it. 
There  cannot  be  design  without  a  designer ;  contrivance  wkhout  a  con- 
triver ;  order  without  choice ;  arrangement  without  any  thing  capaUe 
of  arranging ;  subserviency  and  relation  to  a  purpose,  without  diat  which 
could  intend  a  purpose  ;  means  suitable  to  an  end,  and  executing  their 
office  in  accomplishing  that  end,  without  the  end  ever  having  been  con- 
templated, or  the  means  accommodated  to  it.  Arrangement,  disposition 
of  parts,  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end,  relation  of  instruments  to  a 
use,  imply  the  presence  of  intelligence  and  mind.  No  one,  therefore, 
can  rationally  believe,  that  the  insensible,  inanimate  watch,  from  which 
the  watch  before  us  issued,  was  the  proper  cause  of  the  mechanism  we  so 
much  admire  in  it ;  could  be  tmly  said  to  have  constructed  the  instrumeott 
disposed  its  parts,  assigned  their  office,  determined  their  order,  action. 
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and  mutual  dependency,  combined  their  several  motions  into  one 
result,  and  that  also  a  result  connected  with  the  utilities  of  other  beings. 
All  these  properties,  therefore,  are  as  much  unaccounted  for  as  they 
were  before. 

«  Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  running  the  difficulty  farther  back,  that 
is,  by  supposing  the  watch  before  us  to  have  been  produced  from  another 
watch,  that  from  a  former,  and  so  on  indefinitely.     Our  going  back  ever 
so  far  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  least  degree  of  satisfaction  upon  the 
sulijcct.     Contrivance  is  still  unaccounted  for.     We  still  want  a  con- 
triver.    A  designing  mind  is  neither  supplied  by  this  supposition,  nor 
dispensed  with.     If  the  difficulty  were  diminished  the  farther  we  went 
back,  by  going  back  indefinitely  we  might  exhaust  it.     And  this  is  the 
only  case  to  which  this  sort  of  reasoning  apphes.     Where  there  m  a 
tendency,  or,  as  we  increase  the  number  of  terms,  a  continual  approaclr 
toward  a  limit,  there,  by  supposing  the  number  of  terms  to  be  what  is 
called  infinite,  we  may  conceive  the  limit  to  be  attained :  but  where  there  is 
no  such  tendency  or  approach,  nothing  is  effected  by  lengthening  the 
series.     There  is  no  difierence  as  to  the  point  in  question,  (whatever 
there  may  be  as  to  many  points,)  between  one  series  and  another; 
between  a  series  which  is  finite,  and  a  series  which  ia  infinite.     A  chain 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  links,  can  no  more  support  itself,  than 
a  chain  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  links.     And  of  this  we  are 
assured,  (though  we  never  can  have  tried  the  experiment,)  because,  by 
increaang  the  number  of  links,  from  ten,  for  instance,  to  a  hundred,  from 
a  hundred  to  a  thousand,  d:c,  we  make  not  the  smallest  approach,  we 
observe  not  the  smallest  tendency  toward  self  support.     There  is  no 
difference  in  this  respect  (yet  there  may  be  a  great  difference  in  several 
respects)  between  a  chain  of  a  greater  or  less  length,  between  one  chain 
and  another,  between  one  that  is  finite  and  one  that  is  infinite.     This 
very  much  resembles  the  case  before  us.     The  machine,  which  we  are 
inspecting,  demonstrates,  by  its  construction,  contrivance,  and  design. 
Contrivance  must  have  had  a  contriver ;  design  a  designer,  whether  the 
machine  immediately  proceeded  from  another  machine  or  not.     That 
circumstance  alters  not  the  case.     Tliat  other  machine  may,  in  like 
manner,  have  proceeded  from  a  former  machine :  nor  does  that  alter 
the  case  :  contrivance  must  have  had  a  contriver.    That  former  one  from 
one  preceding  it :  no  alteration  still :  a  contriver  is  still  necessary.   No 
tendency  is  perceived,  no  approach  toward  a  diminution  of  this  necessity. 
It  is  the  same  with  any  and  every  succession  of  these  machines ;  a  suc- 
cession of  ten,  of  a  hundred,  of  a  thousand ;  with  one  series  as  with  ano- 
ther ;  a  series  which  is  finite  as  with  a  series  which  is  infinite.  In  whatever 
other  respects  they  may  differ,  in  this  they  do  not.     In  all  equally,  con- 
trivance and  design  are  unaccounted  for. 

^  The  question  is  not  simply.  How  came  the  first  watch  into  exist- 
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ence  ?  which  question,  it  may  be  pretended,  is  done  away  oy  auppoaqg 
the  aeries  of  watches  thus  produced  from  one  another  to  have  been  infi- 
nite, and  consequently  to  have  had  no  such  firsts  for  which  it  was  neooi- 
sary  to  provide  a  cause.  This  perhaps  would  have  been  nearly  the 
slate  of  the  question,  if  nothing  had  been  before  us  but  an  unorganizedt 
unmechanized  substance,  without  mark  or  indication  of  contrivance.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  show  that  such  substance  could  not  have  existed 
from  eternity,  either  in  succession,  (if  it  were  possible,  which  I  think  it 
is  not,  for  unorganized  bodies  to  spring  from  one  another,)  or  by  indi- 
vidual  perpetuity.  But  that  is  not  the  question  now.  To  suppose  it  to 
be  so,  is  to  suppose  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  we  had  found  a 
watch  or  a  stone.  As  it  is,  the  metaphysics  of  that  question  have  no 
place ;  for  in  the  watch  which  we  are  examining,  are  seen  contrivance, 
design ;  an  end,  a  purpose ;  means  for  the  end,  adaptation  to  the  par- 
pose.  And  the  question,  which  irresistibly  presses  upon  our  thoughts^ 
is,  whence  this  contrivance  and  design  ?  The  thing  required  is  tlie  in- 
tending mind,  the  adapting  hand,  the  intelligence  by  which  that  hand 
was  directed.  This  question,  this  demand,  is  not  shaken  off,  by  increas- 
ing a  number  or  succession  of  substances,  destitute  of  these  properties ; 
nor  the  more  by  increasing  that  number  to  infinity.  If  it  be  said,  that, 
upon  the  supposition  of  one  watch  being  produced  from  another  in  the 
course  of  that  other's  movements,  and  by  means  of  the  mechanism 
within  it,  we  have  a  cause  for  the  watch  in  my  hand,  viz.  the  watch 
from  which  it  proceeded,  I  deny,  that  for  the  design,  the  contrivance, 
the  suitableness  of  means  to  an  end,  the  adaptation  of  instruments  to  a 
use,  (all  which  we  discover  in  the  watch,)  we  have  any  cause  whatever. 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  assign  a  series  of  such  causes,  or  to  allege 
that  a  series  may  be  carried  back  to  infinity ;  for  I  do  not  admit  that  we 
have  yet  any  cause  at  all  of  the  phenomena,  still  less  any  series  of 
causes  either  finite  or  infinite.  Here  is  contrivance,  but  no  contriver; 
proofii  of  design,  but  no  designer. 

"  Our  observer  would  farther  also  reflect,  that  the  maker  of  the  watch 
before  him  was,  in  truth  and  reality,  the  maker  of  every  watch  pro- 
duced from  it ;  there  being  no  difference  (except  that  the  latter  mani- 
fests a  more  exquisite  skill)  between  the  making  of  another  watch  with 
his  own  hands,  by  the  mediation  of  files,  lathes,  chiseb,  &c,  and  the 
disposing,  fixing,  and  inserting  of  these  instruments,  or  of  others  equiva- 
lent to  them,  in  the  body  of  the  watch  already  made,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  form  a  new  watch  in  the  course  of  the  movements  which  he  had 
given  to  the  old  one.  It  is  only  working  by  one  set  of  tools  instead  of 
another. 

"  The  conclusion  which  the  Jirst  examination  of  the  watch,  of  its 
works,  construction  and  movement,  suggested,  was,  that  it  must  have 
had|  for  the  cause  and  author  of  that  construction,  an  artificer,  who 
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understood  its  mechanisro,  and  designed  its  use.  This  conclusion  is  in. 
▼incible.  A  second  examination  presents  us  with  a  new  discovery.  The 
watch  is  found,  in  the  course  of  its  movement,  to  produce  another  watch, 
similar  to  ifself :  and  not  only  so,  but  we  perceive  in  it  a  system  of  or- 
ganization, separately  calculated  for  that  purpose.  What  efiect  would 
this  discovery  have,  or  ought  it  to  have,  upon  our  former  inference? 
What,  as  hath  already  been  said,  but  to  increase,  beyond  measure,  our 
admiration  of  the  skill,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  machine  ?  Or  shall  it,  instead  of  this,  all  at  once  turn  us  round 
to  an  opposite  conclusion,  viz.  that  no  art  or  skill  whatever  has  been 
concerned  in  the  business,  although  all  other  evidences  of  art  and  skill 
remain  as  they  were,  and  this  last  and  supreme  piece  of  art  be  now 
added  to  the  rest?  Can  this  be  maintained  without  absurdity  ?  Yet  this 
is  Atheism." 

If  the  argument  is  so  powerful,  when  a  work  of  art  merely  is  made 
its  basis  ;  it  is  rendered  much  more  convincing  when  it  is  transferred  to 
the  works  of  nature ;  because  ends  more  singular  are,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  instances,  there  proposed,  and  are  accomplished  by  contri- 
vances much  more  curious  and  difficult.  In  the  quotation  above  given 
from  Howe,  the  eye,  the  ports  of  the  body  which  are  double,  and  the 
construction  of  the  spine,  are  adduced  among  others  as  striking  in- 
stances of  a  contrivance  superior  to  the  art  of  man,  and  as  evidently 
denoting  forethought  and  plan,  the  attributes  not  of  intelligence  only,  but 
of  an  intelligence  of  an  infinitely  superior  order.  These  instances  have 
been  admirably  wrought  up  by  the  master  hand  which  furnished  the  last 
quotation. 

We  begin  with  the  human  eye. 

"  The  contrivances  of  nature  surpass  the  contrivances  of  art,  in  the 
complexity,  subtilty,  and  curiosity  of  the  mechanism ;  and  still  more,  if 
possible,  do  they  go  beyond  them  in  number  and  variety ;  yet  in  a  mul- 
titude  of  cases,  are  not  less  evidently  mechanical,  not  less  evidently 
contrivances,  not  less  evidently  accommodated  to  their  end,  or  suited  to 
their  office,  than  are  the  most  perfect  productions  of  human  ingenuity. 

« I  know  no  better  method  of  introducing  so  large  a  subject,  than  that 
of  comparing  a  single  thing  with  a  single  thing ;  an  eye,  for  example, 
with  a  telescope.  As  far  as  the  examination  of  the  instrument  goes, 
there  is  precisely  the  same  proof  that  the  eye  was  made  for  vision,  as 
there  is  that  the  telescope  was  made  for  assisting  it.  They  are  made 
upon  the  same  principles ;  both  being  adjusted  to  the  laws  by  wliich  the 
transmission  and  refraction  of  rays  of  light  are  regulated.  I  speak  not 
of  the  origin  of  the  laws  themselves  ;  but  such  laws  being  fixed,  the  con- 
struction, in  both  cases,  is  adapted  to  them.  For  instance  ;  these  laws 
require,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect,  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 
passing  from  water  into  the  eye,  shoukl  be  refracted  by  a  more  convex 
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surface  than  when  it  passes  out  of  air  into  the  eye.  Accordin^y  wt 
find,  that  the  eye  of  a  fish,  in  that  part  of  it  called  the  crystaUine  koi^ 
is  much  rounder  than  the  eye  of  terrestrial  animals.  What  plainer  ms- 
nifestation  of  design  can  there  be  than  this  difference  1  What  could  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker  have  done  more,  to  show  his  knowieclge 
of  his  principle,  his  application  of  that  knowledge,  his  suiting  of  hii 
means  to  his  end ;  I  will  not  say,  to  display  the  compass  or  exceDeoej 
of  his  skill  and  art,  for  in  these  all  comparison  is  indecorous,  but  to 
testify  counsel,  choice,  consideration,  purpose  ? 

^  To  some  it  may  appear  a  difference  sufficient  to  destroy  all  simili- 
tude between  the  eye  and  the  telescope,  that  the  one  is  a  percmDi 
organ,  the  other  an  unperceiving  instrument     The  &ct  is,  that  they 
are  both  instruments.    And,  as  to  the  mechanism,  at  least  as  to  mechan- 
ism being  employed,  and  even  as  to  the  kind  of  it,  this  circumstance 
varies  not  the  analogy  at  all :   for  observe,  what  the  constitution  of  the 
eye  is.     It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  distinct  vision,  that  an 
image  or  picture  of  the  object  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
Whence  this  necessity  arises,  or  how  the  picture  is  connected  with  the 
sensation,  or  contributes  to  it,  it  may  be  difficult,  nay,  we  ¥dll  confesB, 
if  you  please,  impossible  for  us  to  search  out.    But  the  present  qnestioa 
is  not  concerned  in  the  inquiry.     It  may  be  true,  that,  in  this,  and  in 
other  instances,  we  trace  mechanical  contrivance  a  certain  way;  and 
that  then  we  come  to  sometliing  which  is  not  mechanical,  or  which  is 
inscrutable.     But  this  affects  not  the  certainty  of  our  investigation,  as 
far  as  we  have  gone.     The  difference  between  an  animal  and  an  auto- 
matic statue,  consists  in  this, — that  in  the  animal,  we  trace  the  mechan- 
ism to  a  certain  point,  and  then  we  are  stopped  ;  either  the  mechamsm 
becoming  too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  or  something  else  beside  the 
known  laws  of  mechanism  taking  place ;  whereas,  in  the  automaton,  for 
the  comparatively  few  motions  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  trace  the  me- 
chanism throughout.     But,  up  to  the  limit,  the  reasoning  is  as  clear  and 
certain  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.     In  the  example  before  us,  it  is  a 
matter  of  certainty,  because  it  is  a  matter  which  experience  and  obser- 
vation demonstrate,  that  the  formation  of  an  image  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  is  necessary  to  perfect  vision.     The  image  itself  can  be  shown. 
Whatever  affects  the  distinctness  of  the  image,  affects  the  distinctness 
of  the  vision.     The  formation  then  of  such  an  image  being  necessaiy 
(no  matter  how)  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  to  the  exercise  of  that  sense, 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  formed  is  constructed  and  put  together,  not 
only  with  infinitely  more  art,  but  upon  the  self.same  principles  of  art, 
as  in  the  tc]csco))e  or  camera  obscura.     The  perception  arising  from 
the  image  may  be  laid  out  of  the  question ;  for  the  production  of  the 
image,  these  are  instruments  of  the  same  kind.     The  end  is  the  same ; 
the  means  are  the  same.     The  purpose  in  both  is  alike ;  the  contrivance 
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for  accomplishing  that  purpose  is  in  both  alike.  The  lenses  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  the  humours  of  the  eye,  bear  a  complete  resemblance  to  one 
another,  in  their  figure,  their  position,  and  in  their  power  over  the  rays 
of  light,  viz.  in  bringing  each  pencil  to  a  point  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  lens ;  namely,  in  the  eye,  at  the  exact  place  where  the  membrane 
is  spread  to  receive  it.  How  is  it  possible,  under  circumstances  of  such 
dose  affinity,  and  under  the  operation  of  an  equal  evidence,  to  exclude 
contrivance  from  the  one ;  yet  to  acknowledge  the  proof  of  contrivance 
having  been  employed,  as  the  plainest  and  clearest  of  all  propositions  in 
the  other? 

**  The  resemblance  between  the  two  cases  is  still  more  accurate,  and 
obtains  in  more  points  than  we  have  yet  represented,  or  than  we  are,  on 
the  first  view  of  the  subject,  aware  of.  In  dioptric  telescopes  there  is 
an  imperfection  of  this  nature.  Pencils  of  light,  in  passing  through  glass 
lenses,  are  separated  into  different  colours,  thereby  tinging  the  object, 
especially  the  edges  of  it,  as  if  it  were  viewed  through  a  prism.  To 
correct  this  inconvenience  had  been  long  a  desideratum  in  the  art.  At 
last  it  came  into  the  mind  of  a  sagacious  optician,  to  inquire  how  this 
matter  was  managed  in  the  eye ;  in  wliich  there  was  exactly  the  same 
difficulty  to  contend  with  as  in  the  telescope.  His  observation  taught 
him,  that,  in  the  eye,  the  evil  was  cured  by  combining  together  lenses 
composed  of  different  substances,  i.  e.  of  substances  which  possessed 
dififerent  refracting  powers.  Our  artist  borrowed  from  thence  his  hint ; 
and  produced  a  correction  of  the  defect  by  imitating,  in  glasses  made 
firom  different  materials,  the  effects  of  the  different  humours  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
Could  tliis  be  in  the  eye  without  purpose,  which  suggested  to  the  opti. 
cian  the  only  effectual  means  of  attaining  that  purpose  ? 

*'  But  farther ;  there  are  other  points,  not  so  much  perhaps  of  strict 
resemblance  between  the  two,  as  of  superiority  of  the  eye  over  the 
telescope ;  yet  of  a  superiority,  which,  being  founded  in  the  laws  that 
regulate  both,  may  furnish  topics  of  fair  and  just  comparison.  Two 
things  were  wanted  to  the  eye,  which  were  not  wanted,  at  least  in  the 
Game  degree,  to  the  telescope ;  and  these  were,  the  adaptation  of  the 
organ,  first,  to  different  degrees  of  light ;  and  secondly,  to  the  vast  diver- 
sity of  distance  at  which  objects  are  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  viz.  from 
a  few  inches  to  as  many  miles.  These  difficulties  present  not  tliem- 
selves  to  the  maker  of  the  telescope.  He  wants  all  the  light  he  can  get ; 
and  he  never  directs  his  instrument  to  objects  near  at  hand.  In  the  eye, 
both  these  cases  were  to  be  provided  for ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  them  a  subtile  and  appropriate  mechanism  is  introduced. 

^  In  order  to  exclude  excess  of  fight,  when  it  is  excessive,  and  to  ren- 
der objects  visible  under  obscurer  degrees  of  it,  when  no  more  can  be 
had,  the  hole  or  aperture  in  the  eye,  through  which  the  light  enters,  is 
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00  fonned,  as  to  cootract  or  dilate  itself  for  the  purpose  of  odmittiDg  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  rays  at  the  same  time.  Hie  chamber  of  the 
eye  is  a  camera  obscura,  which,  when  the  light  is  too  small,  can  eokige 
its  opening ;  when  too  strong,  can  again  contract  it ;  and  that  witlioiit 
any  other  assistance  than  that  of  its  own  exquisite  machinery.  It  ii 
farther  also,  in  the  human  subject,  to  be  observed,  that  this  hole  in  thB 
eye,  which  we  call  the  pupil,  under  all  its  different  dimensions,  reCaiai 
its  exact  circular  shape.  This  is  a  structure  extremely  artificial.  Let 
an  artist  only  try  to  execute  the  same.  He  will  find  that  his  tbretdi 
and  strings  must  be  disposed  with  great  consideration  and  contrivanoei 
to  make  a  circle,  which  shall  continually  change  its  diameter,  yet  pre- 
serve its  form.  This  is  done  in  the  eye  by  an  application  of  fibnii 
i.  e.  of  strings,  similar,  in  their  position  and  action,  to  what  an  aitiflt 
would  and  must  employ,  if  he  had  the  same  piece  of  workmanship  to 
perform. 

"  The  second  difficulty  which  has  been  stated,  was  the  suiting  of  the 
same  organ  to  the  perception  of  objects  that  lie  near  at  hand,  within  a 
few  inches,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  ey«,  and  of  objects  which  were  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  that,  for  example,  of  as  many  ft^r- 
longs :  (I  speak  in  both  cases  of  the  distance  at  which  distinct  visioQ 
can  be  exercised.)     Now  this,  according  to  the  principles  of  optics,  that 
is,  according  to  the  laws  by  which  the  transmission  of  light  is  regulated 
(and  these  laws  are  fixed,)  could  not  be  done  without  the  organ  itself 
undergoing  an  alteration,  and  receiving  an  adjustment  that  might  cor- 
respond with  the  exigency  of  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  difiereot 
inclination  to  one  another  under  which  the  rays  of  light  reached  it. 
Rays  issuing  from  points  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  eye,  and 
which  consequently  must  enter  the  eye  in  a  spreading  or  diverging 
order,  cannot,  by  the  same  optical  instrument  in  the  same  state,  be 
brought  to  a  point,  i.  c.  be  made  to  form  an  image,  in  the  same  place 
with  rays  proceeding  from  objects  situated  at  a  much  greater  distance, 
and  wliich  rays  arrive  at  the  eye  in  directions  nearly,  and  physically 
speaking,  parallel.     It  requires  a  rounder  lens  to  do  it.     The  point  of 
concourse  behind  the  lens  must  fall  critically  upon  the  retina,  or  the 
vision  is  confused ;  yet,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  this  point, 
by  the  immutable  properties  of  light,  is  carried  farther  back,  when  the 
rays  proceed  from  a  near  object,  than  when  they  are  sent  from  one  that 
is  remote.    A  person  who  was  using  an  optical  instrument,  would  manage 
this  matter  by  changing,  as  the  occasion  required,  his  lens  or  his  tele- 
scope ;  or  by  adjusting  the  distances  of  his  glasses  with  his  hand  or  hib 
screw :  but  how  is  it  to  be  managed  in  the  eye  ?     What  the  alteration 
was,  or  in  what  part  of  the  eye  it  took  place,  or  by  what  means  it  was 
effected,  (for,  if  the  known  laws  which  govern  the  refraction  of  light  be 
maintained,  some  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  organ  there  must  be,)  bad 
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long  formed  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  conjecture.  The  change,  though 
iufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  so  minute  as  to  elude  ordinary  observation. 
Some  very  late  discoveries,  deduced  from  a  laborious  and  most  accurate 
iaspection  of  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  organ,  seem  at  length  to 
have  ascertained  the  mechanical  alteration  which  the  parts  of  the  eye 
undergo.  It  is  found,  that  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  called  the 
straight  muscles,  and  which  action  is  the  most  advantageous  that  could 
be  imagined  for  the  purpose, — it  is  found,  I  say,  that,  whenever  the  eye 
IS  directed  to  a  near  object,  three  changes  are  produced  in  it  at  the 
same  time,  all  severally  contributing  to  the  adjustment  required.  The 
cornea,  or  outermost  coat  of  the  eye,  is  rendered  more  round  and  pro- 
minent; the  crystalline  lens  underneath  is  pushed  forward;  and  the 
axis  of  vision,  as  the  depth  of  the  eye  is  called,  is  elongated.  These 
changes  in  the  eye  vary  its  power  over  the  rays  of  light  in  such  a  man- 
ner  and  degree  as  to  produce  exactly  the  effect  which  is  wanted,  viz. 
the  formation  of  an  image  ttpon  the  retinoj  whether  the  rays  come  to  the 
eye  in  a  state  of  divergency,  which  is  the  case  when  the  object  is  near 
to  the  eye,  or  come  parallel  to  one  another,  which  is  the  case  when  the 
object  is  placed  at  a  distance.  Can  any  thing  be  more  decisive  of  con- 
trivance than  this  is  ?  The  most  secret  laws  of  optics  must  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  a  structure  endowed  with  such  a  capacity  of 
change.  It  is,  as  though  an  optician,  when  he  had  a  nearer  object  to 
view,  should  rectify  his  instrument  by  putting  in  another  glass,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  out  also  his  tube  to  a  different  length. 

"  In  considering  vision  as  achieved  by  the  means  of  an  image  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  we  can  never  reflect  without  wonder  upon  the 
smallness,  yet  correctness,  of  the  picture,  the  subtilty  of  the  touch,  the 
fineness  of  the  lines.  A  landscape  of  five  or  six  square  leagues  is 
brought  into  a  space  of  half  an  inch  diameter ;  yet  the  multitude  of  ob- 
jects which  it  contains  are  all  preserved ;  are  all  discriminated  in  their 
magnitudes,  positions,  figures,  colours.  The  prospect  from  Hampstead 
hill  is  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  sixpence,  yet  circumstantially 
represented.  A  stage  coach  travelling  at  its  ordinary  speed  for  half  an 
hour,  passes  in  the  eye,  only  over  one  twelfth  of  an  inch,  yet  is  this  change 
of  place  in  the  imago  distinctly  perceived  throughout  its  whole  progress ; 
for  it  is  only  by  means  of  that  perception  that  the  motion  of  the  coach 
itself  is  made  sensible  to  the  eye.  If  any  thing  can  abate  our  admira- 
tion  of  the  smallness  of  the  visual  tablet  compared  with  the  extent  of 
vision,  it  is  a  reflection  which  the  view  of  nature  leads  us,  every  hour, 
to  make,  viz.  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  great  and  little  are 

nothing." 

On  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  douMey  adduced  by  Howe,  as 
proofs  of  contrivance,  our  author  farther  remarks  : — 

^  The  human,  or  indeed  the  animal  frame,  considered  as  a  mass  or 
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aieemblage,  exhibits  in  its  composition  three  properties,  which  hue 
long  struck  my  mind,  as  indubitable  evidences,  not  only  of  design,  bol  cf 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  accuracy  in  prosecuting  tho  design. 

**  The  first  is,  the  exact  correspondency  of  the  two  sides  of  the  na» 
animal :  the  right  hand  answering  to  the  lefl,  leg  to  leg,  eye  to  eye^  ooe 
side  01  the  countenance  to  tho  other ;  and  with  a  precision,  to  imitite 
which,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  forms  one  of  the  difficulties  of  statmiy, 
and  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  a  constant  attention  to  this  piD- 
perty  of  his  work,  distinct  from  every  other. 

<'It  :s  the  most  difficult  thing  that  can  be,  to  get  a  wig  nciade  even; 
yet  how  seldom  is  the  face  awry  ?  And  what  care  is  taken  that  it  should 
not  be  so,  tho  anatomy  of  its  bones  demonstrates.  The  upper  put  of 
the  face  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones,  six  on  each  side,  answering  each 
to  each,  and  tho  thirteenth  without  a  fellow,  in  the  middle  ;  the  bwer 
part  of  the  face  is  in  like  manner  composed  of  aix  bones,  three  on  each 
side,  respectively  corresponding,  and  the  lower  jaw  in  the  centre.  In 
building  an  arch,  could  more  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  carve  true^ 
i.  e.  the  parts  equidistant  from  the  middle,  alike  in  figure  and  position  t 

"  The  exact  resemblance  of  the  eyes,  considering  how  compounded 
this  organ  is  in  its  structure,  how  various  and  how  delicate  are  the  shades 
of  colour  with  v/hich  its  iris  is  tinged,  how  differently,  as  to  eflfect  upon 
appearance,  the  eye  may  be  mounted  in  its  socket,  and  how  difierently  in 
different  heads  eyes  actually  are  set,  is  a  property  of  animal  bodies  much 
to  be  admired.  Of  ten  thousand  eves,  I  don't  know  that  it  wouM  be 
possible  to  match  one,  except  with  its  own  fellow  ;  or  to  distribute  them 
into  suitable  pairs  by  any  other  selection  than  that  which  obtains. 

<<  The  next  circumstance  to  be  remarked  is,  that  while  the  cavities  of 
the  body  are  so  configurated,  as,  externally,  to  exhibit  the  most  exact  cor- 
respondcncy  of  the  opposite  sides,  the  contents  of  these  cavities  have  no 
such  correspondency.  A  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  breast 
divides  the  thorax  into  two  sides  exactly  similar ;  yet  these  two  sides 
inclose  very  different  contents.  The  heart  lies  on  the  left  side ;  a  lobe 
of  the  lungs  on  the  right ;  balancing  each  other,  neither  in  size  not 
shape.  The  same  thing  holds  of  the  abdomen.  The  liver  lies  on  the 
right  side,  without  any  similar  viscus  opposed  to  it  on  the  left.  The 
spleen  indeed  is  situated  over  against  the  liver ;  but  agreeing  with  the 
liver  neither  in  bulk  nor  form.  There  is  no  equipollency  between 
these.  The  stomach  is  a  vessel,  both  irregular  in  its  shape,  and  obliqiio 
in  its  position.  The  foldings  and  doublings  of  the  intestines  do  not  pre- 
sent a  parity  of  sides.  Yet  that  symmetry  which  depends  upon  the 
correlation  of  the  sides,  is  externally  preserved  throughout  the  whole 
trunk ;  and  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the  lower  parts  of  it,  as  the  inte- 
guments are  soft  ;  and  the  shape,  consequently,  is  not,  as  the  thorax  it 
by  its  ribs,  reduced  by  natural  stays.     It  is  evident*  therefore,  that  the 
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e]itemal  proportion  does  not  arise  from  any  equality  in  the  shape  or 
pressure  of  the  internal  contents.  What  is  it  indeed  but  a  correction  of 
inequalities?  an  adjustment,  by  mutual  compensation,  of  anomalous 
forms  into  a  regular  congeries  ?  the  effect,  in  a  word,  of  artful,  and,  if 
we  might  be  permitted  so  to  speak,  of  studied  collocation  ? 

**  Similar  also  to  this  is  the  third  observation ;  that  an  int^al  ine- 
quaJty  in  the  feeding  vessels  is  so  managed,  as  to  produce  no  inequality 
in  parts  which  were  intended  to  correspond.  The  right  arm  answers 
accurately  to  the  lefl,  both  in  size  and  shape ;  but  the  arterial  branches, 
which  supply  the  two  arms,  do  not  go  off  from  their  trunk,  in  a  pair,  in 
the  same  manner,  at  the  same  place,  or  at  the  same  angle.  Under 
which  want  of  similitude,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  same 
quantity  of  blood  should  be  pushed  through  each  artery  ;  yet  the  result 
is  right ;  the  two  limbs  which  are  nourished  by  them  perceive  no  difier« 
once  of  supply,  no  efiects  of  excess  or  deficiency. 

"  Concerning  the  di^rence  of  manner,  in  which  the  subclavian  and 
carotid  arteries,  upon  the  different  sides  of  the  body,  separate  themselves 
from  the  aorta,  Cheselden  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the  advantage 
which  the  lefl  gain  by  going  off  at  a  much  acuter  angle  than  the  right, 
is  made  up  to  the  right  by  their  going  off  together  in  one  branch.  It 
is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  the  compensating  contrivance ;  and  if 
it  be  so,  how  curious,  how  hydrostatical !" 

The  construction  of  the  spinCy  another  of  Howe's  illustrations,  is  thus 
exemplified : — 

"The  spine  or  back  bone  is  a  chain  of  joints  of  very  wonderful  con- 
struction. Various,  difficult,  and  almost  inconsistent  offices  were  to  be 
executed  by  the  same  instrument.  It  was  to  be  firm,  yet  flexible  :  now 
I  know  of  no  chain  made  by  art,  which  is  both  these ;  for  by  firmness 
I  mean,  not  only  strength,  but  stability ;  Jirmy  to  support  the  erect  posi- 
tion of  the  body ;  flexible^  to  allow  of  the  bending  of  the  trunk  in  all 
degrees  of  curvature.  It  was  farther  also,  which  is  another,  and  quite 
a  distinct  purpose  from  the  rest,  to  become  a  pipe  or  conduit  for  the 
safe  conveyance  from  the  brain  of  the  most  important  fluid  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  that,  namely,  upon  which  all  voluntary  motion  depends,  the 
spinal  marrow  ;  a  substance,  not  only  of  the  first  necessity  to  action,  if 
not  to  life,  but  of  a  nature  so  delicate  and  tender,  so  susceptible,  and  so 
impatient  of  injury,  as  that  any  unusual  pressure  upon  it,  or  any  consider. 
able  obstruction  of  its  course,  is  followed  by  paralysis  or  death.  Now 
the  spine  was  not  only  to  furnish  the  main  trunk  for  the  passage  of  the 
medullary  substance  from  the  brain,  but  to  give  out,  in  the  course  of 
its  progress,  small  pipes  therefrom,  which  being  aflerward  indefinitely 
subdivided,  might,  under  the  name  of  nerves,  distribute  this  exquisite 
supply  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  same  spine  was  also  to  serve 
aoother  use  not  less  wanted  than  the  preceding,  viz.  to  afford  a  fulcrum. 
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stay,  or  basis,  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  series  of  these,)  for  tbe 
insertion  of  the  muscles  which  are  spread  over  the  trunk  of  the  bodj ; 
in  which  trunk  there  are  not,  as  in  the  timbs,  cylindrical  bones,  to  which 
they  can  be  fastened :  and,  likewise,  which  is  a  similar  use,  to  fiiniirii 
a  support  for  the  ends  of  the  ribs  to  rest  upon. 

*'  Bespeak  of  a  workman  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  shall  comprin 
all  these  purposes,  and  let  him  set  about  to  contrive  it ;  let  him  tiy  bii 
skill  upon  it ;  let  him  feel  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  task,  befim 
he  be  told  how  the  same  thing  is  effected  in  the  animal  frame.  Nothing 
will  enable  him  to  judge  so  well  of  the  wisdom  which  has  been  em- 
ployed ;  nothing  will  dispose  him  to  think  of  it  so  truly.  Firsts  for  tbe 
firmness,  yet  flexibility  of  the  spine,  it  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  bones  (in  the  human  subject  of  twenty-four)  joined  to  one  another, 
and  compacted  together  by  broad  bases.  The  breadth  of  the  bases 
upon  which  the  parts  severally  rest,  and  the  closeness  of  the  junctioo, 
give  to  the  chain  its  firmness  and  stability ;  the  number  of  paits^  and 
consequent  frequency  of  joints,  its  flexibiUty.  Which  flexibitity,  we  may 
also  observe,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  chain ;  is  least  in  the  back, 
where  strength  more  than  flexure  is  wanted ;  greater  in  the  loins,  which 
it  was  necessary  should  be  more  supple  than  the  back ;  and  the  greatest 
of  all  in  the  neck,  for  the  free  motion  of  the  head.  Then,  secondly,  in 
order  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  descent  of  the  meduUary  substance, 
each  of  these  bones  is  bored  through  in  the  middle  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that,  when  put  together,  the  hole  in  one  bone  falls  into  a  line,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  holes  in  the  two  bones  contiguous  to  it.  By  which 
means,  the  perforated  pieces,  when  joined,  form  an  entire,  close,  unin- 
terrupted channel ;  at  leasts  while  the  spine  is  upright  and  at  rest.  But, 
as  a  settled  posture  is  inconsistent  with  its  use,  a  great  difficulty  stiU 
remained,  which  was  to  prevent  the  vertebrae  shifting  upon  one  another, 

so  as  to  break  the  line  of  the  canal  as  oflen  as  the  body  moves  or 

ft 

twists  ;  or  the  joints  gaping  externally,  whenever  the  body  is  bent  for- 
ward, and  the  spine  thereupon  made  to  take  the  form  of  a  bow.  These 
dangers,  which  are  mechanical,  are  mechanically  provided  against 
The  vertebra;,  by  means  of  their  processes  and  projections,  and  of  the 
articulations  which  some  of  these  form  with  one  another  at  their  ex- 
tremities, are  so  locked  in,  and  confined  as  to  maintain  in  what  are 
called  the  bodies,  or  broad  surfaces  of  the  bones,  the  relative  position 
nearly  unaltered ;  and  to  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure  produced 
by  flexion,  almost  entirely  upon  the  intervening  cartilages,  the  spring- 
ness  and  yielding  nature  of  whose  substance  admits  of  all  the  motion 
which  is  necessary  to  be  performed  upon  them,  without  any  chasm  bein^ 
produced  by  a  separation  of  the  parts.  I  say  of  all  the  motion  which 
is  necessary ;  for  although  we  bend  our  backs  to  every  degree  almost 
of  inclination,  the  motion  of  each  vertebra  is  very  small ;  such  is  tbe 
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advantage  which  we  receive  from  the  chain  being  composed  of  so  many 
links,  the  spine  of  so  many  bones.  Had  it  consisted  of  three  or  four 
bones  only,  in  bending  the  body  the  spinal  marrow  must  have  been 
bruised  at  every  angle.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  these  inter- 
vening cartilages  are  gristles ;  and  he  may  see  them  in  perfection  in  a 
loin  of  veal.  Their  form  also  favours  the  same  intention.  They  are 
thicker  before  than  behind ;  so  that,  when  we  stoop  forward,  the  com- 
pressible substance  of  the  cartilage,  yielding  in  its  thicker  and  anterior 
part  to  the  force  which  squeezes  it,  brings  the  surfisuses  of  the  adjoining 
vertebree  nearer  to  the  being  parallel  with  one  another  than  they  were 
before,  instead  of  increasing  the  inclination  of  their  planes,  which  must 
have  occasioned  a  fissure,  or  opening  between  them.  Thirdly,  for  the 
medullary  canal  giving  out  in  its  course,  and  in  a  convenient  order,  a 
supply  of  nerves  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  notches  are  made  in  the 
upper  and  lower  edge  of  every  vertebra ;  two  on  each  edge ;  equidis- 
tant on  each  side  firom  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  Mlien  the  vertebrae 
are  put  together,  these  notches,  exactly  fitting,  form  small  holes,  through 
which  the  nerves,  at  each  articulation,  issue  out  in  pairs,  in  order  to  send 
their  branches  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  with  an  equal  bounty  to 
both  sides  of  the  body.  The  fourth  purpose  assigned  to  the  same  in- 
strument, is  the  insertion  of  the  bases  of  the  muscles,  and  the  support 
of  the  ends  of  the  ribs ;  and  for  this  fourth  purpose,  especially  the 
former  part  of  it,  a  figure,  specifically  suited  to  the  design,  and  unneces- 
sary for  the  other  purposes,  is  given  to  the  constituent  bones.  While  they 
are  plain,  and  round,  and  smooth,  toward  the  front,  where  any  roughness 
or  projection  might  have  wounded  the  adjacent  viscera,  they  run  out, 
behind,  and  on  each  side,  into  long  processes,  to  which  processes  the 
muscles  necessary  to  the  motions  of  the  trunk  are  fixed ;  and  fixed  with 
such  art,  that  while  the  vertcbrse  supply  a  basis  for  the  muscles,  the 
muscles  help  to  keep  these  bones  in  their  position,  or  by  their  tendons  to 
tie  them  together. 

"That  most  important,  however,  and  general  property,  viz.  the 
strength  of  the  compages,  and  the  security  against  luxation,  was  to  be 
still  more  specially  consulted ;  for  where  so  many  joints  were  con- 
cerned, and  where,  in  every  one,  derangement  would  have  been  fatal,  it 
became  a  subject  of  studious  precaution.  For  this  purpose,  the  vertebree 
are  articulated,  that  is,  the  movable  joints  between  them  are  formed  by 
means  of  those  projections  of  their  substance,  which  we  have  mentioned 
imder  the  name  of  processes ;  and  these  so  lock  in  with,  and  overwrap  one 
another,  as  to  secure  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  not  only  firom  accidentally 
slipping,  but  even  from  being  pushed  out  of  its  place  by  any  violence 
short  of  that  which  would  break  the  bone." 

Instances  of  design  and  wonderful  contrivance  are  as  numerous  as 
there  are  organized  bodies  in  nature,  and  as  there  are  relations  between 
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bodieB  which  are  not  oxganized.  Tho  Bubject  ia^  tfierefere,  inexhanatibtei 
The  camsB  stated  are  sufiicieat  fi>r  the  iliustratioo  of  this  species  of  ar- 
giuneni  for  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause.  Many  otbeif 
are  given  with  great  force  and  interest  in  the  Natural  Theology  of  Mey, 
from  which  the  above  quotations  have  been  made ;  but  his  chapter  oo 
the  Personality  of  the  Deity  contains  applications  of  the  argument  fina 
design,  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The  same  course  of  reasoniii|( 
may  be  traced  in  many  other  writers,  but  by  none  has  it  been  ezpreasri 
with  so  much  clearness  and  felicity. 

^<  Contrivance,  if  established,  appears  to  me  to  prove  every  thing 
which  we  wish  to  prove.  Among  other  things  it  proves  the  penonalilf 
of  the  Deity,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  sometimes  called  nature^ 
«>metimes  called  a  principle ;  which  terms,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
use  them  philosophically,  seem  to  be  intended,  to  admit  and  to  expnm 
an  efficacy,  but  to  exclude  and  to  deny  a  personal  agent.  Now  that 
which  can  contrive,  which  can  design,  must  be  a  person.  These  ca- 
pacities constitute  personality,  for  they  imply  consciousness  and  thought 
They  require  that  which  can  perceive  an  end  or  purpose ;  as  well  as 
t&e  power  of  providing  means,  and  of  directing  them  to  their  end. 
They  require  a  centre  in  which  perceptions  unite,  and  from  whidi 
volitions  flow ;  which  is  mind.  The  acts  of  a  mind  prove  the  existencs 
of  a  mind ;  and  in  whatever  a  mind  resides,  is  a  person. 

<*  Of  this  we  are  certain,  that,  whatever  the  Deity  be,  neither  die 
tmtoene,  nor  any  part  of  it  which  we  see,  can  be  he.  The  univem 
itself  is  merely  a  collective  name :  its  parts  are  all  which  are  real,  or 
which  are  things.  Now  inert  matter  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  on 
ganized  substances  include  marics  of  contrivance.  But  whatever  includes 
marks  of  contrivance,  whatever,  in  its  constitution,  testifies  design,  neces> 
sarily  carries  us  to  something  beyond  itself,  to  some  other  being,  to  a 
designer  pnor  to,  and  out  of  itself.  No  animal,  for  instance,  can  have 
contrived  its  own  limbs  and  senses ;  can  have  been  the  author  to  itself 
of  the  design  with  which  they  were  constructed.  That  supposition 
involves  all  the  absurdity  of  self  creation,  L  e.  of  acting  without  existing. 
Nothing  can  be  God  which  is  ordered  by  a  wisdom  and  a  will  which 
itself  is  void  of;  which  is  indebted  for  any  of  its  properties  to  contriv- 
ance ab  extra.  The  not  having  that  in  his  nature  which  requires  the 
'  ^ertion  of  another  prior  being,  (which  property  is  sometimes  called 
self  sufficiency,  and  sometimes  self  comprehension,)  appertains  to  ths 
Deity,  as  his  essential  distinction,  and  removes  his  nature  from  that  of 
all  things  which  we  see.  Which  consideration  contains  the  answer  to 
a  question  that  has  sometimes  been  asked,  namely.  Why,  since  some- 
thing or  other  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  may  not  the  present 
onivene  be  that  something  ?  The  contrivance  perceived  in  it,  proves 
tmi  to  be  impossible.    Nothing  contrived  can,  in  a  strict  and  proper 
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fense,  be  eternal,  iorasmuch  as  the  eootriver  mail  hare  exiitcd  befi»ro 
the  contrivance. 

**  We  have  already  noticed,  and  we  nmat  here  noCiet  again,  the  mw- 
application  of  the  term  *  law,'  and  the  mistake  concerning  the  idea  which 
that  term  expresses  in  physics,  whenever  such  idea  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  power,  and  still  more  of  an  intelligent  power,  and,  as  such,  to 
be  assigned  fbnthe  cause  of  any  thing,  or  of  any  property  of  any  thing 
that  exists.  This  is  what  we  are  secretly  apt  to  do  when  we  speak  of 
organized  bodies  (plants,  for  instance,  or  animab)  owing  their  produc. 
tion,  their  form,  their  growth,  their  qualities,  their  beauty,  their  use,  to 
any  law,  or  laws  of  nature ;  and  when  we  are  contented  to  sit  down  with 
that  answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning  them.  I  say  once  more,  that  it 
is  a  perversion  of  language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient  operativo 
cause  of  any  thing.  A  law  presupposes  an  agent,  for  it  is  only  the 
mode  according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds ;  it  implies  a  power,  for  it 
is  the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent, 
without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself^  the  *  law'  doetf 
nothing ;  is  nothing. 

*'  What  has  been  said  concerning  *  law,'  holds  true  of  mechamsuim 
Mechanism  is  not  itself  power.  Mechanism  without  power  can  do 
nothing.  Let  a  watch  be  contrived  and  constructed  ever  so  ingeniously ; 
be  its  parts  ever  so  many,  ever  so  complicated,  ever  so  finely  wrought, 
or  artificially  put  together,  it  cannot  go  without  a  weight  or  spring,  i.  e. 
without  a  force  independent  of,  and  ulterior  to  its  mechanism.  The 
spring,  acting  at  the  centre,  will  produce  different  motions  and  different 
results,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  intermediate  mechanism.  One 
and  the  self- same  spring,  acting  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  viz.  by 
simply  expanding  itself,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  hundred  different,  and 
all  useful  movements,  if  a  hundred  different  and  well-devised  sets  of 
wheels  be  placed  between  it  and  the  final  effect,  e.  g.  may  point  out  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  position 
of  the  planets,  the  cycle  of  the  years,  and  many  other  serviceable 
notices ;  and  these  movements  may  fulfil  their  purposes  with  more  or 
less  perfection,  according  as  the  mechanism  is  better  or  worse  con- 
trived, or  better  or  worse  executed,  or  in  a  better  or  worse  state  of 
repair ;  but  in  aU  cases^  it  is  necessary  thai  the  spring  act  at  the  centre* 
The  course  of  our  reasoning  upon  such  a  subject  would  be  this.  By 
inspecting  the  watch,  even  when  standing  still,  we  get  a  proof  of  con. 
trivance«  and  of  a  contriving  mind  having  been  employed  about  it.  In 
the  form  and  obvious  relation  of  its  parts,  we  see  enough  to  convince  ue 
of  this.  If  we  pull  the  works  in  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  a  cUxwr 
examination,  we  are  still  more  fully  convinced.  But  when  we  see 
the  watch  goings  we  see  proof  of  another  point,  viz.  that  there  is  a 
power  somewhere,  and  somehow  or  other  flq[>pfied  to  it ;  a  prwer  la 
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actioii ;  that  there  is  more  in  the  subject  than  the  mere  wheels  of  the 
machine ;  that  there  is  a  secret  spring,  or  a  gravitating  plunmiet ;  m  9 
word,  that  there  is  force  and  energy,  as  well  as  mechanism. 

*'  So,  then,  the  watch  in  motion  establishes  to  the  observer  two  ood 
elusions :  one,  that  thought,  contrivance,  and  design  have  been  emptqyed 
in  the  forming,  proportioning,  and  arranging  of  its  parts ;  and  that  who 
ever  or  wheirever  he  be,  or  were,  such  a  contriver  there  is,  or  was :  the 
other,  that  force  or  power,  distinct  from  mechanism,  is,  at  this  present 
time,  acting  upon  it  If  I  saw  a  hand  mill  even  at  rest,  I  should  see 
contrivance ;  but  if  I  saw  it  grinding,  I  should  be  assured  that  a  hand 
was  at  the  windlass,  though  in  another  room.  It  is  the  same  in  nataie. 
Ih  the  works  of  nature  we  trace  mechanism ;  and  this  alone  proves  con- 
trivance ;  but  living,  active,  moving,  productive  nature,  proves  also  tbe 
exertion  of  a  power  at  the  centre ;  for  wherever  the  power  resides,  may 
be  denominated  the  centre. 

•  ^*  The  intervention  and  disposition  of  what  are  caUed  *  second  emuei 
fall  under  the  same  observation.  This  disposition  is  or  is  not  mechamsm, 
according  as  we  can  or  cannot  trace  it  by  our  senses,  and  means  of 
examination.  Hat  is  all  the  difference  there  is ;  and  it  is  a  difference 
which  respects  our  faculties,  not  the  things  themselves.  Now  where  the 
order  of  second  causes  is  mechanical,  what  is  here  said  of  mechanism 
strictly  apphes  to  it.  But  it  would  be  always  mechanism  (natural  chemistry} 
for  instance,  would  be  mechanism)  if  our  senses  were  acute  enou^ 
to  descry  it.  Neither  mechanism,  therefore,  in  the  works  of  nature,  nor 
the  intervention  of  what  are  called  second  causes,  (for  I  think  that  they 
are  the  same  thing,)  excuses  the  necessity  of  an  agent  distinct  from  beth. 

<*  If,  in  tracing  these  causes,  it  be  said,  that  we  find  certain  general 
properties  of  matter,  which  have  nothing  in  them  that  bespeaks  intelli- 
gence, I  answer  that,  still,  the  managing  of  these  properties,  the  pointing 
and  directing  them  to  the  uses  which  we  see  made  of  them,  demands 
intelligence  in  the  highest  degree.  For  example,  suppose  animal  secre- 
tions to  be  elective  attractions,  and  that  such  and  such  attractions  uni- 
versally belong  to  such  and  such  substances ;  in  all  which  there  is  no 
intellect  concerned ;  still  the  choice  and  collocation  of  these  substances, 
the  fixing  upon  right  substances,  and  disposing  them  in  right  places,  must 
be  an  act  of  intelligence.  What  mischief  would  follow,  were  there  a 
single  transposition  of  the  secretory  organs ;  a  single  mistake  in  arrang- 
ing the  glands  which  compose  them !  » 

<<  There  may  be  many  second  causes,  and  many  courses  of  second 
causes,  one  behind  another,  between  what  we  observe  of  nature  and  the 
Deity  ;  but  there  must  be  intelligence  somewhere ;  there  must  be  more 
in  nature  than  what  we  see ;  and  among  the  things  unseen,  there  must 
be  an  intelligent,  designing  author.  The  philosopher  beholds  with  as- 
tonifdunent  the  production  of  things  around  him.     Unconscious  partidea 
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of  matter  take  their  stations,  and  severally  range  themselfes  in  an  order, 
80  as  to  become  collectively  plants  or  animals,  i.  e.  organized  bodies^ 
with  parts  bearing  strict  and  evident  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
utility  of  the  whole :  and  it  should  seem  that  these  particles  could  not 
move  in  any  other  way  than  as  they  do ;  for  they  testify  not  the  smallest 
sign  of  choice,  or  liberty,  or  discretion.  The*^  may  be  particular  intelli- 
gent beings  guiding  these  motions  in  each  case ;  or  they  may  be  the 
result  of  trains  of  mechanical  dispositions,  fixed  beforehand  by  an  intelli- 
gent appointment,  and  kept  in  action  by  a  power  at  the  centre.  But  in 
either  case  there  must  be  intelligence." 

The  above  arguments,  as  they  irresistibly  confirm  the  Scripture  doc 
trine  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  expose  the  extreme 
folly  and  absurdity  of  Atheism.  The  first  of  the  leading  theories  which 
it  has  assumed,  is  iJie  eternity  of  matter.  When  this  means  the  eternity 
of  the  world  in  its  present  form  and  constitution,  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  changes  which  are  actually  and  every  moment  taking  place  in  it ; 
and,  as  above  argued,  by  the  contrivance  which  it  every  where  presents, 
and  which,  it  has  been  proved,  necessarily  supposes  that  designing  intelli- 
gence we  call  God.  When  it  means  the  eternity  of  unorganized  matter 
only,  the  subject  which  has  received  those  various  forms,  and  orderly 
arrangements,  which  imply  contrivance  and  final  causes,  it  leaves  im- 
touched  the  question  of  an  intelligent  cause,  the  author  of  the  forms  with 
which  it  has  been  impressed.  A  creative  cause  may,  and  must,  never- 
theless  exist ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ancient  Theistical 
philosophers,  who  ascribed  eternity  both  to  God  and  to  matter ;  and  con- 
sidered creation,  not  as  the  bringing  of  something  out  of  nothing,  but  as 
the  framing  of  what  actually  existed  without  order  and  without  end. 
But  though  this  tenet  was  held,  in  conjunction  with  a  belief  in  the  Deity, 
by  many  who  had  not  the  light  of  the  Scripture  revelation ;  yet  its  manifest 
tendency  is  to  Atheism,  because  it  supposes  the  impossibility  of  creation 
in  the  absolute  sense ;  and  thus  produces  limited  notions  of  God,  from 
which  the  transition  to  an  entire  denial  of  him  is  an  easy  step.  In 
modern  times,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  matter  has  been 
held  by  few  but  absolute  Atheists. 

What  seems  to  have  led  to  the  notion  of  a  pre-existent  and  eternal 
matter  out  of  which  the  world  was  formed,  was  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  a  creation  from  nothing,  according  to  the  maxim,  ^*ex  nihilo  nihil  jUy 
The  philosophy  was  however  bad,  because  as  no  contradiction  was  im- 
plied in  thus  ascribing  to  God  the  power  to  create  out  of  nothing ;  it  was 
a  matter  of  choice,  whether  to  allow  what  was  merely  not  compre- 
hensible by  man,  or  to  put  limitations  without  reason  to  the  power  of 
God.     Thus  Cudworth : — 

'<  Because  it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  ourselves,  and  all  im- 
perfect beings,  that  none  of  these  can  create  any  new  substance,  men  ore 
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•pc  (o  measure  all  thinf^  by  their  own  flcantling,  and  to  tuppoae  it  oni- 
veraally  impoasible  for  any  power  whatever  thua  to  create.  But  mm 
at  is  certain,  that  imperfect  beings  can  themsehres  produce  some  ikmgt 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  cogitaUomf  new  local  WMiionf  and  wm 
modificaiwns  of  things  corporeal,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  aa 
aibeolutely  perfect  being  can  do  something  more,  t.  e.  create  new  subtUmm, 
or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And  it  may  well  be  thought  as  caif 
for  God  or  an  omnipotent  Being  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  andaU, 
l{  *x  ovrcjv,  as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a  finger,  or  for 
the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light,  or  lastly,  for  on  opaque  bod^ 
to  produce  an  image  of  itself  in  a  glass  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow: 
•11  these  imperfect  things  being  but  the  energies,  raySf  images^  or  afti- 
dofws  of  the  Deity.  For  a  substance  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or 
a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  iIm 
impossible  sense,  because  it  c^mes  from  him  who  is  ofl.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  to  be  impossible  for  any  thing  whatever  to  be  made  by  that  which 
hath  not  only  infinitely  grecUer  perfection,  but  also  ir^ite  actice  power. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself  cannot  do  things  in  their  own 
nature  impossible ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  deny  creation  ought  to 
prove  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  substance,  though  not  for  an 
accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought  from  non.ezistence  into  being. 
But  nothing  is  in  itself  impossible,  which  does  not  imply  a  contradictioD: 
and  though  it  be  a  contradiction  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in  conceiving  an  imperfect 
being,  which  before  was  not,  afterward  to  be." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  usual  metaphysical  arguments  to 
show  the  non-eternity  of  matter,  by  proving  that  its  existence  must  be 
necessary  if  it  be  eternal ;  and,  if  necessary,  that  it  must  be  infinite,  ^cc 
They  are  not  of  much  value.  Every  man  bears  in  himself  the  proof 
of  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  so  that  the  objection  from  the  impossibility 
of  the  thing  is  at  once  removed. 

'*  That  sensation,  intelligence,  consciousness,  and  volition,  are  not  the 
result  of  any  modifications  of  figure  and  motion,  is  a  truth  as  evident  m 
that  consciousness  is  not  swiA,  nor  volition  square.  If  then  these  be 
the  powers  or  properties  of  a  being  distinct  from  matter,  which  we  think 
capable  of  the  completest  proof,  every  roan  who  does  not  believe  that 
his  mind  has  existed  and  been  conscious  from  eternity,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  power  of  creation  has  been  exerted  on  himself.  If  it  be  denied 
that  there  is  any  immaterial  substance  in  man,  still  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  as  matter  is  not  essentially  conscious,  and  cannot  be  made  so  by 
any  particular  organization,  there  is  some  real  thing  or  entity,  call  it  what 
you  please,  which  has  either  existed  and  been  conscious  firom  eternity,  or 
been  in  time  brought  &om  Don^ntity  into  existence  by  an  exertkm  of 
infinite  power.** 
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The  former  do  sober  person  wiU  contend  for,  and  the  latter  therefiNW 
must  be  admitted. 

On  these  grounds  the  absurditj  of  Atheism  is  manifest.  If  it  attributes 
the  various  arrangements  of  material  things  to  chance,  that  is,  to  nothing, 
it  rests  in  design  without  a  designer ;  in  efscts  without  a  eaum»  If  it 
allow  an  intelligent  cause  operating  to  produce  these  effects,  but  deniaf 
him  to  be  almighty,  by  ascribing  eternity  to  matter,  and  placing  its  crea- 
tion beyond  his  power,  it  acknowledges  with  us  indeed  a  God ;  but  makes 
him  an  imperfect  being,  limited  in  his  power ;  and  it  chooses  to  acknow- 
ledge this  limited  and  imperfect  being  not  only  without  reason,  for  we 
have  just  seen  that  creation  out  of  nothing  impUes  no  contradictioo,  but 
even  against  reason^  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing 
must  be  forced  from  him  by  his  own  experience,  unless  he  will  contend 
that  that  conscious  being  himself  may  have  existed  from  eternity  without 
being  conscious  of  existence,  except  for  the  space  of  a  few  past  years* 

On  some  modem  schemes  of  Atheism,  Paley  justly  remarks  :— 

^  I  much  doubt,  whether  the  new  schemes  have  advanced  any  thing 
upon  the  old,  or  done  more  than  changed  the  terms  of  the  nomenclaturs. 
For  instance,  I  could  never  see  the  difierence  between  the  antiquated 
system  of  atoms  and  Bufibn's  organic  molecules.  This  philosopher, 
having  made  a  planet  by  knocking  off  from  the  sun  a  piece  of  melted 
glass,  in  consequence  of  the  stroke  of  a  comet ;  and  having  set  it  in 
motion  by  the  same  stroke,  both  round  its  own  axis  and  the  sun,  finds 
his  next  difficulty  to  be,  how  to  bring  plants  and  animals  upon  iL  In 
order  to  solve  this  difHculty,  we  are  to  suppose  the  universe  replenished 
with  particles  endowed  with  life,  but  without  organization  or  senses  of 
their  own ;  and  endowed  also  with  a  tendency  to  marshal  themselves 
into  organized  forms.  The  concourse  of  these  particles,  by  virtue  of 
this  tendency,  but  without  intelligence,  will,  or  direction,  (for  I  do  not 
find  that  any  of  these  qualities  are  ascribed  to  them,)  has  produced  tha 
living  forms  which  we  now  see. 

**  Very  few  of  the  conjectures,  which  philosophers  hazard  upon  these 
subjects,  have  more  of  pretension  in  them,  than  the  challenging  you  to 
show  the  direct  impossibility  of  the  hypothesis.  In  the  present  example 
there  seemed  to  be  a  positive  objection  to  the  whole  scheme  upon  the 
very  face  of  it ;  which  was  that,  if  the  case  were  as  here  represented, 
new  combinations  ought  to  be  perpetually  taking  place ;  new  plants  and 
animals,  or  organized  bodies  which  were  neither,  ought  to  be  starting 
up  before  our  eyes  every  day.  For  this,  however,  our  philosopher  has 
an  answer.  While  so  many  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  already  in 
existence,  and  consequently,  so  many  *  internal  moulds,'  as  he  calls 
them,  are  prepared  and  at  hand,  the  organic  particles  run  into  these 
moulds,  and  are  employed  in  supplying  an  accession  of  substance 
to  them,  as  well  for  their  growth,  as  fer  their  propagation ;— -by 
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which  means  things  keep  their  ancient  course.  But,  says  the  same 
philosopher,  should  any  general  loss  or  destruction  of  the  present 
constitution  of  organized  bodies  take  place,  the  particles  for  want 
of  <  moulds'  into  which  they  might  enter,  would  run  into  difierent  com- 
binations, and  replenish  the  waste  with  new  species  of  organized 
substances.' 

**  Is  there  any  history  to  countenance  this  notion  ?     Is  it  known,  that 
any  destruction  has  been  so  repaired  ?    Any  desert  thus  re.peopled  ? 

''But,  these  wonder-working  instruments,  these  *  internal  mouMa,' 
what  are  they  afler  all  ?  What,  when  examined,  but  a  name  without 
signification  ?  unintelligible,  if  not  self  contradictory ;  at  the  best  diH 
fering  in  nothing  from  the  *  essential  forms'  of  the  Greek  philosophy  t 
One  short  sentence  of  Buffon's  works  exhibits  his  scheme  as  follows  :— 
*  When  this  nutritious  and  prolific  matter,  which  is  diffused  throughout 
all  nature,  passes  through  the  internal  mould  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  and 
finds  a  proper  matrix  or  receptacle,  it  gives  rise  to  an  animal  or  vegetable 
of  the  same  species.'  Docs  any  reader  annex  a  meaning  to  the  expres- 
sion '  internal  mould,'  in  this  sentence  ?  Ought  it  then  to  be  said,  that 
though  we  have  httle  notion  of  an  internal  mould,  we  have  not  much 
more  of  a  designing  mind  ?  The  very  contrary  of  this  assertion  is  the 
truth.  When  we  speak  of  an  artificer  or  an  architect,  we  talk  of 
what  is  comprehensible  to  our  understanding,  and  familiar  to  our  expe- 
rience. We  use  no  other  terms,  than  what  refer  us  for  their  meaning 
to  our  consciousness  and  observation;  what  express  the  constant 
objects  of  both ;  whereas  names  like  that  we  have  mentioned,  refer  us 
to  nothing  ;  excite  no  idea ;  convey  a  sound  to  the  ear,  but  I  think  do 
no  more. 

"  Another  system,  which  has  lately  been  brought  forward,  and  i»ith 
much  ingenuity,  is  that  of  appetencies.  The  principle,  and  the  short 
account  of  the  theory,  is  this  :  pieces  of  sofl,  ductile  matter,  being 
endued  with  propensities  or  appetencies  for  particular  actions,  would,  by 
continual  endeavours,  carried  on  through  a  long  series  of  generations, 
work  themselves  gradually  into  suitable  forms  ;  and  at  length  acquire, 
though  perhaps  by  obscure  and  almost  imperceptible  improvements,  an 
organization  fitted  to  the  action  which  their  respective  propensities  led 
them  to  exert.  A  piece  of  animated  matter  for  example,  that  was 
endued  with  a  propensity  to  Jly,  though  ever  so  shapeless,  though  no 
other  we  will  suppose  than  a  round  ball,  to  begin  with,  would,  in  a 
course  of  ages,  if  not  in  a  million  of  years,  perhaps  in  a  hundred  mil- 
lion of  years,  (for  our  theorists,  having  eternity  to  dispose  of,  are  never 
sparing  in  time,)  acquire  wings.  The  same  tendency  to  locomotion  in 
an  aquatic  animal,  or  rather  in  an  animated  lump  which  might  happen  to 
be  surrounded  by  water,  would  end  in  the  production  offns :  in  a  living 
substance,  confined  to  the  solid  earth,  would  put  out  legs  nndfeet;  or  if 
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it  took  a  difTerent  turn,  would  break  the  body  into  ringlets,  and  conclude 
by  crawling  upon  the  ground. 

*'  The  scheme  under  consideration  is  open  to  the  same  objection  with 
other  conjectures  of  a  similar  tendency,  viz.  a  total  defect  of  evidence. 
No  changes,  like  those  which  the  theory  requires,  have  ever  been  observed. 
All  the  changes  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  might  have  been  effected  by 
these  appetencies,  if  the  theory  were  true  :  yet  not  an  example,  nor  the 
pretence  of  an  example,  is  offered  of  a  single  change  being  known  to 
have  taken  place. 

<<  l^he  solution,  when  applied  to  the  works  of  nature  generally,  is 
contradicted  by  many  of  the  phenomena,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
otliers.  The  ligaments  or  strictures,  by  which  the  tendons  are  tied 
down  at  the  angles  of  the  joints,  could  by  no  possibility  be  fonned  by 
the  motion  or  exercise  of  the  tendons  themselves ;  by  any  appetency 
exciting  these  parts  mto  action :  or  by  any  tendency  arising  therefrom. 
The  tendency  is  all  the  other  way ;  the  amatus  in  constant  opposition 
to  them.  Length  of  time  does  not  help  the  caso  at  all,  but  the  reverse. 
The  valves  also  in  the  blood  vessels  could  never  be  formed  in  the  man- 
ner which  our  theorist  proposes.  The  blood,  in  its  right  and  natural 
course,  has  no  tendency  to  form  them.  When  obstructed  or  refluent,  it 
has  the  contrar}'.  These  parts  could  not  grow  out  of  their  use,  though 
they  liad  eternity  to  grow  in. 

"  The  senses  of  animals  appear  to  me  altogether  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing the  explanation  of  their  origin  which  this  theor\'  affords.  Including 
under  the  word  *  sense'  the  organ  and  the  perception,  we  have  no 
account  of  either.  How  will  our  philosopher  get  at  vision,  or  make  an 
eye?  Uow  should  the  blind  animal  affect  sight,  of  which  blind  ani- 
mals, we  know,  have  neither  conception  nor  desire  ?  Affecting  it,  by 
what  operation  of  its  will,  by  what  endeavour  to  see,  could  it  so  deter- 
mine the  fluids  of  its  body,  as  to  inchoate  the  formation  of  an  eye  ?  Or 
suppose  the  eye  formed,  would  the  perception  follow  ?  The  same  of 
the  other  senses.  And  this  objection  holds  its  force,  ascribe  what  you 
will  to  the  hand  of  time,  to  the  power  of  habit,  to  changes  too  slow  to 
be  observed  by  man,  or  brought  within  any  comparison  which  he  is 
able  to  make  of  past  things  with  the  present :  concede  what  you  please 
to  these  arbitrary  and  unattested  suppositions,  how  will  they  hel[)  you  ? 
Here  is  no  inception.  No  laws,  no  course,  no  powers  of  nature  wliich 
prevail  at  present,  nor  any  analogous  to  these,  could  give  commence- 
ment to  a  new  sense.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire,  how  that  might  pro- 
ceed  which  could  never  begin, 

"  In  the  last  place :  what  do  these  appetencies  mean  when  applied 
to  plants  ?  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  signification  to  the  term,  which 
can  be  transferred  from  animals  to  plants  ;  or  which  is  common  to 
both.     Yet  a  no  less  successful  organization  is  found  in  plants,  than 
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what  obtains  in  animals.    A  soluticn  is  wanted  for  one  as  weU  ai  tki 
other. 

^  Upon  the  whole ;  after  all  the  schemes  and  struggles  of  a  idodul 
philosophy,  the  necessary  resort  is  a  Deity.  The  marks  of  deii^  ait 
too  strong  to  be  got  over.  Design  must  have  had  a  designer.  Hut 
designer  must  have  been  a  person.     That  person  is  God." 

Well  has  it  been  said,  that  Atheism  is,  in  all  its  theories,  a  ereiiik§ 
of  the  grossest  kind,  equally  degrading  to  the  understanding  and  to  tbi 
heart :  for  what  reflecting  and  honest  mind  can  for  a  moment  put  tiiM 
theories  into  competition  with  that  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  at  oooe 
so  sublime  and  so  convincing ;  and  which  instead  of  shunning,  lib 
those  just  mentioned,  an  appeal  to  facts,  bids  us  look  to  the  heavens  lod 
to  the  earth ;  assemble  the  aggregate  of  beings,  great  and  small ;  lod 
examine  their  structure,  and  mark  their  relations,  in  proof  that  then 
must  exist  an  all-wise  and  an  almighty  Creator  7 

Such  is  the  evidence  which  the  doctrine  of  a  Deity  receives  frao 
experience,  observation,  and  rational  induction,  d  poHeriari,  Tlie  ai^ 
ment  thus  stated,  has  an  overwhelming  force,  and  certainly  needs  no 
other,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  proof  d  priori,  and 
thus  to  meet  and  rout  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in  both  directions.  No 
instance  is  however  I  believe  on  record  of  an  Atheistic  coDversion  hsT- 
ing  been  produced  by  this  process,  and  it  may  be  ranked  among  tbi 
over  zealous  attempts  of  the  advocates  of  truth.  It  is  well  intentioned, 
but  unsatisfactory,  and  so  far  as  on  the  one  hand  it  has  led  to  a  negleel 
of  the  more  convincing,  and  powerful  course  of  argument  drawn  from 
<<  the  things  which  do  appear ;"  and  on  the  other,  has  encouraged  • 
dependence  upon  a  mode  of  investigation,  to  which  the  human  mind  i 
inadequate,  which  in  many  instances  is  an  utter  mental  delusioD,  and 
which  scarcely  two  minds  will  conduct  in  the  same  manner;  it  has 
probably  been  mischievous  in  its  effects  by  inducing  a  skepticism  not 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the  imperfect  and  unsi^ 
tisfactory  investigations  of  the  human  understanding,  pushed  beyond  the 
limit  of  its  powers.  In  most  instances  it  is  a  sword  which  cuts  two 
ways ;  and  the  mere  imaginary  assumptions  of  those  who  think  they 
have  found  out  a  new  way  to  demonstrate  truth,  have  in  many  tbstances 
either  done  disservice  to  it  by  absurdity,  or  yielded  principles  which  unbe- 
lievers have  connected  with  the  most  injurious  conclusions.  We  need  only 
instance  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the  Deity,  when  rea* 
soned  d  priori.  Some  acute  infidels  have  thanked  those  for  the  discovery 
who  intended  nothing  so  little  as  to  encourage  error ;  and  have  aigued 
from  that  notion,  that  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  be  a  free  agent,  and 
have  thus  set  the  first  principles  of  religion  at  variance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  though,  when  once  the  existence  of 
a  flnt  and  intelligent  cause  is  established,  some  of  his  mOribuUt  sis 
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capable  of  proof  A  priorij  (how  much  that  proof  is  worth  if  another 
question,)  yet  that  his  exiaienee  itself  admits  of  no  such  demonstration, 
and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  impossiUe. 

The  reason  of  this  is  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  an  argument 
d  priori.  It  is  an  argument  from  an  anteced^it  to  a  consequent,  fitxn 
cause  to  effect  If  therefore  there  be  any  thing  existing  in  nature,  or 
could  have  been,  from  which  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  might  have 
been  derived,  or  any  thing  which  can  be  justly  considered  as  prior  in 
order  of  nature  or  conception  to  the  first  cause  of  all  things ;  then  may 
the  argument  from  such  prior  thing  or  principle  be  good  and  valid.— 
But  if  there  is  in  reality  nothing  prior  to  the  being  of  Grod,  considered 
as  the  first  cause  and  causality,  nothing  in  nature^  nothing  in  reason, 
then  the  attempt  is  fruitless  to  argue  from  it ;  and  we  improperly  pre- 
tend to  search  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  the  first  cause,  of  whom 
antecedently  we  neither  do  nor  can  know  any  thing. 

As  the  force  of  the  argument  d  priori  has  however  been  much 
d^Mted,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  the 
subject. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  advocates  of  this  mode  of  demonstrat- 
ing  the  existence  of  God,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  He  however  first 
proceeds  d  posteriori  to  prove,  from  the  actual  existence  of  dependent 
beings,  the  existence  from  eternity  of  "  one  unchangeable  and  independ- 
ent Being ;"  and  thus  makes  himself  debtor  to  this  obvious  and  plain 
demonstration  before  he  can  prove  that  this  Being  is,  in  his  sense, 
necessarily  existent.  Necessity  of  existence  is  therefore  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged,  not  to  be  a  tangible  idea  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  proof  is  tacitly  confessed  to  rest  upon  the  argument  from  effect  to 
eausCy  which  if  admiUed  needs  no  assistance  from  a  more  abstract 
course  of  arguing.  For  if  the  first  argument  be  allowed,  every  thing 
else  follows;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  before  the  higher  ground  of 
demonstration  can  be  taken.  We  have  seen  the  guarded  manner  in 
which  Howe,  in  the  quotation  before  given,  has  stated  the  notion  of  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Divine  Being.  Dr.  S.  Clarke  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  refined  upon  this,  and  given  a  view  of  the  subject  which  is 
liable  to  the  strongest  objections.  His  words  are,  **  To  be  self  existent 
is  to  exist  by  an  absolute  necessity,  originally  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself;'*  and  ''this  necessity  must  not  be  barely  consequent  upon  our 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  for  then  it  would  not  be  a 
necessity  absolutely  such  in  itself,  nor  be  the  ground  or  foundation  o{  the 
existence  of  any  thing,  being  on  the  contrary  only  a  consequent  of  it ; 
but  it  must  antecedently  force  itself  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  not ; 
even  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  suppose  that  no  such  being  exists.'' 
(PemonstraUon  1.) 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  opinion  is,  '<  there  must  be  in  natnrs 
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*  of  the  thing  which  derives  not  its  being  from  any  other  thing,  this  ne- 
oetaity  or  ground  of  existence  must  be  in  the  tiling  itself/  we  need  not 
•ay  a  word  noore  of  the  last  of  these  suppositions. 

**  Let  us  then  consider  the  first ;  let  us  take  the  substance  itself  and 
try  whether  it  can  be  conceived  as  prior  or  emtecedent  to  itself  in  our 
conceptions  or  in  the  order  of  nature.  Surely  we  need  not  observe  tint 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  contradictory  than  such  a  suppositioii. 
Dr.  S.  Clarke  himself  repeatedly  affirms,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  he  did  not  affirm,  that  no  beings  no  thing  whatever,  can  be  conceired 
as  in  any  respect  prior  to  the  first  cause. 

"  The  only  remaining  supposition  is,  that  some  attribute  or  propeilj 
of  the  self-existent  being  may  be  conceived  as  in  the  order  of  natiffv 
antecedent  to  that  being.  But  this,  if  possible,  is  more  absurd  then 
either  of  the  two  preceding  suppositions.  An  attribute  is  attributed  to 
its  subject  as  its  ground  or  support,  and  not  the  subject  to  its  attributei 
A  property,  in  the  very  notion  of  it,  is  proper  to  the  substance  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  subsequent  to  it  both  in  our  conceptions  and  in  the  order 
of  nature.  An  antecedent  attribute,  or  antecedent  property,  is  a  sole- 
cism as  great,  and  a  contradiction  as  flat,  as  an  antecedent  subsequent 
or  a  subsequent  antecedent,  understood  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the 
same  syllogism.  Every  property  or  attribute,  as  such,  presupposes  hi 
subject ;  and  cannot  otherwise  be  understood.  Tliis  is  a  truth  so  ob- 
vious and  so  forcible,  that  it  sometimes  extorts  the  assent  even  of  those 
who  upon  other  occasions  labour  to  obscure  it.  It  is  confessed  by  Dr. 
S.  Clarke,  that  *  the  scholastic  way  of  proving  the  existence  of  the  sdf* 
existent  being  from  the  absolute  perfection  of  his  nature,  is  inrnfm 
trpofspov.  For  all  or  any  perfections  (says  he)  presuppose  existence; 
which  is  a  petitio  prindpiu^  If  therefore  properties,  modes,  or  attri- 
butes in  God,  be  considered  as  perfections,  (and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider them  as  any  thing  else,)  then,  by  this  confession  of  the  great 
Author  himself,  they  must  all  or  any  of  them  presuppose  existence.  It 
is  indeed  immediately  added  in  the  same  place, '  that  bare  necessity  of 
existence  does  not  presuppose,  but  infer  existence ;'  which  is  true  only 
if  such  necessity  be  supposed  to  be  a  principle  extrinsic,  the  absurdity 
of  which  has  been  already  shown,  and  is  indeed  universally  confessed 
If  it  be  a  mode  or  property,  it  must  presuppose  the  existence  of  its  sub- 
ject, as  certainly  and  as  evidently  as  it  is  a  mode  or  a  property.  It 
might  perhaps  d  posteriori  infer  the  existence  of  its  subject,  as  efieds 
may  infer  a  cause ;  but  that  it  should  infer  in  the  other  way  d  priori  m 
altogether  as  impossible  as  that  a  triangle  should  be  a  square,  or  a  gkibe 
a  parallelogram.*'  {Leat^s  Inquiry.) 

The  true  idea  of  the  necessary  existence  of  €rod  is,  that  he  thus  exists 
because  it  is  his  nature,  as  an  independent  and  uncaused  being,  U>  be; 
his  being  is  neceaaary  because  it  is  underived,  not  undaiced  because  it 
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18  necessary.  The  first  is  the  sober  sense  of  the  word  among  our  old 
divines ;  the  latter  is  a  theory  of  modem  date,  and  leads  to  no  practical 
result  whatever,  except  to  entangle  the  mind  in  difficulty,  and  to  give  a 
colour  to  some  very  injurious  errors. 

Equally  unsatisfactory,  and  therefore  quite  as  little  calculated  to 
servo  the  cause  of  truth,  is  the  argument  from  space  ;  which  is  repre- 
sented  by  Newton,  Clarke,  and  others,  as  an  ir^nite  mode  of  an  tnfinUe 
substance^  and  that  substance  God,  so  that  from  the  existence  of  space 
itself  may  be  argued  the  existence  of  one  supreme  and  infinite  Being. 
Berkeley,  Law,  and  others,  have  however  shown  the  fallacy  of  consi- 
dering space  either  as  a  substance,  or  a  mode,  and  have  brought  these 
speculations  under  the  dominion  of  common  sense,  and  rescued  them 
from  metaphysical  delusion.  They  have  rightly  observed,  that  space  is 
a  mere  negation,  and  that  to  suppose  it  to  have  existence,  because  it  has 
some  properties,  for  instance,  of  penetrability,  or  the  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving  body,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  that  darkness  must  be  some, 
thing  because  it  has  the  capacity  of  receiving  light,  and  silence  some- 
thing  because  it  has  the  property  of  admitting  sound,  and  absence  the 
property  of  being  supplied  by  presence.  To  reason  in  this  manner  is  to 
assign  absolute  negations,  and  such  as,  in  the  same  way,  may  be  applied 
to  nothing,  and  then  call  them  positive  properties,  and  so  infer  that  the 
chimera,  thus  clothed  with  them,  must  needs  be  something.  The  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  real  existence  of  space  as  something  positive, 
have  failed  in  the  hands  of  their  first  great  authors,  and  the  attempts 
since  made  to  uphold  them  have  added  nothing  but  what  is  exceedingly 
futile,  and  indeed  often  obviously  absurd.  The  whole  of  this  contro- 
versy has  left  us  only  to  lament  the  waste  of  labour  which  has  been 
employed  in  erecting  around  the  impregnable  ramparts  of  the  great 
arguments  on  which  the  cause  rests  with  so  much  safety,  the  useless 
incumbrances  of  mud  and  straw. 

The  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God  reposes  wholly  then  upon  arguments 
d  posteriori,  and  it  needs  no  other ;  though  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed 
that  even  these  arguments,  strong  and  irrefutable  as  they  are  when 
rightly  applied,  have  been  used  to  prove  more  as  to  some  of  the  attri' 
bvtes  of  God,  than  can  satisfactorily  be  drawn  from  them.  Even  with 
this  nde  and  convincing  process  of  reasoning  at  our  command,  we  shall 
find,  at  every  step  of  an  inquiry  into  the  Divine  nature,  our  entire  de- 
pendence upon  Divine  revelation,  for  our  primary  Hght«  That  must 
DoCh  originate  our  investigations,  and  conduct  them  to  a  satisfiKStoiy 
result 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Attributes  of  God :  (5)  UnUy^  Spirituality* 

The  existence  of  a  supreme  Creator  and  First  Cause  of  all  thingii 
himself  uncaused,  and  independent,  and  therefore  self  existent,  baling 
been  proved,  the  next  question  is,  whether  there  exists  more  than  odb 
such  Being,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  are  to  ascribe  to  him  an 
absolute  unity  or  soleness.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  Scripturei 
is  express,  and  unequivocal.  ^  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  DeuL 
vi,  4.  **  The  Lord  he  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  beside  him,"  DeuL 
iv,  85.  "Thou  art  God  alone,"  Psahn  Ixxxvi,  10.  "We  know  that 
an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  there  is  none  other  God  but  o^n." 
Nor  is  this  stated  in  Scripture,  merely  to  exclude  all  other  creators, 
governors,  and  deities,  in  connection  with  men,  and  the  system  of  created 
things  which  we  behold ;  but  absolutely,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the 
existence,  any  where,  of  more  than  one  Divine  nature. 

Of  this  unity,  the  proper  Scripture  notion  may  be  thus  expressed. 
Some  things  are  one  by  virtue  of  composition,  but  God  hath  no  parts, 
nor  is  compounded ;  but  is  a  pure  simple  Being.  Some  are  one  in 
kind,  but  admit  many  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  as  men,  angds,  and 
other  creatures;  but  God  is  so  one  that  there  are  no  other  gods, 
though  there  are  other  beings.  Some  things  are  so  one,  as  that  there 
exists  no  other  of  the  same  kind,  as  are  one  sun,  one  moon,  one  world, 
one  heaven ;  yet  there  might  have  been  more,  if  it  had  pleased  Gcd  so 
to  will  it.  But  God  is  so  one,  that  there  is  not,  there  carniol  he, 
another  God.  He  is  one  only,  and  takes* up  the  Deity  so  fiilly,  as 
to  admit  no  fellow.  (Lawson's  Theo-Poliiica.) 

The  proof  of  this  important  doctrine  from  Scripture  is  short  and 
simple.  We  have  undoubted  proofs  of  a  revelation  from  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  this  present  world.  Granting  him  to  be  wise  and  good, 
"  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  lie,"  and  his  own  testimony  assigns  to 
him  an  exclusive  Deity.  If  we  admit  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  admit  a  Deity ;  if  we  admit  one  God,  we  exclude  all  others.  The 
truth  of  Scripture,  resting  as  we  have  seen  on  proofe  which  cannot  be 
resisted  without  universal  skepticism,  and  universal  skepticism  being 

(5)  **  Thej  are  called  atiributett  because  God  attribatei  them  to  and  affinm 
tliem  of  himself.  Properties^  because  we  conceive  them  proper  to  God,  and  soek 
as  can  be  predicated  only  of  him,  so  that  by  them  we  distinguish  him  fitMn  all 
other  beings.  Perfections^  because  they  are  the  several  reprMentations  of  thtt 
one  perfection  which  is  himself.  Names  and  Termst  because  they  express  and 
signify  something  of  his  essence.  Notions^  because  they  are  so  many  apiwsbsD- 
■ions  of  his  being  as  we  conceive  of  him  in  oar  minds.**  (Lawaoii's  Tkn- 
PolUica.) 
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proved  to  be  impossible  by  the  common  conduct  of  even  the  most 
skeptical  men,  the  proof  of  the  Divine  unity  rests  precisely  on  the  same 
basis,  and  is  sustained  bv  the  same  certain  evidence. 

On  this  as  on  the  former  point  however  there  is  much  ralionai  con. 
firmation,  to  which  revelation  has  given  us  the  key;  though  without 
that,  and  even  in  its  strongest  form,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  pre- 
valence of  polytheism  among  the  generality  of  nations,  and  of  dualism 
among  others,  that  the  human  mind  would  have  had  but  too  indistinct  a 
view  of  this  kind  of  evidence  to  rest  in  a  conclusion  so  necessary  to 
true  religion  and  to  settled  rules  of  morals. 

To  prove  the  unity  of  God  several  arguments  d  priori  have  been 
made  use  of;  to  which  mode  of  proof,  provided  the  argument  itself  be 
logical,  no  objection  lies.  For  though  it  appears  absurd  to  attempt  to 
prove  d  priori,  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  seeing  that  nothing  can 
either  in  order  of  time  or  order  of  nature  be  prior  to  him,  or  be  con- 
ceived prior  to  him ;  yet  the  existence  of  an  independent  and  self-exist- 
ent  cause  of  all  things  being  made  known  to  us  by  revelation,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  phenomena  of  actual  and  dependent  existence,  a  ground 
is  laid  for  considering,  from  this  fact,  which  is  antecedent  in  order  of 
nature,  though  not  in  order  of  time,  the  consequent  attributes  with  which 
such  a  Being  must  be  invested. 

Among  the  arguments  of  this  class  to  prove  the  Divine  unity,  the 
following  are  the  principal : — 

Dr.  S.  Clarke  argues  from  his  view  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being : — "  Necessity,"  he  observes,  *<  absolute  in  itself,  is  simple 
and  uniform,  and  universal,  without  any  possible  difference,  difibrmity,^ 
or  variety  whatsoever ;  and  all  variety  or  difference  of  existence  must 
needs  arise  from  some  external  cause,  and  be  dependent  upon  it."  And 
again :  **  To  suppose  two  or  more  distinct  beings  existing  of  themselves 
necessarily,  and  independent  of  each  other,  implies  this  contradiction^ 
that  each  of  them  being  independent  of  each  other,  they  may  either  of 
them  be  supposed  to  exist  alone,  so  that  it  will  be  no  contradiction  to 
suppose  the  other  not  to  exist,  and  consequently  neither  of  them  will  be 
necessarily  existing."  (Demonstration,  Prop.  7.)  These  arguments 
being  however  wholly  founded  upon  that  peculiar  notion  of  necessary 
existence,  which  is  advocated  by  the  author,  derive  their  whole  authority 
fit)m  the  principle  itself,  to  which  some  objections  have  been  offered. 

The  argument  from  space  must  share  the  same  fate.    If  space  be  an 

mfinito  attribute  of  an  infinite  substance,  and  an  essenHal  attribute  of 

Deity,  then  the  existence  of  one  infinite  substance,  and  one  only,  may 

probably  be  argued  from  the  existence  of  this  infinite  property ;  but  if 

BpAce  be  a  mere  negation,  and  neither  substance  nor  attribute,  which  has 

Ijeen  sufficiently  proved  by  the  writers  bef9re  referred  to,  then  it  is  worth 

nothing  as  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  God. 
Vol.  I.  .  22 
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perfectioD  or  absolute  infinity,  limitation  or  defect  is  indeed  a  neccssaiy 
eonsequence  of  existence,  and  is  only  a  negation  of  that  perfection 
which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  their  nature ;  and  therefore  in  these 
beings  it  requires  no  farther  cause.  But  in  a  being  naturally  capable 
of  perfection  or  absolute  infinity,  all  imperfection  or  iiniteness,  as  it 
cannot  flow  from  the  nature  of  that  being,  seems  to  require  some  ground 
or  reason ;  which  reason,  as  it  is  foreign  from  the  being  itself,  must  be 
tlie  effect  of  some  other  external  cause,  and  consequently  cannot  have 
place  in  the  first  cause.  That  the  self^xistent  being  is  capable  of  per- 
fection or  absolute  infinity  must  be  granted,  because  he  is  manifestly  the 
subject  of  one  infinite  or  perfect  attribute,  namely,  eternity  or  absolute 
invariable  existence.  In  this  respect  his  existence  is  perfect,  and  there- 
lore  it  may  be  perfect  in  every  other  respect  also.  Now  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  one  infinite  attribute  or  perfection,  must  have  all  its  attri. 
butes  infinitely  or  iif  perfection;  since  to  have  any  perfections  in  a 
finite  limited  manner,  when  the  subject  and  these  perfections  are  both 
capable  of  strict  infinity,  would  be  the  fore-mentioned  absurdity  of 
positive  limitation  without  a  cause.  To  suppose  this  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent Being  limited  in  or  by  its  own  nature,  is  to  suppose  some  ante- 
cedent nature  or  limiting  quality  superior  to  that  being,  to  the  existence 
of  which  no  thing,  no  quality,  is  in  any  respect  antecedent  or  superior. 
The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  prove  knowledge  and  every  other 
perfection  to  be  infinite  in  the  Deity,  when  once  we  have  proved  that 
perfection  to  belong  to  him  at  all ;  at  least  it  will  show,  that  to  suppose 
it  limited  is  unreasonable,  since  we  can  find  no  manner  of  ground  for 
limitation  in  any  respect ;  and  this  is  as  far  as  we  need  go,  or  perhaps 
as  natural  light  will  lead  us."  (Dr.  Gleio.) 

The  connection  between  the  steps  of  the  argument  firom  the  self- 
existence  and  infinity  of  the  Deity  to  his  unity,  may  be  thus  traced. 
There  is  actually  existing  an  absolute,  entire  fulness  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  of  all  other  perfection.  This  absolute  entire  fulness  of  perfection 
is  infinite.  This  infinite  perfection  must  have  its  seat  somewhere.  Its 
primary  original  seat  can  be  nowhere  but  in  necessary  self-subsisting 
t)eing.  If  then  we  suppose  a  plurality  of  self-originate  beings  concurring  to 
ii^ake  up  the  seat  or  subject  of  this  infinite  perfection,  each  one  must  either 
be  ol'  finite  and  partial  perfection,  or  infinite  and  absolute.  Infinite  and 
absolute  it  cannot  be,  because  one  self-originate,  infinitely  and  absolutely 
perfect  being,  will  necessarily  comprehend  all  perfection,  and  leave 
uodnng  to  the  rest.  Nor  finite,  because  many  finites  can  never  make 
one  mfinite ;  nor  many  broken  parcels  or  fragments  of  perfection  ever 
make  infinite  and  absolute  perfection,  even  though  their  number,  if  that 
were  possible,  were  infinite. 

To  these  arguments  from  the  Divine  fuidffis,  proofe  of  bis  unity  are  to 
be  drawn  from  his  worka.    While  we  have  no  revelation  of  or  from  any 
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WoUastoD  argues,  that  if  two  or  more  independent  beings  exist,  thor 
natures  must  be  the  same  or  different ;  if  different,  either  oontraiy  or 
various.  If  contrary,  each  must  destroy  the  operations  of  the  other; 
if  various,  one  must  have  what  the  other  wants,  and  both  cannot  be 
perfect.  If  their  nature  be  perfectly  the  same,  then  they  would  coiD> 
cide,  and  indeed  be  but  one,  though  called  two.  {Religion  of  Natme.) 
Bishop  Wilkins  says,  if  God  be  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  it  ii 
impossible  to  imagine  two  such  beings  at  the  same  time,  because  they 
must  have  several  perfections,  or  the  same.  If  the  former,  neither  of 
them  can  be  God,  because  neither  of  them  has  all  possible  perfectioDii 
If  they  have  both  equal  perfections,  neither  of  them  can  be  absolotehr 
perfect,  because  it  is  not  so  great  to  have  the  same  equal  perfecdooi 
in  conunon  with  another,  as  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  {Principkitf 
Natural  Religion.) 

''  The  nature  of  God,"  says  Bishop  Pearson,  ^  consists  in  this,  tint 
he  is  the  prime  and  original  cause  of  all  things,  as  an  indepeDdeot 
being,  upon  whom  all  things  else  depend,  and  likewise  the  ultimate  end 
or  final  cause  of  all ;  but  in  this  sense,  two  prime  causes  are  umma^ 
ginaUe,  and  for  all  things  to  depend  on  one,  and  yet  for  there  to  b9 
more  independent  beings  than  one,  is  a  clear  contradiction."  {ExpodAm 
of  the  Creed.) 

The  best  argument  of  this  kind  is  however  that  which  arises  from 
absolute  perfection,  the  idea  of  which  forces  itself  upon  our  minds,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  a  self-existent  and  independent  Being. 
Such  a  being  there  is,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the  existence  of 
beings  dependent  and  derived ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  without 
concluding,  that  he  who  is  independent  and  underived,  who  suboala 
wholly  and  only  of  himself  without  depending  on  any  other,  must  owe 
this  absoluteness  to  so  peculiar  an  excellency  of  its  own  nature  as  wo 
cannot  well  conceive  to  be  less  than  that  by  which  it  comprehends  in 
itself  the  most  boundless  and  unlimited  fulness  of  being,  life,  power,  or 
whatsoever  can  be  conceived  under  the  name  of  a  perfection.     ''To 
such  a  being  infinity  may  be  justly  ascribed ;  and  infinity,  not  exthn- 
sically  considered  with  respect  to  time  and  place,  but  intrinsically,  as 
imparting  bottomless  profundity  of  essence,  and  the  full  confluence  ct 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection  without  bound  or  limit."  (Howb's 
Living  Temple.)    '<  Limitation  is  the  effect  of  some  superior  cause, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  there  cannot  be  :  consequently,  to  sup- 
pose limits  where  there  can  be  no  limiter,  is  to  suppose  an  efiect  witb 
out  a  cause.    For  a  being  to  be  limited  or  deficient  in  any  respect,  is  to 
be  dependent  in  that  respect  on  some  other  being  which  gave  it  just 
so  much  and  no  more ;  consequently  that  being  which  in  no  respeit 
depends  upon  any  other,  is  in  no  respect  limited  or  deficient.     In  aD 
beings  capable  of  increase  or  diminution,  and  consequently  incapable  if 
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perfection  or  absolute  infinity,  limitation  or  defect  is  indeed  a 
consequence  of  existence,  and  is  only  a  negation  of  that  perfection 
which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  their  nature ;  and  therefore  in  these 
beings  it  requires  no  farther  cause.  But  in  a  being  naturally  capable 
of  perfection  or  absolute  infinity,  all  imperfection  or  fimteness,  as  it 
cannot  flow  from  the  nature  of  that  being,  seems  to  require  some  ground 
or  reason ;  which  reason,  as  it  is  fordgn  from  the  being  itself^  must  be 
tlie  effect  of  some  other  external  cause,  and  consequently  cannot  have 
place  in  the  first  cause.  That  the  self^xistent  being  is  capable  of  per- 
fection or  absolute  infinity  must  be  granted,  because  he  is  manifestly  the 
subject  of  one  infinite  or  perfect  attribute,  namdy,  eternity  or  absolute 
invariable  existence.  In  this  respect  his  existence  is  perfect,  and  there- 
fere  it  may  be  perfect  in  every  other  respect  also.  Now  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  one  infinite  attribute  or  perfection,  must  have  all  its  attri. 
butes  infinitely  or  iif  perfection;  since  to  have  any  perfections  in  a 
finite  limited  manner,  when  the  subject  and  these  perfections  are  both 
capable  of  strict  infinity,  would  be  the  fore-mentioned  absurdity  of 
positive  limitation  without  a  cause.  To  suppose  this  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent Being  limited  in  or  by  its  own  nature,  is  to  suppose  some  ante- 
cedent nature  or  limiting  quality  superior  to  that  being,  to  the  existence 
of  which  no  thing,  no  quality,  is  in  any  respect  antecedent  or  sup^or. 
The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  prove  knowledge  and  every  other 
perfection  to  be  infinite  in  the  Deity,  when  once  we  have  proved  that 
perfection  to  belong  to  him  at  all ;  at  least  it  will  show,  that  to  suppose 
it  limited  is  unreasonable,  since  we  can  find  no  manner  of  ground  for 
limitation  in  any  respect ;  and  this  is  as  far  as  we  need  go,  or  perhaps 
as  natural  light  will  lead  us."  (Dr.  Gleio.) 

The  connection  between  the  steps  of  the  argument  firom  the  self-* 
existence  and  infinity  of  the  Deity  to  his  unity,  may  be  thus  traeedi 
There  is  actually  existing  an  absolute,  entire  fulness  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  of  all  other  perfection.  This  absolute  entire  fulness  of  perfection 
is  infinite.  This  infinite  perfection  must  have  its  seat  somewhere.  Its 
primary  original  seat  can  be  nowhere  but  in  necessary  self^subsisting 
()eing.  If  then  we  suppose  a  plurality  of  self-originate  b^ngs  concurring  to 
iftiuke  up  the  seat  or  subject  of  this  infinite  perfection,  each  one  must  either 
be  of  finite  and  partial  perfection,  or  infinite  and  absolute.  Infinite  and 
absolute  it  cannot  be,  because  one  self-originate,  infinitely  and  absohiielj 
perfect  being,  will  necessarily  comprehend  all  perfection,  and  leave 
nothing  to  the  rest.  Nor  finite,  because  many  finites  can  never  make 
one  infinite ;  nor  many  Iffoken  parcels  or  firagnwnts  of  perfection  ever 
make  infinite  and  absolute  perfection,  even  though  their  number,  if  that 
were  possible,  were  infinite. 

To  these  arguments  firom  the  Divine  nahere^  proofe  of  his  unity  are  to 
be  drawn  from  his  isorikf.    While  we  have  no  revdation  of  or  from  any 
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other  being  than  from  him  whom  we  worship  as  God  ;  so  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  nature  present  us  with  a  harmony  and  order  which  shov, 
that  their  Creator  and  Preserver  is  but  one.  We  see  but  one  wtB  and 
one  inUUigence^  and  therefore  there  is  but  one  Being.  The  light  of  this 
truth  must  have  been  greatly  obscured  to  heathens,  who  knew  not 
how  to  account  for  the  admixture  of  good  and  evil  which  are  in  the 
world,  and  many  of  them  therefore  supposed  both  a  good  and  an  evil 
deity.  To  us,  however,  who  know  how  to  account  for  this  fiict  finoo 
the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  the  moral  government  of  an  ofiended 
Deity,  and  the  connection  of  this  present  state  with  another;  and  that  it 
is  to  man  a  state  of  correction  and  discipline ;  not  only  is  this  diffi- 
culty removed,  but  additional  proof  is  afforded,  that  the  Creator  and  the 
Ruler  of  the  world  is  but  one  Being.  If  two  independent  beings  of  equal 
power  concurred  to  make  the  world,  the  good  and  the  evil  would  be 
equal ;  but  the  good  predominates. — ^Between  the  g^od  and  the  evil  there 
could  also  be  no  harmony  or  connection ;  but  we  plainly  see  evil  sub- 
jected to  the  purposes  of  benevolence,  and  so  to  accord  with  it,  which  al 
once  removes  the  objection. 

<<  Of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,"  says  Paley,  *^  the  proof  is  the  unifonnit} 
of  plan  observable  in  the  universe.  The  universe  itself  is  a  system; 
each  part  either  depending  upon  other  parts,  or  being  connected  with 
other  parts  by  some  conmion  law  of  motion,  or  by  the  presence  of  some 
common  substance.  One  principle  of  gravitation  causes  a  stone  to  drop 
toward  the  earth,  and  the  moon  to  wheel  round  it.  One  law  of  attrac- 
tion carries  all  the  different  planets  about  the  sun.  TTiLs,  philosophers 
demonstrate.  There  are  also  other  points  of  agreement  among  them, 
which  may  be  considered  as  marks  of  the  identity  of  their  origin,  and 
of  their  intelligent  author.  In  all  are  found  the  conveniency  and  stability 
derived  from  gravitation.  They  all  experience  vicissitudes  of  days  and 
nights,  and  changes  of  season.  They  aU,  at  least  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Venus,  have  the  same  advantages  from  their  atmospheres  as  we  have. 
In  all  the  planets,  the  axes  of  rotation  are  permanent.  Nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  same  attracting  influence,  acting  according  to  the 
fame  rule,  reaches  to  the  fixed  stars ;  but  if  this  be  only  probable,  another 
thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  same  element  of  light  does.  The  light 
from  a  fixed  star  affects  our  eyes  in  the  same  manner,  is  refracted  and 
reflected  according  to  the  same  laws,  as  the  light  of  a  candle.  The 
velocity  of  the  Ught  of  the  fixed  stars  is  also  the  same,  as  the  velocity 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Tbe 
heat  of  the  sun,  in  kind,  differs  nothing  from  the  heat  of  a  coal  fire. 

**  In  our  own  globe  the  case  is  clearer.  New  countries  are  Gontimi- 
ally  discovered,  but  the  old  laws  of  nature  are  always  found  in  them; 
new  plants,  perhaps,  or  animals,  but  always  in  company  with  plants  and 
animab  which  wo  already  know ;  and  always  possessing  many  of  tbe 
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same  general  properties.  We  never  get  among  such  original  or  totally 
difierent  modes  of  existence,  as  to  indicate  that  we  are  come  into  the 
province  of  a  different  Creator,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  different  will. 
In  truth,  the  same  order  of  things  attends  us  wherever  we  go.  Tlie  ele- 
ments act  upon  one  another,  electricity  operates,  the  tides  rise  and  faO, 
the  magnetic  needle  elects  its  position  in  one  region  of  the  earth  and  sea 
as  well  as  in  another.  One  atmosphere  invests  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  connects  aU ;  one  sun  illuminates ;  one  moon  exerts  its  specific 
attractipn  upon  all  parts.  If  there  be  a  variety  in  natural  efl^ts,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  tides  of  different  seas,  that  very  variety  is  the  result  of 
the  same  cause,  acting  under  different  circumstances.  In  many  cases 
this  is  proved ;  in  all,  is  probable. 

^  The  inspection  and  comparison  of  living  forms  add  to  this  argument 
examples  without  number.  Of  all  large  terrestrial  animals,  the  struc- 
ture is  very  much  alike ;  their  senses  nearly  the  same ;  their  natural 
functions  and  passions  nearly  the  same ;  their  viscera  nearly  the  same, 
both  in  substance,  shape,  and  office;  digestion,  nutrition,  circulation, 
secretion,  go  on,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  all ;  the  great  circulating  fluid 
is  the  same ;  for  I  think  no  difference  has  been  discovered  in  the  pro- 
perties of  blood  from  whatever  animal  it  be  drawn.  The  experiment  of 
transfusion  proves  that  the  blood  of  one  animal  will  serve  for  another. 
The  skeletons  also  of  the  larger  terrestrial  animals  show  particular 
varieties,  but  still  under  a  great  general  aflinity.  The  resemblance  is 
somewhat  less,  yet  sufficiently  evident,  between  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
TTiey  are  all  alike  in  five  respects,  for  one  in  which  they  differ. 

"  In  fish,  which  belong  to  another  department,  as  it  were,  of  nature, 
the  points  of  comparison  become  fewer.  But  we  never  lose  sight  of 
our  analogy ;  e.  g.  we  still  meet  with  a  stomach,  a  liver,  a  spine ;  with 
bile  and  blood ;  with  teeth ;  with  eyes,  which  eyes  are  only  slightly 
varied  from  our  own,  and  which  variation,  in  truth  demonstrates,  not  an 
mtcrruption,  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  exquisite  plan  ;  for  it  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  element,  namely,  to  the  different  refrac- 
tion of  light  passing  into  the  eye  out  of  a  denser  medium.  The  pro- 
vinces, also,  themselves  of  water  and  earth,  are  connected  by  the  species 
of  animals  which  inhabit  both ;  and  also  by  a  large  tribe  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals, which  closely  resemble  the  terrestrial  in  their  internal  structure ; 

I  mean  the  cetaceous  tribe  which  have  hot  blood,  respiring  lungs,  bowels, 
and  other  essential  parts,  like  those  of  land  animals.  This  similitude 
surely  bespeaks  the  same  creation,  and  the  same  Creator. 

*^  Insects  and  shell  fish  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  other  classes  of 
animals  the  most  widely  of  any.  Yet  even  here,  beside  many  points  o^ 
particular  resemblance,  there  exists  a  general  relation  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

II  is  the  relation  of  inversion ;  the  law  of  contrariety :  namely,  that 
whereas  in  othq^  animals,  the  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached 
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Me  vfithin  the  body ;  in  insects  and  shell  fish  they  lie  on  the  ouUik 
of  it.  The  shell  of  a  lobster  performs  to  the  animal  the  office  of  a  boitt» 
by  furnishing  to  the  tendons  that  fixed  basis  or  immovable  fulcrum,  with- 
out which  mechanically  they  could  not  act.  The  crust  of  an  insect  ie 
its  shell,  and  answers  the  like  purpose.  The  shell  also  of  an  oyrtv 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  bone ;  the  basis  of  the  muscles  being  fixed  to  it, 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  other  animals,  they  are  fixed  to  the  booeii 
All  which  (under  wonderful  varieties,  indeed,  and  adaptations  of  form) 
confesses  an  imitation,  a  remembrance,  a  carrying  on  of  the  same  (dan." 

If  in  a  large  house,  wherein  are  many  mansions  and  a  vast  variety  of 
inhabitants,  there  appears  exact  order,  all  from  the  highest  to  the  bwot 
continually  attending  their  proper  business,  and  all  lodged  and  constandy 
provided  for  suitably  to  their  several  conditions,  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  acknoweldge  one  wise  economy ;  and  if  in  a  great  city  or  commoo- 
wealth  there  is  a  perfectly  regular  administration,  so  that  not  only  tbe 
whole  society  enjoys  an  undisturbed  peace,  but  every  member  has  a 
station  assigned  him  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  fill,  the  uneavied  chieft 
constantly  attending  their  more  important  cares,  served  by  the  busy 
inferiors,  who  have  all  a  suitable  accommodation,  and  food  convenieol 
for  them,  the  very  meanest  ministering  to  the  public  utility,  and  protected 
by  the  public  care ; — ^if,  I  say,  in  such  a  community  we  must  conclude 
there  is  a  ruling  counsel,  which  if  not  naturaUy  yet  is  poUtically  one, 
and  unless  united,  could  not  produce  such  harmony  and  order ;  much 
more  have  we  reason  to  recognize  one  governing  Intelligence  in  the 
earth,  in  which  there  are  so  many  ranks  of  beings  disposed  of  in  the  rooflt 
convenient  manner,  having  all  their  several  provinces  appointed  to  them, 
and  their  several  kinds  and  degrees  of  enjoyment  liberally  provided  for, 
without  encroaching  upon,  but  rather  being  mutually  useful  to  each  other, 
according  to  a  settled  and  obvious  subordination.  What  else  can  account 
for  this  but  a  sovereign  wisdom,  a  common  provident  nature  presiding 
over,  and  caring  for  the  whole?   {Ahcmethy*s  Sermons.) 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity  is  obvious.  The 
existence  of  one  God  is  the  basis  of  all  true  religion.  Polytheism  con- 
founds and  unsettles  all  moral  distinction,  divides  and  destroys  obligation, 
and  takes  away  all  sure  tnist  and  hope  from  man.  There  is  one  God 
who  created  us ;  we  are  therefore  his  property,  and  bound  to  him  by  an 
absolute  obligation  of  obedience.  He  is  the  sole  Ruler  of  the  worid,  and 
his  one  immutable  will  constitutes  the  one  immutable  law  of  our  actions, 
and  thus  questions  of  morality  are  settled  on  permanent  foundations. 
To  hun  alone  we  owe  repentance,  and  confession  of  sin ;  to  one  Being 
alone  we  are  directed  to  look  for  pardon,  in  the  method  he  has  appointed ; 
and  if  he  be  at  peace  with  us,  we  need  fear  the  wrath  of  no  other,  for  he 
is  supreme :  we  are  not  at  a  loss  among  a  crowd  of  supposed  deities,  to 
^^^Mdi  of  them  we  shall  turn  in  trouble ;  he  alone  receives  prayer,  and 
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lie  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  object  of  trust.  When  we  know  Hue,  we 
know  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection,  and  need  no  other  friend  or 
refiige. 

Among  the  discoveries  made  to  us  by  Divine  revelation,  we  find  not 
•only  declarations  of  the  existence  and  unity  of  God,  but  of  his  nature  or 
substancCy  which  is  plainly  affirmed  to  be  sjnritucd;  ''  God  is  a  Spirit.'' 
The  sense  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  respect  cannot  be  mistaken.  Innu- 
merable passages  and  allusions  in  them  show,  that  the  terms  spirit  and 
body,  or  matter,  are  used  in  the  popular  sense  for  substances  of  a  perfectly 
distinct  kind,  and  which  are  manifested  by  distinct  and  in  many  respects 
opposite  and  incommunicable  properties :  that  the  former  only  can  per- 
ceive, think,  reason,  will,  and  act ;  that  the  latter  is  passive,  inpercipient, 
divisible,  and  corruptible.  Under  these  views,  and  in  this  popular  Ian- 
guage,  God  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ.  He  is  spirity  not  body ;  mtndy 
not  matter.  He  is  pure  spirit,  unconnected  even  with  bodily  fbnn  m 
organs ;  ^  the  invisible  Gody  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  xee,"  an 
inmiaterial,  incorruptible,  impassible  substance,  an  immense  mind  or 
intelligence,  self  acting,  self  moving,  wholly  above  the  perception  of 
bodily  sense ;  firee  from  the  imperfections  of  matter,  and  all  the  imfirmi- 
ties  of  corporeal  beings  ;  far  more  exceUent  than  any  finite  and  created 
spirits,  because  their  Creator,  and  therefore  styled,  **ihe  Father  of 
spirits,*^  and  "/Ac  God  of  the  spirits  ofdUfesh.** 

Such  is  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture  as  to  the  Divine  nature. 
That  the  distinction  which  it  holds  between  matter  and  spirit  should  be 
denied  or  disregarded  by  infidel  philosophers,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise, 
since  it  is  easy  and  as  consistent  in  them  to  materialize  God  as  man. 
But  that  the  attributes  of  spirit  should  have  been  ascribed  to  matter 
by  those  who  nevertheless  profess  to  admit  tlie  authority  of  the  Biblical 
revelation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  modern  Unitarians  and  some  others,  is 
an  instance  of  singular  inconsistency.  It  shows  with  what  daring  an 
unhallowed  philosophy  will  pursue  its  speculations,  and  warrants  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Scriptures  in  such  cases  are  not  acknowledged  upon 
their  oum  proper  principles,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  supposed  to  agree 
with,  or  not  to  oppose  the  philosophic  system  which  such  men  may  have 
adopted.  For  hesitate  as  they  may,  to  deny  the  distinction  between  matter 
and  spirit,  is  to  deny  the  spirituality  of  God ;  and  to  contradict  the  dis- 
tinction which,  as  to  man,  is  constantly  kept  up  in  every  part  of 
the  Bible,  the  distinction  between  flesh  Guid  spirit.  To  assert  that  con. 
sciousness,  thought,  volition,  &c,  are  the  results  of  organization,  is  to  deny 
also  what  the  Scripture  so  expressly  affirms,  that  the  souls  of  men  exist 
in  a  disembodied  state  :  and  that  in  this  disembodied  state,  not  only  do 
they  exist,  but  that  they  think  and  feel,  and  act  without  any  diminution  of 
their  energy  or  capacity.  The  immateriality  of  the  Divine  Being  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  point  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  it  afiects 
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our  views  of  his  nature  and  attributes ;  but  because  when  once  it  ii 
estabhshed  that  there  exists  a  pure  Spirit,  living,  intelligent,  and  invested 
with  moral  properties,  the  question  of  the  immateriality  of  the  humBn 
soul  may  be  considered  as  almost  settled.  Those  who  deny  that,  moat 
admit  that  the  Deity  is  material ;  or  if  they  start  at  this,  they  must  btf 
convicted  of  the  unphilosophical  and  absurd  attempt  to  invest  a  substance 
allowed  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  the  body  of  man,  with 
those  attributes  of  intelUgence  and  volition  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Divine  Being,  they  have  allowed  to  be  the  properties  of  pure,  unem^ 
bodied  spirit.  The  propositions  are  totally  inconsistent,  for  they  who 
believe  that  God  is  wholly  an  immaterial,  and  that  man  is  wholly  a 
material  being,  admit  that  spirit  is  intelligent,  and  that  matter  is  intdli- 
gent.  They  cannot  then  be  of  different  essences,  and  if  the  premises 
be  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  either  that  which  thinks 
in  man  must  be  allowed  to  be  spiritual,  or  a  material  Deity  must  follow. 
The  whole  truth  of  revelation,  both  as  to  God  and  his  creature  man, 
must  be  acknowledged,  or  the  Atheism  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes  must  be 
admitted. 

The  decision  of  Scripture  on  this  point  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  human 
reasoning,  were  it  more  plausible  in  its  attempt  to  prove  that  matter  is 
capable  of  originating  thought,  and  that  mind  is  a  mere  result  of  organi- 
zation. The  evidence  from  reason  is  however  highly  confinnatory  of 
the  absolute  spirituality  of  the  nature  of  Grod,  and  of  the  unthinkiDg 
nature  of  matter. 

If  we  allow  a  First  Cause  at  all,  we  must  allow  that  cause  to  be  intel- 
ligent. This  has  already  been  proved,  from  the  design  and  contrivance 
manifested  in  his  works.  The  first  argument  for  the  spirituality  of 
God  is  therefore  drawn  from  his  intelligence,  and  it  rests  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  intelligence  is  not  a  property  of  matter. 

With  material  substance  we  are  largely  acquainted  ;  and  as  to  the 
great  mass  of  material  bodies,  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  they 
are  wholly  unintelligent.  This  cannot  be  denied  of  every  unorganized 
portion  of  matter.  Its  essential  properties  are  found  to  be  solidity,  ex- 
tension, divisibility,  mobility,  passiveness,  <kc.  In  all  its  forms  and 
mutations,  from  the  granite  rock  to  the  yielding  atmosphere  and  the 
rapid  lightning,  these  essential  properties  are  discovered  ;  they  take  an 
infinite  variety  of  accidental  modes,  but  give  no  indication  of  intelligence, 
or  approach  to  intelligence.  If  then  to  know  be  a  property  of  matter,  it 
is  clearly  not  an  essential  property,  inasmuch  as  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that 
vast  masses  of  this  substance  exist  without  this  property,  and  it  follows^ 
that  it  must  be  an  accidental  one.  This  therefore  would  be  the  fiist 
absurdity  into  which  those  would  be  driven  who  suppose  the  Divine  na- 
ture to  be  material,  that  as  intelligence,  if  alk>wed  to  be  a  property  of 
it  an  accidental  and  not  an  essential  property,  on  tbk  theory  it 
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would  be  possible  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  without  any 
intelligence  at  all.  For  take  away  any  property  from  a  subject  which 
•B  not  essential  to  it,  and  its  essence  still  remains ;  and  if  intelligence, 
which  in  this  view  is  but  an  accidental  attribute  of  Deity,  were  annihi- 
latcd,  a  Deity  without  perception,  thought,  or  knowledge,  would  still  re- 
main.  So  monstrous  a  conclusion  shows,  that  if  a  God  be  at  all  allowed, 
the  absolute  spirituality  of  his  nature  must  inevitably  follow.  For  if  we 
cannot  suppose  a  Deity  without  intelligence,  then  do  we  admit  inteUl' 
gence  to  be  one  of  his  essential  attributes ;  and,  as  it  is  easy  for  every 
one  to  observe  that  this  is  not  an  essential  property  of  matter,  the  sub- 
stance  to  which  it  is  essential  cannot  be  material. 

If  the  unthinking  nature  of  unorganized  matter  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  spirituality  of  Deity,  the  attempt  to  prove  from 
the  fact  of  intelligence  being  found  in  connection  with  matter  in  an 
organized  form,  that  intelligence,  under  certain  modifications,  is  a  pro- 
perty of  matter,  may  from  its  fallacy  be  also  made  to  yield  its  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  truth. 

The  position  assumed  is,  that  intelligence  is  the  result  of  material 
organization.  This  at  least  is  not  true  of  every  form  of  organized  mat- 
ter. Of  the  unintelligent  character  of  vegetables  we  have  the  same 
evidence  as  of  the  earth  on  which  we  tread.  The  organization  there- 
fore which  is  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  thought,  is  that  which  is  found 
in  animals  ;  and  to  use  the  argument  of  Dr.  Priestley,  "  the  powers  of 
sensation,  or  perception,  and  thought,  as  belonging  to  man,  not  having 
been  found  but  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  organized  system  of  matter, 
the  conclusion  is  that  they  depend  upon  such  a  system."  It  need  not 
now  be  urged,  that  constant  connection  does  not  imply  necessary  con- 
nection ;  and  that  sufficient  reasons  may  bo  given  to  prove  the  connec 
tion  alleged  to  be  accidental  and  arbitrary.  It  is  sufficient  in  the  first 
instance  to  deny  this  supposed  constant  connection  between  intellectual 
properties  and  systems  of  animal  organization ;  and  thus  to  take  away 
entirely  the  foundation  of  the  argument. 

Man  is  to  be  considered  in  two  states,  that  of  life,  and  that  of  death. 
In  one  he  thinks,  and  in  the  other  he  ceases  to  think ;  and  yet  for  somo 
time  afler  death,  in  many  cases,  the  organization  of  the  human  frame 
continues  as  perfect  as  before.  All  do  not  die  of  organic  disease. 
Death  by  suffocation,  and  other  causes,  is  of\en  effected  without  any 
visible  violence  being  done  to  the  brain,  or  any  other  of  the  most  deli- 
cate organs.  This  is  a  well  established  fact ;  for  the  most  accurate  ana- 
tomical observation  is  not  able  to  discover,  in  such  cases  as  we  have  re- 
ferred  to,  the  slightest  organic  derangement.  The  machine  has  been 
stopped,  but  the  machine  itself  has  suffered  no  injury ;  and  from  the 
period  of  death  to  the  time  when  the  matter  of  the  body  begins  to  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  chemical  decomposition,  its  organization  is  as  perfect 
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as  during  life.  If  an  opponent  replies,  that  organic  viob^iice  wiud  hat 
been  sustained,  though  it  is  indiscernible,  he  begs  the  questioo,  nd 
assumes  that  thought  must  depend  upon  organization,  the  very  pool  m 
dispute.  If  more  modest,  he  says,  that  the  organs  may  have  sufibrai 
he  can  give  no  proof  of  it ;  appearances  are  aU  against  him*  And  if  bo 
argues  from  the  phenomenon  of  the  connection  of  thought  with  oign- 
zation,  grounding  himself  upon  what  is  visible  to  observation  only,  At 
argument  is  completely  repulsed  by  an  appeal  in  like  manner  to  the  fid, 
that  the  organization  of  the  animal  frame  can  be  oflen  exhilxted,  naUj 
unimpaired  by  those  causes  which  have  produced  death,  and  yet  incapa- 
ble of  thought  and  intelligence.  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  men 
organization  cannot  be  the  cause  of  intelligence,  since  it  is  plain  dnt 
precisely  the  same  state  of  the  organs  shall  often  be  found  before  nd 
after  death ;  and  yet,  without  any  violence  having  been  done  to  them,  ia 
one  moment  man  shall  be  actually  intelligent,  and  in  the  next  incapabk 
of  a  thought.  So  far  then  from  the  connection  between  mental  pbeoa- 
mena,  and  the  arrangement  of  matter  in  the  animal  structure  beiog 
^coiMtairf,"  the  ground  of  the  argument  of  Priestley  and  other  material- 
isls ;  it  is  often  visibly  broken ;  for  a  perfect  oiganization  of  the  animal 
remains  after  perception  has  become  extinct. 

In  support  of  this  argument,  we  may  urge  the  representatioos  of 
Scripture,  upon  that  class  of  materialists  who  have  not  proceeded  to  the 
full  length  of  denying  its  authority.  Adam  waa  famed  out  of  the  dot 
of  the  earth,  the  organism  of  his  frame  was  therefore  complete,  before 
he  became  "  a  living  soul."  God  breathed  into  him  *<  the  breath  of 
hves,"  and  whatever  different  persons  may  understand  by  that  inspiia- 
tion  it  certainly  was  not  an  organizing  operation.  The  man  was  first 
formed  or  organized,  and  then  life  was  imparted.  Before  the  animatiDg 
breath  was  inspired,  he  was  not  intelligent,  because  he  Uved  not ;  yet 
the  organization  was  complete  before  either  Ufe  or  the  power  of  percep- 
tion was  imparted ;  thought  did  not  arise  out  of  his  organic  structure, 
as  an  efiect  from  its  cause. 

The  doctrine  that  mere  organization  is  the  cause  of  perception,  ^ 
being  clearly  untenable,  we  shall  probably  be  told,  that  the  subject  sup- 
posed in  the  argument,  is  a  limng  organized  being.  If  so,  then  the 
proof  that  matter  can  think  drawn  from  organization  is  given  up,  and 
another  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  intelligence  is  introduced.  This  is 
life^  and  the  argument  will  be  considerably  altered.  It  will  no  longer  be, 
as  we  have  before  quoted  it  from  Dr.  Priestley,  '<  that  the  powers  oT 
sensation  or  perception  and  thought,  never  having  been  found  bat  in 
conjunction  with  a  certain  organized  system  of  matter,  the  conclusioo  is 
that  they  depend  upon  such  a  system ;"  but  that  these  powers  not  hav- 
ing been  found  Init  in  conjunction  with  animal  Zt/e,  they  depend  upon  thai 
as  their  cause. 
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What  then  is  2t/e»  which  is  thus  exhibited  as  the  caiute  of  inteUigenoep 
sad  as  the  proof  that  matter  is  capable  of  peiceptioo  and  thought?  Id 
its  largest  and  commonly  received  sense,  it  is  that  inherent  activity 
which  distinguishes  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  from  the  soils  in  whidi 
the  former  grow,  and  on  which  the  latter  tread.  A  vegetable  is  said  to 
live,  because  it  has  motion  within  itself  and  is  capable  of  absorption, 
secretion,  nutrition,  growth,  and  the  reproduction  of  its  kind.  With  aU 
this  it  exhibits  no  mental  phenomena,  no  sensation,  no  conaciousDess,  no 
volition,  no  reflection ;  in  a  word,  it  is  utterly  unintelligent.  We  have 
here  a  proof  then  as  satisfactory  as  our  argument  from  organization, 
that  life,  at  least  life  of  any  kind,  is  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  fer 
in  ten  thousand  instances  we  see  it  existing  in  bodies  to  which  it  imparts 
no  mental  properties  at  all. 

If  then  it  be  said  that  the  life  intended  as  the  cause  of  intelligence  is 
not  vegetable,  but  tmimal  life,  the  next  step  in  the  inquiry  is,  in  what  the 
life  of  an  animal  differs  from  that  of  a  vegetable  ;  and  if  we  go  into  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  himself^  we  shall  find  him  laying  it  down,  that  to 
animals  a  double  life  belongs,  the  organic  and  the  animal,  the  former  oi 
which  animals,  and  even  man,  has  only  in  common  with  the  vegetable. 
One  modification  of  life,  says  Bichat,  (upon  whose  scheme  our  modem 
materialists  have  modelled  their  arguments,)  is  common  to  vegetables 
and  animals,  the  other  peculiar  to  the  latter.  "  Compare  together  two 
individuals,  one  taken  from  each  of  these  kingdoms :  one  exists  only 
within  itself,  has  no  other  relations  to  external  objects  than  those  of 
nutrition ;  is  bom,  grows,  and  perishes,  attached  to  the  soil  which  re- 
ceived its  germ.  The  other  joins  to  this  internal  life,  which  it  possesses 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  an  external  life,  which  establishes  numerous 
relations  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  objects,  unites  its  existence  to 
that  of  other  beings,  and  draws  it  near  to,  or  removes  it  from  them,  ac* 
cording  to  its  wants  and  fears."  {Recherches  surlavieetla  mort,)  This 
is  only  in  other  words  to  say,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  life  in  man,  which, 
as  in  the  vegetable,  is  the  cause  of  growth,  circulation,  assimilation, 
nutrition,  excretion,  and  similar  functions ;  and  another  on  which  depend 
sensation,  the  passions,  mil,  memory,  and  other  attributes  which  we 
attribute  to  spirit.  We  have  gained  then  by  this  distinction  another  step 
in  the  argument.  There  is  a  hfe  common  to  animals  and  to  vegetables. 
Whether  this  bo  simple  mechanism  or  somctliing  more,  matters  nothing 
to  the  conclusion ;  it  confers  neither  sensation,  nor  vohtion,  nor  roason. 
That  life  in  men,  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  which  is  common  to  them 
and  to  vegetables,  called,  by  Bichat  and  his  followers,  organic  life,  is 
evidently  not  the  cause  of  intelligence. 

What  then  is  that  higher  species  of  life  called  aninud  life,  on  which 
we  are  told  our  mental  powers  depend  ?  And  here  the  French  matenalist, 
whose  notions  have  been  so  readily  adopted  into  our  own  schools  of 
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he  is  separable  into  ten  thousand  different  parts.  If  then  it  is  the  oraln  . 
of  a  man  which  is  conscious  and  thinks,  his  consciousness  and  thought  • 
must  be  made  up  of  as  many  separate  parts  as  there  are  particles  in  its 
material  substance,  which  is  contrary  to  common  sense  and  experience. 
Whatever,  therefore,  our  thought  may  be,  or  in  whatever  it  may  reside, 
it  is  essentially  indivisible ;  and,  therefore,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
divisibility  of  a  material  substance. 

"  From  every  quaUty,  therefore,  of  matter,  with  which  we  are  ac. 
quainted,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  concluding,  that  without  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  capable  of  thought*  A  think- 
ing substance  may  be  combined  with  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  an  animal  body; 
but  not  one  of  the  three  can  of  itself  become  a  thinking  being."  (JSeii. 
neU  an  Skepticism.) 

"  The  notions  wc  annex  to  the  words,  matter  and  mind,  as  is  wefl 
remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  are  merely  relative.  If  I  am  asked,  what  1 
mean  by  matter  ?  I  can  only  explain  myself  by  saying,  it  is  that  which 
18  extended,  figured,  coloured,  movable,  hard  or  sofl,  rough  or  smoodi, 
hot  or  cold ; — that  is,  I  can  define  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  enume- 
rating its  sensible  quaUties.  It  is  not  matter  or  body  which  I  perceive 
by  my  senses ;  but  only  extension,  figure,  colour,  and  certain  other  quali* 
ties,  which  the  constitution  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  something 
which  is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The  case  is  precisely  similar 
with  respect  to  mind.  We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  its  exiat- 
ence,  but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  and  volition ;  operatioos 
which  imply  the  existence  of  something  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills. 
Every  man  too  is  impressed  with  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  all  these 
sensations,  thoughts,  and  voUtions,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being ; 
to  that  being,  which  he  calls  himself;  a  being  which  he  is  led,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  to  consider  as  something  distinct  from  his 
body,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  any 
of  his  organs. 

'<  From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  we  have  the  same  evi- 
dence  for  the  existence  of  mind,  that  we  have  for  the  existence  of  body ; 
nay,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  we  have 
stronger  evidence  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
subjects  of  our  own  consciousness,  and  the  other  merely  by  the  objects 
of  our  perceptions."  (Siewarfs  Essays.) 

Farther  observations  on  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  will  be  ad- 
duced  in  their  proper  place.  The  reason  why  the  preceding  argument  oo 
Hiis  subject  has  been  here  introduced,  is  not  only  that  the  spirituality  of 
the  ])ivine  nature  might  be  established  by  proving  that  intelligence  is  not 
a  material  attribute ;  but  to  keep  in  view  the  connection  between  the 
spirituality  of  God,  and  that  of  manj  who  was  made  in  his  image ;  and 
to  show  the  relation  which  also  exists  between  the  doctrine  of  the  ma- 
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-terialism  df  the  human  soul,  and  afasdhite  Atheiraii  and  thus  to  hold  out 
- «  warning  against  such  speculations.  There  is  no  middle  couiae  in  feet, 
Aough  one  may  be  efiected.  If  we  materialize  man,  we  must  ma« 
terialize  God,  or,  in  other  words,  deny  a  First  Cause,  one  of  whose 
essential  attributes  is  intelligence.  It  is  then  of  little  consequence  what 
.scheme  of  Atheism  is  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  spiritu. 
mlity  to  God,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  we  must  allow  h 
to  man.     These  doctrines  stand  or  fall  together. 

On  a  subject  which  arises  out  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  a  single 
observation  will  be  sufficient.     It  is  granted  that,  on  the  premises  laid 
^wn,  not  only  must  an  inmiatcrial  principle  be  allowed  to  man,  but  to 
mil  animals  possessed  of  volition ;  and  few,  perhaps  none,  are  found 
without  this  property.     But  though  this  has  oflen  been  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection,  it  can  cost  the  believer  in  revelation  nothing  to  admit  it*     It 
strengthens,  and  does  not  weaken  his  argum^it ;  and  it  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  **  the  soul  of  a  beast,''  as 
weU  as  of  <<  the  soul  of  man."     Vastly,  nay,  we  might  say,  infinitely 
difierent  are  they  in  the  class  and  degree  of  their  powers,  though  of  the 
same  spiritual  essence ;  but  they  have  both  properties  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  matter.     It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  they  are  immortaHf 
because  they  are  immaterial.     The  truth  is,  that  God  only  hath  inde* 
pendent  immortality,  because  he  only  is  self  existent,  and  neither  human 
nor  brute  souls  are  of  necessity  immortal.     God  hath  given  this  privilege 
to  man,  not  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
dependence^  but  by  his  own  will,  and  the  continuance  of  his  sustaining 
power.     But  he  seems  to  have  denied  it  to  the  inferior  animals,  and  ac 
cording  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  **  the  spirit  of  a  beast  goeth  down- 
ward."    The  doctrine  of  the  ruxUaral  immortality  of  man,  will,  however, 
be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

Attributes  of  God — Eternity — Omnipotence — Uhiqidty. 

Froh  the  Scriptures  we  have  learned,  that  there  is  one  Grod,  the 

Creator  of  all  things,  and  consequently  living  and  intelligent.     The 

demonstrations  of  this  truth,  which  surround  us  in  the  works  of  nature* 

have  been  also  adverted  to.     By  the  same  sacred  revelations  we  have 

also  been  taught,  that,  as  to  the  Divine  essence,  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  in 

the  farther  manifestations  they  have  made  of  him,  we  learn,  that  as  all 

things  were  made  by  him,  he  was  before  all  things :  that  their  being  is 

dependent,  his  independent ;  that  he  is  eminently  Bbino,  according  to 

his  own  peculiar  appellation  ^  I  ax  ;"  self  existent,  and  Eternal.    In 

the  Scripture  doctrine  of  God,  we,  however,  not  only  find  it  asserted 
Vol.  I.  28 
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tiiat  God  had  no  beginmng,  bat  that  he  shall  have  no  end.  Etenitj 
adpartempost  is  ascribed  to  him,  for  in  the  most  absolute  senses  he 
hath  *^  knmorUdity^^  and  he  **'only*^  hath  it,  by  virtue  of  the  inherent 
perfection  of  his  nature.  It  is  this  which  completes  those  sublime  and 
impressive  views  of  the  eternity  of  God,  with  which  the  revelatioii  he 
has  been  pteased  to  make  of  himself  abounds.  ^  Ftom  everlasting  U 
everlasting  thou  art  God.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  tbe 
earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thine  hand.  They  AaJl  perafa, 
bot  thou  shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment; 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but 
thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shaU  have  no  end,"  He  **  inhabiteth 
eternity/'  fills  and  occupies  the  whole  round  of  boundless  duration,  and 
*^  is  ttke first  and  the  lasL'* 

In  these  representations  of  the  eternal  existence  and  absolute  immor- 
tality of  the  Divine  Being,  something  more  than  the  mere  idea  of  infinite 
duration  is  conveyed.  No  creature  can,  without  contradiction,  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  from  eternity ;  but  even  a  creature  may  be  supposed 
to  continue  to  exist  for  ever,  in  as  strict  a  sense  as  God  himsdf  will 
eontinue  to  exist  for  ever.  Its  existence,  however,  being  originally  de- 
pendent and  derived,  must  continue  so.  It  is  not,  so  to  speak,  ts  dr 
nature  to  live,  or  it  would  never  have  been  non-existent ;  and  what  it 
has  not  from  itself,  it  has  received,  and  must  through  eveiy  moment  rf 
actual  existence  receive  from  its  Maker.  But  the  very  phrase  in  which 
ttte  Scriptures  speak  of  the  eternity  of  God,  suggests  a  meaning  deeper 
than  that  of  mere  duration.  They  contrast  the  stability  of  the  Divine 
existence  with  the  vanishing  and  changing  nature  of  all  his  worics,  and 
represent  them  as  reposing  upon  him  for  support,  while  he  not  only  de- 
pends not  upon  any,  but  rests  upon  himself.  He  lives  by  virtue  of  his 
nature,  and  is  essentially  unchangeable.  For  to  the  nature  of  that  which 
exists  without  cause,  life  must  be  essential.  In  him  who  is  ^  the  fountain 
of  life,"  there  can  be  no  principle  of  decay.  There  can  be  no  desire 
to  cease  to  be,  in  him  who  is  perfectly  blessed^  because  of  the  unbounded 
excellence  of  his  nature.  To  him  existence  must  be  the  source  of 
infinite  enjoyment,  both  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  designs,  and 
tiie  manifestation  of  his  glory,  purity,  and  benevolence,  to  the  intelligent 
creatures  he  has  made  to  know  and  to  be  beatified  by  such  discoveries 
and  benefits.  No  external  power  can  control,  or  in  any  way  affect  his 
felicity,  his  perfection  or  his  being.  Such  are  the  depths  of  glory  and 
peculiarity  into  which  the  Divine  eternity,  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures^ 
leads  the  wondering  mind ;  and  of  which  the  wisest  of  heathens,  who 
ascribed  immortality  to  one,  or  to  many  gods,  had  no  conception.  Hiey 
were  ever  fancying  something  out  of  God,  as  the  cause  of  their  iromorttl 
being ;  fatey  or  external  necessity,  or  some  similar  and  vague  notion, 
wliidi  obscured,  as  to  Hkern,  oneof  tiie  peculiar  gkMries  of  die  *<etenMrf 
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power  and  Godhead,"  who  of  and  from  his  own  eaoentiai  nature,  n*  and 

WA8,  and  SHALL  BE. 

Some  apprehensions  of  this  great  truth  are  seen  in  the  sayings  of  a 
few  of  the  Greek  sages,  though  much  obscured  by  their  other  notions. 
Indeed,  that  appropriate  name  6£  God,  so  venerated  among  the  Jewi, 
the  nanen  telragrammaion,  which  we  render  Jehovah,  was  known 
among  the  heathens  to  be  the  name  under  which  the  Jews  worshipped 
the  supreme  God ;  and  ''  from  this  Divine  name,"  says  Pukhurst,  sub 
vocCy  ^  the  ancient  Greeks  had  their  Iy)  lr\  in  their  invocation  of  the 
gods.  (7)  It  expresses  not  the  attributes,  but  the  essence  of  God,  which 
was  the  reason  why  the  Jews  deemed  it  meffdble.     The  Septuagint 

(7)  A  curious  instance  of  the  transmission  of  this  namet  and  one  of  the  peca. 
llarities  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  even  into  China,  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
extract  of  **  A  Memoir  of  Lao-tseu,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era,  and  who  professed  the  opinions  ascribed  to  Plato 
and  to  Pytha^ras.**  (By  M.  Abel  Rerousat.) — **  The  metaphysics  of  Lao-tseii 
have  many  other  remarkable  features,  which  I  have  endeayoored  to  develope  ia 
my  memoir,  and  which,  for  various  reasons,  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
How,  in  fact,  should  I  give  an  idea  of  those  loily  abstractions,  of  those  inextri. 
cable  subtleties,  in  which  the  oriental  imagination  disports  and  goes  astray  7  It 
will  suffice  to  say  here,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  on  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  nniverse,  have  neither  ridieulous  fables  nor 
oflbnsive  absnrdities ;  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a  noble  and  elevated  mind  ;  and 
tbat,  in  the  sublime  reveries  which  distinguish  them,  they  exhibit  a  striking  and 
incontestable  conformity  with  the  doctrine  which  was  professed  a  little  later  by 
the  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Stoics, 
our  author  admits,  as  the  First  Cause,  Reason,  an  ineffable,  uncreated  Being, 
that  is  the  type  of  the  universe,  and  has  no  type  but  itself.  Like  Pythagoras,  he 
takes  human  souls  to  be  emanations  of  the  ethereal  substance,  which  are  re- 
anitod  with  it  after  death ;  and,  like  Plato,  he  refuses  to  the  wicked  the  faoulty 
of  returning  into  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Soul.  Like  I^hagoras,  he  gives 
to  the  first  principles  of  things  the  names  ef  numbers,  and  his  cosmogony  is,  in 
some  degree,  algebraical.  He  attaches  the  chain  of  beings  to  that  which  he 
calls  Onty  then  to  Ttoo,  then  to  Three^  which  have  made  all  things.  The 
divine  Plato,  who  hod  adopted  this  mysterious  dogma,  seems  to  be  afraid  of  re- 
vcaling  it  to  the  profane.  He  envelopes  it  in  clouds  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
three  friends ;  he  teaches  it  to  Dionysius  of  Syracuse ;  but  by  enigmas,  as  he  saya 
himself,  lest  his  tablets  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  stranger  they  should  be 
read  and  understood.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  the  recent  death  uf  Socrates 
imposed  this  reserve  upon  him.  liso-tseu  does  not  make  use  of  these  indirect 
ways ;  and  what  is  most  clear  in  his  book  is,  that  a  Trtmne  Being  formed  the 
universe.  To  complete  the  singularity,  he  gives  to  his  being  a  Hebrew  name 
hardly  changed,  the  very  name  which  in  oiv  book  designates  him,  who  was, 
AMD  u,  AHD  SHALL  BE.  This  last  cuTCumstanco  confirms  all  that  the  tradition 
indicated  of  a  journey  to  the  west,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  his 
doctrine.  Probably  he  received  it  either  from  the  Jews  of  the  ten  tribes,  whom 
the  conquest  of  Sulmanazan  had  just  dispersed  throughout  Asia,  or  from  the 
spostles  of  some  Phenician  sect,  to  which  those  phfloeophei*  also  belonged,  who 
wen  the  meiters  and  pfeearaoie  of  Pytliigoras  e»i  Plate." 
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translators  preserved  the  same  idea  in  the  word  Eupio^,  by  which  ther 
translated  it,  from  xupoj,  sum,  I  am.  This  word  is  said  by  critics  not  to 
be  classically  used  to  signify  God,  which  would  mark  the  peculiarity  of 
this  appellation  in  the  Septuagmt  version  more  strongly,  and  coanf 
something  of  the  great  idea  of  the  sdf,  or  ahsoliUe  existence  ascribed  to 
the  Divine  nature  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  those  of  the  heatiwB 
philosophers  who  met  with  that  translation.  That  it  could  not  be 
passed  over  unnoticed,  we  may  gather  from  St.  Hilary,  who  says,  that 
before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  meeting  with  this  appellation  of 
God  in  the  Pentateuch,  he  was  struck  with  admiration,  nothing  being  so 
proper  to  God  as  to  be.  Among  the  Jews,  however,  the  import  of  Udi 
stupendous  name  was  preserved  unimpaired  by  metaphysical  8pecul»> 
tions.  It  was  registered  in  their  sacred  books :  from  the  fulness  of  its 
meaning  the  loftiest  thoughts  are  seen  to  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
prophets,  which  amplify  with  an  awful  and  mysterious  grandeur  their 
descriptions  of  his  peculiar  glories,  in  contrast  with  the  vain  gods  of  the 
heathen,  and  with  every  actual  existence,  however  exalted,  in  heaven 
and  in  earth. 

On  this  subject  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Divine  Being,  many 
have  held  a  metaphysical  refinement.  "  The  eternal  existence  of  God," 
it  is  said,  **  is  not  to  be  considered  as  successive ;  the  ideas  we  gain 
from  time  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  our  conceptions  of  his  duration.  As 
he  fills  all  space  with  his  immensity,  he  fills  all  duration  with  his  efer- 
nity ;  and  with  him  eternity  is  nunc  stans,  a  permanent  now^  incapabte 
of  the  relations  of  past,  present,  and  future."  Such,  certainly,  is  not 
the  view  given  us  of  this  mysterious  subject  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  it 
should  be  said  that  they  speak  popularly,  and  are  accommodated  to  die 
infirmity  of  the  thoughts  of  the  body  of  mankind,  we  may  reply,  that 
philosophy  has  not,  with  all  its  boasting  of  superior  Ught,  carried  our 
views  on  this  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  at  all  beyond  the  revelatioD ; 
and,  in  attempting  it,  has  only  obscured  the  conceptions  of  its  disciples. 
*'  Filling  duration  with  his  eternity"  is  a  phrase  without  any  meaning : 
**  For  how  can  any  man  conceive  a  permanent  instant,  which  co-exists 
with  a  perpetually  flowing  duration  ?  One  might  as  well  apprehend  a 
mathematical  point  co-extended  with  a  line,  a  surface,  and  all  dimen- 
sions." (Abernethy*8  Sermons.)  As  this  notion  has,  however,  been 
made  the  basis  of  some  opinions,  which  will  be  remarked  upon  in  their 
proper  place,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  examine  it. 

Whether  we  get  our  idea  of  time  from  the  motion  of  bodies  without 
us,  or  from  the  consciousness  of  the  succession  of  our  own  ideaa^  oi 
both,  is  not  important  to  this  inquiry.  Time,  in  our  conceptions,  is 
divisible.  The  artificial  divisions  are  years,  months,  days,  minutes, 
seconds,  <i^.  We  can  conceive  of  yet  smaller  portions  of  duration, 
•ad  whether  we  have  given  to  them  artificial  names  or  not,  we  can 
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conceive  no  otherwise  of  duration,  than  continoance  of  being,  estimated 
as  to  degree,  by  this  artificial  admeasurement,  and  therefore  as  substan- 
tially answering  to  it.  It  is  not  denied  but  that  duration  is  something 
distinct  from  these  its  artificial  measures ;  yet  of  this  every  man's  con- 
sciousness will  assure  him,  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  duration  except 
in  this  successive  manner.  But  we  are  told,  that  the  eternity  of  God  is 
a  fixed  eternal  now,  from  which  all  ideas  of  succession,  of  past  and  fii- 
ture,  are  to  be  eji^cluded ;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  conceive  of  eternal 
duration  without  reference  to  past  or  future,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
idea  of  ih^Xflow  under  which  we  conceive  of  time.  The  proper  abstrad 
idea  of  duration  is,  however,  simple  continuance  of  heingy  without  any 
reference  to  the  exact  degree  or  extent  of  it,  because  in  no  other  way 
can  it  be  equally  applicable  to  all  the  substances  of  which  it  is  the  attri- 
bute. It  may  be  finite  or  infinite,  momentary  or  eternal,  but  that  de- 
pends upon  the  substance  of  which  it  is  the  quality,  and  not  upon  its 
own  nature.  Our  own  observation  and  experience  teach  us  how  to 
apply  it  to  ourselves.  As  to  us,  duration  is  dependent  and  finite  ;  as 
to  God,  it  is  infinite ;  but  in  both  cases  the  originality  or  dependence, 
the  finity  or  infinity  of  it,  arises  not  out  of  the  nature  of  duration  itself, 
but  out  of  other  qualities  of  the  subjects  respectively. 

Duration,  then,  as  applied  to  God,  is  no  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
idea  as  applied  to  ourselves;  and  to  exhort  us  to  conceive  of  it  as 
something  essentially  difierent,  is  to  require  us  to  conceive  what  is  in- 
conceivable. It  is  to  demand  of  us  to  think  without  ideas.  Duration 
is  continuance  of  existence,  continuance  of  existence  is  capable  of  being 
longer  or  shorter,  and  hence  necessarily  arises  the  idea  of  the  succes- 
sion of  the  minutest  points  of  duration  into  which  we  can  conceive  it 
divided.  Beyond  this  the  mind  cannot  go,  it  forms  the  idea  of  duration 
no  other  way ;  and  if  what  we  call  duration  be  any  thing  difierent  from 
this  in  God,  it  is  not  duration,  properly  so  called,  according  to  human 
ideas ;  it  is  something  else,  for  which  there  is  no  name  among  men,  be- 
cause there  is  no  idea,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  reason  about  it. 
As  long  as  metaphysicians  use  the  term,  they  must  take  the  idea :  if 
they  spurn  the  idea,  they  have  no  right  to  the  term,  and  ought  at  once 
to  confess  that  they  can  go  no  farther.  Dr.  Cudworth  defines  infinity 
of  duration  to  be  nothing  else  but  perfection,  as  including  in  it  necessary 
existence  and  immutability.  This,  it  is  true,  is  as  much  a  definition  o! 
the  moon,  as  of  infinity  of  duration ;  but  it  is  valuable,  as  it  shows 
that,  in  the  view  of  this  great  man,  though  an  advocate  of  the  nunc 
tUms,  the  standing  now  of  eternity,  we  must  abandon  the  term  duration, 
if  we  give  up  the  only  idea  under  which  it  can  be  conceived. 

It  follows  from  this,  therefore,  that  either  we  must  apply  the  term 
duration  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  apply  it  to 
creatures,  with  the  extension  of  the  ic'ea  to  a  duration  which  has  no 
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bounds  and  InnitSy  or  blot  it  out  of  our  creeds,  as  e  word  to  wbicb  ov 
minds,  with  all  the  aid  they  may  derive  from  the  labours  of  mela{^y» 
cians,  can  attach  no  meaning.     The  only  notion  which  has  the  appeir- 
ance  of  an  objection  to  this  successive  duration,  as  applied  to  bii^ 
appears  wholly  to  arise  from  confounding  two  very  distinct  things ;  nc 
cession  in  the  duration,  and  change  in  the  substance.     Dr.  Cudwmdb 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  this  error.     He  speaks  of  the  duration  of  as 
imperfect  nature,  as  sliding  from  the  present  to  the  future,  expecting 
something  of  itself  which  is  not  yet  in  being,  and  of  a  perfect  nature 
being  essentially  immutable,  having  a  permanent  and  unchanging  don- 
tion,  never  losing  any  thing  of  itself  once  present,  nor  yet  runmnf 
forward  to  meet  something  of  itself  which  is  not  yet  in  being.     Nov, 
though  this  is  a  good  description  of  a  perfect  and  inmiutable  nature,  it 
is  no  description  at  all  of  an  eternally-enduring  nature.     Duration  iia> 
plies  no  loss  in  the  substance  of  any  being,  nor  addition  to  iU    A  perfeet 
nature  never  loses  any  thing  of  itself,  nor  expects  more  of  itself  than  it 
possessed ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  the  attribute  of  its  duration, 
however  that  attribute  may  be  conceived  of,  but  from  its  perfection,  and 
ecmsequcnt  inmiutability.     These  attributes  do  not  flow  from  the  dura- 
tion, but  the  extent  of  the  duration  from  them.    The  argument  is  cleaity 
good  for  nothing,  unless  it  could  be  proved,  that  successive  duratioQ 
necessarily  implies  change  in  the  nature ;  but  that  is  contradicted  by 
the  experience  of  finite  beings — their  natures  are  not  at  all  determined 
by  their  duration,  but  their  duration  by  their  natures ;  and  they  exist  fer 
a  moment,  or  for  ages,  according  to  the  nature  which  their  Maker  has 
impressed  upon  them.     If  it  be  said  that,  at  least,  successive  duratioo 
imports  that  a  being  loses  past  duration,  and  expects  the  arrival  of  funire 
existence,  we  reply,  that  this  is  no  imperfection  at  all.     Even  finite 
creatures  do  not  feel  it  to  bo  an  imperfection  to  haoe  existed,  and  to  look 
for  continued  and  interminable  being.     It  is  true,  with  the  past,  we  lose 
knowledge  and  pleasure ;  and  expecting  in  all  future  periods  increase 
of  knowledge  and  happiness,  we  are  reminded  by  that  of  our  present 
imperfection ;  but  tliis  imperfection  does  not  arise  from  our  successive 
and  flowing  duration,  and  we  never  refer  it  to  that.     It  is  not  the  past 
which  takes  away  our  knowledge  and  pleasure ;    nor  future  duration, 
simply  considered,  which  will  confer  the  increase  of  both.     Our  imper- 
fections arise  out  of  the  essential  nature  of  our  being,  not  out  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  being  is  continued.     It  is  not  the  flow  of  our 
duration,  but  the  flow  of  our  natures  which  produces  these  effects.    On 
the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  idea  of  our  successive  duration,  that  iii 
of  continuance,  is  an  excellency,  and  not  a  defect.     Let  all  ideas  of 
contmuance  be  banished  from  the  mmd,  let  these  be  to  us  a  nunc  semper 
ttanSy  during  the  wh<^  of  our  being,  and  we  appear  to  gain  nothing— 
oar  ploBSures  surely  are  not  diminished  by  the  idea  of  long  continaanoe 
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oeing  added  to  present  enjoymeot ;  that  they  have  beeu,  and  still  re- 
iBain,  and  will  continue,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  heightens  them.  With- 
out the  idea  of  a  flowing  duration,  we  could  have  no  such  measure  of 
the  continuance  of  our  pleasures,  and  this  we  fdiould  consider  an  abate- 
ment of  o*ir  happiness.  What  is  so  obvious  an  excellency  in  the  spirit 
•»l  man,  and  in  angelic  natures,  can  never  be  thought  an  imperfection  in 
God,  when  joined  with  a  nature  essentially  perfect  and  immutable. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  eternal  duration,  considered  as  successive,  is 
only  an  artificial  manner  of  measuring,  and  conceiving  of  duration ; 
and  is  no  more  eternal  duration  itself  than  minutes  and  moments,  the 
artificial  measures  of  time,  are  time  itself.  Were  this  granted,  the 
question  would  still  be,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  duration^  consi 
dered  generally,  or  in  time  considered  specially,  which  corresponds  to 
these  artificial  methods  of  measuring,  and  conceiving  of  them.  The 
ocean  is  measured  by  leagues ;  but  the  extension  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
measure  of  it,  are  distinct.  They,  nevertheless,  answer  to  each  other 
Leagues  are  the  nominal  divisions  of  an  extended  surface,  but  there  is  a 
real  extension,  which  answers  to  the  artificial  conception  and  admea- 
surement of  it.  In  like  manner,  days,  and  hours,  and  moments,  are  the 
measures  of  time ;  but  there  is  either  something  in  time  which  answers 
to  these  measures,  or  not  only  the  measure,  but  the  thing  itself  is  arti. 
ficial — an  imaginary  creation.  If  any  man  will  contend,  that  the  period 
of  duration  which  we  call  time,  is  nothing,  no  farther  dispute  can  be 
held  with  him,  and  he  may  be  lefl  to  deny  also  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  to  enjoy  his  philosophic  revel  in  au  ideal  world.  We  apply  the 
same  argument  to  duration  generally,  whether  finite  or  infinite.  Mi- 
nutes and  moments,  or  smaller  portions,  for  wliich  we  have  no  name, 
may  be  artificial,  adopted  to  aid  our  conceptions ;  but  conceptions  of 
what  ?  Not  of  any  thing  standing  still,  but  of  something  going  on.  Of 
duration  we  have  no  other  conception ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  in  nature 
which  answers  to  this  conception,  then  is  duration  itself  imaginary,  and 
we  discourse  about  nothing.  If  the  duration  of  the  Divine  Being  admits 
not  of  past,  present,  and  future,  one  of  these  two  consequences  must 
follow, — that  no  such  attribute  as  that  of  eternity  belongs  to  him,^-or 
that  there  is  no  power  in  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  it.  In  either 
case  the  Scriptures  are  greatly  impugned ;  for  *^  He  who  wasy  and  if, 
and  is  to  come"  is  a  revelation  of  the  eternity  of  God,  which  is  then  in 
DO  sense  true.  It  is  not  true  if  used  literally  ;  and  it  is  as  little  so  if 
the  language  be  figurative,  for  the  figure  rests  on  no  basis,  it  illustrates 
nothing,  it  misleads. 

God  is  OMNIPOTENT :  Of  this  attribute  also  we  have  the  most  ample 
revelation,  and  in  the  most  impressive  and  sublime  language.  From 
the  annunciation  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  Divine  existence  who  was  ^  in  the 
beginning"  before  all  things,  the  verv  first  steo  is  the  display  of  his  aL 
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nughty  power  in  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  the  immediate  arnogb* 
inent  in  order  and  perfection,  of  the  <'  heaven  and  the  earth ;''  by  wfaidi 
10  meant  not  this  globe  only  with  its'  atmosphere,  or  even  with  its  owb 
celestial  system,  but  the  universe  itself;  for  *^he  made  the  tiars  dnJ* 
We  are  thus  placed  at  once  in  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  unbounded 
power,  '<  the  strict  and  correct  conclusion  being,  that  a  power  whiek 
could  create  such  a  world  as  this,  must  be  beyond  all  compariflooi 
greater  than  any  which  we  experience  in  ourselves,  than  any  which 
we  observe  in  other  visible  agents,  greater  also  than  any  which  we  cu 
want  for  our  individual  protection  and  preservation,  in  the  Being  upon 
whom  we  depend ;  a  power  likewise  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  by 
our  observation  or  knowledge  to  assign  any  Umits  of  space  or  duration.'' 
(Paley.) 

That  the  sacred  writers  should  so  frequently  dwell  upon  the  ommpo- 
tence  of  God,  has  an  important  reason  which  arises  out  of  the  veiy 
design  of  that  revelation  which  they  were  the  instruments  of  comiDinii* 
eating  to  mankind.  Men  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  obligaticxis  to 
obedience,  and  €rod  is  therefore  constantly  exhibited  as  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  Lord  of  all  things.  His  reverent  worship  and  fear  was 
to  be  enjoined  upon  them,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  his  works  the  veil 
was  withdrawn  from  his  glory  and  majesty.  Idolatry  was  to  be  checked 
and  reproved,  and  the  true  God  was  thus  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
limited  and  powerless  gods  of  the  heathen.  *^  Among  the  gods  of  the 
nations,  is  there  no  god  like  unto  thee,  neither  are  there  any  works  like 
thy  woriu."  Finally,  he  was  to  be  exhibited  as  the  object  of  trud  to 
creatures,  constantly  reminded  by  experience  of  their  own  infirmity  and 
dependence,  and  to  whom  it  was  essential  to  know,  that  his  power  was 
absolute,  unlimited,  and  irresistible. 

In  the  revelation  which  was  thus  designed  to  awe  and  control  die 
bad,  and  to  afford  strength  of  mind  and  consolation  to  the  good  under 
all  circumstances,  the  omnipotence  of  God  is  therefore  placed  in  a  great 
variety  of  impressive  views,  and  connected  with  the  most  striking 
illustrations. 

It  is  presented  by  the  fact  of  creation,  the  creation  of  beings  out  of 
nothings  which  itself,  though  it  had  been  confined  to  a  single  object, 
however  minute,  exceeds  finite  comprehension,  and  overwhelms  the 
faculties.  This  with  God  required  no  effort — <<  He  spake  and  it  was 
done,  he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast."  The  vastness  and  variety  of 
his  WDriu  enlarge  the  conception.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work."  <'  He  spreadeth 
out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  he  roaketh 
Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south  ;  he  doeth 
great  things,  past  finding  out,  yea,  and  wonders  without  number.  He 
ttretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth 
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upon  nothing.  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  the  thick  cl^ds,  and  the 
cloud  is  not  rent  under  them ;  he  hath  compassed  the  waters  with 
bounds  until  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end."  The  ease  with  which 
he  sustains,  orders,  and  controb  the  most  powerful  and  unruly  of  the 
elements,  presents  his  omnipotence  under  an  aspect  of  ineffable  dignity 
and  majesty.  "  By  him  all  things  consist."  He  brake  up  for  the  sea 
*'  a  decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  &rther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  "  He 
lookcth  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven,  to 
make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  to  weigh  the  waters  by  measure,  to 
make  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder.'' 
**  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted  out 
heaven  with  a  span,  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  winds  in  a  balance  ?" 
The  descriptions  of  the  Divine  power  are  often  terrible,  "  The  pillars 
of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof;  he  divideth  the 
sea  by  his  power."  *<  He  removeth  the  mountains,  and*  they  know  it 
not ;  he  overturneth  them  in  his  anger,  he  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 
place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble ;  he  commandeth  the  sun  and  it 
riseth  not,  and  sealeth  up  the  stars."  The  same  absolute  subjection  of 
creatures  to  his  dominion  is  seen  among  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
material  universe,  and  angels,  men  the  most  exalted,  and  evil  spirits, 
are  swayed  with  as  much  ease  as  the  least  resistless  elements.  '<  He 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire."  lliey  veil 
their  faces  before  his  throne,  and  acknowledge  themselves  his  servants. 
**  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers,"  <*as  the  dust  of  the  balance,  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity."  "  He  bringeth  princes  to  nothing."  «  He  sctteth 
up  one  and  putteth  down  another,"  <'  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and 
he  is  governor  among  the  nations."  <<The  angels  that  sinned,  he  cast 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
unto  judgment."  The  closing  scenes  of  this  world  complete  these 
transcendent  conceptions  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  God.  The  dead 
of  all  ages  shall  rise  from  their  graves  at  his  voice ;  and  the  sea  shall 
give  up  the  dead  which  arc  in  it.  Before  his  face  heaven  and  earth 
flee  away,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  are 
shaken.  The  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God,  and  are  divided 
afl  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats ;  the  wicked  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. 

Of  these  amazing  views  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  spread  almost, 
through  every  page  of  the  Scripture,  the  power  lies  in  their  truth,  lliey 
are  not  etistem  exaggerations,  mistaken  for  sublimity.  Every  thing  in 
oature  answers  to  them,  and  renews  from  age  to  age  the  energy  of  the 
impression  which  they  cannot  but  make  upon  the  reflecting  mind.     The 
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order  of  the  astral  revolutions  indicates  the  coDStant  presence  of  an  imi 
cible  but  incomprehensible  power : — the  seas  hurl  the  weight  of  thai 
billows  upon  the  rising  shores,  but  every  where  find  a  **  bound  fixed  bjr 
a  perpetual  decree  ;^ — the  tides  reach  their  height ;  if  they  flowed  m 
for  a  few  hours,  the  earth  would  change  places  with  the  bed  of  the  nt; 
but  under  an  invisible  control  they  become  refluent.  **  He  touchelfatk 
mountains  and  they  smoke,"  is  not  mere  imagery.  Every  volcano  ii  a 
testimony  of  that  truth  to  nature  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures ;  ui 
earthquakes  teach,  that  before  him,  "  the  pillars  of  the  worid  tremfak" 
Men  collected  into  armies,  and  populous  nations,  give  us  vast  ideas  of 
human  power :  but  let  an  army  be  placed  amidst  the  sand  storms  and 
burning  winds  of  the  desert,  as,  in  the  east,  has  frequently  happened* 
or  before  <*  his  frosty^^  as  in  our  own  day,  in  Russia,  where  one  of  ^ 
mightiest  armaments  was  seen  retreating  before,  or  perishing  under  » 
unexpected  visitation  of  snow  and  storm;  or  let  the  utteriy  helpkiB 
state  of  a  populous  country  which  has  been  visited  by  famine^  or  by  a 
resistless  pestilential  disease,  be  reflected  upon,  and  it  is  no  figure 
of  speech  to  say,  that  ^  all  nations  are  before  him  less  than  noikmg 
and  ooTiify." 

'  Nor  in  reviewing  this  doctrine  of  Scripture,  ought  the  fine  practical 
uses  made  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  by  the  sacred  writers,  to  be 
overlooked.  In  them  there  is  nothing  said  for  the  display  of  knowledge, 
as,  too  often,  in  heathen  Mrriters ;  no  speculation  without  a  moral  sab> 
servient  to  it,  and  that  by  evident  design.  To  excite  and  keep  alive  in 
man  the  fear  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  felicitoasi  confi- 
dence in  that  almighty  power  which  pervades  and  controls  all  things, 
we  have  observed,  are  the  reasons  for  those  ample  displays  of  the  omni- 
potence of  God,  which  roll  through  the  sacred  volume  with  a  sublimity 
that  inspiration  only  could  supply.  "Declare  his  gloiy  among  the 
heathen,  his  marvellous  works  among  all  nations ;  for  great  is  the  Lord 
and  greatly  to  be  praised.  Glory  and  honour  are  in  his  presence,  and 
strength  and  gladness  in  his  place.  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds 
of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength  ;  give  unto  the 
Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life  ;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?  If  God  be  for  us,  who  then  can  be  against  us? 
Our  help  standeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee."  Thus,  as  one 
observes,  <<  our  natural  fears,  of  which  we  must  have  many,  remit  us  to 
God,  and  remind  us,  since  we  know  what  (jod  is,  to  lay  hold  on  his 
almighty  power." 

Ample  however  as  are  the  views  aflbrded  us  in  Scripture  of  the 
power  of  €!od,  we  are  not  to  consider  the  subject  as  bounded  by  them. 
As  when  the  Scriptures  declare  the  eternity  of  God,  they  diQclare  it  so 
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as  to  unveil  to  U8  something  of  that  fearful  peculiarity  of  the  Divine 
nature,  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  being  to  himself,  and  that  he  is  eternal, 
because  he  is  the  *<  I  ax  ;"  so  we  are  taught  not  to  measure  his  omnipo* 
tence  by  the  actual  diBpla3rs  of  it  which  have  been  made.  They  are  the 
manifestations  of  the  principle,  but  not  the  meoiure  of  its  capacity ; 
and  should  we  resort  to  the  discoveries  of  modem  philosophy,  which,  by 
the  help  of  instruments,  has  so  greatly  enlarged  the  known  boundaries 
of  the  visible  universe,  and  add  to  the  stars,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
new  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  power  in  those  nebulous  appearances  of 
the  heavens  which  are  resolvable  into  myriads  of  distinct  celestial  himi. 
naries,  whose  immense  distances  commingle  their  light  before  it  reaches 
our  eyes ;  we  thus  almost  infinitely  expand  the  circle  of  created  exist- 
ence, and  enter  upon  a  formerly  unknown  and  overwhelming  range  of 
Divine  operation ;  but  we  are  still  reminded,  that  his  power  is  truly 
almighty  and  measureless — <'  Lo,  all  these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but 
how  Uttle  a  portion  is  known  of  him,  and  the  thunder  of  his  power  who 
can  understand  ?''  It  is  a  mighty  conception  to  think  of  a  power  from 
which  all  other  power  is  derived,  and  to  which  it  is  subordinate ;  which 
nothing  can  oppose;  which  can  beat  down  and  annihilate  all  other 
powers  whatever ;  a  power  which  operates  in  the  most  perfect  manner ; 
at  once,  in  an  instant,  with  the  utmost  ease :  but  the  Scriptures  lead  us 
to  the  contemplation  of  greater  depths,  and  those  unfathomable.  The 
omnipotence  of  God  is  inconceivable  and  boundless.  It  arises  from  the 
infinite  perfection  of  God,  that  his  power  can  never  be  actually  exhausted ; 
and  in  every  imaginable  instant  in  eternity,  that  inexhaustible  power  of 
God  can,  if  it  please  him,  be  adding  either  more  creatures  to  those 
in  existence,  or  greater  perfection  to  them  ;  since  *'  it  belongs  to  self, 
existent  being,  to  be  always  full  and  communicative,  and  to  the  com- 
municated,  contingent  being,  to  be  ever  empty  and  craving."  (Howe,) 

One  Umitation  only  we  can  conceive,  which  however  detracts  nothing 
from  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature. 

"  Where  things  in  themselves  imply  a  contradiction,  as  that  a  body 
may  be  extended  and  not  extended,  in  a  place  and  not  in  a  place,  at 
the  same  time ;  such  things,  I  say,  cannot  be  done  by  God,  because 
contradictions  are  impossible  in  their  own  nature :  nor  is  it  any  deroga. 
tion  from  the  Divine  power  to  say,  they  cannot  be  done ;  for  as  the 
object  of  the  understanding,  of  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  is  that  which  is 
intelligible,  visible,  and  audible ;  so  the  object  of  power  must  be  that 
which  is  possible  ;  and  as  it  is  no  prejudice  to  the  most  perfect  under- 
standing, or  sight,  or  hearing,  that  it  does  not  understand  what  is  not 
intelligible,  or  see  what  is  not  visible,  or  hear  what  is  not  audible ;  so 
neither  is  it  any  diminution  to  the  most  periect  power,  that  it  does  not 
do  what  is  not  possible.  (Bishop  Wilkins.)  In  like  manner,  God  cannot 
do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  his  other  perfections :  he  cannot  lie, 
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nor  deceive,  nor  deny  himself;  for  this  would  be  iojurious  to  Us  tnidk 
He  cannot  love  sin,  nor  punish  innocence ;  for  this  would  destroy  \m 
holiness  and  goodness :  and  therefore  to  ascribe  a  power  to  him  that  ii 
inconsistent  with  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  is  not  to  magnify,  bat 
debase  him ;  for  all  unrighteousness  is  weakness,  a  defection  from  ligM 
reason,  a  deviation  from  the  perfect  rule  of  action,  and  arises  from  t 
defect  of  goodness  and  power.  In  a  word,  since  all  the  attributes  of 
God  are  essentially  the  same,  a  power  in  him  which  tends  to  destay 
any  other  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature,  must  be  a  power  destructive  of 
itself.  Well  therefore  may  we  conclude  him  absolutely  omnipotent, 
who,  by  being  able  to  effect  all  things  consistent  with  his  perfedkiM^ 
flhoweth  infinite  ability,  and  by  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing  repog- 
nant  to  the  same  perfections,  demonstrates  himself  subject  to  no  infir- 
mity." {Pearson  on  the  Creed,) 

Nothing  certainly  in  the  finest  writings  of  antiquity,  were  all  their 
best  thoughts  collected  as  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  can  bear 
any  comparison  to  the  views  thus  presented  to  us  by  Divine  revelatioo. 
Were  we  to  forget  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  fact,  that  thar  noblest 
notions  stand  connected  with  fancies  and  vain  speculations  which  deprive 
them  of  their  force,  their  thought  never  rises  so  high,  the  current  of  it 
is  broken,  the  round  of  lofly  conception  is  not  completed  ;  and,  uncon- 
nected as  their  views  of  Divine  power  were  with  the  eternal  destiny  of 
man,  and  the  very  reason  of  creation,  we  never  hear  in  them,  as  io  the 
Scriptures,  <'  the  thunder  of  his  power."  One  of  the  best  specimeof 
of  heathen  devotion  is  given  below  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthcs  the  Stoic; 
and,  though  noble  and  just,  it  sinks  infinitely  in  the  comparison. 

''Hail,  O  Jupiter,  most  glorious  of  the  immortals,  invoked  under 
many  names,  always  most  powerful,  the  first  ruler  of  nature,  whose  law 
governs  all  things, — ^hail !  for  to  address  thee  is  permitted  to  all  mor- 
tals.— For  our  race  we  have  from  thee ;  we  mortals  who  creep  upon 
the  ground,  receiving  only  the  echo  of  thy  voice.  I  therefore,  I  will 
celebrate  thee,  and  will  always  sing  thy  power.  All  this  universe  rolling 
round  the  earth,  obeys  thee  wherever  thou  guidest,  and  willingly  is 
governed  by  thee.  So  vehement,  so  fiery,  so  immortal  is  the  thunder 
which  thou  boldest  subservient  in  thy  unshaken  hands ;  for,  by  the  stroke 
of  this,  all  nature  was  rooted ;  by  this,  thou  directest  the  common  rea- 
son which  pervades  all  things,  mixed  with  the  greater  and  lesser  lumi- 
Tisries ;  so  great  a  king  art  thou,  supreme  through  all ;  nor  does  any 
work  take  place  without  thee  on  the  earth,  nor  in  tho  ethereal  sky,  nor 
in  the  sea,  except  what  the  bad  perform  in  their  own  folly.  But  do 
thou,  O  Jupiter,  giver  of  all  blessings,  dwelling  in  the  clouds,  ruler  of 
the  thunder,  defend  mortals  from  dismal  misfortmie;  which  dispel,  0 
Father,  from  the  soul,  and  grant  it  to  attain  that  judgment,  trusting  to 
which  thou  govemest  all  things  with  justice ;  that,  being  honoured,  we 
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may  repay  thee  with  honour,  singing  continually  thy  worics,  as  becomes 
a  mortal ;  since  there  is  no  greater  meed  to  men  or  gods,  than  always 
to  celebrate  justly  the  universal  law.^ 

The  Oknipresencb  or  Ubiquitt  of  God,  is  another  doctrine  of  Scrip, 
ture ;  and  it  is  corroborated  by  facts  obvious  to  all  reflecting  beings, 
though  to  us,  and  perhaps  to  all  finite  minds,  the  mode  is  incomprchensi- 
ble.  The  statement  of  this  doctrine  in  the  inspired  records,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  attributes  of  God,  is  made  in  their  own  peculiar  tone 
and  emphasis  of  majesty  and  sublimity.  **  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  7  If  I  ascend  up  to 
heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art 
there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lecul  aHO,  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me. — Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not 
see  him  ?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  7  Am  I  a 
Grod  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off? — ^Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  behold  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool. — Be- 
hold, heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee. — Though 
he  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  my  hand  take  him ;  though  he  climb  up 
into  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  him  down ;  and  though  he  hide  himself 
in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  him  out  from  thence. — ^In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. — He  fiUeth  all  things." 

Some  striking  passages  on  the  ubiquity  of  the  Divine  presence  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  arising  out 
of  this  notion,  that  God  was  the  soul  of  the  world ;  but  their  very  con- 
nection with  this  speculation,  notwithstanding  the  imposing  phrase  occa- 
sionally adopted,  strikingly  marks  the  difference  between  their  most 
exalted  views,  and  those  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  on  this  subject.  **  To 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
ancient  Theistical  philosophers,  the  idea  of  the  persofudily  of  the  Deity 
was  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  The  Deity  by  them  was  considered, 
not  so  much  an  intelligent  being  as  an  animating  power,  diffused  through- 
out  the  world,  and  was  introduced  into  their  speculative  system  to  ac- 
count  for  the  motion  of  that  passive  mass  of  matter,  which  was  supposed 
coeval,  and  indeed  coexistent  with  himself."  (Sumner^s  Records  of  the 
Creation.)  These  defective  notions  are  confessed  by  Gibbon,  a  writer 
not  disposed  to  undervalue  their  attainments. 

"  The  philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  their  morals  from  the  nature 
of  man,  rather  than  from  that  of  God.  They  meditated,  however, 
on  the  Divine  nature,  as  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation  ;  and 
in  the  profound  inquiry,  they  displayed  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  human  understanding.  Of  the  four  most  considerable  sects,  the 
Stoics  and  the  Platonicians  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests 
of  reason  and  piety.     They  have  left  us  the  most  sublime  proofs  of  thr 
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ensteoce  and  perfections  of  the  First  Cause ;  but  as  it  was  inqxMsblt 
for  them  to  conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  workmaOy  in  the  Stoit 
philosophy,  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  work  ;  while  m 
the  contrary,  the  spiritual  God  of  Plato  and  his  disciples  resembled  mem 
an  idea  than  a  substance."  {Decline  and  Fa%  SpcJ) 

Similar  errors  have  been  revived  in  the  infidel  philosophy  of  modem 
time,  from  Spinoza  down  to  the  latter  ofi&pring  of  the  Grerman  and 
French  schools.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  oriental  philo- 
sophy, which,  as  before  remarked,  presents  at  this  day  a  perfect  viev 
of  the  boasted  wisdom  of  ancient  Greece,  which  was  ^brought  to  nam^jit 
by  '<  the  foolishness"  of  apostoUc  preaching.  But  in  the  Scriptures  then 
is  nothing  confused  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  ubiquity.  God  if 
every  where,  but  he  is  not  eveiy  thing.  All  things  have  their  being  in 
him,  but  he  is  distinct  from  all  things ;  he  fills  the  universe,  but  if 
not  mingled  with  it.  He  is  the  intelligence  which  guides,  and  the  power 
which  sustains,  but  his  personality  is  preserved,  and  he  is  independeoC 
of  the  works  of  his  hands,  however  vast  and  noble.  So  &r  is  his  pfe- 
sence  from  being  bounded  by  the  universe  itself,  that,  as  in  the  passage 
above  quoted  from  the  Ptolms,  wo  are  taught  that  were  it  possible  for  us 
to  wing  our  way  into  the  immeasurable  depths  and  breadths  of  space,  (Sod 
would  there  surround  us,  in  as  absolute  a  sense  as  that  in  which  he  ii 
said  to  be  about  our  bed  and  our  path  in  that  part  of  the  wodd  where  hif 
will  has  placed  us. 

On  this  as  on  all  similar  subjects,  the  Scriptures  use  terms  which  aie 
taken  in  their  common  sense  acceptation  among  mankind  ;  and  though 
the  vanity  of  the  human  mind  disposes  many  to  seek  a  philosophy  in 
the  doctrine  thus  announced  deeper  than  that  which  its  popular  terais 
convey,  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  if  we  would  pay  but  a  common  re- 
spect to  an  admitted  revelation,  that  where  no  manifest  figure  of  speech 
occurs,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  tenor  of  the  terms  by  which 
it  is  expressed.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  revelation,  I  do  not  say, 
of  the  modus,  for  that  is  confessedly  incomprehensible ;  but  of  the  fact 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  terms  presencCy  and  jdace,  are  used  according 
to  common  notions,  and  must  be  so  taken,  if  the  Scriptures  are  intelligi- 
ble.  Metaphysical  refinements  are  not  Scriptural  doctrines,  when  they 
give  to  the  terms  chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit  an  acceptation  out  of  their 
general  and  proper  use,  and  make  them  the  signs  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
class  of  ideas ;  if  indeed  all  distinctness  of  idea  is  not  lost  in  the  attempt 
It  is  therefore  in  the  popular,  and  just  because  Scriptural,  manner,  that 
we  are  to  conceive  of  the  omnipresence  of  God. 

**  If  we  reflect  upon  ourselves  we  may  observe  that  we  fill  but  a  small 
space,  and  that  our  knowledge  or  power  reaches  but  a  little  way.  We 
can  act  at  one  time  in  one  place  only,  and  the  sphere  of  our  influenoe 
is  narrow  at  largest.    Would  we  be  witnesses  to  what  is  done  at  mtf 
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distance  from  us,  or  exert  there  our  active  poweis,  we  must  remove 
ourselves  thither.  For  this  reason  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  a 
thousand  things  which  pass  around  or,  incapable  of  attending  and 
managing  any  great  variety  of  affairs,  or  performing  at  the  same  time 
any  number  of  actions,  for  our  own  good,  or  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

**  Although  we  feel  this  to  be  the  present  condition  of  our  being,  and 
the  limited  state  of  our  intelligent  and  active  powers,  yet  we  can  easily 
conceive,  there  may  exist  beings  more  perfect,  and  whose  presence  may 
extend  far  and  wide.  Any  one  of  whom  present  in,  what  to  us  are, 
various  places,  at  the  same  time,  may  know  at  once  what  is  done  in  all 
these,  and  act  in  all  of  them ;  and  thus  be  able  to  regard  and  direct  a 
variety  of  affairs  at  the  same  instant.  And  who  farther  being  qualified^ 
by  the  purity  and  activity  of  their  nature,  to  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
other with  great  ease  and  swiflness,  may  thus  fill  a  large  sphere  of 
action,  direct  a  great  variety  of  afiairs,  confer  a  great  number  of  bene- 
fits, and  observe  a  multitude  of  actions  at  the  same  time,  or  in  so  swifl 
a  succession,  as  to  us  would  appear  but  one  instant.  Thus  perfect  we 
may  easily  believe  the  angds  of  God. 

"  We  can  farther  conceive  this  extent  of  presence,  and  of  ability  for 
knowledge  and  action,  to  admit  of  degrees  of  ascending  perfection  ap- 
proaching to  infinite.  And  when  we  have  thus  raised  our  thoughts  to 
the  idea  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  present  throughout  a  large  empire, 
but  throughout  our  world  ;  and  not  only  in  every  part  of  our  world,  but 
in  every  part  of  all  the  numberless  suns  and  worlds  which  roll  in  the 
starry  heavens — who  is  not  only  able  to  enliven  and  actuate  the  plants, 
tmimals,  and  men  who  live  upon  this  globe,  but  countless  varieties  of 
creatures  every  where  in  an  immense  universe — ^yea,  whose  presence  is 
not  confined  to  the  universe,  immeasurable  as  that  is  by  any  finite  mind, 
but  who  is  present  every  where  in  infinite  space  ;  and  who  is  therefore 
able  to  create  still  new  worlds  and  fill  them  with  proper  inhabitants, 
attend,  supply,  and  govern  them  all— when  we  have  thus  gradually  raised 
and  enlarged  our  conceptions,  we  have  the  best  idea  we  can  form,  of 
the  universal  presence  of  the  great  Jehovah,  who  filleth  heaven  and 
earth.  There  is  no  part  of  the  universe,  no  portion  of  space  uninhabit- 
ed by  Grod,  none  wherein  this  Being  of  perfect  power,  wisdom,  and  be- 
nevolence is  not  essentially  present.  Could  we  with  the  swiflness  of  a 
Bonbeam  dart  ourselves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  creation,  and  for  ages 
contmue  our  progress  in  infinite  space,  we  should  still  be  surrounded 
with  the  Divine  presence  ;  nor  ever  be  able  to  reach  tlfttt  space  where 
€k>d  is  not. 

**  His  presence  also  penetrates  every  part  of  our  world ;  the  most 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  cannot  exclude  it ;  for  it  pierces  as  easily  the 
ceotre  of  the  globe,  as  the  empty  air.  All  creatures  live  and  move, 
■nd  have  their  being  in  him*     And  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
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loud  08  thunder  declare,  that  he  ohserves,  provides  for,  and  governs  n, 
this  would  not  he  a  proof  iu  the  judgment  of  sound  reason  by  nmij 
degrees  so  valid.  Since  much  less  wisdom  and  power  are  required  to 
form  such  sounds  in  the  air,  than  to  produce  these  efiects ;  and  to  gife 
not  merely  verbal  declarations,  but  substantial  evidences  of  his  preieMe 
and  care  over  us."  {Amory^s  Sermons.) 

*'In  every  part  and  place  of  the  universe,  with  which  we  an 
acquainted,  we  perceive  the  exertion  of  a  power,  which  we  believe 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  proceed  from  the  Deity.  For  instanee: 
iln  what  part  or  point  of  space,  that  has  ever  been  explored,  do  we  not 
discover  attraction  1  In  what  regions  do  we  not  find  light  ?  In  wfaM 
accessible  portion  of  our  globe  do  we  not  meet  with  gravity,  magnebsn, 
electricity ;  together  with  the  properties  also  and  powers  of  oiganizei 
substances,  of  vegetable  or  of  animated  nature  ?  Nay,  farther,  we  mij 
ask,  What  kingdom  is  there  of  nature,  what  comer  of  space,  in  wfakk 
there  is  any  thing  that  can  be  examined  by  us,  where  we  do  not  &B 
upon  contrivance  and  design?  The  only  reflection  perhaps  which 
arises  in  our  minds  from  this  view  of  the  worid  around  us  is,  that  tfie 
laws  of  nature  every  where  prevail ;  that  they  are  uniform  and  uni- 
versaL  But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  any  lawT' 
Efiects  are  produced  by  power,  not  by  laws.  A  law  cannot  execoli 
.itself.     A  law  refers  us  to  an  agent."  (Pdley.) 

The  usual  argument  d  priori^  on  this  attribute  of  the  Divine  natme, 
jfaas  been  stated  as  follows :  but  amidst  so  much  demonstration  of  a  mock 
Jiigher  kind,  it  cannot  be  of  much  value. 

*<The  First  Cause,  the  supreme  all-perfect  mind,  as  he  qould  doC 
derive  his  being  from  any  other  cause,  must  be  independent  of  all  other, 
and  therefore  unlimited.  He  exists  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature; 
and  as  aH  the  parts  of  infinite  space  are  exactly  uniform  and  alike,  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  exists  in  any  one  part,  he  must  exist  in  all.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  excluding  him  from  one  part,  which  would 
not  exclude  him  from  all.  But  that  he  is  present  in  some  parts  of  space, 
the  evident  efiects  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence  continually 
produced,  demonstrate,  beyond  all  rational  doubt.  He  must  therefore 
be  alike  present  every  where;  and  fill  infinite  space  with  his  infinite 
being."  {Amory.) 

Among  metaphysicians,  it  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  whether  (jod  is 
I  present  every  where  by  an  infinite  extension  of  his  essence.  Tlii>  v 
the  opinion  of  Newton,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  their  followers ;  others  hafe 
otgected  to  this  notion,  that  it  might  then  be  said,  God  is  neither  in  heafeo 
or  in  earth,  but  only  a  part  of  God  in  each,  llie  former  opinion,  how- 
ever, appears  most  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures ;  though  the  term 
$tten8iony  through  the  inadequacy  of  language,  conveys  too  material  an 
idea.   The  objection  juat  stated  is  wholly  grounded  on  notions  taken  froo 
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material  oljccts,  and  is  therefore  of  little  weight,  because  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  aa  immaterial  substance.  It  is  best  to  confess  with  one  who  had 
thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  "  there  is  an  incomprehensibleness  in  th^ 
manner  of  every  thing  about  which  no  controversy  can  or  ought  to  be 
concerned."  (8)  That  we  cannot  comprehend  how  God  is  fully,  and 
completely,  and  undividedly  present  every  where,  need  not  surprise  us, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  manner  in  which  our  own  minds  are  present 
with  our  bodies  is  as  incomprehensible,  as  the  manner  in  which  thi» 
supreme  mind  is  present  with  every  thing  in  the  universe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Attributes  of  God. — Omniscience. 

The  omniscience  of  God  is  constantly  connected  in  Scripture  ^ith 
his  omnipresence,  and  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  description  of  that 
attribute  ;  for  as  God  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore  intelligent,  if  he  is  every 
where,  if  nothing  can  exclude  him,  not  even  the  most  solid  bodies,  nor 
'he  minds  of  intelligent  beings,  then  are  all  things  <'  naked  and  opened  to 
•iie  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  "  Where  he  acts,  he  is, 
amd  where  he  is,  he  perceives."  **  He  understands  and  considers  things 
absolutely,  and  as  they  are  in  their  own  natures,  powers,  properties,  differ, 
ences,  together  with  all  the  circumstances  belonging  to  them."  {Bishop 
WiLKiNs's  Principles.)  <*  Known  unto  him  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,"  rather  ait  'aiwvof  from  all  eternity — known, 
before  they  were  made,  in  their  passible,  and  known,  now  they  are 
made,  in  their  actual  existence.  '<  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me;  thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising;  thou 
understandest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my 
lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a 
word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether. — ^The 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day. — ^The 
ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pondereth  all  his 
goings ;  he  searcheth  their  hearts,  and  understandeth  every  imagination 
of  their  thoughts."  Nor  is  this  perfect  knowledge  to  be  confined  to 
men,  or  angels ;  it  reaches  into  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  penetrates  the 
regions  of  the  damned.  <<  Hell,  hades,  is  naked  before  him ;  and  destruc- 
tion  {(he  seals  of  destruction)  hath  no  covering."  No  limits  at  all  are 
to  be  set  to  this  perfection.     ^  Great  is  the  Lord,  TUs  understandings  is 

IKFiNlTE. 

In  Psalm  xciv,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  argued  from  the  communica. 

(8)  Jackson's  Existence  and  Unity,  &«.— Vide  also  Watts's  Philosophical  Er 
says,  and  Law's  Incpiiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  &o. 
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don  of  it  to  men.  <*  Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people ;  and,  jt 
fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hurl 
He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?  He  that  chastiseth  the  heathen 
shall  not  he  correct  ?  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  Ik 
know  ?"  This  argument  is  as  easy  as  it  is  conclusive,  obliging  aH  viio 
acknowledge  a  First  Cause  to  admit  his  perfect  intelligence,  or  to  tdn 
refuge  in  Atheism  itself.  It  fetches  not  the  proof  from  a  distance,  liat 
refers  us  to  our  bosoms  for  the  constant  demonstration  that  the  Loid  « 
a  God  of  knowledge,  and  that  by  him  actions  are  weighed. 

"We  find  in  ourselves  such  qualities  as  thought  and  intelligeoee, 
power  and  freedom,  &c,  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  consdoos- 
ness  as  much  as  for  our  own  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  our  ctn- 
sciousness  of  these  that  our  existence  is  known  to  ourselves.  We  knov 
likewise  that  these  are  perfections,  and  that  to  have  them  is  better  tha 
to  be  without  them.  We  find  also  that  they  have  not  been  in  us  fron 
eternity.  They  must,  therefore,  have  had  a  beginning  and  coosequentlf 
some  cause,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  a  being  beginning  to  exist  m 
time  requires  a  cause.  Now  this  cause,  as  it  must  be  supobr  to  iti 
effect,  must  have  those  perfections  in  a  superior  degree ;  and  if  it  be  the 
first  cause,  it  must  have  them  in  an  infinite  or  unlimited  degree,  moot 
bounds  or  limitation,  without  a  limiter,  would  be  an  efifect  without  a 
cause." 

**  If  Grod  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  men  of  under* 
standing,  if  he  communicates  this  perfection  to  his  creatures,  the  infer* 
ence  must  be  that  he  himself  is  possessed  of  it  in  a  much  more  emineot 
degree  than  they,  that  his  knowledge  is  deep  and  intimate,  reaching  to 
the  very  essence  of  things,  theirs  but  slight  and  superficial ;  his  ctear 
and  distinct,  theirs  confused  and  dark ;  his  certain  and  infallible,  theiif 
doubtful  and  liable  to  mistake ;  his  easy  and  permanent,  theirs  obtained 
with  much  pains,  and  soon  lost  again  by  the  defects  of  memory  or  age; 
his  universal  and  extending  to  all  objects,  theirs  short  and  narrow, 
reaching  only  to  some  few  things,  while  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be 
numbered ;  and  therefore  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  sOy 
as  the  prophet  has  told  us,  are  his  ways  above  their  ways,  and  hii 
thoughts  above  their  thoughts."  {TiUoison^s  Sermons.) 

But  His  understanding  is  infiniie ;  a  doctrine  which  the  sacred  wnteif 
not  only  authoritatively  announce,  but  confirm  by  referring  to  the  wisdm 
displayed  in  his  tDorks.  The  only  difiference  between  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge is,  that  the  former  always  supposes  action,  and  action  directed  to 
ah  end.  But  wherever  there  is  wisdom,  there  must  be  knowledge ;  and 
as  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation  consists  in  the  formation  of  thingi 
which,  by  themselves,  or  in  combination  with  others,  shall  produce  cer- 
tain effects,  and  that  in  a  variety  of  operation  which  is  to  us  boondleeii 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  possible  qualities  and  efiects  inevitably 
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eposes  a  knowledge  which  can  have  no  limit     For  aa  creation  out  of 
king  argues  a  power  which  is  omnipotent^  so  the  knowledge  of  the 
iibiliiies  of  things  which  are  not,  a  Imowledge  which,  from  the  efiect» 
are  sure  must  exist  in  God,  argues  that  such  ^  Being  must  be  onu 
HonL     For  **  all  things  being  not  only  present  to  him,  but  also  entirely 
sending  upon  him,  and  having  received  both  their  being  itself,  and  all 
ir  powers  and  feculties  firom  him,  it  is  manifest  that,  as  he  knows  all 
igs  that  are,  so  he  must  likewise  know  all  possibilities  of  things,  that 
all  effects  that  can  be.     For,  being  himself  alone  self  existent,  and 
ong  alone  given  to  all  things  all  the  powers  and  faculties  they  are 
lued  vnth,  it  is  evident  he  must  of  necessity  know  perfectly  what  aO 
1  each  of  those  powers  and  faculties,  which  are  derived  wholly  from 
Qself,  can  possibly  produce :  and  seeing,  at  one  boundless  view,  aU 
I  possible  compositions  and  divisions,  variations  and  changes,  circum- 
nces  and  dependencies  of  things ;  all  their  possible  relations  one  to 
Hher,  and  their  dispositions  or  fitnesses  to  certain  and  respective  omIs, 
must,  without  possibility  of  error,  know  exactly  what  is  best  and 
iperest  in  every  one  of  the  infinite  possible  cases  or  methods  of  dis- 
nng  things :  and  understand  perfectly  how  to  order  and  direct  the 
ipecnve  means,  to  bring  about  what  he  so  knows  to  be^  in  its  kind,  or 
the  whole,  the  best  and  fittest  in  the  end.    This  is  what  we  mean  by 
inite  wisdom." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Divine  ubiquity  and  omniscience,  many  fine 
itiments  are  found,  even  among  pagans ;  for  an  intelligent  First  Cause 
Ing  in  any  sense  admitted,  it  was  most  natural  and  obvious  to  ascribe 
him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things.  They  acknowledged  <<  that 
thing  is  hid  from  God,  who  is  intimate  to  our  minds,  and  mingles  him- 
f  with  our  very  thoughts ;"  (9)  nor  were  they  all  unaware  of  the 
SLCtical  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  of  the  motive  it  afibrds  to  a 
utious  and  virtuous  conduct.  (1)  But  among  them  it  was  not  held,  aa 
the  sacred  writers,  in  connection  with  other  correct  views  of  the  Divine 
ture,  which  are  essential  to  give  to  this  its  full  moral  effect.  Not 
ly  on  this  subject  does  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  state  this 
drine  far  transcend  that  of  the  wisest  pagan  Theists ;  but  the  morti 
the  sentiment  is  infinitely  more  comprehensive  and  impressive.  With 
sm  it  is  connected  with  man's  state  of  trial ;  with  a  holy  law,  all  the 
>lations  of  which,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  are  both  infidlibly  known, 
d  strictly  marked ;  with  promises  of  grace ;  and  of  mild  and  protects 
g  government,  as  to  all  who  have  sought  and  found  the  mercy  of  God, 
rgiving  their  sins  and  admitting  them  into  his  family.    The  wicked  are 


(^  Nihil  Deo  oUasam,  intarast  animii  nostm,  et  mediit  eogitatkmibot  inteiu 

■it.    8eii.jB^I. 

(1)   Qais  enim  non  tinest  DMm,  oawia  pervidMitffBi^  0t  oogKaatMiu  A^ 
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thus  remiuded  that  their  hearts  are  searchedj  and  their  sins  noted ;  thM 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  uik>q  their  ways ;  and  that  their  most  meat 
works  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the  day  when  God  the  witness,  ahal 
become  God  the  Judge.  In  like  manner,  <^  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  aid 
to  be  over  the  righteous;"  that  such  persons  are  kept  by  him  **wiiD 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;"  that  he  is  never  <<  fiur  from  themy**  andttii 
«  his  eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show  hinodf 
strong  in  their  behalf;"  that  foes,  to  them  invisible,  are  seen  by  his  eje^ 
and  controlled  by  his  arm ;  and  that  this  great  attribute,  so  appalling  to 
wicked  men,  affords  to  them,  not  only  the  most  influential  reason  for  i 
perfectly  holy  temper  and  conduct,  but  the  strongest  motive  to  trust,  ami 
joy,  and  hope,  amidst  the  changes  and  afflictions  of  the  present  fife* 
Socrates,  as  well  as  other  philosophers,  could  express  themselves  wdl, 
so  long  as  they  expressed  themselves  generally,  oa  this  subject  The 
former  could  say,  ^  Let  your  own  frame  instruct  you.  Does  the  nund 
inhabiting  your  body  dispose  and  govern  it  with  ease  ?  Ought  yoa  not 
then  to  conclude,  that  the  universal  mind  with  equal  ease  actuates  and 
governs  universal  nature ;  and  that,  when  you  can  at  once  consider  the 
interests  of  the  Athenians  at  home,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Sicily,  it  is  not  too 
much  for  the  Divine  wisdom  to  take  care  of  the  universe  ?  T^ese  refle^ 
tions  will  soon  convince  you  that  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  mind  it 
such,  as  at  once  to  see  all  things,  hear  all  things,  be  present  every  where, 
and  direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  world."  These  views  are  just ;  but  they 
wanted  that  connection  with  others  relative  both  to  the  Divine  nature 
and  government,  which  we  see  only  in  the  Bible,  to  render  them  influ- 
ential ;  they  neither  gave  correct  moral  distinctions  nor  led  to  a  virtuous 
practice,  no  not  in  Socrates,  who  on  some  subjects,  and  especially  on  the 
personality  of  the  Deity,  and  his  independence  on  matter,  raised  himself 
far  above  the  rest  of  his  philosophic  brethren,  but  in  moral  feeling  aixl 
practice  was  as  censurable  as  they.  (2) 

(3)  Several  parallels  have  been  at  different  tiroes  drawn,  even  by  Christiao 
diyines,  between  the  character  of  Socrates  and  Christ,  doubtless  with  the  inten- 
tion of  exalting  the  latter,  but  yet  so  as  to  veil  the  true  character  of  the  former. 
How  great  is  the  disgust  one  feels  at  that  want  of  all  moral  delicacy  from  whiek 
only  such  comparisons  could  emanate,  when  the  true  character  of  SociatM 
comes  to  be  unveiled !  On  a  sermon  preached  at  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Butler,  which 
contains  one  of  these  parallels,  "the  Christian  Observer^  has  the  following joit 
remarks : — 

**  We  earnestly  request  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  sufficiently  acquamted  witb 
classical  literature  to  institute  the  examination,  would  turn  to  the  eleventh  ebip- 
ter  of  the  third  book  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  we  are  persuaded  thit 
they  will  not  think  our  reprehension  of  Dr.  Butler  misplaced  The  verj  title 
of  the  chapter,  we  should  have  thought,  would  have  precluded  any  Christiir 
•cholar,  much  more  any  Christian  divine,  from  the  poasibility  of  being  guilty  •^ 
a  profanation  so  gross  and  revolting.    The  title  of  it  is  Cum  Mereirise  Tkeodtti 
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The  foreknowledge  of  God,  or  his  prescience  of  future  things,  thottgh 
eoDtingenty  is  by  divines  generally  included  in  the  term  omniscience,  and 
for  this  they  have  unquestionably  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
From  the  difficulty  which  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  in  reconciling  this 
with  the  freedom  of  human  actions,  and  man's  accountability,  some  have 
however  refused  to  allow  prescience,  at  least  of  contingent  actions,  to  be 
a  property  of  the  Divine  nature ;  and  others  have  adopted  various  modi- 
fications of  opinion,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  order  to  elude,  or  to 
lemove  the  objection.  This  subject  was  glanced  at  in  part  i,  chap.  9, 
but  in  this  place,  where  the  omniscience  of  God  is  under  consideratioi^ 
the  three  leading  theories,  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  unimpugned  the  moral  government  of  Grod,  and  the  free- 
doqi  and  responsibility  of  roan  seem  to  require  examination,  that  the 
true  doctrine  of  Scripture  may  be  fully  brought  out  and  established.  (3) 

de  arte  kominum  aUiciendorum  disaerii,  (Socnitos,  viz.)  Doubtless  many  who 
heard  Dr.  Butler  preach,  and  many  more  who  have  since  read  his  sermon,  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  when  he  ventured  to  recommend  the  conduct  of  Socra- 
tes, in  associating  with  courtezans,  as  being  an  adumbration  with  that  of  our 
Sayioor,  he  must  have  alluded  to  instances  in  the  life  of  that  philosopher  of  his 
having  laboured  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  or  to  console  the  penitent  with  the  hope 
of  pardon.  For  ourselves,  we  know  of  no  such  instances.  But  what  will  be  his 
surprise  to  find  that  the  intercourse  of  Socrates  with  courtezans,  as  it  is  here  re. 
^eorded  by  Xenophon,  was  of  the  most  licentious  and  profligate  description  7" 

(3)  There  is  another  theory  which  was  formerly  much  debated,  under  the 
name  of  Seientia  Media;  but  to  which,  in  the  present  day,  reference  is  seldom 
made.  The  knowledge  of  God  was  distributed  into  Necessary^  which  goes  before 
every  act  of  the  will  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  by  which  he  knows  himself,  and 
all  possible  things : — Free^  which  follows  the  act  of  the  will,  and  by  which  God 
knows  all  things  which  he  has  decreed  to  do  and  to  permit,  as  things  which  he 
wills  to  be  done  or  permitted  : — Middle,  so  called  because  partaking  of  the  two 
former  kinds,  by  wliich  he  knows,  sub  conditioner  what  men  and  angels  would 
voluntarily  do  under  any  given  circumstances.  "  Tertiam  Mediant,  qua  sub  con* 
ditione  novit  quid  homines  aut  angeli  facturi  essent  pro  sua  libertate,  si  cum  his 
aut  ilUs  circumstantiis,  in  hoc  vel  in  illo  rerum  ordine  constituerentur.** — Enscc 
PIUS  De  Scientia  Dei,  They  illustrate  this  kind  of  knowledge  by  such  passages 
as,  **  Wo  unio  thee,  Chorazin  !  wo  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  I  for  if  the  mighty  works 
which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  re. 
pented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.*'  This  distinction,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Jesuits,  who  drew  it  from  the  schoolmen,  was  at  least  favoured  by  idme 
of  the  remonstrant  divines,  as  the  extract  from  Episcopius  shows ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  led  to  it  by  the  circumstance  that  almost  all  the  high  Calvinist  theo- 
logians of  that  day  entirely  denied  the  possibility  of  contingent  future  actions 
being  foreknown,  in  order  to  support  on  this  ground  their  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination.  In  this,  however,  those  remonstrants,  who  adopted  that  notion, 
did  not  follow  their  great  leader  Arminius,  who  felt  no  need  of  this  subterfuge, 
bat  stood  on  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  unembarrassed  with  metaphysical 
distinctions.  Gomarus,  on  the  other  side,  adopted  this  opinion,  which  was  con. 
fined,  among  the  Calvinists  of  that  day,  to  himself  and  another.  Gomarus  betook 
to  this  notion  of  conditional  pneeience,  in  order  to  avoid  being  oharfed 
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The  Chevalier  Ramsay,  among  his  other  speculatioiiB,  holds  "it  a 
matter  of  choice  in  Grod,  to  think  of  finite  ideas ;"  and  similar  optniaai^ 
though  variously  worded,  have  been  occasiooaUy  adopted.  In  sabstanes 
these  opinicms  are,  that  though  the  knowledge  of  God  be  infinite,  as  his 
power  is  infinite,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  his  knowledge 
should  be  always  exerted  to  the  fiill  extent  of  its  capacity,  than  that  bii 
power  should  be  employed  to  the  extent  of  his  omnipotence ;  and  thai 
if  we  suppose  him  to  choose  not  to  know  some  contingencies,  the  infinite- 
ness  of  his  knowledge  is  not  thereby  impugned.  To  thb  it  may  be 
answered,  ''  that  the  infinite  power  of  God  is  in  Scripture  represented, 
as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be,  as  an  infinite  capacity j  and  not  as 
infinite  in  -act ;  but  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  on  the  contrary  never 
represented  there  to  us  as  a  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge,  bul  tf 
actually  comprehending  all  things  that  are,  and  all  things  that  can  be. 

2.  That  the  notion  of  God's  choosing  to  know  some  things,  and  not  to 
know  others,  supposes  a  reason  why  he  refuses  to  know  any  class  of 
things  or  events,  which  reason,  it  would  seem,  can  only  arise  out  of 
their  nature  and  circumstances,  and  therefore  supposes  at  least  a  putial 
knowledge  of  them,  from  which  the  reason  for  his  not  choosing  to  know 
them  arises.     The  doctrine  is  therefore  somewhat  contradictoiy.    But 

3,  it  is  fatal  to  this  opinion,  that  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  question  of  the  congruity  of  Divine  prescience,  and 
the  free  actions  of  man ;  since  some  contingent  actions,  for  which  men 
have  been  made  accountable,  we  are  sure  have  been  foreknown  by  God, 

with  making  God  the  author  of  the  sin  of  A.dani,  and  found  it  a  convenient  mode 
of  eluding  so  formidable  an  objection,  aa  Curcelleus  remarks  :  **  Sapienter  ergo, 
meo  judicio,  Gomarus,  cum  suam  de  reprobationis  objecto  nententiam  hoc  ab- 
•urdo  videret  urgeri,  quod  Deum  peccati  Adami  auctorem  constituent,  ad  prssd* 
entiam  conditionatam  confugit,  qua  Deua  ex  infinito  8eienti<B  gtuB  lumine,  qtutdem 
fittura  non  ahwlute,  sed  certa  conditione  poaita  priBnomt.  Hac  enim  ratione 
eommodissime  ictum  istum  dcclinavit. — Eumque  postea  secutus  est  Wallaras  in 
Locis  suis  Communibus ;  qui  etiam  feliciter  scopulum  ilium  praBterrehitar. — 
Nullum  prsterea  ex  Calvini  discipulis  novi,  qui  hanc  in  Deo  soicntxam  agnoscat 
— De  Jure  Dei. 

To  what  practical  end  this  opinion  went,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  either  as  to  sach 
of  the  Calvinists  or  of  the  Arminians  as  adopted  it.  The  point  of  the  question, 
ailer  all,  was,  whether  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  a  free  agent  would  be 
placed,  and  his  conduct  accordingly,  could  both  be  foreknown.  Gomams,  who 
adopted  the  view  of  conditional  foreknowledge,  as  to  Adam  at  least,  conceded 
the  liberty  of  the  will,  so  far  as  the  first  man  was  concerned,  to  his  opponentf ; 
Imt  Episcopiufi  and  others  conceded  by  this  notion  something  of  more  importance 
to  the  supralapsarians,  who  denied  that  the  prescience  of  future  contingendee 
was  at  all  possible.  However  both  agreed  to  destroy  the  prescience  of  God  as  to 
actual  contingencies,  though  the  advocates  of  the  Media  Scientia  reset ved  the 
point  as  to  poanble,  or  rather  hypothetic  ones,  and  thus  the  whole  was,  after  tUi 
resolved  into  the  wider  question,  Is  the  knowledge  of  future  oontingoncies  posn 
Us  t  This  point  will  be  presently  considered. 


because  by  bis  Spirit  in  the  prophets  they  were  forekid ;  and  if  the 
freedom  of  man  can  in  these  cases  be  reconciJed  to  the  prescience  of 
God,  there  is  no  greater  difficuhy  in  any  other  case  which  can  possibly 
occur. 

A  second  theory  is,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  contingent  events, 
being  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  because  it  implies  a  contradiction,  it 
does  no  dishonour  to  the  Divine  Being  to  affirm,  that  of  such  events  he 
has,  and  can  have  no  prescience  whatever ;  and  thus  tlie  prescience  of 
God,  as  to  moral  actions  being  wholly  denied,  the  difficulty  of  reconciUng 
it  with  human  freedom  and  accountability  has  no  existence.  (4) 

To  this  the  same  answer  must  be  given  as  to  the  former.  It  does  not 
meet  the  case,  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to  contain  prophecies 
of  rewardable  and  punishable  actions. 

That  man  is  accountable  to  God  for  his  conduct,  and  therefore  free^ 
that  is,  laid  under  no  invincible  necessity  of  acting  in  a  given  manner, 
are  doctrines  cleariy  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  the  notion  of  necessity 
has  here  its  full  and  satisfactory  reply ;  but  if  a  difficulty  should  be  felt 
in  reconciling  the  freedom  of  an  action  with  the  prescience  of  it,  it 
affi>rd8  not  the  slightest  reUef  to  deny  the  foreknowledge  of  God  as  to 
actions  in  general,  while  the  Scriptures  contain  predictions  of  the  con* 
duct  of  men  whose  actions  cannot  have  been  determined  by  invincible 
necessity,  because  they  were  actions  for  which  they  received  from  God 
B  just  and  marked  punishment.  Whether  the  scheme  of  relief  be,  that 
the  knowledge  of  God,  like  his  power,  is  arbitrary ;  or  that  the  prescience 
of  contingencies  is  impossible ;  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  conduct  of  men,  good  or  bad,  the  difficulty 
remains  in  all  its  force.  The  whole  body  of  prophecy  is  founded  on  the 
certain  prescience  of  contingent  actions,  or  it  is  not  prediction,  but  guess 
and  conjecture — to  such  fearful  results  does  the  denial  of  the  Divine 
prescience  lead !  No  one  can  deny  that  the  BiMe  contains  predictions 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  several  kingdoms ;  that  Daniel,  for  instance,  pro- 
phesied of  the  rise,  the  various  fortune,  and  the  fall  of  the  celebrated 
monarahies  of  antiquity.  But  empires  do  not  rise  and  fall  wholly  by 
immediate  acts  of  God ;  they  are  not  thrown  up  like  new  islands  in  the 
ocean,  they  do  not  fall  like  cities  in  an  earthquake,  by  the  direct  exertion 
of  Divine  power.  They  are  carried  through  their  various  stages  of 
advance  and  decline,  by  the  virtues  and  the  v\ces  of  men,  which  God 
makes  the  instruments  of  their  prosperity  or  destruction.  Counselsv 
wars,  science,  revolutions,  all -crowd  in  their  agency  ;  and  the  predictions 
are  of  the  combined  and  ultimate  results  of  all  these  circumstances, 
which,  as  arising  out  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  men,  out  of  innn. 

(4)  So  little  effect  has  this  theory  in  removing  any  diflicnUjf  that  persons  of 
the  most  opposite  theological  sentiments  have  claimed  it  in  their  favour. — Snciniis 
ATid  his  followers, — all  the  snpndaptarian  Calvinists, — and  a  few  Armimans. 
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merabie  acta  of  choice,  are  contingent.  Seen  they  must  haye  been 
through  all  their  stages,  and  seen  in  theiir  results,  for  prc^hecy  )m 
registered  those  results.  The  prescience  of  them  cannot  be  denied,  ftr 
that  is  on  the  record ;  and  if  certain  prescience  involves  necessity,  then 
are  the  daily  virtues  and  vices  of  men  not  contingent.  It  was  predicted 
that  Babylon  should  be  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  midst  of  a  midnight  refel, 
in  which  the  gates  should  be  left  unguarded  and  open.  Now,  if  all  tbe 
actions  which  arose  out  of  the  warlike  disposition  and  ambitioa  of  Cyna 
were  contingent,  what  becomes  of  the  principle,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
foreknow  contingencies  ? — ^they  were  foreknown,  because  the  resuk  of 
them  was  predicted.  If  the  midnight  revel  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
was  contingent,  (the  circumstance  which  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  gatei 
of  the  city,)  that  also  was  foreknown,  because  predicted ;  if  not  con- 
tingent, the  actions  of  both  monarchs  were  necessary,  and  to  neither  of 
them  can  be  ascribed  virtue  or  vice. 

Our  Lord  predicts,  most  circumstantially,  the  destruction  of  Jerustflem 
by  the  Romans.  If  this  be  allowed,  then  the  contingencies  involved  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  who  provoked  that  fatal  war — in  the  Roman 
senate  who  decreed  it — in  the  Roman  generals  who  carried  it  on— in  the 
Roman  and  Jewish  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  it — ^were  all/orefeen, 
and  the  result  of  them  predicted :  if  they  were  not  contingencies,  that 
is,  if  they  were  not  free  actions,  then  the  virtues  and  vices  of  bodi 
parties,  and  all  the  acts  of  skill,  and  courage,  and  enterprise  ;  and  all 
the  cruelties  and  suflferings  of  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  arising 
out  of  innumerable  volitions,  and  giving  rise  to  the  events  so  circum- 
stantially marked  in  the  prophecy,  were  determined  by  an  irreversible 
necessity.  The  5dd  chapter  of  Isaiah  predicts,  that  Messiah  should  be 
taken  away  by  a  violent  death,  inflicted  by  men  in  defiance  of  all  the 
principles  of  justice.  The  record  cannot  be  blotted  out ;  and  if  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  was  not,  as  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  will  con- 
tend  it  was  not,  influenced  by  necessity,  then  we  have  all  the  cootin- 
gencies  of  their  hatred,  and  cruelties,  and  injustice  pr^didtd,  and 
therefore  foreknown*  The  same  observations  might  be  applied  to  St 
Paul's  prediction  of  a  ^*  falling  away,"  in  the  Church ;  of  the  rise  of 
the  <*  man  of  sin ;"  and,  in  a  word,  to  every  prediction  which  the  sacred 
volume  contains.  If  there  be  any  predictions  in  the  Bible  at  all,  every 
scheme  which  denies  the  prescience  of  contingencies  must  compel  us 
into  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  in  this  place  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss. 

On  the  main  principle  of  the  theory  just  mentioned,  that  the  pre* 
science  of  contingent  events  is  impossible,  because  their  nature  would 
be  destroyed  by  it,  we  may  add  a  few  remarks.  That  the  subject  is 
incomprehensible  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Being  foreknows 
future  events  of  this  or  of  any  kind,  even  the  greatest  minds,  which 
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have  applied  themselyes  to  such  speculationa,  have  felt  and  ackooir. 
ledged.  The  fiict,  that  such  a  property  exists  in  the  Divine  nature  is^ 
however,  too  clearly  stated  in  Scripture  to  allow  of  any  doubt  in  those 
who  are  disposed  to  submit  to  its  authority ;  and  it  is  not  lefl  to  the  un* 
certainty  of  our  i^culations  on  the  properties  of  spiritual  natures,  either 
to  be  confirmed  or  disproved  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  moral  actions 
of  men  are  not  necessitated,  because  human  accountability  is  the  main 
[Hilar  of  that  moral  government,  whose  principles,  conduct,  and  ends, 
are  stated  so  largely  in  Divine  revelation.  Whatever,  therefore,  becomes 
of  human  speculations,  these  points  are  sufficiently  settled  on  an  an- 
thority  which  is  abundantly  sufficient.  To  the  objection  of  metaphy- 
sicians of  different  classes,  against  either  of  these  principles,  that  such 
is  not  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  because  the  &ct  <<  cannot  he  so^U 
involves  a  contradiction,*^  not  the  least  importance  is  to  be  attached, 
when  the  plain,  concurrent,  and  uniform  sense  of  Scripture,  interpreted 
as  any  other  book  would  be  interpreted,  determines  to  the  contrary.  It 
surely  does  not  follow  that  a  thing  cannot  be,  because  men  do  not  see,  or 
pretend  not  to  see,  that  it  can  be.  This  would  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
fidth  in  the  strength  or  weakness  of  other  men's  intellect.  We  are  not, 
however,  in  many  cases,  left  whoUy  to  this  answer,  and  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  position,  that  certain  prescience  destroys  contingency^  is  a  mere 
sophism,  and  that  this  conclusion  is  connected  with  the  premise,  by  a 
confused  use  of  terms. 

The  great  fallacy  in  the  argument,  that  the  certain  prescience  of  a 
moral  action  destroys  its  contingent  nature,  lies  in  supposing  that  con- 
tingency  and  certainty  are  the  opposites  of  each  other.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unfortunate,  that  a  word  which  is  of  figurative  etymology,  and  which 
consequently  can  only  have  an  ideal  application  to  such  subjects,  should 
have  grown  into  common  use  in  this  discussion,  because  it  is  more  liable 
on  that  account  to  present  itself  to  different  minds  under  difierent  shades 
of  meaning.  If,  however,  the  term  contingent  in  this  controversy  has 
any  definite  meaning  at  all,  as  applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  men,  it 
must  mean  their  freedom,  and  stands  opposed  not  to  certainty,  but  to 
necessity,  A  free  action  is  a  voluntary  one;  and  an  action  which 
results  from  the  choice  of  the  agent,  is  distinguished  firom  a  necessary 
one  in  this,  that  it  might  not  have  been,  or  have  been  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  self-determining  power  of  the  agent  It  is  with  reference  to 
this  specific  quality  of  a  firee  action,  that  the  term  contingency  is  used, 
— it  might  have  been  otherwise,  in  other  words,  it  was  not  necessitated. 
Contingency  in  moral  actions  is,  therefore,  X\iext  freedom,  and  is  opposed, 
not  to  certainty,  but  to  necessity.  The  very  nature  of  this  controversy 
fixes  this  as  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term.  The  question  is  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  about  the  certainty  of  moral  actions,  that  is,  whether  they 
vtQ  happen  or  not ;  but  about  the  nature  of  them,  whether  firee  or  coo- 
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stramed,  whether  they  must  happen  or  not     Those  who  advocate  thii 
theory  care  not  about  the  certainty  (5)  of  actions,  simply  considered^ 
that  is,  whether  they  will  take  place  or  not ;  the  reason  why  they  object 
to  a  certain  prescience  of  moral  actions  is,  that  they  conclude,  that  sudi 
a  prescience  renders  them  nectssary.     It  is  the  quaUiy  of  the  action  lor 
which  they  contend,  not  whether  it  will  happen  or  not«     If  coDtingeocy 
meant  u$icertainlyf  the  sense  in  which  such  theorists  take  it,  the  dispute 
would  be  at  an  end.    But  though  an  uncertain  action  cannot  be  foreseen 
as  certain,  a  free,  unnecessitated  action  may ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  action,  in  the  least,  to  affect  its  nature.    Simple  know- 
ledge is,  in  no  sense,  a  cause  of  action,  nor  can  it  be  conceived  to  be 
causal,  unconnected  with  exerted  power ;  for  mere  knowledge,  therefiire, 
an ,  action   remains  free   or  necessitated,   as  the   case  may  be.     A 
necessitated  action  is  not  made  a  voluntary  one  by  its  being  foreknown : 
a  free  action  is  not  made  a  necessary  one.     Free  actions  foreknown 
will  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be  contingent.     But  how  stands  the  case  as 
to  their  certainty  ?    Precisely  on  the  same  ground.     The  certainty  of  a 
necessary  action  foreknown,  does  not  result  from  the  knowledge  of  ^ 
action,  but  from  the  operation  of  the  necessitating  cause ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  certainty  of  a  free  action  does  not  result  from  the  know, 
ledge  of  it,  which  is  no  cause  at  all,  but  from  the  voluntary  cause,  that 
is,  the  determination  of  the  will.     It  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least,  to 
say  that  tli2  voluntary  action  might  have  been  otherwise.     Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  but  as  the 
will,  whicii  gives  birth  to  the  action,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  previooi 
knowledge  of  God,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  action  upon  foresight  of 
the  choice  of  the  will,  neither  the  will  nor  the  act  is  controlled  by  the 
knowledge,  and  the  action,  though  foreseen,  is  still  free  or  contingent. 
The  foreknowledge  of  God  has  then  no  influence  upon  either  the 
freedom  or  the  certainty  of  actions,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  kno»' 
ledgCy  and  not  influence ;  and  actions  may  be  certainly  foreknown,  with- 
out their  being  rendered  necessary  by  that  foreknowledge.     But  here  it 
is  said.  If  the  result  of  an  absolute  contingency  be  certainly  foreknown, 
it  can  have  no  other  result,  it  cannot  happen  otherwise.    This  is  not  the 
true  inference.     It  tnll  not  happen  otherwise ;  but  I  ask,  why  can  it 
not  happen  otherwise  ?     Can  is  an  expression  of  potentiality,  it  denotes 
power  or  possibility.     The  objection  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
action  i^ould  otherwise  happen.     But  why  not  ?     MHiat  deprives  it  of 
that  power  t     If  a  necessary  action  were  in  question,  it  could  not  other- 
wise happen  than  as  the  necessitating  cause  shall  compel ;  but  then  that 

(5)  Certainty  is,  properly  speaking,  no  quality  of  an  action  at  all,  unless  it  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  fixed  and  neceseitaied  action ;  in  thb  controversy  it 
means  the  certainty  which  the  mind  that  foresees  has,  that  an  action  will  be  done^ 
and  the  eertalntj  is  therefbre  in  the  mind,  and  not  in  the  action. 
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would  arise  from  the  necessitating  cause  mMj  and  not  from  the  pr«» 
science  of  the  action,  which  is  not  causaL  But  if  the  action  be  free, 
and  it  enter  into  the  very  nature  of  a  Toluntaiy  action  to  be  uncon- 
strained, then  it  might  have  happened  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  or  not 
have  happened  at  all ;  the  foreknowledge  of  it  no  more  affects  its  nature 
in  this  case  than  in  the  other.  All  its  potentiality,  so  to  speak,  stiU  re- 
mains, independent  of  foreknowledge,  which  neither  adds  to  its  powei 
of  happening  otherwise,  nor  diminishes  it«  But  then  we  are  told,  that 
the  prescience  of  it,  in  that  case,  must  be  uncertain :  not  unless  any 
person  can  prove,  that  the  Divine  prescience  is  unable  to  dart  tiirou^ 
all  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  all  its  comparison  of  things  in  the 
judgment,  all  the  influences  of  motives  on  the  affections,  all  the  hesitan* 
cies,  and  baitings  of  the  will,  to  its  final  choice.  **  Such  knowledge  u 
too  tDonderffdfor  tw,"  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  **  understand- 
eth  the  thoughts  of  man  afar  off." 

But  if  a  contingency  tnll  have  a  given  result,  to  that  result  it  muti  be 
determined.  Not  in  the  least*  We  have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  a  given  result  by  mere  precognition,  for  we  have  evidence  in 
our  own  minds  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  causal  to  the  actions  of 
another.  It  is  determined  to  its  result  by  the  will  of  the  agent ;  but 
even  in  that  case,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  it  muei  bo  determined  to  that 
result,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  freedom  to  be  unconstrained ;  so 
that  here  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  a  free  agent  that  he  vM 
act  in  some  particular  manner,  but  that  it  by  no  means  foDows  from 
what  tmfi  be,  whether  foreseen  or  not,  that  it  musl  be. 

On  this  subject,  so  much  controverted,  and  on  which  so  much,  in  the 
way  of  logical  consequence,  depends,  I  add  a  few  authorities. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke  observes,  **  They  who  suppose  that  events,  which  are 
called  contingent,  cannot  be  certainly  foreknown,  must  likewise  suppose 
that  when  there  is  not  a  chain  of  necessary  causes,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  any  future  events ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  let  us  suppose 
that  there  is  in  man  a  power  of  beginning  motion,  and  of  acting  with 
what  has,  of  late,  been  called  philosophical  freedom ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose  farther,  that  the  actions  of  such  a  roan  cannot  possibly  be  fore- 
known ;  will  there  not  yet  be  in  the  nature  of  thmgs,  notwithstanding 
this  supposition,  the  same  certainty  of  event  in  every  one  of  the  man's 
actions,  as  if  they  were  ever  so  fatal  and  necessary  ?  For  instance, 
suppose  the  man,  by  an  internal  principle  of  motion,  and  an  absolute 
freedom  of  mind,  to  do  some  particular  action  today,  and  suppose  it  was 
not  possible  that  this  action  should  have  been  foreseen  yesterday,  was 
&ere  not,  nevertheless,  the  same  certainty  of  event,  as  if  it  had  been 
foreseen,  and  absolutely  necessary  7  That  is,  would  it  not  have  been  as 
certain  a  truth  yesterday,  Mid  from  eternity,  that  this  action  was  an 
event  to  be  perform^  to-^y,  notwithstanding  the  sapposed  freedom,  as 
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il  is  now  a  certain  icnd  in&Uible  truth  that  it  is  performed?  Biere  oe^ 
tainty  of  event,  therefore,  does  not,  in  any  measure,  imply  necesatjr. 
And  surely  it  impUes  no  contradiction  to  suppose,  thai  every  fbliiie 
event  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  now  certain,  may  now  be  cer- 
tainly known  by  that  intelligence  which  is  onmisdent.  The  manMr 
how  God  can  foreknow  future  events,  without  a  chain  of  necessaij 
causes,  it  is  indeed  impossible  for  us  to  explain,  yet  some  sort  of  gene* 
ral  notion  of  it  we  may  conceive.  For,  as  a  man  who  has  no  infiueoee 
over  another  person's  actions,  can  yet  oflen  perceive  beforehand  what 
that  other  will  do ;  and  a  wiser  and  more  experienced  man,  with  M 
greater  probability  will  foresee  what  another,  with  whose  disposition  he» 
perfectly  acquainted,  will  in  certain  circumstances  do ;  and  an  angel,  with 
still  less  degree  of  error,  may  have  a  farther  prospect  into  men's  futine 
actions :  so  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conceive,  that  Grod,  without  influenc- 
ing men's  wills  by  his  power,  or  subjecting  them  to  a  chain  of  neoessaiy 
causes,  cannot  but  have  a  knowledge  of  future  free  events,  as  much 
more  certain  than  men  or  angels  can  possibly  have,  as  the  perfection 
of  his  nature  is  greater  than  that  of  theirs.  The  distinct  manner  how 
he  foresees  these  things,  we  cannot,  indeed,  explain ;  but  neither  can 
we  explain  the  manner  of  numberless  other  things,  of  the  reality  of 
which,  however,  no  man  entertains  a  doubt." 

Dr.  Copleston  judiciously  remarks : — 

"  The  course  indeed  of  the  material  world  seems  to  proceed  upoQ 
such  fixed  and  uniform  laws,  that  short  experience  joined  to  close  atten- 
tion is  sufficient  to  enable  a  man,  for  all  useful  purposes,  to  anticipate 
the  general  result  of  causes  now  in  action.  In  the  moral  worid  much 
greater  uncertainty  exists.  Every  one  feels,  that  what  depends  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  fellow  creatures  is  less  certain,  than  what  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  laws  of  matter :  and  yet  even  here, 
since  man  is  a  being  of  a  certain  composition,  having  such  and  such 
faculties,  inclinations,  affections,  desires,  and  appetites,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  those  who  study  his  nature  attentively,  especially  for  those  who 
have  practical  experience  of  any  individual  or  of  any  community  of 
men,  to  foretell  how  they  will  be  affected,  and  how  they  will  act  under 
any  supposed  circumstances.  The  same  power  (in  an  unlimited  degree 
as  before)  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  that  Being,  who 
excels  the  wisest  of  us  infinitely  more  than  the  wisest  of  us  excels  hia 
fellow  creatures. 

*'  It  never  enters  the  mind  of  a  person  who  reflects  in  this  way,  that 
his  anticipation  of  another's  conduct  lays  any  restraint  upon  that  man's 
conduct  when  he  comes  to  act.  The  anticipation  indeed  is  rdatioe  kt 
himself,  not  to  the  other.  If  it  affected  him  in  the  remotest  degree,  his 
conduct  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  thinker  that  he  will  so  act.     But  no  man  really  believes  m 


this  magical  sympathy.  No  man  supposes  the  eertmniy  of  the  event  (to 
use  a  coimnon,  but,  as  I  conceive,  an  improper  term,)  to  correspond  at 
all  with  the  certainty  of  him  who  foretells  or  expects  it.  In  fact,  every 
day's  experience  shows,  that  men  are  deceived  in  the  event,  even  when 
they  regarded  themselves  as  most  certain,  and  when  they  would  readily 
have  used  the  strongest  phrases  to  denote  that  certainty,  not  firom  any 
intention  to  deceive,  but  firom  an  honest  persuasion  that  such  an  event 
must  happen.  How  is  it  then?  God  can  never  be  deceived — his 
knowledge  therefore  is  always  accompanied  or  foDowed  by  the  event-^ 
and  yet  if  we  get  an  idea  of  what  his  knowledge  is,  by  our  own,  why 
should  we  regard  it  as  dragging  the  event  along  with  it,  when  in  our 
own  case  we  acknowledge  the  two  things  to  have  no  connection  ? 

**  But  here  the  advocate  for  necessity  interposes,  and  says.  True, 
four  knowledge  does  not  affect  the  event,  over  which  you  have  no 
power :  but  Grod,  who  is  all-powerful,  "who  made  all  things  as  they  are, 
and  who  kfunoa  all  that  will  come  to  pass,  roust  be  regarded  as  render- 
ing that  necessary  which  he  foreknows— -just  as  even  you  may  be  con- 
sidered accessary  to  the  event  which  you  anticipate,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  share  you  have  had  in  preparing  the  instruments  or 
forming  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  bring  it  about. 

**  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  connection  between  knowledge  and  the 
event  is  not  at  all  established  by  this  argument.  It  is  not  because  I 
knew  what  would  follow,  but  because  I  contributed  toward  it^  that  it  is 
influenced  by  me.  Tou  may  if  you  please  contend,  that  because  God 
made  every  thing,  therefore  all  things  that  happen  are  done  by  him. 
This  is  taking  another  ground,  for  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  will 
be  considered  presently.  All  I  maintain  now  is,  that  the  notion  of  God's 
foreknowledge  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  our 
belief  in  the  contingency  of  events,  and  the  freedom  of  human  actions. 
The  confusion  has,  I  conceive,  arisen  chiefly  firom  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  certainty f  used  as  it  is  even  by  learned  writers,  both  in  its  relation 
to  the  mind  which  thinks,  and  to  the  object  about  which  it  is  thinking." 
(Inqtdry  into  Necessity,  4^c.) 

To  the  above  I 'add  a  passage  from  a  divine  of  much  older  date,  who 
has  stated  the  argument  with  admirable  clearness : — 

In  answer  to  the  common  argument,  "  As  a  thing  is,  such  is  the 
knowledge  of  it :  future  contingencies  are  uncertain,  therefore  they  can- 
not  be  known  as  certain,"  he  observes,  '^  It  is  wonderful,  that  acute 
minds  should  not  have  detected  the  fallacy  of  this  paralogism.  For  the 
rnqjcTf  which  is  vaunted  as  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth,  is  most  false 
imlefls  it  be  properly  explained.  For  if  a  thing  is  evU,  shall  the  know, 
ledge  of  it  be  eoU  ?  Then  neither  God  nor  angels  could  know  the  sins 
of  men*  without  sinning  themsdves !  Again,  should  a  thing  be  neceS' 
Mry.wiU  the  knowledge  of  it|  on  that  accooBty  be  also  fteeessary/  But 
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to  form  the  idea  of  managing  and  controlling  jpower^  but  the  figuntfhe 
ywoer  suggests  nothing ;  and  so  this  scheme  Uots  out  entirely  all  reve- 
lation of  God  of  any  kind,  by  resolving  the  whole  into  figures,  wUeh 
represent  nothing  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception. 

The  argument  of  Abchbishop  Kino,  from  the  passions  which  wn 
ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture,  is  not  more  conclusive.  **  Afler  the  ami 
manner  we  find  him  represented  as  afiected  with  such  passioos  as  ¥• 
perceive  to  be  in  ourselves,  as  angry  and  pleased,  as  loving  and  hating 
as  repenting  and  changing  his  resolutions,  as  full  of  mercy,  and  pro- 
voked to  revenge  ;  and  yet,  on  reflection,  we  cannot  think  that  any  of 
these  passions  literally  afiect  the  Divine  nature."  But  why  not?  ii 
they  are  represented  in  Scripture  to  be  affections  of  the  Divine  nature^ 
and  not  in  the  gross  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  this  extrtd, 
there  seems  nothing  improper  in  taking  them  literally  ;  and  no  neoei> 
sity  is  made  out  to  compel  us  to  understand  them  to  signify  somewhat  ht 
which  we  have  not  a  name,  and  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea.  TIn 
Scriptures  nowhere  warrant  us  to  consider  God  as  a  cold  metaphysicil 
abstraction ;  and  they  nowhere  indicate  to  us  that  when  they  aserito 
ejections  to  him,  they  are  to  be  taken  as  mere  figures  of  speech.  Od 
the  contrary,  they  teach  us  to  consider  them  as  answering  svbsimiliaBft 
though  not  circumstantiaUy  to  the  innocent  affections  of  men  and  angdii 
Why  may  not  anger  be  <'  literally"  ascribed  to  God,  not  indeed  as  it 
may  be  caricatured  to  suit  a  theory,  but  as  we  find  it  ascribed  in  die 
Scriptures?  It  is  not  malignant  anger,  nor  blind,  stormy,  and  disturb- 
ing anger,  which  is  spoken  of;  nor  is  this  always,  nor  need  it  be  at  any 
time,  the  anger  of  creatures.  There  is  an  anger  which  is  without  siii 
in  man, — ''  a  perception  of  evil,  and  opposition  to  it,  and  also  an  emotioQ 
of  mind,  a  sensation,  or  passion,  suitable  thereto."  (Wesley.)  Tliere 
was  this  in  our  Lord,  who  was  without  sin ;  nor  is  it  represented  bf 
the  evangelists,  who  give  us  the  instances,  as  even  an  infirmity  of  the 
nature  He  assumed.  In  God  it  may  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a  difiereot 
manner  to  that  in  which  it  is  found  even  in  men  who  are  ^  angry  and 
sin  not ;"  it  is  accompanied  with  no  weakness,  it  is  allied  to  no  imper- 
fection  ;  but  that  it  does  exist  as  truly  in  him  as  in  man,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  ;  and  there  is  no  perfection  ascribed  to  God,  to  which  it  can 
be  proved  contrary,  or  with  which  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  coexist.  (7) 

(7)  M elancthon  says :  "  The  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Aaron  to  have  destrof. 
ed  him;  and  I  [Moeee]  prayed  for  Aaron  aUo  at  the  same  time^  Dout.  iz,  30.  Lst 
us  not  elude  the  exceedingly  lamentable  expressiona  which  the  Holy  Ghott  em- 
ploys when  he  says,  Ood  was  very  angry ;  and  let  us  not  feign  to  ouraeWes  a  God 
of  stone,  or  a  Stoical  Deity,  For  though  God  is  angry  in  a  different  manner  from 
men,  yet  let  us  conclude  that  God  was  really  angry  with  Aaron,  and  that  Aaron 
was  not  then  in  [a  state  of]  grace,  but  obnoxious  to  everlasting  ponishment 
Dreadful  was  the  fall  of  Aaron,  who  had  through  foar  yielded  to  the  madnMs  of 
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Not  only  angery  we  are  told,  is  ascribed  to  God,  but  <<  the  being  pleased." 
liet  the  term  used  be  complacency^  instead  of  one  which  seems  to  have 
been  selected  to  convey  a  notion  of  a  lower  and  less  worthy  kind ;  and 
there  is  no  incongruity  in  the  idea.  He  is  the  blessed  or  happy  God, 
and  therefore  capable  of  pleasure.  He  looked  upon  his  works,  and  saw 
that  they  were  "  good,"  **  very  good,** — words  which  suggest  the  idea 
of  his  complacency  upon  their  completion ;  and  this,  when  separated 
from  all  connection  with  human  infirmity,  appears  to  be  a  perfection, 
and  not  a  defect.  To  be  incapable  of  complacency  and  delight,  is  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being  of  Epicusus  and  of  the  modem  Hin- 
doos, of  whose  mtemal  state,  so  to  speak,  deep  sleep,  and  the  surface 
of  an  unruffled  lake,  are  fevourite  figurative  representations.  But  of  this 
lefinement  we  have  nothing  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  neces- 
sary to  our  idea  of  infinite  perfection.  And  why  should  not  love  exist 
in  God,  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense  ?  For  this  afieclion  to  be  ac- 
companied with  perturbation,  anxiety,  and  weak  or  irrational  partiality,  is 
a  mere  accident.  So  we  of\en  see  it  in  human  beings ;  but  though  this 
affection,  without  any  concurrent  infirmity,  be  ascribed  to  God,  it  surely 
does  not  follow  that  it  exists  in  him,  as  something  in  nature  "  wholly 
difierent"  from  love  in  wise  and  holy  creatures,  in  angels  and  in  saints. 
Not  only  the  beauty,  the  force,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  thou- 
sand  passages  of  Scripture  would  be  lost,  upon  this  hypothesis ;  but 
their  meaning  also.  Love  in  God  is  sometMng,  we  are  told,  which  is  so 
called,  because  it  produces  similar  efiects  to  those  which  are  produced 
by  love  in  man  ;  but  what  this  something  is,  we  are  not  informed ;  and 
the  revelation  of  Scripture  as  to  God,  is  thus  reduced  to  a  revelation 
of  his  acts  only,  but  not,  in  the  least,  of  the  principles  from  which  they 
flow.  (8) 

the  people  when  they  instituted  the  Egyptian  worship.  Being  warned  by  this 
example,  let  us  not  confirm  ourselves  in  security,  but  acknowledge  that  it  ia 
possible  for  elect  and  renewed  persons  horribly  to  fall/'  dec.  {Loci  FnEcipui 
Theologi,  1543.)  ^ 

(8)  **  It  would  destroy  the  confidence  of  prayer,  and  the  ardour  of  devotion, 
if  we  could  regard  the  Deity  as  subsisting  by  himself,  and  as  having  no  sympa. 
thies,  but  mere  abstract  relations  to  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  and 
I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  rational  and  philosophical  confutations  of  your 
tystem,  that  it  is  fitted  neither  for  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of  our  religion ; 
and  that,  if  we  could  adopt  it,  we  must  henceforth  exchange  the  language  of 
Scripture  for  the  anthems  of  Epicurus : — 

**  Omnis  enim  per  se  Divum  natura  necesse  est, 
Immortali  sbvo  Bumm&  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  ab  nostria  rebus,  sejunctaque  longe  ; 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  periculis, 
Ipsa  suia  pollens  opibaa,  nihil  indiga  nostri. 
Nee  bene  promeritia  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ir&. 
**  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  such  vain  and  skeptical  speculations,  that  Chris. 
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Tlie  same  obsenradons  may  be  applied  to  **  merep  ana  revengt^  bf 
the  latter  of  which  the  archbishop  can  mean  nodiing  more  than  judkxl 
YODgeance,  or  rttrihution^  though  an  equiyocal  term  has  been  adopted^ 
ad  capUmdum.  **  Repenting,  and  changing  his  reeolutiooSy''  are  inpn^ 
perly  placed  among  the  trffections ;  but,  freed  from  ideas  of  human  ■• 
firmity,  they  may  be,  without  the  least  dishonour  to  the  fulness  of  Ai 
Divine  perfections,  ascribed  to  God  in  as  Weral  a  sense  as  we  find  tbes 
stated  in  the  Scriptures.  They  there  clearly  signify  no  more  diao  tb 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  a^ectums  of  Grod,  his  tmger  or  \k 
love  J  as  men  turn  from  the  practice  of  righteousness,  or  repent  and  tm 
back  again  to  him ;  and  the  consequent  changes  in  his  dispensttiaai 
toward  them  as  their  Grovemor  and  Lord.  This  is  the  Scriptural  doe> 
trine,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  most  worthy  of  God,  thooik 
literally  interpreted ;  nothing  which  is  not  consistent  with  his  absobli 
immutability.  He  is  unchangeably  the  lover  and  the  rewarder  of  rigfateooi- 
ness,  unchangeably  the  hater  and  the  judge  of  iniquity ;  and  as  his  cna> 
tures  are  righteous  or  wicked,  or  are  changed  from  the  one  state  to  die 
other,  they  become  the  objects  of  the  difierent  regards ,  and  of  the  <fife 
ent  admuUstrcUiomt  of  the  same  righteous  and  gracious  SovereigD,  iHio^ 
by  these  very  changes,  shows  that  he  is  without  variableness,  or  ahadcyv 
of  turning. 

If  then  there  is  no  reason  for  not  attributing  even  certain  afiectkfli 
of  the  human  mind  to  God,  when  connected  with  absolute  perfectioo  and 
excellence,  in  their  nature  and  in  their  exercise,  no  reason  certainty  esn 
be  given  for  not  considering  his  intellectual  attributes,  represented,  as 
to  their  neUure  though  not  as  to  their  degree,  by  terms  taken  from  tbe 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  corresponding  with  our  own.  But  tbe 
matter  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  appeal  which  is  so  often  made 
in  the  Bible  to  these  properties  in  man,  not  as  illustrations  only  of  some- 
thing distantly  and  indistinctly  analogous  to  properties  in  the  Divine 
nature,  but  as  representations  of  the  nature  and  reality  of  these  qualities 
ii^the  Supreme  Being,  and  which  are,  therefore,  made  the  grounds  of 
argument,  the  basis  of  duty,  and  the  sources  of  consolation. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  God,  it  is  sufHcient  to  refer  to  the  pas. 
sage  before  mentioned, — "  God  is  a  Spirit  ; — where  the  argument  is, 
that  he  requires  not  a  ceremonial  but  a  spiritual  worship,  the  worship 
of  man's  spirit ;  because  he  himself  is  a  Spirit.  How  this  argument 
could  be  brought  out  on  Archbishop  Kino's  and  Dr.CoPLEsroN's  theory, 
it  is  difficult  to  state.  It  would  be  something  of  this  kind : — God  is  a 
Spirit  ;  that  is,  he  is  called  a  Spirit,  because  his  nature  is  anak^ous 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man :  but  this  analogy  implies  no  similarity  of 

tianity  always  represents  and  speaks  of  the  Deity  as  participating,  so  far  as  i^ 
finity  and  perfection  may  participate,  in  those  feelings  and  afiRsctions  which  baiong 
to  our  rational  natures.**  (GanffiKLD's  VindieuB  Analogwm.) 


nature :  it  is  a  mere  analogy  of  relation ;  and  therefore,  though  we  hsm 
no  direct  and  proper  notion  of  the  nature  of  God,  yet,  because  he  b 
edBed  a  Spirity  '*  they  that  worship  him  must  wonhip  him  in  spirk  and 
in  truth."  This  is  indeed  &r  from  being  an  intelligible,  and  it  is  sdB 
less  a  practical^  argument 

With  respect  to  his  inteUectwd  attributes,  it  is  argued  in  Scripture, 
<'He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  knowV*  Here  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  know- 
ledge  of  man.  This  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  argument ;  which 
would  have  appeared  indescribably  obscure,  if,  according  to  Archbishop 
King's  hypothesis,  it  had  stood, — <<  He  that  teacheth  man  kdowledge, 
shall  he  not  have  somewhcU  in  his  nature,  which,  because  it  gives  rise  to 
actioDs  similar  to  those  which  proceed  from  knowledge,  we  may  caD 
knowledge,  but  of  which  we  have  no  direct  or  proper  notion  f 

With  respect  to  his  mond  attributes,  we  find  the  same  appeals,- - 
**  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do  right  7"  Here  the  abstract 
term  right  is  undoubtedly  used  in  the  sense  commonly  received  among 
men,  and  is  supposed  to  be  comprehenable  by  them. — <*  The  righteoue 
LoBD  loveth  righteousness."  The  righteousness  in  man  which  he  loveth, 
is,  clearly,  correspondent  in  its  kind  to  that  which  constitutes  him  emi- 
nently <'  the  righteous  Lord." — Still  more  forcibly,  the  house  of  Israel 
is  called  upon  **  to  judge  between  him  and  his  vineyard  s"  he  conde* 
scends  to  try  his  own  justice  by  the  notions  of  justice  which  prevafl 
among  men ;  in  which  there  could  be  no  meaning,  if  this  moral  quality 
were  not  in  God  and  in  man  of  the  same  kind, — ^  Hear  now,  O  house 
of  Israel,  is  not  my  way  equal  7"  But  what  force  would  there  be  in  this 
challenge,  designed  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  a  people  under  correction, 
as  though  they  had  not  been  justly  dealt  with,  if  justice  among  men  had 
no  more  resemblance  to  justice  in  God  than  a  hand  to  power,  or  an  eye 
to  knowledge,  or  <<  a  map  of  China  to  China  itself  f  The  appeal  is  to 
a  standard  common  to  both,  and  by  which  one  might  be  as  explicitly 
^  determined  as  the  other.  (9)    Finally,  the  ground  of  all  praise  alld  ado- 

(9)  How  can  we  coDfess  God  to  be  jott,  if  we  understand  it  not  7  Bat  how  can 
we  nnderstand  him  bo,  but  by  the  measures  of  justice  7  and  how  shall  we  know 
thatt  if  there  be  two  justices,  one  that  we  know,  and  one  that  we  know  not,  one 
contrary  to  another  7  If  they  be  contrary,  they  are  not  justice  ;  for  jtuiice  can 
he  no  more  opposed  to  justice^  than  truth  to  truth :  if  they  bo  not  contrary,  then 
that  which  we  understand  to  be  just  in  us,  is  just  in  God ;  and  that  which  is  just 
once,  is  just  for  ever  in  the  same  case  and  circumstances  :  and,  indeed,  how  is  it 
that  we  are  in  all  things  of  excellency  and  virtue  to  be  like  God,  and  to  be  meek 
like  Christ ;  to  he  humble  as  he  u  humble^  and  to  be  pure  like  God,  to  be  just  ader 
his  example,  to  be  merciful  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  merciful  ?  If  there  is  bat 
one  mercy,  and  one  justice,  and  one  meekness,  then  the  measure  of  these,  and  th« 
reason,  is  eternally  the  same.  If  there  be  two,  either  they  are  not  essential  to  God, 
or  else  not  imitable  by  us :  and  then  how  can  we  glorify  God,  and  speak  homm 
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mbleness,  neither  rtiadow  of  turning ;"  because  he  is  ^  the  Ftdker  if 
lighl9"  the  source  and  fubess  of  all  light  and  perfectioD  whatefo; 
Change  in  any  sense  which  implies  defect  and  infirmity,  and  thodbn 
imperfection,  is  impossible  to  absolute  perfecdoo ;  and  immutafadilj  ii 
therefore  essential  to  his  Godhead.     In  this  sense,  he  is  never  capahk 
of  any  kind  of  change  whatever,  as  even  a  heathen  has  so  straoglf 
expressed   it,   ou^ev'ors,   ou6e(fj.t),   ou^ofuj;  aXXoi&itfiv,   ouSsyjav  rvds)^mu. 
(Plato  in  PJusd.)    For  "  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  God,  thai  he  ii 
a  self.existent  and  independent  Being,  the  great  Creator  and  wise  Go- 
vernor of  all  things ;  that  he  is  a  spiritual  and  simple  being,  void  of  al 
parts  and  all  mixture,  that  can  induce  a  change ;  that  he  is  a  sovereigi 
and  uncontrollable  Being,  which  nothing  firom  without  can  afiect  or  woik 
an  alteration  in ;  that  he  is  an  eternal  being,  which  always  has^  and 
always  will  go  on  in  the  same  tenor  of  existence ;  an  onmiscient  bein^ 
who,  knowing  all  things,  has  no  reason  to  act  contrary  to  his  fint 
resolves ;  and,  in  all  respects,  a  most  perfect  being,  that  can  admit  of  no 
addition  or  diminution ;  we  cannot  but  beUeve,  that  both  in  his  esseoee^ 
in  his  knowledge,  and  in  his  will  and  purposes,  he  must  of  necessity  be 
unchangeable.     To  suppose  him  otherwise,  is  to  suppose  him  an  imp«r* 
feet  being :  for  if  he  change,  it  must  be  either  to  a  greater  perfectioa 
than  he  had  before,  or  to  a  less ;   if  to  a  greater  perfection,  then  was 
there  plainly  a  defect  in  him,  and  a  privation  of  something  better  thsa 
what  he  had,  or  was ;  then  again  was  he  not  always  the  best^  and  ooo- 
sequently  not  always  God:  if  he  change  to  a  lesser  perfection,  dm 
does  he  fall  into  a  defect  again ;  lose  a  perfection  he  was  possessed 
once  of,  and  so  ceasing  to  be  the  best  being,  cease  at  the  same  time  to 
be  God.     The  sovereign  perfection  of  the  Deity  therefore  is  an  invin- 
cible bar  against  all  mutability ;  for,  which  way  soever  we  suppose  bim 
to  change,  his  supreme  excellency  is  nulled  or  impaired  by  it :  for  since 
in  all  changes,  there  is  something  from  which,  and  something  to  wbicfa, 
the  change  is  made,  a  loss  of  what  the  thing  had,  or  an  acquisition  of 
what  it  had  not,  it  must  follow,  that  if  God  change  to  the  better,  be  was 
not  perfect  before,  and  so  not  Grod ;  if  to  be  worse,  he  >vill  not  be  per- 
fect, and  so  no  longer  God,  afler  the  change.     We  esteem  changeable- 
ness  in  men  either  an  imperfection  or  a  fault :   their  natural  changes, 
as  to  their  persons,  are  from  weakness  and  vanity ;  their  moral  changes^ 
as  to  their  inclinations  and  purposes,  are  from  ignorance  or  inconstancy, 
and  therefore  this  quality  is  no  way  compatible  with  the  glory  and 
attributes  of  God."  (Chamock.) 

In  his  being  and  perfections,  God  is  therefore  eternally  the  »avw^ 
He  cannot  cease  to  be,  he  cannot  be  more  perfect  because  his  perfection 
is  absoiuie ;  he  cannot  be  less  so,  because  he  is  independent  of  all  ex- 
ternal power,  and  has  no  internal  principle  of  decay.  We  are  not 
however  so  to  interpret  the  immutability  of  God,  as  though  his  operaik 
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•dmitted  no  change,  and  erea,  bo  eoMLnuriety;  or  that  his  oiind  was 
incapable  of  different  regards  and  i^tdaonu  toward  the  same  creatures 
under  dificrent  circunietances.  He  creates  and  he  destro3r8 ;  he  wounds 
and  he  heals ;  he  works  and  ceases  from  his  works ;  he  loves  and  hates ; 
hut  these,  as  being  under  the  direction  of  the  same  immutable  wisdom, 
holiness,  goodness,  and  justice,  are  the  pioo&,  not  of  changing,  but  of 
unchanging  principles^  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  are 
perfections,  not  imperfections.  Variety  of  operation,  the  power  to  com- 
mence, and  cease  to  act,  show  the  libaiy  of  his  nature ;  the  direction 
of  this  operation  to  wise  and  good  ends  shows  its  excellence.  Thus  in 
Scripture  language  <*  he  repents"  of  threatened,  or  commenced  punish- 
ment, and  shows  mercy ;  oi^^is  weary  qfforbearing"  with  the  obstinately 
guilty,  and  so  inflicts  vengeance.  Thus,  <<  he  hates  the  evil  doer,"  and 
"  loveth  the  righteous."  That  love  too  may  be  lost,  <'  if  the  righteous 
turn  away  from  his  righteousness ;"  and  that  hatred  may  he  averted 
**  when  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness."  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  called  change  in  God,  but  it  is  not  the 
change  of  imperfection  and  defect.  It  argues  precisely  the  contrary. 
If  when  <*the  righteous  man  tumeth  away  from  his  righteousness," 
God's  love  to  him  were  unchangeable,  he  could  not  be  the  unchangeably 
holy  God,  the  hater  of  iniquity ;  and  **  when  the  wicked  man  tumeth 
away  from  his  wickedness,"  and,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be* 
comes  a  new  creature,  if  he  did  not  become  the  object  of  God's  love, 
God  would  not  be  the  unchangeable  lover  of  righteousness.  By  these 
Scriptural  doctrines,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  immutability  is  not 
therefore  contradicted,  but  confirmed. 

Various  speculations,  however,  on  the  Divine  immutability  occur  in 
the  writings  of  divines  and  others,  which,  though  oflen  well  intended, 
ought  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  sometimes  even  rejected  as 
bewildering  or  pernicious.  Such  are  the  notions,  that  God  knows  every 
thing  by  intuition ;  that  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas  in  the  Divine 
mind ,  that  he  can  receive  no  new  idea ;  that  there  are  no  affections  in 
God,  for  to  suppose  that  would  suppose  that  he  is  capable  of  emotion ; 
that  if  there  are  affections  in  God,  as  love,  hatred,  dec,  they  always 
exist  in  the  same  degree,  or  else  he  would  sufier  change :  for  these  and 
other  similar  speculations,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  schoolmen,  and 
metaphysicians,  by  those  who  arc  curious  in  such  subjects ;  but  the  im- 
pression of  the  Divine  character,  thus  represented,  will  be  found  very 
difiercnt  to  that  conveyed  by  those  inspired  writings  in  which  God  is  not 
spoken  of  hy  men,  but  speaks  of  himself;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
easily  shown  than  that  most  of  these  notions  are  either  idle,  as  assuming 
that  we  know  more  of  God  than  is  revealed ;  or  such  as  tend  to  repre- 
sent the  Divine  Being  as  mther  a  ne€essary,  than  a  free  agent,  and  his 
moral  perfections  as  resulting  from  a  bUnd  physical  necessity  of  nature. 
Vol:  1.  26 
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nore  than  firom  an  esfiential  moral  exeeDence,  or,  finally^  hb  onintdl- 
gible»  or  absurd.  As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  fbUowing  pasB^ei 
may  be  taken  firom  a  work  in  some  repute.  Hie  arguments  are  dnwi 
from  the  schoolmen,  and  though  broadly  given  by  the  author,  wiD  h 
found  more  or  less  to  tinge  the  remarks  on  the  immutability  of  God^ii 
the  most  current  systems  of  Geology,  and  discourses  on  the  attributei>- 

**  His  knowledge  is  independent  upon  the  objects  known,  therete 
whatever  changes  there  are  in  them,  there  is  none  in  him*  Tfdaf 
known  are  considered  either  as  past,  present,  or  to  come,  and  these  nt 
not  known  by  us  in  the  same  way ;  for  concerning  things  past  it  mast  be 
said  that  we  once  knew  them ;  or  of  things  to  come,  that  we  M 
know  them  hereafter ;  whereas  God,  with  one  view,  comprehends  al 
things  past  and  future,  as  though  they  were  present. 

^  If  God's  knowledge  were  not  unchangeaUe,  he  might  be  said  to  htn 
different  thoughts  or  apprehensions  of  things  at  one  time,  from  what  b 
has  at  another,  which  would  argue  a  defect  of  wisdom.  And  indeed  a 
duinge  of  sentiments  implies  ignorance,  or  weakness  of  understanding; 
for  to  make  advances  in  knowledge,  supposes  a  degree  of  ignofaace: 
and  to  decline  therein  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  ignorance :  now  il 
is  certain,  that  both  these  are  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  perfectioi 
of  the  Divine  mind ;  nor  can  any  such  defect  be  applied  to  him,  wiio 
is  called,  TTie  only  toise  GodJ^  (Ejdolxt's  Body  of  Dknniiy.) 

In  thus  representing  the  knowledge  of  God  as  ^  independent  of  die 
otijects  known  ;**  in  order  to  the  establishing  of  such  an  wuHutabiHtf 
of  knowledge,  as  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of 
that  attribute,  but  without  which  it  could  not  be  perfect ;  and  in  deny- 
ing that  knowledge  in  God  has  any  respect  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  things,  a  very  important  distinction  between  the  knowledge 
of  things  possible,  and  the  knowledge  of  things  aehialf  both  of  which 
must  be  attributed  to  God,  is  strangely  overlooked. 

In  respect  of  possible  beings,  the  Divine  knowledge  has  no  relation  to 
time,  and  there  is  in  it  no  past,  no  future ;  he  knows  his  own  wisdom 
and  omnipotence,  and  that  is  knowing  every  thing  respecting  them. 
But  to  the  possible  existence  of  things,  we  must  now  add  actual  exist- 
ence ;  that  commenced  with  time,  or  time  with  that.  Here  then  is 
another  branch  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  things 
actually  existing,  a  distinction  with  which  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  make  us  familiar ;  and  from  the  actual  existence  of  things  arise 
•  order  and  succession,  past,  present,  and  future,  not  only  in  the  thing! 
themselves,  but  in  the  Divine  knowledge  of  them  also  ;  for  as  there 
could  be  no  knowledge  of  things  in  the  Divine  mind  as  actually  existing^ 
which  did  not  actually  exist,  for  that  would  be  falsehood,  not  truth,  so  if 
things  have  been  brought  into  actual  existence  in  succession,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  actual  existence  must  have  been  succesnve  also ;  for  •■ 
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actual  existences  they  could  not  be  known  m  «zisting  before  they  were. 
The  actual  being  of  things  added  nothing  to  the  ioiowledge  of  the 
infinite  mind  as  to  their  powen  and  pnpertiesm  Those  he  knew  firam 
bimselC  the  source  of  all  bemg,  for  they  all  depended  upon  his  will, 
power,  and  wisdom.  There  was  no  need,  for  instance,  to  set  the 
mechanism  of  this  universe  in  motion,  that  he  ni%ht  know  how  it  would 
play,  what  properties  it  woukl  exhibit,  what  would  be  its  results ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  uniyerse,  as  a  congeries  of  beings  in  ideal,  or  possible 
existence,  was  not  the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  real  existence ;  tkaij  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  was  only  possible  when  ^  he  spake  and  it  was  done,  when 
he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast :"  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence 
of  things  with  God  is  therefore  successive,  because  things  come  into 
being  in  succession,  and,  as  to  actual  existences,  there  is  foreknowledge, 
present  knowledge,  and  after  knowledge,  with  Grod  as  well  as  with  our- 
selves. 

But  not  only  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  to  things  possibly,  and  things  actually  exioting ;  but  also  between  his 
knowledge  of  all  possible  things,  and  of  those  things  to  which  he  deter* 
Buned  before  their  creation  to  give  actual  existence.  To  deny  that  in 
the  Divine  mind  any  distinction  existed  between  the  apprehension  of 
things  which  would  remain  possible  only,  and  things  which  in  their  time 
were  to  come  into  actual  being,  would  be  a  hM  denial  of  the  p&rfed. 
inowkdge  of  God. 

Here  however  it  is  intimated,  that  this  makes  the  knowledge  of  God 
2o  be  derived  from  something  out  of  himsdf,  and  if  he  derive  his 
knowledge  from  something  out  of  himself,  then  it  must  be  dependenL 
And  what  evil  follows  from  this?  The  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
properties,  and  relations  of  things,  God  has  from  himself,  that  is  from 
the  knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  wisdom  and  omnipotence,  by  which 
the  things  that  are  have  been  produced,  and  from  which  only  they  could 
be  produced,  and  in  this  respect  his  knowledge  is  not  dependent ;  but  the- 
knowledge  that  they  actually  exist  is  not  from  himself,  except  as  he 
makes  tliem  to  exist ;  and  when  they  are  made  to  be,  then  is  the  know- 
ledge of  their  actual  existence  derived  from  them,  that  is,  from  the. 
feet  itself.  As  long  as  they  are,  he  knows  that  they  are ;  when  they 
cease  to  be,  he  knows  that  they  are  not ;  and  before  they  exist  he  knows 
that  they  do  not  yet  exist.  His  knowledgo  of  the  crimes  of  men,  for 
instance,  as  actually  committed,  is  dependent  upon  the  committal  of 
thooo  crimes.  He  knows  what  crime  is,  independent  of  its  actual  ex- 
istence ;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  as  committed,  depends  not  on  himself 
but  upon  the  creature.  And  so  far  is  this  from  derogating  from  the  know, 
ledge  of  God,  that,  according  to  the  common  reason  of  things,  it  is  thus 
only  that  we  can  suppose  the  knowledge  of  Grod  t^  be  exact  and  perfoct* 

But  this  is  not  al!  which  jwstaias  the  opintM^  that  there  is  order  and 
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mcccomon  alio  id  the  knowledge  of  the  Diyine  Being.  It  is  not  only  v 
fiur  80  the  knowledge  of  the  suocessive  and  transient  actual  existenoetf 
things  is  concemedy  that  both  fore  and  ailer  knowledge  are  to  be  ascriM 
to  God,  but  also  in  another  respect.  Authors  of  the  daas  juat  tpaki, 
speak  as  though  God  himself  had  no  ideas  of  time,  and  older,  and  ■»> 
oession ;  as  though  past,  and  present,  and  to  come,  were  so  entirely  mk 
exclusively  human,  that  even  the  infinite  mind  itself  had  not  the  poiNff 
of  apprehending  them.  But  if  there  be  actually  a  suecesstve  cstAnd 
events  as  to  us^  and  if  this  be  something  realy  and  not  a  dream,  tka 
must  there  be  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  it  utAtm,  and  therefiue,  ii 
all  things  which  respect  us,  a  knowledge  of  them  as  past,  present,  or  li 
oome,  that  is,  as  they  are  in  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  in  the  tradi 
of  things  itself.  Beside  this,  if  there  be  what  the  Scriptures  ai 
*^ purposes*^  with  Grod ;  if  this  expression  is  not  to  be  ranked  withthoM 
figures  of  speech  which  represent  Divine  power  by  a  hand  and  an  am^ 
then  there  is  foreknowledge,  stricdy  and  properly  so  called,  with  Goi 
The  knowledge  of  any  thing  actually  existing  is  collateral  with  its  es> 
istenoe ;  but  as  the  intention  to  produce  any  thing,  or  to  sufi^  it  to  bi 
produced,  must  be  before  the  actual  existence  d  the  things  becansethii 
IS  finite  and  caused,  so  that  very  intention  is  in  proof  of  the  preoogmtim 
of  that  which  is  to  be  produced,  immediatdy  by  the  act  of  God,  cr 
mediately  through  his  permission.  The  actual  occurrence  of  thingi  ii 
succession  as  to  us,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose  or  permtssioo,  ii 
therefore  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  strict  and  proper 
prescience  of  them  by  almighty  Grod.  As  to  the  possible  nature,  aod 
properties,  and  relations  of  things,  his  knowledge  may  have  no  soe- 
cession,  no  order  x)f  time ;  but  when  those  archetypes  of  things  in  the 
eternal  mind,  come  into  actual  being  by  his  power  or  permission,  it  iiin 
pursuance  of  previous  intention :  ideas  of  time  are  thus  created,  so  lo 
speak,  by  the  very  order  in  which  he  produces  them,  or  purposes  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  his  knowledge  of  them  as  realities  corresponds  to  their 
nature  and  relations,  because  it  is  perfect  knowledge.  He  knows  them 
Defore  they  are  produced,  as  things  which  are  to  be  produced  or  per 
mitted ;  when  they  are  produced,  he  knows  them  with  die  additional  idea 
oi  their  actual  being ;  and  when  they  cease  to  be,  he  knows  them  ai 
things  which  have  been. 

Allied  to  the  attribute  of  i|nmutability  is  the  libertt  of  God,  whidi 
enables  us  to  conceive  of  his  unchangeablenesB  in  the  noblest  and  moit 
worthy  manner,  as  the  result  of  his  will,  and  infinite  moral  exceUeaee, 
and  not  as  the  consequence  of  a  blind  and  phyaicai  necessity.  **Bt 
doth  whatever  pleaseth  him,"  and  lus  actions  are  the  result  of  will  nai 
choice.  This,  as  Dr.  &  Clarke  has  well  stated  it.  Mows  fiom  kii 
midUgence  i  for  **  intelligence  without  liberty,  is  really,  in  respect  of  «9 
power,  excellence,  or  perfcetwu,  no  imdNgenee  at  all.    It  is  indssd  u 
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iKmscioiifoeaB,  but  it  is  merely  a  poaBiTe  one ;  a  canecioiiflieaB,  net  of 
■acting,  bat  purely  of  bemg  aicted  upon.  Without  liberty  nothing  can, 
in  any  tolerable  projpiiety  of  speech,  be  said  to  be  an  agent,  or  eame 
ef  any  thing.  For  to  act  necessarily,  is  really  and  properly  not  to  act 
at  ally  but  only  to  be  acted  upon. 

**  If  the  Supreme  Cause  is  not  a  being  endued  with  liberty  and  choiee, 
but  a  mere  necessary  agent,  whose  actions  are  all  as  absolutely  and 
naturally  necessary  as  his  existence  |  then  it  will  f<^kyw,  that  nothing 
« which  is  not,  could  possibly  have  been ;  and  that  nothing  which  is,  could 
'possibly  not  have  been ;  and  that  no  mode  or  circumstance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  could  possibly  have  been  in  any  respect  otherwise  than 
it  now  actually  is.  All  which  being  evidently  most  false  and  absurd,  it 
•ftUows  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Supreme  Cause  is  not  a  mere  neces- 
Mury  agent,  but  a  being  endued  with  liberty  and  choice." 

It  is  true,  that  God  cannot  do  evU.  <*  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  He.*" 
•But  <<this  is  a  necessity,  not  of  nature  and  ftite,  but  of  fitness  and  wis- 
dom ;  a  necessity,  consistent  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  most  perfect 
■  ^lioice.  For  the  only  foundation  of  this  necessity,  is  such  an  unalterable 
•rectitude  of  will,  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
'wise  being  to  resolve  to  act  foolishly ;  or  for  a  nature  infinitely  good,  to 
choose  to  do  that  which  is  evil." 

Of  the  WISDOM  of  God,  it  is  here  necessary  to  say  little,  because 
-many  instances  of  it  in  the  application  of  knowledge  to  accomplish  such 
iends  as  were  worthy  of  himself  and  requisite  for  the  revelation  of  his 
glory  to  his  creatures,  have  been  given  in  the  proofs  of  an  wtelligeni 
and  designing  cause,  with  which  the  world  abounds.  On  this,  as  well 
as  on  the  other  attributes,  the  Scriptures  dwell  with  an  interesting  com. 
placency,  and  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  an  unbounded  variety  of 
instances  in  which  this  perfection  of  God  has  been  manifested  to  men. 
He  is  <*  tJie  only  vise  God ;"  and  as  to  his  works,  *'  in  msdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all."  Every  thing  has  been  done  by  nice  and  delicate  ad- 
justment, by  number,  weight,  and  measure.  "  He  seeth  under  the  whole 
heaven,  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  to  toeigh  the  waters  by  mea- 
sure^ to  make  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  toay  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder."  Whole  volumes  have  been  written  on  this  amazing  subject, 
^the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,"  and  it  is  still  unexhausted. 
Every  research  into  nature,  every  discovery  as  to  the  laws  by  which 
material  things  are  combined,  decomposed,  and  transformed,  throws 
new  light  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  elements,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
thia  ceaseless  operation  of  Divine  power,  and  the  exquisite  skill,  and 
unbounded  compass  of  the  intelligence  which  directs  it.  The  vast  body 
of  &ctB  which  natural  philosophy  has  collected  with  so  much  laudable 
labour,  and  the  store  of  whieh  is  constantly  increasing,  is  a  commenta^ 
an  the  words  of  insoirationi  «f«r  enlarging,  and- iHneh  will  ooatinue  to 
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•Dkrge  aa  kmg  as  mea  remain  on  earth  to  pursue  such  inquiries ;  '^h 
doeth  great  things  pMt  finding  outy  and  wonders  wiikoui  mamberJ*  *^1a 
these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  hut  how  little  a  portion  is  hesurd  of  fainf 
The  ezceUeot  books  which  have  been  written  with  the  express  deifp 
to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  and  to  exhibit  the  final  causes  of  tht 
creation^  and  preservation  of  the  innumerable  creatures  with  which  m 
are  surrounded,  must  be  referred  to  on  so  copious  a  subject,  (1)  ud  a 
few  general  remarks  must  suffice. 

The  first  character  of  wisdom  is  to  act  Cot  worthy  ends.  To  act  vii 
design  is  a  sufficient  character  ofnUdtigence ;  but  wisdom  is  thejk  wi 
proper  exercise  of  the  understanding ;  and  thou^  we  are  not  adeqnto 
judges  of  what  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  God  to  do  in  every  case,  yet  fir 
many  of  his  acts  the  reasons  are  at  least  partially  given  in  his  own  wmi, 
and  they  command  at  once  our  adonUion  and  gratitude,  as  worthy  d 
himself  and  benevolent  to  us.  The  reason  of  the  creation  of  the  wisM 
was  the  manifestation  of  the  perfections  of  God  to  the  rational  crestam 
deigned  to  inhabit  it,  and  to  confer  on  them,  remaining  innocsal,  t 
feUcity  equal  to  their  largest  capacity.  Hie  end  was  important,  mi 
the  means  by  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  accomplished  evidentlf /L 
7b  be  was  itself  made  a  source  of  satis&ction.  God  was  announced  li 
man  as  his  Maker,  Lord,  and  Friend,  by  revelation ;  but  invisible  his- 
self,  every  object  was  fitted  to  make  him  present  to  the  mind  of  \m 
creature,  and  to  be  a  remembrancer  of  his  power,  gloryi^  and  ctre. 
The  heavens  *<  declared  his  glory ;"  the  firuitful  earth  *^  his  goodneflb* 
The  understanding  of  man  was  called  into  exercise  by  the  number  asd 
variety,  and  the  curious  structure  of  the  works  of  God ;  pleasure!  of 
taste  were  formed  by  their  sublimity,  beauty,  and  harmony.  "Dtj 
unto  day  uttered  speech,  night  unto  night  taught  knowledge  ;"  and  God 
in  his  law,  and  in  his  creative  munificence  and  preserving  care,  wai 
thus  ever  placed  before  his  creature,  arrayed  in  the  fiill  splendour  of  his 
natural  and  moral  attributes,  the  object  of  awe  and  love,  of  trust  aod  of 
submission.  The  great  moral  end  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  his 
residence  in  the  world,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
were,  therefore,  displays  of  the  Divine  wisdom. 

It  is  another  mark  of  wisdom  when  the  process  by  which  any  work  it 
accomplished  is  simple,  and  many  efiects  are  produced  from  one  or  i 
few  elements.  *<  When  every  several  efiect  has  a  particular  sepanto 
cause,  this  gives  no  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  as  not  discovering  goo- 
trivance ;  but  that  work  is  beheld  with  admiration  and  delight  as  the  resak 

(1)  Ray»8  "Wisdom  of  God"— Derham's  Astro  and  Physico-Theology.— Pklej** 
Nat.  Theol. — Sturm's  Reflections. — Kirby  and  Spence*s  Entomology;  and,  thoo^ 
not  written  with  any  such  design,  8t.  Pierre's  **  Studies  of  Nature**  open  to  (h* 
mind  that  can  supply  the  pious  sentiments  which  the  author  anibrtunately  watM 
many  itiiking  initanoiwi  of  the  wapdom  and  benevolenos  of  God. 
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of  deep  counsely  which  is  complicated  in  iNi  paitB,  and  yet  aiiapla  m  its 
>peratioD,  when  a  great  variety  of  effiscts  are  seen  to  arise  horn  one 
principle  operating  uniformly.''  (Ahemethif  on  iittriMet.)  This  is  the 
character  of  the  worics  of  God.  From  one  material  substance,  (2)  pos- 
sessing  the  same  essential  properties,  all  the  viable  beings  which  sur- 
round us  are  made ;  the  granite  txkJc,  and  the  central  all-pervading  sim; 
the  moveless  clod,  the  rapid  lightning,  and  the  transparent  air.  GravL 
tation  unites  the  atoms  which  compose  the  wcvid,  combines  the  planets 
,into  one  system,  governs  the  regularity  of  their  motions,  and  yet  vast  as 
is  its  power,  and  all-pervading  as  its  influence,  it  submits  to  an  infinite 
number  of  modifications,  which  allow  of  the  motion  of  individual  bodies ; 
and  it  gives  place  to  even  contrary  fi>rces,  which  yet  it  controls  and 
regulates.  One  act  of  Divine  power  in  giving  a  certain  inclination  to 
the  ecurth's  axis,  produced  the  eflfect  of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  gave 
laws  to  its  temperature,  and  covered  it  with  increased  variety  of  pra- 
ductions.  To  the  composition,  and  a  few  simple  laws  impressed  upon 
li^t,  every  object  owes  its  colour,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are 
invested  with  beauty.  A  combination  of  earth,  water,  and  the  gasses 
of  the  atmosphere,  forms  the  strength  and  majesty  of  the  oak,  the  grace 
and  beauty,  and  odour  of  the  rose ;  and  from  the  principle  of  eoopofvi- 
liofi,  are  formed  clouds  which  <*  drop  fidness,"  dews  which  refiresh  the 
languid  fields,  springs  and  rivers  that  make  the  valleys,  through  which 
they  flow,  <<  laugh  and  sing." 

Variety  of  equally  perfect  operation  is  a  character  of  wisdom.  In  the 
works  of  God  the  variety  is  endless,  and  shows  the  wisdom  from  which 
they  spring  to  be  infinite.  Of  th^t  mind  in  which  all  the  ideas  after  which 
the  innumerable  objects  composing  the  universe  must  have  had  a  pre- 
vious and  distinct  existence,  because  after  that  pattern  they  were  made ; 
and  not  only  the  ideas  of  the  things  themselves,  but  of  every  part  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  of  the  place  which  every  particle  in  their 
composition  should  fill,  and  the  part  it  should  act,  we  can  have  no  ade- 
quate conception.  The  thought  is  overwhelming.  This  variety  is  too 
obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon ;  yet  a  few  of  its  nicer  shades  may  be  adverted 
to,  as  showing,  so  to  speak,  the  infinite  resources,  and  the  endlessly 
diversified  conceptions  of  the  Creator.  '*  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works !"  All  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  pour  forth  the  riches  of 
variety.  The  varied  forms  of  crystalization  and  composition  in  minerals; 
the  colours,  forms,  and  qualities  of  vegetables ;  the  kinds  and  properties, 
and  habits  o^  animals.  The  gradations  from  one  class  of  beings  to  ano- 
ther; from  unformed  to  organic,  fix>m  dead  to  hving,  firom  mechanic 
sensitiveness  to  sensation,  firom  dull  to  active  sense,  from  sluggidmess 

0}  '*  A  few  aikiecompounded  bodieB,  which  may  perhapc  ultimalely  be  naobnd 
into  itill  fewer  element!,  or  whieh  may  be  different  forma  of  the  aame  materia^ 
eoBstitute  the  whole  of  our  tangible  nniveiae  of  thinga."  {Dsmf9  ChpHiHty*) 
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10  moCioii;  from  creqmig  to  flying,  from  sensatkm  to  tuteDect,  hm 
iiMtiiict  to  reason,  (3)  from  mortal  to  immortality,  from  man  to  an^ 
from  angel  to  seraph.  Between  similitude  and  total  unlikeness  vaM^ 
has  a  boundless  range ;  but  its  delicacy  of  touch,  so  to  ^peak,  is  sImmi 
in  the  narrower  field  that  lies  between  similarity  and  entbe  resembUuMt 
of  which  the  works  of  God  present  so  many  curious  examples.  No  tm 
tilings  appear  exactly  ahke.  when  even  of  the  same  kind.  Plants  of  dto 
same  species,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  same  plant,  have  all  fhm 
varieties*  Animals  of  the  same  kind  have  their  individual  chanctfli; 
Any  two  blades  of  grass,  or  particles  of  sand,  shall  diow  a  maikei 
diflerence  when  carefully  compared.  TTie  wisdom  of  this  appeal 
more  strongly  marked  when  we  consider  tha^  important  ends,  both  ii 
lectual  and  practical,  oflen  depend  upon  it.  The  resemblances  of  < 
natural  things  in  greater  or  less  degree,  become  the  means  of  aocjorag 
a  knowledge  of  them  with  greater  ease,  because  it  is  made  the  basn  cf 
their  arrangement  into  kinds  and  sorts,  without  which  the  human  memorf 
would  fidl,  and  the  understanding  be  confused.  The  difierences  in  tliiq||B 
ara  as  important  as  their  resemblances.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  ii 
the  domestic  animals  and  in  men.  If  the  hidividuals  of  the  former  did 
not  difler,  no  property  could  be  claimed  in  them,  or  when  lost  they  cooU 
not  be  recovered.  The  countenance  of  one  human  individual  diflen 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  species ;  his  voice  and  his  manner  have  the 
variety.  This  b  not  only  an  illustration  of  the  resources  of 
power  and  wisdom ;  but  of  design  and  intention  to  secure  a  practical  end. 
Parents,  children,  and  friends,  could  not  otherwise  be  distinguished,  oer 
the  criminal  from  the  innocent.  No  felon  could  be  identified  by  hk 
accuser,  and  the  courts  of  judgment  would  be  obstructed,  and  often  ren- 
dered of  no  avail  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

To  variety  of  kind  and  form,  we  may  add  variety  of  mcLgmtude,  b 
ihe  works  of  Grod,  we  have  the  extremes,  and  those  extremes  filled  op 
m  perfect  gradation  from  magnificence  to  minuteness.  We  adore  the 
mighty  sweep  of  that  power  which  scooped  out  the  bed  of  the  fathom- 
less ocean,  moulded  the  mountains,  and  filled  space  with  innumerable 
worlds ;  but  the  same  hand  formed  the  animalcule,  which  requires  the 

(3)  It  11  not  intended  here  to  countenanoe  the  opinion  that  the  differenoe  bt> 
tween  the  highest  instinct  and  the  lowest  reason,  is  not  great.  It  is  as  great  u 
the  difference  between  an  accountable  and  an  unaccountahU  nature ;  between  i 
Iwlng  tinder  a  law  of  force,  and  a  law  of  moral  obligation  and  motive ;  between 
a  nature  limited  in  its  capacity  of  improvement,  and  one  whoso  capabilities  us 
-BBlimited.  '*  The  rash  hjpothesis,  that  the  negro  is  the  connecting  link  betwees 
-tkt  White  Dian  and  the  ape,  took  its  rise  from  the  arbitrary  classification  of  lis- 
nens,  which  associates  man  and  the  ape  in  the  same  order.  The  more  nataril 
Wrangdment  oflater  systems  separate  them  into  the  bimanotis  and  quadrumanut  oi« 
^•n.  If  this  classification  had  not  been  followed,  it  wonld  not  have  occurred  to  tbe 
moift  flineifhl  mind  to  find  in  the  negrd  an  intermediate  link."  (Pritobaro  m  MmaS 


Mrengest  magnifying  power  of  optical  instrumeiita  to  make  it  visible 
In  that  too  the  woric  is  perfect.  We  pereeiye  matter  in  ita  most  delicate 
•MganizatioD,  bones,  sinews,  tendons,  musoles,  arteries,  veins,  the  pulse 
Hft  the  heart,  and  the  heaving  of  the  hings«  The  workmanship  is  Us 
'Complete  in  the  smallest  as  in  the  most  massive  of  the  works  of  God. 
•  The  cmfiecHon  and  dependence  of  the  works  of  God  are  as  wonderful 
•na  their  variety.  Eveiy  thing  fills  its  place,  not  by  accident,  but  by 
design ;  wise  regulation  runs  through  the  whole,  and  shows  that  that 
^Arhole  b  the  work  of  one,  and  of  one  alone.  The  meanest  weed  which 
gmws,  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  the  mighty  universe  itself.  It 
•depends  upon  -the  atmosphere  for  moisture,  which  atmosphere  supposes 
■an*  ocean,  clouds,  winds,  gravitation ;  it  depends  upon  the  sun  for  colour, 
4lnd,  eissentidlly,  for  its  required  degree  of  temperature.  This  supposes 
Hie're\'olution'c>f  the  earth,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  planetary  93^ 
*Uun.  -  Too  near  the  sun,  it  would  be  burned  up ;  too  far  from  it,  it  would 
be  chilled.  What  union  of  extremes  is  here, — the  grass  of  the  earth, 
'''which' to-day  is,  and  to^morrowis  cast  into  the  oven,"  with  the  stupend- 
%Uli  powers'oF  nature,  the  most  glorious  works  of  the  right  hand  of  *Qod! 

So  clearly  does  wisdom  display  itself,  in  the  adoption  of  means  ^to 
•ISnds  in  the  visible  ^orld,  that  there  are  comparatively  few  of  the 
objects  which  surround  us,  and  few  of  their  qualities,  the  use  of  which 
is  not  fippareht.  In  this  particular,  the  degree  in  which  the 'Creator  hM 
%een  pleased  to  numifesthis  wisdom  is  remarkably  impressive. 

*^  Among  all  the  properties  of  things,  we  discover  no  inutility,  no 
superfluity.  Voluntary  motion  is  denied  to  the  vegetable  creation, 
-because  mechanical  motion  answers  the  purpose.  Tliis  raises,  in  some 
plants,  a  defence  against  the  wind,  expands  others  toward  the  sun, 
inclines  them  to  the  support  they  require,  and  diffuses  their  seed.  If 
we  ascend  higher  toward  irrational  animals,  we  find  them  possessed  of 
powers  exactly  suited  to  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

^The  oyster  is  fixed  to  his  rock ;  the  herring  traverses  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean.  But  the  powers  of  the  oyster  are  not  deficient ;  he  opens 
his  shell  for  nourishment,  and  closes  it  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Nor  are  those  of  the  herring  superfluous ;  he  secures  and  supports 
himself  in  the  frozen  seas,  and  commits  his  spawn  in  the  summer  to  the 
-more  genial  influence  of  warmer  clinmtes.  The  strength  and  ferocity 
of  beasts  of  prey  are  required  by  the  mode  of  subsistence  allotted  to 
them.  If  the  ant  has  peculiar  sagacity,  it  is  but  a  compensation  for  its 
weakness ;  if  the  bee  is  remarkable  for  its  foresight,  that  foresight  is 
rendered  necessary  by 'the  short  duration  of  its  harvest.  Nothing  can 
be  more  various  than- the  powers  lillowed'to  animals,' each 'in  their  order 
yet  it  will  be  found,  that  all  these  powers,  which  make  the  study  of 
nature  so  endless  and  so  interesting,  suffice  to  their  necessities  and  no 
more."  (Sumner^s  Records  of  Creation,) 
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**  Equally  conspicuous  is  the  wisdom  of  €rod  in  the  govenuneot  of 
nations,  of  states,  and  of  kingdoms :  yea,  rather  more  coospicaous :  if 
infinite  can  be  allowed  to  admit  of  any  degrees.  For  the  whc^  inaai' 
mate  creation,  being  totally  passive  and  inert,  can  make  no  oppoalioi 
to  his  will.  Therefore,  in  the  natural  world  all  things  roll  on  in  anefci 
uninterrupted  course.  But  it  is  &r  otherwise  in  the  moral  wodi 
Here  evil  men  and  evil  spirits  continually  oppose  the  Divine  wiD,  ad 
create  numberless  irregularities.  Here,  therefore,  is  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  ii 
'^unteracting  all  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  men,  and  all  the  subtle^ 
of  Satan,  to  carry  on  his  own  glorious  design,  the  salvation  of  lost  wa^ 
idnd.  Indeed,  were  he  to  do  this  by  an  absolute  decree,  and  by  his  owi 
irresistible  power,  it  would  imply  no  wisdom  at  alL  But  his  wisdom  ii 
shown,  by  saving  man  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  destroy  his  natan^ 
nor  to  take  away  the  liberty  which  he  has  given  him."  (WUfV 
Sermons.) 

But  in  the  means  by  which  offending  men  are  reconciled  to  God,  the 
injured  vrriters  of  the  New  Testament  peculiarly  glory  as  the  moil 
eminent  manifestations  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

**  For  the  wonderful  work  of  redemption  the  apostle  gives  us  this  nol^ 
that  <  he  hath  therein  abounded  in  all  vrisdom  and  prudence.'  Henii 
did  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  prudence  shine  forth,  to  reconcile  the 
mighty  amazing  difficulties  and  seeming  contrarieties,  real  contrarietiBi 
indeed,  if  he  had  not  some  way  intervened,  to  order  the  course  of  thingi) 
such  as  the  conflict  between  justice  and  mercy ; — that  the  one  nniat  be 
satisfied  in  such  a  way  as  the  other  might  be  gratified :  which  could 
never  have  had  its  pleasing  grateful  exercise  without  being  reconciled 
to  the  former.  And  that  this  should  be  brought  about  by  such  an  expe- 
dient, that  there  should  be  no  complaint  on  the  one  hand,  nor  oo  die 
other.  Herein  hath  the  wisdom  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  that  whereof 
the  crucified  Redeemer  or  Saviour  was  the  effected  object,  triumpbed 
over  all  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  all  the  contrivances  even  of 
devils,  by  that  death  of  his,  by  which  the  devil  purposed  the  last  defeat, 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  even  by  that  very  means,  it  is  brought  about  so  as  to  fill  bell 
with  horror,  and  heaven  and  earth  with  wonder."  {Howe^s  Posthumout 
Works.) 

"  Wisdom  in  the  treasure  of  its  incomprehensible  light,  devised  to  save 
man,  without  prejudice  to  the  perfections  of  God,  by  transferring  the 
punishment  to  a  Surety,  and  thus  to  punish  sin  as  required  by  jmtke, 
and  pardon  the  sinner  as  desured  by  mercy.^^  {Baies^s  Harmony.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Attributks  of  God.— ^roodfieMi 

Goodness,  when  considered  as  a  distinct  attribute  of  Grod^  is  not 
taken  in  the  sense  of  universal  rectitude,  but  signifies  benevoleneef  or  a 
disposition  to  communicate  happiness.  From  an  inward  principle  of 
good  will,  God  exerts  his  onmipotence  in  difiusing  happiness  through 
the  universe,  in  all  fitting  proportion,  according  to  the  difierent  capaci- 
ties  with  which  he  has  endowed  his  creatures,  and  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  most  perfect  wisdom.  ^  Thou  art  good^  and  doeti 
good, — The  Father  of  lights^from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect 
gifL — O  praise  the  Lord!  for  he  is  goodj  and  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever"  v 

This  view  of  the  Divine  character  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  in  it 
some  important  peculiarities,  too  oflen  overlooked,  but  which  give  to 
the  revelation  they  make  of  God,  a  singular  glory. 

Goodness  in  God  is  represented  as  goodness  of  nature ;  as  one  of  his 
essential  perfections,  and  not  as  an 'accidental  or  an  occasional  afiec- 
tion  ;  and  thus  he  is  set  infijiitely  above  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  those 
imaginary  creations  of  the  perverted  imaginations  of  corrupt  men, 
whose  benevolence  was  occasional,  limited,  and  apt  to  be  disturbed 
by  contrary  passions. 

Such  were  the  best  views  of  pagans ;  but  to  us  a  being  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent  character  is  manifested  as  our  Creator  and  Lord.  One  of  his 
appropriate  and  distinguisning  names,  as  proclaimed  by  himself,  signi- 
fies  *'  The  gracious  OnCy^^  and  imports  goodness  in  the  principle ;  and 
another,  ^  T?ie  all-sufficient  and  idUbountiful  pourer  forth  of  all  good ;" 
and  expresses  goodness  in  action.  Another  interesting  view  of  this 
attribute  is,  that  the  goodness  of  God  is  efficient  and  inexhaustible ;  it 
reaches  every  fit  case,  it  supplies  all  possible  want;  and  *^  endureth  for 
ever."  Hence  the  Talmudists  explain  nnf  Shaddai  in  Gen.  xvii,  1, 
by  ^  in  atemum  sufficiens  sum"  I  am  the  eternally  all-sufficient.  Like 
his  emblem,  the  sun,  which  sheds  his  rays  upon  the  surrounding  worlds, 
and  enlightens  and  cherishes  the  whole  creation  without  being  dimi- 
nished in  splendour,  he  imparts  without  being  exhausted,  and,  ever 
giving,  has  yet  infinitely  more  to  give. 

A  third  and  equally  important  representation  is,  that  he  takes  plea" 
sure  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence ;  that  "  he  delights  in  mercy."  It 
is  not  wrung  from  him  with  reluctance ;  it  is  not  stintedly  measured  out, 
it  is  not  coldly  imparted.  God  saw  the  works  he  had  made,  that  ^  they 
were  good"  with  an  evident  gratification  and  delight  in  what  he  had 
imparted  to  a  world  <*  full  of  his  goodness,"  and  into  which  sin  and 
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misery  had  not  entered.  *'  He  is  rich  to  all  that  call  upoo  him  ;- 
giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;— exceeding  abundantly  above  al 
that  we  can  ask  or  think."  It  is  under  these  views,  that  the  Scripdmi 
afford  so  much  encouragement  to  pra^CTf  and  lay  so  strong  a  gnmi 
for  that  absolute  trust  in  God,  which  they  enjmn  as  one  of  our  higM 
duties,  as  it  is  the  source  of  our  greatest  comfort. 

Another  illustration  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  which  is  also 
liar  to  the  Scriptures,  is,  that  nothing,  if  capable  of  happiness, 
immediately  from  his  forming  hands  without  being  placed  in 
stances  of  positive  felicity.  By  heathens,  acquainted  only  with  a  ftate 
of  things  in  which  much  misery  is  suffered,  this  view  of  the  Diviv 
goodness  could  not  he  taken.  Tliey  could  not  but  suppose  either  mo^ 
gods,  some  benevolent;  and  others,  and  the  greater  number,  of  ■ 
opposite  character ;  or  one,  in  whose  nature  no  small  proportioD  tf 
malevolence  was  intermixed  with  milder  sentiments.  The  Scriptoni^ 
on  the  contrary,  represent  misery  as  brought  into  the  world  by  the/al 
of  creatures ;  and  that  otherwise  it  had  never  entered.  When  Gd 
made  the  world,  he  made  it  good ;  when  he  made  man,  he  made  Un 
happy^  with  power  to  remain  so.  He  sows  good  seed  in  his  fieM,  vai 
if  tares  spring  up,  *'an  enemy  hath  done  this."  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  Finally,  the  Scriptures,  upon  this  lapse  of  man,  and  tke 
introduction  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  represent  God  as  establishing  ■ 
order  of  perfectly  sufficient  means  to  remedy  both.  One  of  his  nanei 
is  therefore  Ski3»  Goel,  •*  the  Redeemer,"  and  another,  n3T3,  Boxah, 
"  the  Restorer."  The  means  by  which  he  justifies  these  titles,  display 
his  goodness  with  such  peculiar  eminence,  that  they  are  called  "tk 
ricJies  of  his  graccy^*  and  sometimes  "  t?ie  riches  of  his  glory.*'  By  the 
incarnation  and  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  became  the 
<*  GoEL,"  the  kinsman,  and  "  Redeemer^*  of  mankind ;  he  bought  haxk 
and  ''  restored'*  the  forfeited  inheritance  of  happiness,  present  and  eter- 
nal,  into  the  human  family,  and  placed  it  again  within  the  reach  of 
every  human  being.  In  anticipation  of  this  propitiation,  the  first 
ofiender  was  forgiven  and  raised  to  eternal  life,  and  the  same  mercy 
has  been  promised  to  all  his  descendants.  No  man  perishes  finally  but 
by  his  own  refusal  of  the  mercy  of  his  God.  And  though  the  lestore- 
tion  of  individuals  is  not  at  once  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  iMtiiml 
evils  of  pain,  death,  &c ;  for  had  the  whole  race  of  man  accepted  tin 
offered  grace,  they  would  not,  in  this  present  state,  have  been  removed; 
yet  beyond  a  short  life  on  earth  these  evils  are  not  extended,  and,  evea 
in  this  life,  they  are  made  the  means  of  moral  ends,  tending  to  a  higher 
moral  perfection,  and  greater  happiness  in  another. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Divine  goodness  as  unfolded  in  the  Scrip 
tures ;  views  of  the  utmost  importance  in  an  inquiry  into  the  proofs  of 
this  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  are  afforded  bv  the  actoal 
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orcumstances  of  the  woild.  Independent  of  their  aid,  no  proper  etti- 
mate  can  be  taken  of  the  aim  of  evil,  which  actually  exists ;  nor  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  Divine  character.  On  these  subjects  there  have  been 
conflicting  opinionft;.  and  the  principal  reason  has  be«i,  that  many  per- 
sons on  both  aides,  those  who  have  impugned  the  goodness  of  Grod,  and 
those  who  have  defended  it  against  objections  taken  from  the  existence 
of  evil,  have  too  often  made  the  question  a  subject  of  pure  **  natural 
theology,"  and  have  therefore  necessarily  formed  their  conclusions  on  a 
partial  and  most  defective  view  of  the  case.  This  is  not  indeed  a  sub- 
ject for  natural  theology.  It  is  absurd  to  make  it  so ;  and  the  beat 
writers  have  either  been  pressed  with  the  insuperable  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  from  excluding  the  light  which  revelation  throws  upon  the 
atate  of  man  in  this  world,  and  his  connection  with  another ;  or,,  like 
Pdey,  they  have  burst  the  self-inflicted  restraints,  and  confessed  ^  that 
'  when  we  let  ia  religious  considerations,  we  let  in  light  upon  the  difficul- 
ties  of  nature." 

With  respect  to  the  illustrations  of  the  Divine  goodness  which  are 
presented  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  there  are  extremes  of 
c^inion  on  both  sides*  The  views  of  some  are  too  ^oomy,  and  shut 
out  much  of  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  benignity :  others  embrace  a 
system  of  Optimism,  and  exclude,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mnnifestationa 
of  the  Divine  justice  and  the  retributive  character  of  the  universal 
Governor.  The  Scriptures  enable  us  to  adjust  these  extremes,  and  to 
give  to  Grod  the  glory  of  an  absolute  goodness,  without  limiting  its  ten- 
derness by  severity,  or  diminishing  its  majesty  by  weakness. 

The  dBik  side  of  the  actual  state  of  the  world  and  of  man,  its  inha- 
bitant, has  often,  ft>r  insidious  purposes,  been  very  deeply  shadowed.— 
The  facts  alleged  may  indeed  be  generally  admitted.  The  globe,  as 
the  residence  of  man,  has  its  inconveniendes  and  podtive  evils ;  its 
variable,  and  often  pernicious  climates;  its  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
tempests,  and  inundations ;  its  sterility  in  some  places,  which  wean 
down  man  with  labour ;  its  exuberance  of  vegetable  and 'animal  life  in 
others,  which  generates,  disease  or  gives  birth  to  annoying  and  destruc- 
tive animals.  The  diseases  of  the  human  race  ;  their  short  life  and 
painful  dissolution ;  their  general  poverty ;  their  universal  suflerings  and 
caves ;  the  distractions  of  civil  society ;  oppressions,  frauds,  and  wrongs ; 
must  all  be  acknowledged.  To  these  may  be  added  the  suflerings  and 
death  of  animals,^  and  the  universal  war  carried  on  between  different 
creatures  throughout  the  earth.  This  enumeration  of  evils  might, 
indeed,  be  greatly  enlarged  without  exaggeration. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  view  to  be  taken.  It  most  be  combined  with 
others  equally  obvious ;  there  ace  lights  as  weU  as  shadows  in  the  scene, 
and  the  darkest  masaea  which  it  prooents  are  mingled  with  bright  and 
jgyoos  colours* 
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For,  as  Paley  has  obsenred,  «<  In  a  vast  plurality  of  iiiBtanG6B,  m 
whidi  contrivance  is  perceivedy  the  design  of  the  contrivaDce  ii 

**  When  God  created  the  human  species,  either  he  wished  their  kf- 
pinessy  or  he  wished  their  misery,  or  he  was  indifierent  and  unconoened 
about  either. 

**  If  he  had  wi^ed  our  misery,  he  might  have  made  sure  of  his  pur- 
pose, by  forming  our  senses  to  be  so  many  sores  and  pams  to  us,  asthef 
are  now  instruments  of  gratification  and  enjoyment :  or  by  placng  ■ 
amidst  objects  so  ill  suited  to  our  perceptions  as  to  have  c<mtiniialf 
ofiended  us,  instead  of  ministering  to  our  refreshment  and  delight  He 
might  have  made,  for  example,  every  thing  we  tasted,  bitter ;  every  tliiif 
we  saw,  loathsome ;  every  thing  we  touched,  a  sting ;  every  smefl,  i 
stench ;  and  every  sound,  a  discord. 

<<  If  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness  or  misery,  we  mot 
unpute  to  our  good  fortune,  (as  all  design  by  this  supposition  is  exclude^) 
both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  supply  ol 
external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it. 

^  But  either  ot  these,  and  still  more  both  of  them,  being  too  modi  to 
be  attributed  to  accident,  nothing  remains  but  the  first  supposition,  tfait 
God,  when  he  created  the  human  species,  wished  their  happiness ;  ui 
made  for  them  the  provision  which  he  has  made,  with  that  view  and  fbr 
that  purpose. 

*<The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  different  terms,  thus:— * 
Contrivance  proves  design ;  and  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  con- 
trivance indicates  the  disposition  of  the  designer.  The  world  aboondi 
with  contrivances;  and  all  the  contrivances  which  we  are  acquainted 
with,  are  directed  to  beneficial  purposes.  Evil  no  doubt  exists,  bat 
is  never,  that  we  can  perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are 
contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache ;  their  aching  now  and  then  is  incidental  lo 
the  contrivance,  perhaps  inseparable  from  it ;  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it 
be  called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance ;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it.^- 
This  is  a  distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  In 
describing  implements  of  husbandry,  you  would  hardly  say  of  the  sickle, 
that  it  is  made  to  cut  the  reaper's  hand,  though,  from  the  construction 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this  mischief  oflen  fbUows. 
But  if  you  had  occasion  to  describe  instruments  of  torture  or  executioo, 
this  engine,  you  would  say,  is  to  extend  the  sinews ;  this  to  dislocats 
the  joints ;  this  to  break  the  bones  ;  this  to  scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Here  pain  and  misery  are  the  very  objects  of  the  contrivance.  Now, 
nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  We  nevei 
discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about  an  evil  purpose.  No 
anatomist  ever  discovered  a  system  of  organization  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  pain  and  disease ;  or,  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
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•ver  said,  this  k  to  irritate ;  this  to  inflame ;  thie  doot  is  to  eonvey  the 
grarel  to  the  kidneys ;  this  gland  to  secrete  the  hnmoar  which  forms 
the  gout  If  by  diance  he  come  at  a  part  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
nse,  the  most  he  can  say  is,  that  if  is  useless :  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  it  is  pat  there  to  incomooode,  to  annoy,  or  to  torment.^  (JVoftiraZ 
Theology.) 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  are  those  of  venomous  animals,  and  of 
an'mals  preying  upon  one  another ;  on  the  first  of  which  it  has  been 
remaricedy  not  only  that  the  number  of  venomous  creatures  is  few,  hot 
that  ''the  animal  itself  being  regarded,  the  faculty  complained  of  is 
good ;  being  conducive,  in  ail  cases,  to  the  defence  of  the  animal ;  in 
some  cases,  to  the  subduing  of  its  prey ;  and  in  some  probably  to  the 
killing  of  it,  when  caught,  by  a  mortal  wound  inflicted  in  the  passage  to 
the  stomach,  which  may  be  no  less  merciful  to  the  victim,  than  salutary 
to  die  devourer.  In  the  viper,  for  instance,  the  poisonous  fang  may  do 
that  which,  in  other  animals  of  prey,  is  done  by  the  crash  of  the  teeth. 
Frogs  and  mice  might  be  swallowed  alive  without  it. 

'''Rie  second  case,  namely,  that  of  animals  devouring  one  another, 
fornishes  a  consideration  of  much  larger  extent.  To  judge  whether,  as 
a  general  provision,  this  can  be  deemed  an  evil,  even  so  far  as  we  under* 
stand  its  consequences,  which  probably  is  a  partial  understanding,  the 
ibUowing  reflections  are  fit  to  be  attended  to : — 

**  1 .  Immortality  upon  this  earth  is  out  of  the  question.  Without  death 
there  could  be  no  generation,  no  parental  relation,  that  is,  as  things  are 
constituted,  no  animal  happiness.  The  particular  duration  of  life, 
assigned  to  difierent  animals,  can  form  no  part  of  the  objection ;  because 
whatever  that  duration  be,  while  it  remains  finite  and  limited,  it  may 
always  be  asked,  why  is  it  no  longer  ?  The  natural  age  of  difierent 
animals  varies  from  a  single  day  to  a  century  of  years.  No  account 
can  be  given  of  this ;  nor  could  any  be  given,  whatever  other  proportion 
of  life  had  obtained  among  them. 

*The  term,  then,  of  life  in  difierent  animak,  being  the  same  as  it  is, 
he  question  is,  what  mode  of  taking  it  away  is  the  best  even  for  the 
animal  itself. 

**  Now,  according  to  the  established  order  of  nature,  (which  we  must 
suppose  to  prevail,  or  we  cannot  reason  at  all  upon  the  subject,)  the 
three  methods  by  which  life  is  usually  put  an  end  to,  are  acute  diseases, 
decay,  and  violence.  The  simple  and  natural  life  of  brutes  is  not  ofien 
visited  by  acute  distempers ;  nor  could  it  be  deemed  an  improvement 
of  their  lot  if  they  were.  Let  it  be  considered,  therefore,  in  what  a 
condition  of  sufiering  and  misery  a  brute  animal  is  placed,  which  is 
left  to  perish  by  decay.  In  human  sickness  or  infirmity,  there  is  the 
asnistance  of  man's  rational  fellow  creatures,  if  not  to  alleviate  his 
jpabiB,  at  least  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  his 
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own  activity.  A  brute,  in  his  wild  and  natural  state,  does  every  thii| 
for  himself.  When  his  strength,  therefore,  or  his  q>eed,  or  his  liinli^ 
or  his  senses  fail  him,  he  is  delivered  over  either  to  absolute  famins,  oc 
to  the  protracted  wretchedness  of  a  life  slowly  wasted  by  scarcity  of 
food.  Is  it  then  to  see  the  world  611ed  with  drooping,  superannoalei 
half-starved,  helpless,  and  unhelped  animals,  that  you  would  alter  lb 
present  system  of  pursuit  and  prey  ? 

**  2.  This  system  is  also  to  them  the  spring  of  motioa  aod  activi^  ot 
both  sides.  The  pursuit  of  its  prey  forms  the  employment,  and  appeui 
to  constitute  the  pleasure,  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  animal  cre^ 
tion.  The  using  of  the  means  of  defence  or  fli^^t,  or  precautioib 
forms  also  the  business  of  another  part.  And  even  of  this  latter  tiAi 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  happiness  is  much  molested  hj 
their  fears.  Their  danger  exists  continually ;  and  in  some  cases  they 
seem  to  be  so  far  sensible  of  it  as  to  provide  in  the  best  manner  tbef 
can  against  it :  but  it  is  only  when  the  attack  is  actually  made  apoi 
them  that  they  appear  to  suffer  from  iL  To  contemplate  the  insecmilj 
of  their  condition  with  anxiety  and  dread,  requires  a  degree  of  reOee* 
tion,  which  (happily  for  themselves)  they  do  not  possess.  A  hare,  ml^ 
withstanding  the  number  of  its  dangers  and  its  enemies,  is  as  plajffiilu 
animal  as  any  other." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  to  animals,  there  is  still  much  happisiM. 

<*The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  t 
spring  noon  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  tum  my  eyes,  mj- 
riads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  '  Hie  insect  youth  are  on  tbe 
wing.'  Swarms  of  new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air. 
Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity, 
their  continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  tc^fy  their  joy  and 
the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately-discovered  Acuities.  A  bee 
among  the  flowers,  in  spring,  is  one.of  the  cheerfullest  objects  that  can  be 
looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy  and  so 
pleased ;  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason 
of  the  animal  being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted 
than  we  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  insect  tribe  it  is 
probable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  employments,  and,  under 
every  variety  of  constitution,  gratified,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by 
the  offices  which  the  author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them.  Bui 
the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect 
Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking  their  juices,  and 
stantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
Out  that  this  is  a  state  of  gratification.  What  else  should  fix  then  io 
dose  to  the  operation,  and  so  long  ?  Other  species  are  running  abool 
with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions  which  carries  with  it  every  muk  of 
plenmire.    Large  patches  of  ground  are  sometinies  half  coTerad  with 
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theae  brisk  and  sprightly  natures.  If  we  ]<n^  to  what  the  waters  pro- 
duce, shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers,  of  UtMBt 
and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  so  happy  that  they  know  not  what  to 
do  with  themselves.  Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of 
the  water,  their  frolics  in  it,  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times  with 
equal  attention  and  amusement,)  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of 
^irits,  and  are  simply  the  efiects  of  that  excess. 

**  At  this  moment,  in  every  given  moment  of  time,  how  many  myriads  of 
animals  arc  eating  their  food,  gratifying  their  appetites,  ruminating  in  their 
holes,  accomplishing  their  wishes,  pursuing  their  pleasures,  taking  their 
pastimes  !  In  each  individual  how  many  things  must  go  right  for  it  to  be 
at  ease ;  yet  how  large  a  proportion  out  of  every  species  are  so  in  every 
assignable  instant !  Throughout  the  whole  of  life,  as  it  is  difiused  in 
nature,  and  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  looking  to  the  average 
>of  sensations,  the  plurality  and  the  preponderancy  is  in  favour  of 
happiness  by  a  vast  excess.  In  our  own  species,  in  which  perhaps  the 
assertion  may  be  more  questionable  than  in  any  other,  the  prepollency 
of  good  over  evil,  of  health  for  example,  and  ease,  over  pain  and  distress^ 
is  evinced  by  the  very  notice  which  calamities  excite.  What  inquiries 
does  the  sickness  of  our  friends  produce  !  What  conversation  their  mis- 
fortunes !  Tliis  shows  that  the  common  course  of  things  is  in  fiivour  of 
happiness ;  that  happiness  is  the  rule,  misery  the  exception.  Were  the 
order  reversed,  our  attention  would  be  called  to  examples  of  health  and 
competency  instead  of  disease  and  want."  (Palet/*s  Natural  Theology.) 

Various  alleviations  of  positive  evils,  and  their  being  connected  with 
beneficial  ends,  are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Pain  teaches 
vigilance  and  caution,  and  renders  its  remission  in  a  state  of  health  a 
source  of  higher  enjoyment.  For  numerous  diseases  also,  remedies  are, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  blessing  upon  the  resecurches  of  man, 
established.  The  process  of  mortal  diseases  has  the  efiect  of  mitigating 
the  natural  horror  we  have  of  death.  Sorrows  and  separations  are 
smoothed  by  time.  The  necessity  of  labour  obliges  us  to  occupy  time 
usefully,  which  is  both  a  source  of  enjo3rment,  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing much  mischief  in  a  world  of  corrupt  and  ill-inclined  men ;  andfamu 
Haritywad  habit  render  many  circumstances  and  mconveniences  tolerable, 
which,  at  first  sight,  we  conceive  to  be  necessarily  the  sources  of  wretch- 
edness. In  all  this,  there  is  surely  an  ample  proof  and  an  adorable 
display  of  the  Divine  benevolence. 

In  considering  the  actual  existence  of  evils  in  the  worid,  as  it  afiects 
the  question  of  the  goodness  of  God,  we  must  also  make  a  distinction 
between  those  evils  which  arc  self  inflicted,  and  those  which  are  inevit- 
able. The  question  of  the  reconcilableness  of  the  permission  of  evil 
with  the  goodness  of  God,  will  be  distmctly  considered ;  but  waiviqg 
this  for  the  moment,  nothing  can  bs  more  obvistts  than  that  man  hisn. 
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lake  woiAd  be  in  consequence  formed.  These  memorials  of  the  'i^wniiMw 
of  that  element  which  had  recently  been  so  destructiye,  remain  ako  ai 
memorials  of  the  mercy  of  the  Restorer  of  nature  ;  and  by  their  ovi 
lifiog  splendours,  and  by  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  their  bouoda* 
hes,  are  the  most  exquisite  ornaments  of  the  scenes  in  which  we  dweO. 
**  Would  you  receive  and  cherish  a  strong  impression  of  the  extent  of 
the  mercy  di^layed  in  the  renewal  of  the  face  of  the  earth  7    Would 
you  endeavour  to  render  justice  to  the  subject  ?    Contemplate  the  nam. 
her  of  the  diversified  effects  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  which  hife 
been  wrought,  arranged,  and  harmonized  by  the  Divine  benignity  throogli 
the  agency  of  the  retiring  deluge  :  and  combine  in  your  survey  of  tim 
the  two  connected  characteristics,  utility  and  beauty ;  utility  to  meet 
the  necessities  and  multiply  the  comforts  of  man ;   beauty  gracioudj 
superadded  to  cheer  his  eye  and  delight  his  heart,  with  which  the 
general  aspect  of  nature  is  impressed.    Observe  the  mountains,  of  eveij 
form  and  of  every  elevation.     See  them  now  rising  in  bold  acclivities; 
now  accumulated  in  a  succession  of  gracefully  sweeping  ascents ;  oov 
towering  in  rugged  precipices ;  now  rearing  above  the  clouds  their  spiij 
pinnacles  glittering  with  perpetual  snow.     View  their  sides  now  daik* 
ened  with  imbounded  foriests  ;  now  spreading  to  the  sun  their  ample 
slopes  covered  with  herbage,  the  summer  resorts  of  the  flocks  and  the 
herds  of  subjacent  regions ;  now  scooped  into  sheltered  concavitiee; 
now  enclosing  within  their  ranges  glens  green  as  the  emerald,  and 
watered  by  streams  pellucid  and  sparkling  as  crystal.     Pursue  these 
glens  as  they  unite  and  enlarge  themselves ;   mark  their  rivulets  unitiog 
and  enlarging  themselves  also ;  until  the  glen  becomes  a  valley,  and  the 
valley  expands  into  a  rich  vale  or  a  spacious  plain,  each  varied  and 
bounded  by  hills,  and  knolls,  and  gentle  uplands,  in  some  parts  chiefly 
adapted  for  pasturage,  in  others  for  the  plough ;  each  intersected  aod 
refreshed  by  rivers  flowing  onward  from  country  to  country,  and  with 
streams  continually  augmented  by  collateral  accessions,  until  they  are 
finally  lost  in  the  ocean.     There  new  modes  of  beauty  are  awaiting  the 
beholder ;  winding  shores,  bold  capes,  rugged  promontories,  deeply  in- 
dented bays,  harbours  penetrating  far  inland  and  protected  from  eveiy 
blast.   But  in  these  vast  and  magnificent  features  of  nature,  the  gracious 
Author  of  all  things  has  not  exhausted  the  attractions  with  which  be 
purposed  to  decorate  inanimate  objects.     He  pours  forth  beauties  in 
detail,  and  with  unsparing  prodigality  of  munificence,  and  for  whatever 
•ther  reas  >ns,  for  human  gratification  also,  on  the  several  portions,  how- 
ever  inconsiderable,  of  which  the  larger  component  parts  of  the  splendid 
whole  consist :  on  the  rock,  on  the  fractured  stone,  on  the  thicket,  on 
the  single  tree,  on  the  bush,  on  the  mossy  bank,  on  the  plant,  on  the 
flower,  on  the  leaf.     Of  all  these  works  of  his  wondrous  hand,  be  is 
continually  vaiying  and  enhancing  the  attractions  by  the  diversified 
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modes  and  acceMiocw  of  beairty  wkh  which  he  invealB  them,  by  the 
aHeratioas  of  aeaaons,  by  the  ooundeaa  and  rapid  changes  of  tight  and 
Aade,  by  the  characteristic  eSecta  of  the  rising,  the  meridian,  the  setting 
sun,  by  the  sabdued  glow  of  twilight,  by  the  soft  radiance  of  the  moon ; 
and  by  the  hues,  the  actions,  and  the  music  of  the  animal  tribes  with 
which  they  are  peopled." 

The  human  frame  supplies  another  illustration  :— 

**  Consider  the  human  frame,  naked  against  the  elements,  instantly 
susceptible  of  every  external  impression ;  relatively  weak,  unarmed ; 
during  infancy  totally  helpless ;  helpless  again  in  old  age ;  occupying 
a  k»g  period  in  its  progress  of  growth  to  its  destined  size  and  strength ; 
ungiiled  with  swiAness  to  escape  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest ;  incapaUe^ 
when  overtaken,  of  resisting  him ;  requiring  daily  supplies  of  (bod,  and 
of  beverage,  not  merely  that  sense  may  not  be  ungratified,  not  merely 
that  vigour  may  not  decline,  but  that  closely  impending  destruction  may 
he  delayed.  For  what  state  does  such  a  frame  appear  characteristically 
fitted  1  For  what  state  does  it  appear  to  have  been  originally  designed  7 
For  a  state  of  innocence  and  security ;  for  a  paradisiacal  state ;  for  a 
state  in  which  all  elements  were  genial,  all  external  impressions  in* 
noxious ;  a  state  in  which  relative  strength  was  imimportant,  arms  were 
needless ;  in  which  to  be  helpless  was  not  to  be  insecure ;  in  which  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forest  did  not  exist,  or  existed  without  hostility  to  man ; 
a  stHte  in  which  food  and  beverage  were  either  not  precarious,  or  not 
habitually  and  speedily  indispensable.  Represent  to  yourself  man  as 
innocent,  and  in  consequent  possession  of  the  unclouded  favour  of  his 
God ;  and  then  consider  whether  it  be  probable,  that  a  frame  thus 
adapted  to  a  paradisiacal  state,  thus  designated  by  characteristical  indi. 
cations  as  originally  formed  for  a  paradisiacal  state,  would  have  been 
selecte(>for  the  world  in  which  we  Uve.  Turn  to  the  contrary  repre* 
sentation  ;  a  representation  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  the  pupil  of  natural  theology  constrained,  by  other  irresistible  testi- 
monies  which  she  has  produced,  to  allow :  regard  man  as  having  for- 
feited, by  transgression,  the  Divme  favour,  and  as  placed  by  his  God, 
with  a  view  to  ultimate  possibilities  of  mercy  and  restoration,  in  a  situ- 
ation  which,  amidst  tokens  and  means  of  grace,  is  at  present  to  partake 
of  a  penal  character.  For  such  a  situation  ;  for  residence  on  the  exist. 
ing  earth  as  the  appointed  scene  of  discipline  at  once  merciful,  moral, 
and  penal ;  what  frame  could  be  more  wisely  calcolated  7  What  frame 
eoold  be  more  happily  adjusted  to  receive,  and  to  convey,  and  to  aid, 
and  to  continue  the  impressions,  which  if  mercy  and  restoration  are  to 
be  attained,  must  antecedently  be  wrought  into  the  mind  ?  Is  not  such  a 
frame,  in  such  a  worid,  a  hving  and  a  faithful  witness,  a  constant  and  an 
energetic  remembrancer,  to  natural  reason,  that  man  was  created  holy ; 
that  he  fell  from  obedience ;  that  hb  existence  was  continued  for  purposes 
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dbpeneetioQ  beaiing  the  comfained  maiki  of  attaimfale  grace,  anlABec 
peoal  discipliiie?  Is  not  such  a  frames  io  aiieh  a  world,  a  preparil'iiayiwi 
the  feceptioo,  and  a  collateral  eyideoce  to  the  truth,  of  QiristiaiiityrlUlei 

The  occupations  of  man  furnish  other  instanceit : —  I    *^ 

**  One  of  his  most  general  and  noost  prominent  occopatiofw  will  neoitbe 
sarily  be  the  cultivatioa  of  the  ground.  As  the  products  drawn  fiHiie< 
the  soii  form  the  basis,  not  only  of  human  subsistence,  but  of  the  weilMtbe 
which  expands  itself  in  the  external  comfcurts  and  omameots  of  aodlve 
life ;  we  should  expect  that,  under  a  dispensation  comprehending  idbh  a 
and  purposes  of  mercy,  the  rewards  of  agriculture  would  be  fi>und  anaa  ili 
the  least  uncertain  and  the  most  liberal  of  the  recompenaesi,  which  Bal  n! 
▼idence  holds  forth  to  exertion.  Experience  confirms  the  expectatii^l  a 
and  attests  that  man  is  not  rejected  of  his  Creator.  Tet  how  great,  bul  i 
continual  is  the  toil  annexed  to  the  efiecti?e  culture  of  the  earth !  Hii|  i 
Constant  the  anxiety,  lest  redundant  moisture  should  corrupt  the  imII  ' 
under  the  clod ;  or  grubs  and  worms  gnaw  the  root  of  the  rising  fkd\  I 
or  reptiles  and  insects  devour  the  blade ;  or  mildew  blast  the  stalk ;  n  I 
ungenial  seasons  destroy  the  harvest !  How  fi^equently,  from  these,  mi  I 
other  causes,  are  the  unceasing  labours,  and  the  promising  hopes  of  lla  I 
hiwhandmnn  terminated  iu  bitter  disappointment !  Agriculture  wears  oo^  I 
in  this  our  planet,  the  characteristics  of  an  occupation  arranged  for  tt  I 
innocent  and  a  fully  favoured  race.  It  displays  to  the  eye  of  natonl  I 
theology  traces  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  first  cultivator,  da  I 
representative  of  all  who  were  to  succeed :  *  Cursed  is  the  ground  fa  1 
thy  sake.  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.  In  sor*  I 
row  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  ftoi 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  It  bears,  in  its  toils  and  in  its  soUcitudes,  plaii 
indications  that  man  is  a  sinner.  % 

'*  Observations,  in  substance  corresponding  with  those  which  hate 
been  stated  respecting  tillage,  might  be  adduced  concerning  the  care  of 
flocks  and  herds.  The  return  for  labour  in  this  branch  of  employmeol 
is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  sufficient,  as  in  agriculture,  both  to 
excite  and  sustain  exertion,  and  to  intimate  the  merciful  benignity  with 
which  the  Deity  looks  upon  mankind.  But  the  fatiguing  superintend- 
ence, the  watchful  anxiety,  the  risks  of  loss  by  disease,  by  casualties, 
by  malicious  injury  and  depredation,  and,  in  many  countries,  by  the 
inroads  of  wild  beasts,  conspire  in  their  amount  to  enforce  the  tnidi 
which  has  been  inculcated.  They  inscribe  the  page  of  natural  theology 
with  the  Scriptural  denunciation :  that  the  labour  and  the  pain  assigned 
to  man  are  consequences  of  transgression. 

'*  Another  of  the  principal  occupations  of  man  consists  in  the  extrac 
tion  of  the  mineral  contents  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the 
metals  into  the  states  and  the  forms  requisite  for  use.    On  the  toil,  the 
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^'baomeDeasy  and  the  dangen  attandant  cm  theaa  nodaa  of  life,  k  h 
^neceasary  to  enlai^ge.     They  have  been  diacuaaad ;  and  have  been 
»wn  to  be  deeply  atamped  with  a  penal  character  appropiiale  4o  a 
Len  and  guilty  race. 

"  Another  and  a  very  comprehensive  range  of  employment  coosiBta  in 
fabrication  of  manufactures.  These,  in  correspondence  with  the 
necessities,  the  reasonable  desires,  the  self  indulgence,  the  ingenuity, 
^tftie  caprices,  and  the  luxury  of  individuals,  are  diversified  beyond  enu. 
■•sieration.  But  it  may  be  affirmed  generaUy  concerning  manufactures 
ffin  extensive  demand,  that,  in  common  with  the  occupations  which  have 
ttaJieady  been  examined,  they  impose  a  pressure  of  labour,  an  amount  of 
ia  Mlicitude,  and  a  risk  of  disappointment,  such  as  we  cannot  represent  to 

■  ourselves  as  probable  in  the  case  of  beings  holy  in  their  nature,  and 

■  tiioroughly  approved  by  their  God.  The  tendency  also  of  such  manu. 
1  fiietures  is  to  draw  together  numerous  operators  within  a  small  com* 
ii  pass ;  to  crowd  them  into  close  workshops  and  inadequate  habitations ; 
a  to  injure  their  health  by  contaminated  air,  and  their  morals  by  conta- 
k   gious  society. 

t  ^  Another  line  of  exertion  is  constituted  by  trade,  subdivided  mto  its 
two  branches,  domestic  traffic  and  foreign  conunerce.  Both,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  permitted  in  common  with  the  modes  of  occu. 
pation  already  named  to  anticipate,  on  the  whole,  by  the  appointment  of 
Providence,  such  a  recompense  as  proves  adequate  to  the  ordmary  ex« 
citement  of  industry,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  moderate  comforts  of 
life ;  are  mariced  with  the  penal  impress  of  toil,  anxiety,  and  disappoint- 
roent.  Natural  theology  still  reads  the  sentence,  '  In  the  sweat  of  Hhy 
face,  in  sorrow,  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  Vigilance  is  frustrated  by  the 
carelessness  of  associates,  or  profit  intercepted  by  their  iniquity.  Up« 
rightnesB  in  the  dealer  becomes  the  prey  of  firaud  in  the  customer.  The 
ship  is  wrecked  on  a  distant  shore,  or  sinks  with  the  cargo,  and  with  the 
merchant  in  the  ocean."  (Testimony  of  Nature^  4*^.) 

Numerous  other  examples  are  furnished  by  the  author,  and  might  be 
easily  enlarged,  so  abundant  is  the  evidence ;  and  the  whole  directly 
connects  itself  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  voluntary 
goodness  of  God  is  not  impugned  by  the  various  evils  which  exist  in  the 
world,  for  we  see  them  accounted  for  by  the  actual  corrupt  state  of  man, 
aftd  by  a  righteous  administration,  by  which  goodness  must  be  controlled 
to  be  an  attribute  worthy  of  God.  It  would  otherwise  be  weakness,  a 
blind  passion,  and  not  a  wisely-regulated  afiection.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  clearly  no  reason  for  resorting  to  notions  of  necessity,  and  defects 
in  the  essential  nature  of  created  things,  to  prove  that  God  is  good ;  or, 
in  other  words,  according  to  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  as  good  as  the 
stubbornness  of  matter,  and  the  necessity  that  vice  and  misery  should 
exist,  would  allow.     His  goodness  is  limited  by  morale  not  by  physical 
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raesonsy  but  still,  consideriDg  the  globe  as  the  leadenee  of  a  faUeo  nd 
perverse  race,  that  glorious  attribute  is  heightened  in  its  lustre  by  Ikii 
very  circumstaDce ;  it  arrays  itsdf  before  us  in  all  its  afiecting  attribaM 
of  mercy,  pity,  long  suffering,  mitigation,  and  remission.  It  is  goodoM 
poured  forth  in  the  richest  liberality,  where  moral  order  permits  its  oa- 
restrained  flow ;  and  it  is  never  withheld  but  where  the  general  beoeit 
demands  it.  Penal  acts  never  go  beyond  the  rigid  necessity  of  the  caas; 
acts  of  mercy  rise  infinitely  above  all  deserL 

The  above  observations  all  suppose  moral  evil  actually  in  the  woiy, 
and  infecting  the  whole  human  race ;  but  the  origin  ofeuU  requires  din* 
tinct  consideration.  How  did  moral  evil  arise,  and  how  is  this  eircua- 
stance  compatible  with  the  Divine  goodness  ?  However  these  qtiesliosi 
may  be  answered,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  the  answer  AoM 
leave  some  difficulties  in  full  force,  they  do  not  press  exclusively  upas 
the  Scriptures.  Independent  of  the  Bible,  the  &ct  is,  that  evil  eziilB; 
and  the  Theist  who  admits  the  existence  of  a  God  of  infinite  goodoea^ 
has  as  large  a  share  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  fiicts  and  principfei 
on  this  subject  as  the  Christian,  but  with  no  advantage  from  that  histaqf 
of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  which  is  contained  in  the  writ, 
ings  of  Moses,  and  none  from  those  alleviating  views  which  are  afibrdei 
by  the  doctnne  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  the  source  of  evil,  the  following  are  the  leading  opinions  wbicb 
have  been  held.  Neeessiiy^  ariang  out  of  the  nature  of  things ;  the 
Mmichaan  principle  of  duality,  or  the  existence  of  a  good  and  an  evfl 
Deity ;  the  doctrine  that  Grod  is  the  efficient  cause  or  author  of  sin;  and 
finally,  that  evil  is  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  the  moral  freedtm  wik 
which  rational  and  accountable  creatures  are  endowed.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  as  the  necessity  meant  is  independent  of  God,  it  refutes  itseUl 
For  if  all  creatures  are  under  the  influence  of  this  necessity,  and  tbey 
must  be  under  it  if  it  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  things  itself^  no  virtue 
could  now  exist :  from  the  moment  of  creation  the  deteriorating  prin- 
cifde  must  begin  its  operation,  and  go  on  until  all  good  is  extinguished. 
Nor  could  there  be  any  return  from  vice  to  virtue,  since  the  nature  ^ 
things  would  on  that  supposition  be  counteracted,  which  is  impossible. 

The  second  is  scarcely  worth  notice,  since  no  one  now  advocates  it 
This  heresy,  which  prevailed  in  several  parts  of  the  Christian  worid 
from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  a  modifiou 
tion  of  the  ancient  Magian  doctrine  superadded  to  some  of  the  tenets  of 
Christianity.  Its  leading  principle  was,  that  our  souls  were  made  \f<f 
the  good  principle,  and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one ;  these  two  principles 
being,  according  to  Manx,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  co-etemal  and  inde* 
pendent  of  each  other.  These  notions  were  supposed  to  aflbrd  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  on  that  account  were  zealously 
propagated.     It  was,  however,  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  thif 
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scheme,  that  it  left  the  difficulty  without  any  alleviation  at  all ;  fcnr  <<  it 
ii  just  as  repugnant  to  infinite  goodiiess  to  create  what  it  foresaw  wouM 
be  spoiled  by  anoter,  as  to  create  what  would  be  spoiled  by  the  consti- 
tution  of  its  nature."  {King^s  Origin  of  EM.) 

The  dogma  whidi  makes  God  himself  the  efficient  cause,  or  author 
of  sin,  is  direct  blasphemy,  and  it  is  one  of  those  culpable  extravagances 
into  which  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  by  a  blind  attachment  to  some 
favourite  theory*  Thb  notion  is  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
nx)st  unguarded  advocates  of  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis,  though  now 
generally  abandoned  by  the  writers  of  that  school.  A  modem  defender 
of  Calvinism  thus  puts  in  his  disclaimer,  '<  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin. 
A  Calvinist  who  says  so  I  regard  as  Judas,  and  will  have  no  communion 
with  him."  (4)  The  general  abandonment  of  this  notion,  so  offensive 
and  blamable,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  its  refutation.  If 
refutation  were  required  it  would  be  found  in  this,  that  the  first  pair  who 
sinned  were  subjected  to  punishment  for,  and  on  account  of  sin ;  which 
they  could  not  in  justice  have  been,  had  not  their  crime  been  chargeable 
upon  themselves. 

The  last  opinion,  and  that  which  has  been  generally  received  by 
theologians,  is,  that  moral  evil  is  the  result  of  a  voluntary  abuse  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  rational  and  moral  agoits ;  and  that,  as  to  the 
human  race,  the  first  pair  sinned  by  choice,  when  the  power  to  have 
remained  innocent  remained  with  them.  *^  Why  is  there  «m  in  the 
world  ?    Because  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  because  he  is 

(4)  ScotVs  Remark9  on  the  Refutation  of  Calvinism, — Few  have  been  so  dar- 
ingr,  except  the  grosser  Antinomians  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  elder 
Calvinists,  though  they  often  made  fearful  approaches  in  their  writings  to  this 
blasphemy,  ]ret  did  not,  openly  and  directly^  charge  God  with  being  the  author 
of  sin.  This  Aiminius,  with  great  candour,  acknowledges;  bat  gives  them  a 
friendly  admonition,  to  renounce  a  doctrine  from  which  this  aspersion  upon  the 
Divine  character  may,  by  a  good  consequence^  be  deduced :  a  caution  not  uncalled 
for  in  the  present  day.  **  Inter  omnes  blasphemias  qusB  Deo  impingi  possunt, 
omnium  est  gravissima  qua  author  peccati  statuitur  Deus :  qus  ipsa  non  parum 
exaggeratur,  si  addatur  Deum  idcirco  authorem  esse  peccati  k  crcatura  commissi, 
nt  creaturam  in  sternum  exitium,  quod  illi  jam  antd  citra  respectum  peccati 
destinaverat,  damnaret  et  deduceret :  sic  enim  futrit  causa  injustituB  hominit 
ut  ipsi  stemam  miseriam  adferre  posset.  Hanc  blasphemiam  nemo  Deo,  quern 
bonum  concipit,  iropinget :  quare  ctiam  M anichsi,  pessimi  hsereticorum,  quum 
causam  mail  bono  Deo  adscribere  vererentur,  alium  Deum  et  aliud  principium 
■tatnerunt,  cni  mali  causam  deputarent.  Qua  de  causa,  nee  ullis  Doctoribns 
fsfbrmaturum  Ecclesiarum  jure  impingi  potest,  quod  Deum  authorem  peccati  sta* 
ttumt  exprofesso  ;  imo  verissimum  est  illos  expresse  id  negare,  et  illam  calumniam 
contra  alios  cgregrid  confutasse.  ^ttamen  fieri  potest^  ut  qvis  ex  ignorantia 
aliquod  doceat,  ex  quo  bona  consequentia  deducaiUTf  Deum  per  illam  doctrinam 
statui  authorem  peccati.  Hoc  si  fiat,  tum  quidem  istius  doctrinoB  professoribus, 
non  est  impingendum  qiutd  Deum  authorem  peccati  faeianty  sed  tantum  monendi 
at  dootrinam  istam,  unde  id  bonn  coBfleqaentia  dedocttur,  deserant  et  abjidant." 
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not  mere  matter,  a  clod  of  earth,  a  lump  of  clay,  without  sense  or  ondBr. 
standing,  but  a  spirit  like  his  Creator ;  a  being  endued  not  only  will 
sense  and  understanding,  but  also  with  a  will  exerting  itself  in  Jdnam 
affections.  To  crown  all  the  rest,  he  was  endued  with  liberty,  a  pom 
of  directing  his  own  affections  and  actions,  a  capacity  of  determimDg 
himself,  or  of  choosing  good  and  evil.  Indeed,  had  not  man  bea 
endued  with  this,  all  the  rest  would  have  been  of  no  use.  Had  he  ml 
been  a  free,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  being,  his  understandiiig  would  hafe 
been  as  incapable  of  holiness,  or  any  kind  of  virtue,  as  a  tree  or  a  block 
of  marble.  And  having  this  power,  a  power  of  choosing  good  and  etil, 
he  chose  the  latter,  he  chose  evil.  Thus  *  sin  entered  into  the  worid." 
{Wesley^s  Sermons.) 

This  account  unquestionably  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  &ct  of  d» 
&11  and  corruption  of  man.  Like  every  thing  else  in  its  kind,  he  wv 
pronounced  '<  very  good ;"  he  was  placed  under  a  law  of  obedieBoe^ 
which,  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  to  observe  it,  would  have  beeo  ab- 
surd ;  and  that  he  had  also  the  power  to  violate  it,  is  equally  deorfimn 
the  prohibition  under  which  he  was  laid,  and  its  accompanying  penky. 
The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  <*  God  made  man  upright,"  with  power 
to  remain  so,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  sin  and  falL 

Nor  was  this  liberty  to  sin  inconsistent  with  that  perfect  purity  and 
moral  perfection  with  which  he  was  endowed  at  his  creation.  Many 
extravagant  descriptions  have  been  indulged  in  by  some  divines  as  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  the  nature  of  the  first  mail, 
which  if  admitted  to  the  full  extent,  would  render  it  difficult  to  concei?e 
how  he  could  possibly  have  fallen  by  any  temptations  which  his  circum- 
stances allowed,  or  indeed  how,  in  his  case,  temptation  could  at  all  eidsL 
His  state  was  high  and  glorious,  but  it  was  still  a  state  not  of  reward 
but  of  trials  and  his  endowments  and  perfections  were  therefore  suited 
to  it.  It  is,  indeed,  perhaps  going  much  too  far  to  state,  that  all  created 
rational  beings,  being  finite,  and  endowed  also  with  liberty  of  choice, 
must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  liable  to  sin.  It  is  argued  by  Arch- 
bishop  King,  that  <<  God,  though  he  be  omnipotent,  cannot  make  any 
created  being  absolutely  perfect ;  for  whatever  is  absolutely  perfect, 
must  necessarily  be  self-existent :  but  it  is  included  in  the  very  notion 
of  a  creature,  as  such,  not  to  exist  of  itself,  but  of  God.  An  absolutely 
perfect  creature,  therefore,  implies  a  contradiction ;  for  it  would  be  of 
itself,  and  not  of  itself,  at  the  same  time.  Absolute  perfection,  therefore, 
is  peculiar  to  God ;  and  should  he  conmiunicate  his  own  peculiar  por- 
lection  to  another,  that  other  would  be  God.  Imperfection  must  there- 
ibre  be  tolerated  in  creatures,  notwithstanding  the  Divine  omnipotence 
and  goodness ; — for  contradictions  are  no  objects  of  power.  Crod  indeed 
might  have  refrained  from  acting,  and  continued  alone  self-sufiicient 
and  perfect  to  all  eternity ;  but  infinite  goodness  would  by  no  meaiii 
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allow  of  this ;  and  therefore  eince  it  obliged  him  to  produce  external 
things,  which  things  could  not  possibly  be  perfect,  it  preferred  these 
imperfect  things  to  none  at  all ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  iroperfec 
tion  arose  from  the  infinity  of  Divine  goodness."  (Origin  of  EtnL) 

This  in  part  may  be  allowed.  Imperfection  must,  in  comparison  of 
God,  and  of  the  creature's  own  capacity  of  improvement,  remain  the 
character  of  a  finite  being ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  this  imperfection 
must,  at  all  timesj  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  existence,  imply 
liability  to  sin.  God  is  frecy  and  yet  cannot "  be  tempted  of  evil."  "  h 
is  impossible  for  God  to  lie ;"  not  for  want  of  natural  freedom,  but  be- 
cause of  an  absolute  moral  perfection.  Liberty^  and  impeccability  imply* 
therefore,  no  contradiction ;  and  it  cannot,  even  on  rational  grounds,  be 
concluded,  that  a  free^mte  moral  agent  may  not,  by  the  special  favour 
of  God,  be  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  sinning  is  morally  impos- 
mUe.  Revelation  undoubtedly  gives  this  promise  to  the  faithful,  in 
another  state ;  a  consummation  to  be  effected,  not  by  destroying  their 
natural  liberty,  but  by  improving  their  moral  condition.  This  was  not 
however  the  case  with  man  at  his  first  creation,  and  during  his  abode  in 
paradise.  His  state  was  not  that  of  the  glorified,  for  it  was  probationary^ 
and  it  was  yet  inconceivably  advanced  above  the  present  state  of  man ; 
since,  with  a  nature  unstamed  and  uncomipted,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
have  maintained  his  moral  rectitude,  and  to  have  improved  and  con- 
firmed  it.  Obedience  with  him  had  not  those  clogs,  and  internal  oppo- 
sitions, and  outward  counteractions,  as  with  us.  It  was,  however,  a 
state  which  required  watchfulnessy  and  effort^  and  prayer,  and  denial  of 
the  appetites  and  passions,  since  Eve  fell  by  her  appetite^  and  Adam  by 
his  passion :  and  slight  as,  in  the  first  instance,  every  external  influence 
which  ten^Ad  to  depress  the  energy  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  lead  man 
from  God,  might  be,  and  easy  to  be  resisted ;  it  might  become  a  step  to 
a  farther  defection,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  fatal  habit.  Thus  says  Bishop 
Butler,  with  his  accustomed  acuteness :  "  Mankind,  and  perhaps  all 
finite  creatures,  from  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature,  before  habits 
of  virtue,  are  deficient,  andjn  danger  of  deviating  from  what  is  right : 
'  and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  virtuous  habits,  for  a  security  against  this 
danger.  For,  together  with  the  general  principle  of  moral  understand, 
ing,  we  have  in  our  inward  frame  various  afiections  toward  particular 
external  objects.  These  affections  are  naturally,  and  of  right,  subject 
to  the  government  of  the  moral  principle,  as  to  the  occasions  upon  which 
they  may  be  gratified :  as  to  the  times,  degrees  and  manner,  in  which 
the  objects  of  them  may  be  pursued :  but  then  the  principle  of  virtue  can 
neither  excite  them,  nor  prevent  their  being  excited.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  naturally  felt,  when  the  objects  of  them  are  present  to  the 
mind,  not  only  before  all  consideration,  whether  they  can  be  obtained  by 
lawful  means,  but  afler  it  ia  found  they  cannot.    For  the  natural  objecia 
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of  afiection  continue  so :  the  necesftaries,  conveDienceSy  and  pleaflim 
of  life,  remain  naturally  desirable ;  though  they  cannot  be  obtained  'mm> 
cently ;  nay,  though  they  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  at  all.  And  vki 
the  objects  of  any  affection  whatever  cannot  be  obtained  without  uokv. 
ful  means,  but  may  be  obtained  by  them ;  such  afiection,  through  ib 
being  excited,  and  its  continuance  soipe  time  in  the  mind,  be  it  as  ■» 
cent  as  it  is  natural  and  necessary ;  yet  cannot  but  be  conceived  to  hm 
a  tenrloncy  to  incline  persons  to  venture  upon  such  unlawful  msMi: 
and,  therefore,  must  be  conceived  as  putting  them  in  some  danger  of  iL 
Now,  what  is  the  general  security  against  this  danger,  againM  thdr 
actually  deviating  from  right  ?  As  the  danger  is,  so  also  must  tbe  aeei- 
rity  be,  from  within ;  from  the  practical  principle  of  virtue.  And  da 
strengthening  or  improving  this  principle,  considered  as  practical,  or  m 
a  principle  of  action,  will  lessen  the  danger,  or  increase  tbe  secmitf 
against  it.  And  this  moral  principle  is  capaUe  of  improvemeol,  hjf 
proper  discipline  and  exercise :  by  recollecting  tbe  practical  inpiei* 
sions  which  example  and  experience  have  made  upon  us :  and,  inilesd 
of  following  humour  and  mere  inclination,  by  continually  attendmg  lo 
the  equity  and  right  of  the  case,  in  whatever  we  are  engaged,  be  it  ii 
greater  or  less  matters,  and  accustoming  ourselves  always  to  act  opoi 
it ;  as  being  itself  the  just  and  natural  motive  of  action,  and  as  this  a»> 
ral  course  of  behaviour  must  necessarily,  under  Divine  government,  lie 
our  final  interest.  Thus  the  principle  of  virtue^  improved  into  hML,  of 
tchich  improvement  toe  are  thus  capable,  wiU  plainly  be^  in  proporikm  U 
the  strength  of  it,  a  security  against  the  danger  which  finite  creatures  are 
in,  from  the  very  nature  of  propension,  or  particular  affections. 

<<  From  these  things  we  may  observe,  and  it  will  farther  show  this  oar 
natural  and  original  need  of  being  improved  by  discipline,  how  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  creatures  made  upright  fall ;  and  that  those  who  preserve 
their  uprightness,  by  so  doing,  raise  themselves  to  a  more  secure  state 
of  virtue.  To  say  that  the  former  is  accounted  for  by  tbe  nature  of 
hberty,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  an  event's  actually  happening  is 
accounted  for  by  a  mere  possibility  of  its  happening.  But  it  seems 
distinctly  conceivable  from  the  very  nature  of  particular  afiectkxis  or 
propensions.  For,  suppose  creatures  intended  for  such  a  particular  stale 
of  life  for  which  such  propensions  were  necessary  :  suppose  them  en- 
dued with  such  propensions,  together  with  moral  understanding,  as  well 
including  a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  as  a  speculative  perception  of  it ; 
and  that  all  these  several  principles,  both  natural  and  moral,  forming  m 
inward  constitution  of  mind,  were  in  the  most  exact  proportion  poeeibfe; 
t.  e.  in  a  proportion  the  most  exactly  adapted  to  their  intended  state  of 
life ;  such  creatures  would  be  made  upright,  or  finitely  perfect.  Nov, 
particular  propensions,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  felt,  the  objects  of 
them  being  present ;  though  they  cannot  be  gratifiod  at  all,  or  not  with 
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lira  allowance  of  the  moral  principle.  But  if  they  can  be  gratified  wUi- 
out  its  allowance^  or  by  contradicting  it ;  then  they  must  be  conceiTed  to 
baye  some  tendency,  in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet  some  tendency, 
to  induce  persons  to  such  forbidden  gratification.  Tins  tendency,  in  some 
one  particular  propension,  may  be  increased,  by  tfie  greater  firequency 
of  occaaoDS  naturally  exciting  it,  than  of  occasions  exciting  others. 
The  least  voluntary  indulgence  in  forbidden  circumstances,  though  but 
in  thought,  will  increase  tiiis  wrong  tendency;  and  may  increase  it 
fitrther,  till,  peculiar  conjunctures  perhaps  conspiring,  it  becomes  effect ; 
and  danger  of  deviating  firom  ri^,  ends  in  actual  deviation  firom  it :  a 
danger  necessarily  arising  firom  the  very  nature  of  propension;  and 
which,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  prevented,  though  it  might  have 
been  escaped,  or  got  innocently  through.  The  case  would  be,  as  if  we 
were  to  suppose  a  straight  path  maiiced  oat  for  a  person,  in  which  such 
a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady :  but  if  he  would  not  attend 
in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand  objects,  catching  his  eye,  might  lead 
hon  out  of  it.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  much  even  the  first  full 
OTert  act  of  irregularity  might  disorder  the  inward  constitution,  unsettle 
die  adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportioos  which  formed  it,  and  in  which 
the  uprightness  of  its  make  consisted :  but  repetition  of  irregularities 
would  produce  habits.  And  thus  the  constitution  would  be  spoiled ;  and 
creatures  made  upright  become  corrupt  and  depraved  in  their  settled 
character,  proportionably  to  their  repeated  irregularities  in  occasional 
acts.  Buti  on  the  contrary,  these  creatures  might  have  improved  and 
raised  themselves  to  a  higher  and  more  secure  state  of  virtue  by  the 
contrary  behaviour :  by  steadily  following  the  moral  principle,  supposed 
to  be  one  part  of  their  nature :  and  thus  withstanding  that  unavoidable 
danger  of  defection,  which  necessarily  arose  firom  propension,  die  other 
part  of  it.  For  by  thus  preserving  their  integrity  for  some  time,  their 
danger  would  lessen ;  since  propensions,  by  being  inured  to  submit,  would 
do  it  more  easily  and  of  course :  and  their  security  against  this  lessening 
danger  would  increase,  since  the  moral  principle  would  gain  additional 
strength  by  exercise ;  both  which  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of 
virtuous  habits.  Thus,  then,  vicious  indulgence  is  not  only  criminal  in 
itself,  but  also  depraves  the  inward  constitution  and  character.  And 
virtuous  self  government  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  also  improves  the 
inward  constitution  or  character :  and  may  improve  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  though  we  should  suppose  it  impossible  fi>r  particular  auctions  to 
be  absolutely  coincident  with  the  moral  principle;  and  consequently 
shoidd  allow,  that  such  creatures  as  have  been  above  supposed,  would 
tor  ever  remain  defectible :  yet  their  danger  of  actually  deviating  firom 
fight  may  be  almost  infinitely  lessened,  and  they  fiilly  fortified  against 
what  remains  of  it :  if  that  may  be  called  danger  against  \diich  there  is 
an  adequate  efiTectnal  secuiity.  Bat  etifl,  this  their  higher  perfeetuxi 
Vol.  I.  28 
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to  the  compassion  of  a  mother  toward  her  infant :  *  can  a  woman  fof]g8( 
her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  oq  the  soo  of 
her  womb  ?  yea,  she  may  forget,'  it  is  possihle,  though  very  unlikd|f ; 
biit  though  a  mother  may  become  unnatural,  yet  Grod  cannot  prove  «b> 
merciful* 

« In  short,  the  Scriptures  every  where  magnify  the  mercy  of  6o4«d 
speak  of  it  with  all  possible  advantage,  as  if  the  Divine  nature,  wM 
does  in  all  perfections  excel  every  other  thing,  did  in  this  perfectioi 
excel  itself:  and  of  this  we  have  a  farther  conviction,  if  we  lift  but  (f 
our  eyes  to  God,  and  then  turning  them  upon  ourselves,  begin  to  ooi- 
sider  how  many  evils  and  miseries,  that  every  day  we  are  exposed  to^ 
by  his  preventing  mercy  are  hindered,  or,  when  they  were  coining  upoi 
us,  stopped  or  turned  another  way :  how  ofl  our  punishment  has  k 
deferred  by  his  forbearing  mercy,  or,  when  it  was  necessary  for  oa 
chastisement,  mitigated  and  made  light :  how  oft  we  have  been  iDp> 
ported  in  our  afflictions  by  his  comforting  mercy,  and  visited  with  tib 
light  of  his  countenance,  in  the  exigencies  of  our  soul,  and  the  gloomi- 
ness of  despair :  how  ofl  we  have  been  supplied  by  his  relieving  mer^ 
in  our  wants,  and,  when  there  was  no  hand  to  succour,  and  no  soul  to 
pity  us,  his  arm  has  been  stretched  out  to  lifl  us  fiom  the  mire  and  dsf, 
and  by  a  providential  train  of  events,  brought  about  our  sustenance  aai 
support :  and  above  all,  hoW  daily,  how  hourly,  how  minutely  we  offeod 
against  him,  and  yet,  by  the  power  of  his  pardoning  mercy,  we  are  id 
alive :  for,  considering  the  multitude  and  heinousness  of  our  provocs. 
tions, '  it  is  of  his  mercy  alone  that  we  are  not  consumed,  and  becaun 
his  compassions  iail  not.  Whoso  is  wise  will  ponder  these  things^  ui 
he  will  understand  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord.' "  {Semums^ 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Attributes  of  God. — Holiness* 

III  creatures,  holiness  is  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  as  expressea 
in  lus  laws,  and  consists  in  abstinence  from  every  thing  wluch  hai 
been  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  «m,  and  in  the  balnt  and 
practice  of  righteousness.  Both  these  terms  are  properiy  understood 
to  include  various  principles,  affections,  and  acts,  which,  considered 
separately,  are  regarded  as  vices  or  virtues ;  and,  collectively,  as  consli- 
tuting  a  holy  or  a  polluted  character.  Our  conception  of  holiness  ii 
creatures,  both  in  its  negative  and  its  positive  import,  is  therefore  expK- 
cit ;  it  is  determined  by  the  will  of  Grod.  But  when  we  speak  of  God, 
^¥^  speak  of  a  Being  who  is  a  law  to  himself  and  whose  conduct  cannot 
•be  referred  to  a  higher  authority  than  his  own.    TUs  drcumstanee  has 
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giten  rise  to  various  opinions  on  the  sulgect  of  the  holiness  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  to  different  modes  of  stating  this  giorious  attribute  ol 
fcts  moral  nature.  But  without  conducting  the  reader  into  the  profitless 
qoestion,  whether  there  is  a  fixed  and  unalterable  nature  and  fitness  of 
Ifaings,  independ«it  of  the  Divine  will  on  the  one  hand ;  or  on  the  other, 
whether  good  and  evil  have  their  foundation,  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  only  in  the  Divine  will,  which  makes  them  such,  there  is  a 
method,  less  direct  it  may  be,  but  more  satisfactory,  of  assisting  our 
thoughts  on  this  subject. 

It  is  certain  that  various  affections  and  actions  have  been  enjoined 

upon  aU  rational  creatures  under  the  general  name  of  righteouanesB, 

•pd  that  their  contraries  have  been  prohibited.     It  is  a  matter  also  of 

OODstant  experience  and  observation,  that  the  good  of  society  is  pro- 

iBOted  only  by  the  one,  and  mjured  by  the  other ;  and  also  that  every 

individual  derives,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  benefit  and 

happiness  from  rectitude  ;  injury  and  misery  firom  vice.     This  consti- 

ftntioQ  of  human  nature  is  therefore  an  indication,  that  the  Maker  and 

Biiler  of  men  formed  them  with  the  intent  that  diey  should  avoid  vice, 

snd  practise  virtue ;  and  that  the  former  is  the  object  of  his  aversion, 

llie  latter  of  his  regard.     On  diis  principle  all  the  laws,  which  in  his 

hgisMve  character  almighty  Grod  has  enacted  for  the  government  of 

mankind,  have  been  constructed.     '<  The  law  is  hofy,  and  the  command- 

ment  hdy,  just,  and  good.^^    In  the  administration  of  the  world,  where 

Ocd  is  so  oflen  seen  in  YaajtuUcial  capacity,  the  punishments  which  are 

Inflicted,  indirectly  or  immediately  upon  men,  clearly  tend  to  discourage 

and  prevent  the  practice  of  evil.     '<  Above  all,  the  Gospel,  that  last  and 

most  perfect  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  instead  of  giving  the  profes- 

•ors  of  it  any  allowance  to  sin,  because  grace  has  abounded,  (which  is 

an  injurious  imputation  cast  upon  it  by  ignorant  and  impious  minds,)  its 

chief  design  is  to  establish  that  great  principle,  God's  moral  purity,  and 

to  manifest  his  abhon^ence  of  sin,  and  inviolable  regard  to  purity  and 

virtue  in  his  reasonable  creatures.     It  was  for  this  he  sent  his  Son  ibto 

the  world  to  turn  men  firom  their  ini<]^ties,  and  bring  them  back  to  ihe 

paths  of  righteousness.     For  this,  the  blessed  Jesus  submitted  to  the 

deepest  humiliations  and  most  grievous  sufferings.     He  gave  himself, 

(as  St.  Paul  speaks)  for  his  Church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse 

it,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having 

spot  or  wrinkle,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish :  or,  as  it 

is  d^Kwhere  expressed,  he  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  our 

iniquities,  and  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 

works.     In  all  this  he  is  said  to  have  done  the  will  of  his  Father,  and 

l^orified  him,  that  is,  restored  and  proorled  in  the  world,  the  cause  of 

virtue  and  righteousness,  which  is  the  glory  of  €kxl.     And  his  life  was 

dm  visible  image  of  the  Divine  sanctity,  pcoposed  as  a  fiuniliar  exan^Vt 
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to  maiikind,  for  he  was  hdy,  hannless,  iindefiled,  and  separate  fiw 
anners.  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  moadi.  Andtf 
Christianity  appears,  by  the  character  of  its  author,  and  by  his  actioa 
and  sufferings,  to  be  a  designed  evidence  of  the  holiness  of  €rod,€rflf 
his  aversion  to  sin,  and  his  gracious  desire  to  turn  men  from  it,  ao  Ai 
institution  itself  is  perfectly  pure,  it  contains  the  clearest  and  roost  Eictr 
descriptions  of  moral  virtue,  and  the  strongest  motives  to  the  pncM 
of  it.  It  promises,  as  from  God,  the  kindest  assistance  to  meoi  iv 
making  the  Gospel  effectual  to  renew  them  in  the  ^rit  of  their  muk 
and  to  reform  their  lives,  by  his  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaveo,  m 
purpose  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  righteousness,  and  judgnoi 
To  enlighten  them  who  were  in  darimess,  and  turn  the  disobediflBtli 
the  wisdom  of  the  just,  to  strengthen  its  converts  to  true  religioo,  mil 
all  obedience  and  long  suffering,  and  patience,  to  enable  diem  to  nM 
temptation,  to  abound  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  perfect  holiDflS 
in  the  fear  of  God."  (Abemethy^s  Sermont,) 

Since,  then,  it  is  so  manifest,  that  "  the  Lord  loveth  rigfateouoie^ 
and  hateth  iniquity,"  it  must  be  necessarily  concluded,  tfiat  tfab  prafo* 
Mice  of  the  one,  and  hatred  of  the  other,  flow  from  some  principle  ■ 
his  very  nature.  ^  That  he  is  the  righteous  Lord.  Of  purer  eyes  thai 
to  behold  evil,— one  who  cannot  look  upon  iniquity."  This  prisdpk 
is  holiness^  an  attribute,  which,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  ■ 
assumed  by  himself,  and  attributed  to  him,  both  by  adoring  angeb  ■ 
their  choirs,  and  by  inspired  saints  in  their  worship.  He  is,  by  his  o«i 
designation,  **  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;"  the  seraphs  in  the  visioo  of 
the  prophet,  cry  continually,  <*  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  (f 
hostSj  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  ^2ory,"  thus  summing  up  all  his  gfe 
ries  in  this  sole  moral  perfection.  The  language  of  the  sanctuary  oo 
earth  is  borrowed  from  that  of  heaven.  **  Who  shall  not  fear  tkee^  0 
Lordj  and  glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  only  art  holy." 

If  then  there  is  this  principle  in  the  Divine  mind,  which  leads  him  to 
prescribe,  love,  and  reward  truth,  justice,  benevolence,  and  ever}'  other 
virtuous  affection  and  habit  in  his  creatures  which  we  sum  up  in  the 
term  holiness ;  and  to  forbid,  restrain,  and  punish  their  opposites ;  thtt 
principle  being  essential  in  him,  a  paM  of  his  very  nature  and  Godhesd, 
must  be  the  spring  and  guide  of  his  own  conduct ;  and  thus  we  coocdn 
without  difficulty  of  the  essential  rectitude  or  holiness  of  the  Divine  natnie^ 
and  the  absolutely  pure,  and  righteous  character  of  his  administratioa: 
**  In  him  there  can  be  no  malice,  or  envy,  or  hatred,  or  revenge*  or 
pride,  or  cruelty,  or  tyranny,  or  injustice,  or  fiilsehood,  or  unfiuthfuhiees; 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  beside  which  implies  sin,  and  vice,  and  moral 
imperfection,  holiness  ognifies  that  the  Divine  nature  is  at  an  infioiie 
distance  from  it."  (TiOotson.)  Nor  are  we  only  to  oooceive  of  this 
quality  negatively,  but  po«tt¥e^  aLKH  as  <<  the  actual,  perpetual  recti- 
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tnde  of  all  his  volitiobfl,  and  all  the  works  and  acttona  which  are  conse- 
^ent  thereupon ;  and  an  eternal  propension  thereto*  and  love  thereof* 
by  which  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  that  will  that  it  ahould  ever  vary.** 
(fibtoe.) 

This  attribute  of  holiness,  ^  exhibits  itself  in  two  great  branches^ 
Justice  and  truths  which  are  sometimes  also  treated  of  as  separate 
attributes. 

Justice,  in  its  principle,  is  holiness,  and  is  often  expressed  by  tlio 
term  righteousness ;  but  when  it  relates  to  matters  of  government,  the 
universal  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature  shows  itself  in  inflexible  regard 
to  what  is  righty  and  in  an  opposition  to  wrongs  which  cannot  be  warped 
or  altered  in  any  degree  whatever.  <<  Just  and  right  is  he.*'  Justice 
in  €rod,  when  it  is  not  regarded  as  universal,  but  particular,  is  either 
legidative  or  judicial. 

Legislative  justice  determines  man's  duty,  and  binds  him  to  the  per- 
formance of  it,  and  also  defines  the  rewards  and  punishments,  which 
shall  be  due  upon  the  creature's  obedience,  or  disobedience.  This 
branch  of  Divine  justice  has  many  illustrations  in  Scripture.  The  prin' 
dple  of  it  is,  that  absolute  right  which  God  has  to  the  entire  and 
perpetual  obedience  of  the  creatures  which  he  has  made.  This  right 
is  unquestionable,  and  in  pursuance  of  it,  all  moral  agents  are  placed 
under  law^  and  are  subject  to  rewards  or  punishm^its.  None  are 
excepted.  Those  who  have  not  God's  revealed  law,  have  a  law 
**  written  on  their  hearts,"  and  are  *<  a  law  unto  themselves."  The  ori- 
ginal  law  of  obedience,  given  to  man,  was  a  law  not  to  the  first  man, 
but  to  the  whole  human  race ;  for  if,  as  the  apostle  has  laid  it  down, 
**  the  whole  world^^^  comprising  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  ^guilty  before 
God,"  then  the  whole  world  is  under  a  law  of  obedience.  In  this 
respect  God  is  just  in  asserting  his  own  right  to  be  obeyed,  and  in 
elaiming,  from  the  creature  he  has  made  and  preserved,  the  obedience, 
which  in  strict  righteousness  he  owes ;  but  this  claim  is  strictly  limited, 
and  never  goes  beyond  justice  into  rigour.  **  He  is  not  a  hard  master, 
reaping  ^here  he  has  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  he  has  no< 
strewed."  His  law  is  however  unchangeable  in  its  demand  upon  man 
for  universal  obedience,  because  man  is  considered  in  it  as  a  creature 
eapable  of  yielding  that  obedience ;  but  when  the  human  race  became 
corrupt,  means  of  pardon,  consistent  with  righteous  government,  were 
introduced,  by  the  atonement  for  sin  made  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
received  by  faith ;  and  supernatural  aid  was  put  within  their  recich,  by 
which  the  evil  of  their  nature  might  be  removed,  and  the  disposition 
and  the  power  to  obey  the  law  of  God  imparted.  The  case  of  hea- 
then  nations  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  not  yet  preached,  may  hereafter 
be  considered.  It  involves  some  difficulties,  but  it  is  enough  for 
js  to  know,  that  <*the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  do  n|^;"  and  that 
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this  shall  be  made  apparenl  to  all  creaturesy  when  the  fiiets  of  d» 
whole  case  shall  i»  disclosedy  *<  in  the  day  of  the  revelatioa  of  Jen 
Christ." 

JudicwL  justice,  more  generally  termed  digtribuHve  justice^  is  tht 
which  respects  rewards  and  ponishments^  God  renders  to  men  acoaii 
ing  to  their  works.  This  branch  of  justice  is  said  to  be  rewumeriMmt 
or  prtBmiaUvey  when  he  rewards  the  obedient ;  and  mndidive^  when  k 
punishes  the  guilty.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  indeed  reward, 
properly  speaking,  not  of  debt,  but  of  grace ;  ^or,  antecedently,  God 
cannot  be  a  debtor  to  his  creatures ;  but  smce  he  luods  himsdf  li^ 
engagements  in  his  law,  "  this  do  and  thou  shah  live,''  express  or  tack, 
or  attaches  a  particular  promise  of  reward  to  some  particular  dn^,  't 
becomes  a  part  o£  justice  to  perform  the  engagement.  On  this  principh 
also,  St.  Paul  says,  Heb.  vi,  10,  <<  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  yoir 
work,  and  labour  of  love.  And  if  we  confess  our  ains,  he  is  hMH 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  ^  Even  this  has  justice  in  it.  it  is 
upon  one  account,  the  highest  act  of  mercy  imaginabie,  conaideriiig 
with  what  liberty  and  freedom  Uie  course  and  method  were  setM, 
unrein  sins  come  to  be  pardoned  :  but  it  is  an  act  of  justice  also,  inas* 
much  as  it  is  the  observation  of  a  method  to  whidi  he  had  bound  himBel( 
and  fipom  which  aflerward,  therefore,  he  cannot  depart,  cannot  vaiy." 
(Howe's  PosU  Works.) 

Vindictive  or  punitioe  justice^  consists  in  the  infliction  of  punishment 
It  renders  the  punishment  of  unpardoned  sin  certotit,  so  that  no  criminsl 
shall  escape ;  and  it  guarantees  the  exact  proportion  of  punishment  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offence.  Both  these  circumstancei 
are  marked  in  numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  the  testimony  of  which 
on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Elihu :  «  for  the  work 
of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and  cause  every  man  to  find  accord' 
ing  to  his  ways,  yea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will  the 
Almighty  pervert  judgment." 

What  is  called  commutative  justice,  relates  to  the  exchange  of  one 
thing  for  another  of  equal  value,  and  is  called  forth  by  contracts,  bar- 
gains, and  similar  transactions  among  men ;  but  this  branch  of  justice 
belongs  not  to  Grod  because  of  his  dignity.  "  He  hath  no  equal,  there 
are  none  of  the  same  order  with  him  to  make  exchanges  with  him,  or 
to  transfer  rights  to  him  for  any  rights  transferred  from  him.'^  "  Our 
righteousness  extendeth  not  to  him,  nor  con  man  be  profitable  to  bii 
Maker."  The  whole  world  of  creatures  is  challenged  aud  humbled  by 
the  question,  <<  Who  hath  given  him  any  thing,  and  it  shall  be  recom* 
peosed  to  him  again  ?" 

Strict  impartiality  is,  however,  a  prominent  character  in  the  justioe 
of  God.  "  There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God."  As  on  the  one 
hand  hff  hateth  nothing  which  he  has  made,  and  cannot  be  influenced 
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by  prejudices  and  preposseflsioitti ;  00  on  the  others  he  can  fear  no  one. 
however  powerful.  No  being  is  necessary  to  him,  even  as  an  agent  to 
fulfil  his  plans,  that  he  should  overlook  his  offences ;  no  combination  of 
beings  can  resist  tiie  steady  and  equal  march  of  his  administration.  The 
majesty  of  hb  Crodhead  sets  him  infinity  above  all  such  conEiderations. 
<<  The  Lord  our  God  is  the  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God, 
a  mighty  and  terrible,  which  regardeth  not  pdfsons,  neither  taketh  re- 
wards.— He  accepteth  not  the  person  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich 
more  than  the  poor,  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands." 

There  are  however  many  circumstances  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  which  appear  irreconcilable  to  that  strict  and  exact 
exercise  of  justice  we  have  ascribed  to  Grod  as  the  supreme  Ruler. 
Tliese  have  sometimes  been  urged  as  objections,  and  the  writers  of 
systems  of  ^  nahirtd  religion"  have  oflen  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
them.  That  has  arisen  from  their  excluding  from  such  systems,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  light  of  revelation ;  and  on  that  account,  much 
more  than  from  the  real  difficulties  of  the  cases  adduced,  it  is,  that  tiieir 
reasonings  are  often  unsatisfactory.  Yet  if  man  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
under  a  dispensation  of  grace  and  mercy,  and  that  is  now  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  strictest  justice  of  Crod's  moral  government,  nei- 
ther his  circumstances,  nor  the  conduct  of  God  toward  him,  can  ever 
be  judged  of  by  systems  which  are  constructed  expressly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  excluding  all  such  views  as  are  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures.  In 
attempting  it  the  cause  of  truth  has  been  injured  rather  than  served ; 
because  a  feeble  argument  has  been  oflen  wielded  when  a  powerful 
one  was  at  hand ;  and  the  answer  to  infidel  objectors  has  been  partial, 
lest  it  should  be  said  that  the  full  and  sufficient  reply  was  furnished, 
not  by  human  reason,  but  by  the  reason,  the  wisdom  of  (rod  himself  as 
embodied  in  his  word.  This  is  however  little  better  than  a  solemn 
manner  of  triffing  with  truths  which  so  deeply  concern  men. 

But  let  the  two  facts  which  respect  the  relations  of  man  to  God  as 
the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  which  stamp  their  character  upon  his 
administration,  be  both  taken  into  account ; — ^that  God  is  a  just  Ruler,-^ 
and  yet,  that  offending  man  is  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  which 
provides,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  meritoriously,  and  his  own 
repentance  and  faith  instrumentally,  for  his  forgiveness,  and  for  the 
healing  of  his  corrupted  nature ;  and  a  strong,  and  generally  a  most 
,  satisfactory  light  is  thrown  upon  those  cases  which  have  been  sup- 
posed most  irreconcilable  to  an  exact  and  righteous  government. 

The  doctrine  of  bl  future  tmd  general  judgment,  which  alone  explains 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  Divine  administration,  is  grounded  solely  on 
the  doctrine  of  redemption.  Under  an  administration  of  strict  justice, 
punishment  must  have  followed  offence  without  delay.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  sanction  of  the  first  law,  <<in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thoa 
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jointed  in  tbe  syflfcem*  A  firm  hand  grasps  and  eootrols  and  directs  tlie 
whole.  This  governing  power  is  also  manifested  to  us  as  our  friend, 
our  father,  and  our  Grod,  delighting  in  mercy,  and  resorting  only  to 
severity  when  we  ourselves  oblige  the  reluctant  measure.  On  these 
firm  principles  of  justice  and  mercy,  truth  and  goodness,  every  thing  in 
private  as  well  as  public  is  conducted ;  and  fixHn  these  staUeybmuiiifiaiir, 
no  change,  no  convulsion,  can  shake  off  the  vast  firame  of  human  into, 
rests  and  concerns. 

Allied  iojustieey  as  justice  is  allied  to  holiness,  is  the  tritth  of  God, 
which  manifestaticoi  of  the  moral  character  of  Grod  has  also  an  eminent 
place  in  the  inspired  volume.  His  paths  are  said  to  be  "  mercy  and 
iruthj** — his  words y  toaySy  and  judgments,  to  be  true  and  righteous.  ^  His 
mercy  is  great  to  the  heavens  and  his  truth  to  the  clouds.  Ue  keepeth 
truth  for  ever.  The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  Ue.  It  is  impossible 
that  Grod  should  Ue.  He  is  the  fcaii^vl  God  which  keepeth  covenant 
and  mercy :  he  abidethyott^k/tiZ."  From  these  and  other  passages,  it  is 
plain  that  truth  is  contemplated  by  the  sacred  writers  in  its  two  great 
branches,  veracUy  and  faithfulness,  both  of  which  they  ascribe  to  God, 
with  an  emphasis  and  vigour  of  phrase  which  show  at  once  their  belief 
of  the  facts,  their  trust  and  confidence  in  them,  and  the  important  place 
which  they  considered  the  existence  of  such  a  being  to  hold  in  a  system 
of  revealed  religion.  It  forms,  indeed,  the  basis  of  all  religion,  to  know 
the  true  God,  and  to  know  that  that  God  is  true.  In  the  Bible  this  must 
of  necessity  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  declared,  because  of  the  other 
discoveries  which  it  makes  of  the  Divine  nature.  If  it  reveals  to  us  as 
the  only  living  and  true  God,  a  being  of  knowledge  infinitely  perfect, 
then  he  himself  cannot  be  deceived ;  and  his  knowledge  is  true,  because 
conformable  to  the  exact  and  perfect  reality  of  '%hings.  If  he  is  holy, 
without  spot  or  defect,  then  his  toord  must  be  conformable  to  his  know- 
ledge,  will,  and  intentiou.  On  this  account  he  cannot  deceive  others. 
In  all  his  dealings  with  us,  he  uses  a  perfect  sincerity,  and  represents 
things  as  they  are,  whether  laws  to  be  obeyed,  or  doctrines  to  bo  believed. 
All  is  perfect  and  absolute  veracity  in  his  conmiunications.  <<  God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all." 

His  FAITHFULNESS  relates  to  his  engagements,  and  is  confirmed  to  us 
^cith  the  same  certainty  as  his  veracity.  If  he  enters  into  engagements, 
promises,  and  covenants,  he  acts  with  perfect  freedom.  These  are  acts 
of  grace  to  which  he  is  under  no  compulsion,  and  they  can  never,  there- 
fore,  be  reluctant  engagements  whicli  he  would  wish  to  violate ;  because 
they  flow  from  a  ceaseless  and  changeless  inclination  to  bestow  benefits, 
and  a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  goodness.     They  can  never  be  made  m 

Providence.  **  Quia  enim  bonus  parens  mihi  ignoscat,  ac  non  odcrit  hanc  animt 
taei  firmitatem,  si  quis  ui  me  est  alius  usus  Tocis,  quam  ut  incusem  decs,  sapenteg 
omnium  meorum,  nullam  terras  despicere  providentiam  tester  7"  {Insttt,  Lib,  S4 
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haite  or  tmadviaedly,  for  tl»  whole  caie  of  his  treitiires  to  the  end  of 
time  is  before  hiniy  and  no  circumBtances  can  ariae  fi^uoh  to  him  are 
new  or  unfbreaeeD.  He  cannot  want  the  power  to  fulfil  his  pronouaes, 
because  he  is  omnipotent ;  he  cannot  promise  beyond  his  ability  to  make 
good,  because  his  fuhiesB  is  infinite ;  finally,  *^  he  cannot  deny  hunseli;*' 
because  ^  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he 
should  repent ;"  and  thus  every  promise  which  he  has  made  is  guaran- 
teed,  as  well  by  his  natural  attributes  of  wisdom,  power,  and  sufficiency, 
as  by  his  perfect  moral  rectitude.  In  this  manner  the  true  God  stands 
contrasted  with  the  **  Ifing  vanities"  of  the  heathen  deities ;  and  in  this 
his  character  of  truth,  the  everlasting  foundations  of  his  religion  are 
laid.  That  changes  not,  because  the  doctrines  taught  in  it  are  in  them- 
selves  true  without  error,  and  can  never  be  displaced  by  new  and  better 
discoveries ;  it  fails  not,  because  every  gracious  promise  must  by  him 
be  accomplished ;  and  thus  the  religion  of  the  Bible  continues  firom  age 
to  age,  and  firom  day  to  day,  as  much  a  matter  of  personal  experience 
as  it  ever  was.  In  its  doctrines  it  can  never  become  an  antiquated 
theory,  for  truth  is  eternal.  In  its  practical  appHcation  it  can  never 
become  foreign  to  man,  for  it  enters  now,  and  must  ever  enter  info  his 
concerns,  his  duties,  hopes,  and  comforts,  to  the  end  of  time.  We  know 
what  is  true  as  an  object  of  belief y  because  the  Grod  of  truth  has  declared 
it ;  and  we  know  what  is  faiihfvly  and,  therefore,  the  object  of  unlimit* 
ed  trusty  because  <*  he  is  faithfiil  that  hath  promised."  Whether,  there, 
fore,  in  the  language  of  the  old  divines,  we  consider  God's  word  as 
**  declaratory  or  promiiory,^  declaring  <*  how  things  are  or  how  they  shall 
be,"  or  promising  to  us  certain  benefits,  its  absolute  truth  is  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  truth  of  the  Divine  nature  itself;  it  claims  the  undivided 
assent  of  our  judgment,  and  the  unsuspicious  trust  of  our  hearts  ;.  and 
presents,  at  once,  a  sure  resting  place  for  our  opinions,  and  a  faithfiil 
object  for  our  confidence. 

Such  are  the  adorable  attributes  of  the  ever-blessed  God  which  are 
distinctly  revealed  to  us  in  his  own  word ;  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  other  and  more  general  ascriptions  of  excellence  to  him,  which 
though,  from  the  very  greatness  of  the  subject,  and  the  imperfection  of 
human  conception  and  human  language,  they  are  vague  and  indeter. 
roinate,  serve,  for  this  very  reason,  to  heighten  our  conceptions  of  him, 
and  to  set  before  the  humbled  and  awed  spirit  of  man  an  overwhelm, 
ing  height  and  depth  of  majesty  and  glory. 

God  is  perfect.  We  are  thus  taught  to  ascribe  to  him  every  natural 
and  moral  excellence  we  can  conceive ;  and  when  we  have  done  that, 
we  are  to  conclude,  that  if  any  nameless  and  unconceived  glory  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  perfection  which  excludes  all  deficiency ;  which  is 
capable  of  no  excess ;  which  is  unalterably  fliU  and  complete— it  exists 
m  him.     Every  attribute  in  him  is. perfect  in  its  Imd^  and  is  the  moat 
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elevated  of  its  kind.  It  is  perfect  in  its  degreCj  not  falling  in  the  leai  |]i« 
below  the  standard  of  the  highest  excellence,  either  in  our  conception^ 
or  those  of  angels,  or  in  the  possible  nature  of  things  itself.  TbeM  Ivi 
various  perfections  are  systematically  distributed  into  incommumeaUi,  U 
as  self  existence,  immensity,  eternity,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  aol  L 
the  like,  because  there  is  nothing  in  creatures  wbkAi  could  be  sigmfiei  |t] 
by  such  names ;  no  common  properties  of  which  these  could  be  dit 
conrnum  termSf  and  therefore,  they  remain  peculiarly  and  exduafielf 
proper  to  Grod  himself:  and  communieablej  such  as  wisdom,  goodnoi^ 
holiness,  justice,  and  truth,  because,  under  the  same  names,  they  my 
be  spoken  of  him  and  of  us,  though  in  a  sense  infinitely  inferior.  Bat 
all  these  perfections  form  the  one  glorious  perfection  and  fiilness  of  ex. 
cellence  which  constitutes  the  Divine  nature.  They  are  not  accidenftH 
separate  from  that  nature,  or  superadded  to  it ;  but  they  are  his  veiy 
nature  itself,  which  is  and  must  be  perfectly  wise  and  good,  holy  aol 
just,  almighty  and  all-sufficient  This  idea  of  positive  perfection,  whidi 
runs  through  the  whole  of  Scripture,  warrants  us  also  to  conclude,  tfait 
where  negative  attributes  are  ascribed  to  God,  they  imply  always  t 
posUiee  excellence.  ImmortdLUy  implies  ^  an  undecaying  fulness  of  life ;" 
and  when  Grod  is  said  to  be  inxnsible^  the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  a  being 
of  too  high  an  excellency,  of  too  glorious  and  transcendent  a  nature,  to 
be  subject  to  the  observation  of  sense. 

God  is  aU-stifficient.  This  is  another  of  those  declarations  of  Scrij»* 
ture,  which  exalt  our  views  of  Grod  into  a  mysterious,  unbounded,  and 
undefined  amplitude  of  grandeur.  It  is  sufficiency^  absolute  plenitude 
and  fulness  from  Mmsdfy  eternally  rising  out  of  his  own  perfections; 
for  Mnudf  so  that  he  is  all  to  himself,  and  depends  upon  no  other 
being ;  and  for  all  that  comrnunication,  however  large  and  however 
lasting,  on  which  the  whole  universe  of  existent  creatures  depends,  and 
from  which  future  creations,  if  any  take  place,  can  only  be  supplied. 
The  same  vast  thought  is  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  phrase  "  All  is 
ALL,"  which,  as  Howe  justly  observes,  {Posthumous  Worksy)  <*  is  a  most 
godlike  phrase,  wherein  God  doth  speak  of  himself  with  Divine  great- 
ness and  majestic  sense.  Here  is  an  all  in  all  ;  an  all  comprehended, 
and  an  all  comprehending;  one  create,  and  the  other  uncreate;  the 
former  contained  in  the  lattet,  and  lost  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  in  the 
all-comprehending,  all-pervading,  all-sustaining  uncreated  fulness."  ^  lo 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

God  is  unsearchable.  All  we  see  or  hear  of  him  is  faint  and  shadowy 
manifestation.  Beyond  the  highest  glory,  there  is  yet  an  unpierced  and 
unapproached  light,  a  track  of  intellectual  and  moral  splendour  untn* 
velled  by  the  thoughts  of  the  contemplating  and  adoring  spirits  who  are 
nearest  to  his  throne.  The  manifestation  of  this  nature  of  God,  never 
fiilly  to  be  revealed,  because  infinite,  is  represented  as  constituting  the 
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ward  and  the  felicity  of  heaYen.    This  is^^to  jaeGod.''    This  is ''to 

for  ever  with  the  Lord."    This  is  to  hehoM  his  glory  as  in  a  glass, 

TWith  unveiled  &ee^  and  to  be  changed  into  his  image,  firom  glory  to 

-glory,  in  boundless  progression  and  infinite  approximation.     Yet,  af\er 

&11,  it  will  be  as  true,  afler  countless  ages  spent  in  heaven  itself,  as  in 

the  present  state,  that  none  by  "  searching  con  Jind  out  God,"  that  is, 

**  to  perfection."     He  will  then  be  ^  a  God  that  hideth  himself;"  and 

widely  as  the  illumination  may  extend,  '<  clouds  and  darkness  will  still 

be  round  about  him. — His  glorious  name  is  exalted  above  all  blessing 

and  praise. — TMne^  O  Lord  is  the  greatness^  and  the  poieerj  and  the 

glory  J  and  the  victory^  and  the  majesty ;  for  aU  thai  is  in  (he  heaven  and 

in  the  earth  is  thine ;  thine  is  the  kingdom^  O  Lordj  and  thou  art  exaHted 

as  head  oner  dlL — Blessed  he  the  Lobd  God  of  Isrady  who  only  doeth 

wondrous  things  ;  and  blessed  he  his  glorious  name  for  soer,  and  lei 

Mhe  whole  earth  hefiOed  with  his  oloby.     Amen  and  iimen." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

God.— T^  Trinity  in  Unity. 

We  now  approach  this  great  mystery  of  our  faith,  for  the  declaration 
of  which  we  are  so  exclusively  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  that  not  only 
is  it  incapable  of  proof  d  priori  ;  but  it  derives  no  direct  confirmatory 
evidence  from  the  existence,  and  wise  and  orderly  arrangement,  of  the 
works  of  God.     It  stands,  however,  on  the  imshaken  foundation  of  his 
own  word ;  that  testimony  which  he  has  given  of  himself  in  both  Tes. 
taments ;  and  if  we  see  no  traces  of  it,  as  of  his  simple  being  and  ope- 
rative perfections,  in  the  works  of  his  creative  power  and  wisdom,  the 
reason  is  that  creation  in  itself  could  not  be  the  medium  of  manifesting, 
or  of  illustrating  it.     Some,  it  is  true,  have  thought  the  trinity  of  Divine 
persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  demonstrable  by  natural  reason. 
Poiret  and  others,  formerly,  and  Professor  Kidd,  recently,  have  all 
attempted  to  prove,  not  that  this  doctrine  impUes  a  contradiction,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  without  a  contradiction  ;  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble  but  that  the  Divine  nature  should  so  exist.     The  former  endeavours 
to  prove  that  neither  creation,  nor  indeed  any  action  in  the  Deity  was 
possible,  but  from  this  tri-unity.    3ut  his  arguments,  were  they  adduced, 
would  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory,  even  by  those  whose  belief 
in  the  doctrine  is  most  settled.     The  latter  argues  from  notions  of  dura- 
tion and  space,  which  themselves  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
established,  and  if  they  had,  would  yield  but  slight  assistance  in  such  an 
investigation.     This,  however,  may  be  said  respecting  such  attempts, 
that  they  at  least  show,  that  men,  quite  as  eminent  for  strength  of 
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understanding,  and  logical  acuteness,  as  any  who  have  decried  the  do6> 
trine  of  the  trinity  as  irrational  and  contradictofy,  find  no  such  0|^xMi. 
tion  in  it  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  latter  pretend 
to  be  almost  self  evident  The  very  opposite  conclusioos  reached  by 
the  parties,  when  they  reason  the  matter  by  the  light  of  their  own  iotel* 
lect  only,  is  a  circumstance,  it  is  true,  which  lessens  our  confidence  ii 
pretended  rational  demonstrations ;  but  it  gives  neither  party  a  fight  li 
assume  any  thing  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Such  fiiflures  cngfal, 
indeed,  to  produce  in  us  a  proper  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  huma 
powers  to  search  the  deep  things  of  God ;  and  they  forcibly  exhibit  the 
necessity  of  Divine  teaching  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  such  8iib> 
jects,  and  demand  from  us  an  entire  docility  of  mind,  where  God  him- 
self  has  condescended  to  become  our  instructer. 

More  objectionable  than  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  pn» 
this  mystery  by  mere  argument,  are  pretensions  to  explain  it ;  wbecbar, 
by  what  logicians  call  immanent  acts  of  Deity  upon  himself,  from  whence 
arise  the  relations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  or  by  asBoming 
that  the  trinity  is  the  same  as  the  three  <<  essential  primalities,  or  aedve 
powers  in  the  Divine  essence,  power,  intellect,  and  will,"  (6)  for  whidi 
they  invent  a  kind  of  personification ;  or,  by  alleging  that  the  thrae 
persons  are  '<  Deus  seipsum  intettigens,  Deus  a  seipso  intetteduSj  ei  Dest 
a  seipso  amattts,^^  All  such  hypotheses  either  darken  the  counsd  ibtej 
would  explain,  by  <<  words  without  knowledge,"  or  assume  prindplei^ 
which,  when  expanded  into  their  fiiU  import,  are  wholly  inoooaisteat 
with  the  doctrine  as  it  is  announced  in  the  Scripture,  and  which  their 
advocates  have  professed  to  receive. 

It  is  a  more  innocent  theory,  that  types  and  s3rmbols  of  the  myatefj 
of  the  trinity  are  found  in  various  natural  objects.  From  the  fiitfaen, 
many  have  illustrated  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  same  Divine  natnre 
by  the  analogy  of  three  or  more  men  having  each  the  same  Amms 
nature ;  by  the  union  of  two  natures  of  man  in  one  person ;  by  the 
trinity  of  intellectual  primary  faculties  in  the  soul,  power,  inteUeet,  and 
iwZ/,  "  posse,  scire,  vdle,^^  which  they  say  are  not  three  parts  of  the  soul, 
"  it  being  the  whole  soul  qiuB  potest,  qua  inteOigit,  et  qua  vuit  ,•"  by 
motion,  light,  and  heat  in  the  sun,  with  many  others.  Of  these  instances, 
however,  we  may  observe,  that  even  granting  them  all  to  be  philoso. 
phically  true,  they  cannot  be  proofs  ;  they  are  seldom,  or  very  inappli- 
cably  Ulustratums ;  and  the  best  use  to  which  they  have  ever  been  put, 
or  of  which  they  are  indeed  capable,  is  to  silence  the  absurd  objectiom 
which  are  sometimes  drawn  from  things  merely  natural  and  finite,  bf 
answers  which  natural  and  finite  things  supply ;  though  both  the  ofajec- 

(6)  "  Potentia,  Intellectus,  ot  yoliinta8,*>  or  "Potentia,  Sapientit,  et  Amor.*— 
{CmnpaneUa^  Richardus,  and  othen.) 
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tions  and  the  answers  often  prove,  thai  the  suliject  in  question  is  too 
derated  and  peculiar  to  be  approached  by  such  analogies.  Of  the« 
iUustratiohSf  as  they  ha?e  been  sometimes  called,  Baxter,  though 
inclined  to  make  too  much  of  ^hem,  well  enough  observes, — ^  It  is  one 
thing  to  show  in  the  creatures  a  clear  demonstration  of  this  trinity  of 
persons,  by  showing  an  effect  that  fully  answereth  it,  and  another  thing 
to  show  such  vesdgiOf  adumbration,  or  image  of  it,  as  hath  those  dissi- 
militudes which  roust  be  allowed  in  any  created  image  of  Grod.  Thm 
is  it  which  I  am  to  do."  {Christian  Religion,)  This  excellent  man  has 
been  charged,  perhaps  a  little  too  hastily,  with  adopting  one  of  the 
theories  given  above,  as  his  own  view  of  the  trinity,  a  trinity  of  per- 
sonified attributes,  rather  than  of  real  persons.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  has  given  some  occasion  for  the  allegation,  bat 
his  conclusion  is  worthy  of  himself,  and  instructive  to  all : — ^  But  for 
my  own  part,  as  I  unfeignedly  account  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  the 
very  sum  and  kernel  of  the  Christian  religion,  (as  exprest  in  our  bap- 
tism,) and  Athanaaius  his  creed,  the  best  explication  of  it  that  ever  I 
read ;  so  I  think  it  very  unmeet  in  these  tremendous  mysteries  to  go 
fiuther  than  we  have  God's  own  light  to  guide  us."  (Christ.  Religion.) 

The  term  person  has  been  variously  taken.  It  signifies  in  ordinary 
language  an  individual  substance  of  a  rational  or  intelligent  nature.  (7) 
In  the  strict  philosophical  sense,  it  has  been  said,  two  or  more  persons 
would  be  two  or  more  distinct  beings.  If  the  term  person  were  so 
applied  to  the  trinity  in  the  Godhead,  a  plurality  of  Gods  would  follow ; 
while  if  taken  in  what  has  been  called  a  poUtictd  sense,  personality 
would  be  no  more  than  relation,  arising  out  of  office.  Personality  ia 
God  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  if 
respect  be  paid  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  God  is  one  being ;  this 
is  admitted  on  both  sides.  But  he  is  more  than  one  being  in  three  rela* 
tions ;  for  personal  acts^  that  is,  such  acts  as  we  are  used  to  ascribe  to 
distinct  persons,  and  which  we  take  most  unequivocally  to  characterize 
personality,  are  ascribed  to  each.  The  Scripture  doctrine  therefore  i^ 
that  the  persons  are  not  separate^  but  distinct ;  that  they  '<  are  uniM 
persons,  or  persons  having  no  separate  existence,  and  that  they  are  so 
united  as  to  be  but  one  being,  one  God,^^  In  other  words,  that  the  one 
Divine  nature  exists  under  the  personal  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost. 

^  The  word  persony'*  Howe  remariis,  ^  must  not  be  taken  to  signify 
the  same  thing,  when  spoken  of  God  and  of  ourselves."  That  is,  not  ta 
oQ  respects.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  only  word  which  can  express  Uie 
sense  of  those  passages,  in  which  personal  acts  are  unequivocaDy 
ascribed  to  each  of  the  Divine  subsistences  in  the  Godhead.    Perhaps, 

(7)  It  18  defined  by  Occam,  **  SupposHtm^  mttUeetuale.*' 
Vol.  I.  29 
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trinity,  it  may  be  necessary  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  th 
importance  of  this  revealed  doctrine ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  has  been  a 
part  of  the  subtle  warfare  of  the  enemies  of  this  fundamental  brandioT 
the  common  faith,  to  represent  it  as  of  little  consequence,  or  as  a  mtttr 
of  useless  speculation.  Tlius  Dr.  Priestley,  ^  All  that  can  be  said  btk 
is,  that  the  doctrine,  however  improbable  in  itself,  is  necessary  to  ex]^ 
some  particular  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thoir 
particular  texts  we  should  have  found  no  want  of  it,  for  there  is  neitber 
any  fact  in  nature,  nor  any  one  purpose  of  morals,  which  are  the  objeet 
and  end  of  all  religion,  that  requires  it."  {History  of  Early  Opmkm,) 
The  non-importance  of  the  doctrine  has  been  q  favourite  subject  wi& 
Its  opposers  in  all  ages,  that  by  allaying  all  fears  in  the  minds  of  tbe 
unwary,  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  opposite  errors,  they  might  be 
put  off  their  guard,  and  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  part  with  ^1k 
fiiith  delivered  to  the  saints."    The  answer  is,  however,  obvious. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  Grod  is  fundamenUd  to  religion ;  and  as  we 
know  nothing  of  him  but  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  and  u 
these  revelations  have  all  moral  ends,  and  are  desigd^  to  promote  pte^ 
and  not  to  gratify  curiosity^  all  that  he  has  revealed  of  himsdf  in  par- 
iiadar,  must  partake  of  that  character  of  fundamental  importance,  which 
belongs  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod  in  the  aggregate.  **  This  is  Ufe  etenuit 
that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  (rod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whoa 
thou  hast  sent."  Nothing,  therefore,  can  disprove  the  fundamental  im* 
portance  of  the  trinity  in  unity,  but  that  which  will  disprove  it  to  be  t 
doctrine  of  Scripture. 

2.  Dr.  Priestley  allows,  that  this  doctrine  <<  is  necessary  to  expbffl 
some  particular  texts  of  Scripture."  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  mark  il> 
importance ;  especially  as  it  can  be  shown,  that  these  <<  particular  texts 
of  Scripture"  comprehend  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sacred  vohnne; 
that  they  are  scattered  throughout  almost  all  the  books  of  both  Teflta- 
ments ;  that  they  are  not  incidentally  introduced  only,  but  solemnly  laid 
down  as  revelations  of  the  nature  of  God ;  and  that  they  manifesdy  give 
the  tone  both  to  the  thinking  and  the  phrase  of  the  sacred  writers  oq 
many  other  weighty  subjects.  That  which  is  necessary  to  explain  so 
many  passages  of  holy  writ,  and  without  which,  they  are  so  incorrigiblj 
unmeaning,  that  the  Socinians  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  sdxnit 
to  their  evidence,  or  to  expunge  them  from  the  inspired  record,  carrieB 
with  it  an  importance  of  the  highest  character.  So  important,  indeed, 
is  it,  upon  the  showing  of  these  opposers  of  the  truth  themselves,  thai 
we  can  only  preserve  the  Scriptures  by  admitting  it ;  for  they,  fiist  by 
excepting  to  the  genuineness  of  certain  passages,  then  by  questioning 
the  inspiration  of  whole  books,  and,  finally,  of  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole  New  Testament,  have  nearly  lefl  themselves  as  destitule 
of  a  revelation  fiom  €rod  as  infidels  themselves.     No  homage  more  ex- 
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ppeosive  has  ever  been  paid  to  this  doctrine,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip, 
tttres,  than  the  liberties  thus  taken  with  the  Bible,  by  those  who  have 
denied  it ;  no  stronger  proof  can  be  offered  of  its  importance,  than  that 
the  Bible  cannot  be  interpreted  upon  any  substituted  theory^  they  them* 
selves  being  the  judges. 

3.  It  essentially  affects  our  views  of  God  as  the  object  of  our  worship^ 
whether  we  regard  him  as  one  in  essence,^  and  one  in  person,  or  admit 
that  in  the  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  are  three  equally  Divine  persons. 
Tliese  are  two  very  different  conceptions.  Both  cannot  be  true.  Hie 
God  of  those  who  deny  the  trinity,  is  not  the  Grod  of  those  who  worship 
the  trinity  in  unity,  nor  on  the  contrary ;  so  that  one  or  the  other  wor- 
ships what  is  <<  nothing  in  the  world ;"  and,  for  any  reality  in  the  object 
of  woralnp,  might  as  well  worship  a  pagan  idol,  which  also,  says  St 
Ptail,  ^  is  nothing  in  the  world."  ^  If  God  be  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  duties  owing  to  God  will  be  duties  owing  to  that  triune  dis« 
tinction,  which  must  be  paid  accordingly ;  and  whoever  leaves  any  of 
them  out  of  his  idea  of  God,  comes  so  far  short  of  honouring  God  per- 
fectly,  and  of  serving  him  in  proportion  to  the  manifestations  he  has 
oade  of  himself."  {Waterland.) 

As  the  object  of  our  wordiip  is  affected  by  our  respective  views  on  this 
great  sufc^t,  so  also  its  character.  We  are  between  the  extremes  of 
pure  and  acceptable  devotion,  and  of  gross  and  ofieosive  idolatry,  and 
must  run  to  one  or  the  other.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  be  truo^ 
then  those  who  deny  it  do  not  worship  the  God  of  HbA  Scriptures,  but  a 
fiction  of  their  own  framing ;  if  it  be  false,  the  trinitarian,  by  paying 
Divine  honours  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  equally  guilty  of 
idolatry,  though  in  another  mode. 

Now  it  is  surely  important  to  determine  this ;  and  which  is  the  most 
likely  to  have  fallen  into  this  false  and  corrupt  worship,  the  veiy  primd 
fade  evidence  may  determine : — the  trinitarian,  who  has  the  letter^  and 
pUdnj  common-sense  interpretation  of  Scripture  for  his  warrant ;— or  he 
who  confesses  that  he  must  resort  to  aU  the  artifices  of  criticism,  and 
boldly  challenge  the  inspiration  of  an  authenticated  volume,  to  get  rid  of 
the  evidence  which  it  exhibits  against  him,  if  taken  in  its  first  and  most 
obvious  meaning.  (9)  It  is  not  now  attempted  to  prove  the  Socinian 
heresy  from  the  Scriptures ;  this  has  long  been  given  up,  and  the  main 
effiirt  of  all  modem  writers  on  that  side  has  been  directed  to  cavil  at  the 
adduced  proofe  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  They  are  as  to  Scripture  args- 
ment,  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  allow,  at  ieast,  that  they  have 
no  direct  warrant  for  their  opinions.  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  diat  the 
charge  of  idolatry  would  he  against  us,  could  we  be  proved  in  error ; 

(9)  St.  Paul  Hiy*,  that  dU  SeHptmrt  is  ghoen  by  itispintisn  of  €M;  Imt  Dr. 
Priestley  tells  m,  that  this  mfriiifiee  nolAMif  swfe  thin  thai  the  books  were  written 
by  good  men,  with  the  best  views  and  designs. 
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For  the  same  reaaon,  the  doctrine  which  denies  our  Lord^s  Vimitf 
diminishes  the  love  of  Christ  himself^  takes  away  its  generosiiy  and  dt- 
voiednesSf  presents  it  under  views  infinitely  below  those  contained  in  tba 
New  Testament,  and  weakens  the  motives  which  are  drawn  fiom  it  to 
excite  our  gratitude  and  obedience.   <^  If  Christ  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
equal  with  God,  and  very  God,  it  was  then  an  act  of  infinite  love  ui 
condescension  in  him  to  become  man ;  but  if  he  was  no  more  thin  • 
creature,  it  was  no  surprising  condescension  to  embark  in  a  woik  m 
glorious ;  such  as  being  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  such  as  wooU 
advance  him  to  be  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  worid,  to  be  admired,  refe- 
renced, and  adored,  both  by  men  and  angels."  {Waterlaturs  huporU 
once.)    To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  idea  of  diiinti^renliod  generooi 
love,  such  as  the  love  of  Christ  is  represented  to  be  by  the  evangdiali 
and  the  apostles,  cannot  be  supported  upon  any  supposition  but  that  he 
was  properly  a  Divine  person.     As  a  man  and  as  a  creature  only,  how* 
ever  exalted,  he  would  havei  profited  by  his  exaltation ;  but,  ooowierBd 
as  Divine,  Christ  gained  nothing.  Gkxl  is  full  and  perfect — he  ii  eialfed 
^  above  blessing  and  praise :"  and,  therefore,  our  Lord,  in  that  Divine 
nature,  prays  that  he  might  be  glorified  with  the  Father,  with  the  ^oiy 
he  had  before.     Not  a  glory  which  was  new  to  him ;  not  a  ^oiy 
heightened  in  its  degree ;  but  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
^  before  the  world  was."    In  a  manner  mysterious  to  us,  even  as  to  Ue 
Divine  nature,  <<  he  emptied  himself— he  humbled  himself;"  but  in  thii 
nature  he  returned  to  a  glory  which  he  had  before  the  world  was.    TIm 
whole,  therefore,  was  in  him  generous  disinterested  love,  inefiaUe  and 
afiecting  condescension.     The  heresy  of  the  Socinians   and   Ariaof 
totally  annihilates,  therefore,  the  true  character  of  the  love  of  Chiiflti 
**  so  that,"  as  Dr.  Sherlock  well  observes,  "  to  deny  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  alters  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  destro3rs  all  the 
powerful  arguments  of  the  love,  humility^  and  condescension  of  our  Lord^ 

which  are  the  peculiar  motives  of  the  Gospel."  {Defence  of  S^ISng* 
JleeL) 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  view  that  the  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  would  alter  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme,  but  in  others 
equally  essential :  For, 

1.  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  or  atonement  depends  upon  his  Diri- 
nity ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  consistently  denied  by  those  who  reject  the 
former.  So  important,  however,  is  the  decision  of  this  case,  that  the 
very  terms  of  our  salvation,  and  the  ground  of  our  hope,  are  afiected 
by  it. 

mistas,  five  ez  mera  et  motabili  creatara,  at  Ario.numitiB  dicant.  Dew  ipae  fient, 
ao  difrino»  honores,  non  modo  a  nobis  hominibaa  sed  etiam  ab  ipeia  angelif  attfoa 
arohangalii  aibi  tribuendos  asaequeretur,  adeoqne  in  alias  creaturas  omaes  donii* 
niam  atque  imperium  obtineret.**  (BulL  Jud,  EeeU  CatMJ) 
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The  Arians,  now  however  nearly  extinct,  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  though  inconsistently.  ^  No  crtalxffrt  coold  moni  firom  God, 
or  do  works  of  supererogation.  If  it  be  said  that  God  might  accept  it 
as  he  pleased,  it  may  be  said  upon  the  same  principle,  that  he  might 
accept  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats.  Tet  the  apostle  tells  that  it  iM 
fid  possible  thai  the  blood  of  buBs  and  of  goats  shoidd  take  away  sm  ; 
which  words  resolve  the  satis&ction,  not  merely  into  God's  free  accept- 
ance,  but  into  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sacrifice."  {Waterlaiurs  Imports 
anee.)  Hence  the  Scriptures  so  constantly  connect  the  atonement  with 
the  character, — the  very  Diciniiy  of  the  person  suffering.  It  was  Jeko* 
vah  who  was  pierced,  Zech.  xii,  11 ;  God  who  purchased  the  Church 
with  his  own  bloody  Acts  xx,  28.  It  was  o  Asff^tarns  the  high  Lord^  that 
bought  us,  2  Pet.  ii,  1.  It  was  the  Lord  of  glory  that  was  cruc^ed^ 
1  Cor.  ii,  8. 

It  is  no  small  presumption  of  the  impossibility  of  holding,  with  any 
support  from  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
with  that  of  an  inferior  Divinity,  that  these  opinions  have  so  uniformly 
elided  down  into  a  total  denial  of  it,  and  by  almost  all  persons,  except 
those  who  have  retained  the  pure  faith  of  the  €k>spel,  Christ  is  regarded 
as  a  man  only ;  and  no  atonement,  in  any  sense,  is  allowed  to  have 
been  made  by  his  death.  The  terms,  then,  of  human  salvation  are 
entirely  different  on  one  scheme  and  on  the  other ;  and  with  re^>ect  to 
their  advocates^  one  is  <<  under  law^^^  the  other  ^  under  grace ;"  one 
takes  the  caus^  of  his  own  salvation  into  his  own  hands  to  manage  it  as 
he  is  able,  and  to  plead  with  God,  either  that  he  is  just,  or  that  he  may 
be  justified  by  his  own  penitence  and  acts  of  obedient  virtue ;  the  other 
pleads  the  meritorious  death  and  intercession  of  his  Saviour,  in  his  name 
and  mediation  makes  his  requests  known  unto  Grod,  and  asks  a  justifi. 
cation  by  faith,  and  a  renewal  of  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  stands 
with  all  his  offences  before  his  Maker,  and  in  his  own  person,  without  a 
mediator  and  advocate ;  the  other  avails  himself  of  both.  A  question 
which  involves  such  consequences  is  surely  not  a  speculative  one ;  but 
deeply  practical  and  vital,  and  must  be  found  to  be  so  in  its  final  issue. 

2.  Hie  manner  in  which  the  evil  of  sin  is  estimated  must  be  very  dif. 
ferent,  on  these  views  of  the  Divine  nature  respectively ;  and  this  is  a 
consequence  of  a  directly  practical  nature.  Whatever  lowers  in  men  a 
sense  of  what  an  aposUe  calls  <'  the  exceeding  sinfiilness  of  sin,"  weakens 
the  hatred  and  horror  of  it  among  men,  and  by  consequence  encourages 
it.  In  the  Socinian  view,  transgressions  a£  the  Divine  law  are  all 
regarded  as  venial,  or,  at  most,  to  be  subjected  to  slight  and  temporary 
punishment.  In  the  orthodox  doctrine,  sin  is  an  evil  so  great  in  itself^ 
so  hateful  to  God,  so  injurious  in  its  effects,  so  necessary  to  be  restrained 
by  punishment,  that  it  dooms  the  offender  to  eternal  exclusion  firom  God* 
and  to  positive  endless  punishment,  and  could  only  be  forgiven  through 
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a  ncrifice  of  atoQement,  so  extraoidmary  as  that  of  the  emSk  of  tiie 
DifiDe  Sod  of  God.  By  these  meanly  (birgiveaem  only  could  be  pi»> 
miaed ;  and  Che  neglect  of  them,  in  order  to  pardon  and  aaoctificaiiot 
too^  aggravates  the  punishment,  and  makes  the  final  viaitatioQ  of  juiliot 
the  mcMre  terrible. 

3.  It  totally  changes  Che  character  of  Christian  ezpeneoce.  ThoM 
strong  and  painfiil  emotions  of  sorrow  and  alarm,  which  charactensB 
the  descriptions  and  example  of  sxpbxtancb  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
totally  incongruous  and  uncalled  for,  upon  the  theory  which  deoiei 
man's  lott  condition,  and  his  salvation  by  a  process  of  redemptkm. 
Faith,  too,  undergoes  an  essential  change.  It  is  no  longtt'  &ith  is 
Christ.  His  dodrime  or  his  mission  are  its  objects ;  but  not,  as  the  New 
Testament  states  it,  his  person  as  a  surety,  a  sacrifice,  a  mediator ;  aad 
much  less  than  any  thing  else  can  it  be  called,  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, ^faitk  in  kis  blood,"  a  phrase  utterly  incapaUe  of  an  inteipre- 
tation  by  Sociniaas.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  ofkr  up  fratbr  to  God  ia 
the  name  of  Christ,  though  expressly  enjoined  upon  his  discipkai  in  soy 
sense  which  would  not  justify  all  the  idolatry  of  the  Roman  Charcfa,  ia 
availing  themselves  of  the  nomef  ,  the  interests,  and  the  merits  of  saiats. 
In  a  Socinian,  this  would  even  be  more  inconsistent,  because  he  deaiei 
the  doctrine  of  mediation  in  any  sense  which  would  intimate,  that  a 
benev<4ent  God  may  not  be  immediately  approached  by  his  guilty  bat 
penitent  creatures.  Lovb  to  Christy  which  is  made  so  emtnent  a  giaoe 
in  internal  and  experimental  Christianity,  changes  also^its  character. 
It  cannot  be  supreme^  for  that  would  be  to  brc»k  the  first  and  great 
command,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Grod  with  all  thy  heart,"  if 
Christ  himself  be  not  that  Lord  our  God.  It  must  be  love  of  the  same 
kind  we  feel  to  creatures  firom  whom  we  have  received  any  benefit,  and 
a  passion,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  and  restrained,  lest  it  should  become 
excessive  and  wean  our  hearts  and  thoughts  from  God.  But  surely  it 
is  not  under  such  views  that  love  to  Christ  is  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  against  its  excess,  as  against  creaturely  attachments,  we 
have  certainly  no  admonition,  no  cautions.  The  love  of  Christ  to  us 
also  as  a  motive  to  generous  service,  sufferings,  and  death,  jR>r  the  sake 
of  others,  loses  all  its  force  and  application.  <<  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us ;  for  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead."  That  love  of  Christ  which  constrained  the  apostle  was  a  love 
which  led  him  to  die  for  men.  St.  John  makes  the  duty  of  dying  (or 
our  brother  obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  if  called  to  it,  and  grounds  it 
upon  the  same  fiict.  **  He  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  we  ought  to 
lay  down  our  lives  tor  our  Ixethren."  The  meaning,  doubtless,  is  in 
order  to  save  them ;  and  though  men  are  saved  by  Christ's  dying  for 
them,  in  a  very  difierent  sense  from  that  in  which  they  can  be  sav^  by 
our  dying  in  the  cause  of  instructing,  and  thus  instrumentally  saving 
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each  other ;  yet  the  aj^gument  is  founded  upon  the  necessary  coonectioa 
which  there  is  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  men. 
But,  on  the  Socioian  scheme,  Christ  did,  in  no  sense,  die  fw  men,  no, 
not  in  their  general  mode  of  interpreting  such  passages,  ^^for  the  benefit 
of  men :"  for  what  benefit,  independent  of  propidatwnj  which  Socinians 
deny,  do  men  derive  from  the  voluntary  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  a 
mere  human  instructer  7  If  it  be  said  his  death  was  an  example^  it  was 
not  specifdly  and  peculiarly  so ;  for  both  prophets  and  apostles  have 
died  with  resignation  and  fortitude.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  it  was  to  con- 
firm his  doctrine,  the  answer  is,  that,  in  this  view,  it  was  nugatory, 
because  it  had  been  confirmed  by  undoubted  miracles.  If  that  he  might 
confirm  his  mission  by  his  resurrection,  this  might  as  well  have  followed 
fix>m  a  natural  as  fixun  a  violent  death ;  and  beside  the  benefit  which 
men  derive  from  him,  is,  l^  this  notion,  placed  in  his  resurrection,  and 
not  in  his  deaih^  which  is  always  eidiibited  in  the  New  Testament  with 
marked  and  striking  emj^asis.  The  motive  to  generous  sacrifices  of 
ease  and  life,  in  behalf  of  men,  drawn  fix>m  the  death  of  Christ,  have, 
therefore,  no  existence  whenever  his  Godhead  and  sacrifice  are  denied. 

4.  The  general  and  habitual  exercises  of  the  aflSsctions  of  trust, 
HOPE,  JOT,  6LCy  toward  Christ,  are  all  interfered  with  by  the  Socinian 
doctrine.  This  has,  in  part,  been  stated ;  but  <<  if  the  Redeemer  were 
not  omnipresent  and  omniscient,  could  we  be  certain  that  he  always 
hears  our  prayers,  and  knows  the  source  and  remedy  of  all  our  miseries  ? 
If  he  were  not  all-mercifiil,  could  we  be  certain  he  must  always  be  will- 
ing to  pardon  and  relieve  us  ?  If  he  were  not  all-powerfiil,  could  we  be 
sure  that  he  must  always  be  able  to  support  and  strraigthen,  to  enlighten 
and  direct  us  ?  Of  any  being  less  than  God,  we  might  suspect  that  his 
purposes  might  waver,  his  promises  fail,  his  existence  itself,  perhaps, 
terminate  ;  for  of  every  created  being,  the  existence  must  be  dependent 
and  terminable."  {Dr.  Graves's  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity,) 

The  language  too,  I  say  not  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  for 
that  has  been  formed  upon  her  faith,  but  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
must  be  altered  and  brought  down  to  these  inferior  views.  No  dying 
saint  can  say,  ^  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  if  he  be  a  man  like  our- 
selves ;  and  the  redeemed  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth,  can  dare  to 
associate  a  creature  so  with  Grod  in  Divine  honours  and  solemn  worship, 
as  to  unite  in  the  chorus,  <*  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  unc  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever !" 

The  same  essential  changes  must  be  made  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
agency,  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  the  Church,  and  the  same  confiision 
introduced  into  the  language  of  Scripture.  ^Our  salvation  by  Christ 
does  not  consist  only  in  the  expiation  of  our  sins^  dec,  but  in  communication 
of  Divine  grace  and  power,  to  renew  and  siBetify  us :  and  this  is  every 
where  in  Scripture  attriboled  to  the  Bbly  i^pM,  ae  his  peculiar  office  in 
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the  economy  of  man's  salvation :  it  must  therefore  make  a 
ehange  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  grace  and  aasiatanccy  to  deoy  tbs 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    For  can  a  creature  be  the  universal  sprim 
and  fountain  of  Divine  grace  and  life  ?  Can  tiJmUe  creature  be  a  IM 
of  universal  soul  to  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  to  eveiy  smcen 
member  of  it  ?   Can  a  creature  make  such  close  application  to  our  miiid^ 
know  our  thoughts,  set  bounds  to  our  passions,  inspire  us  with  new  afie& 
tions  and  desires,  and  be  more  intimate  to  us  than  we  are  to  oorsehesl 
If  a  creature  be  the  only  instrument  and  principle  of  grace,  we  sfati 
soon  be  tempted  either  to  deny  the  grace  of  God,  or  to  make  it  only  m 
external  thing,  and  entertain  very  mean  conceits  of  it.      All  tbam 
miraculous  gifts  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  apostles  and  primitiiv 
Christians,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church ;  all  the  graces  of  the  Chris, 
tian  life,  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.     The  Divine  Spirit  is  the  princ^ 
of  immortality  in  us,  which  first  gave  life  to  our  souls,  and  will,  at  ths 
last  day,  raise  our  dead  bodies  out  of  the  dust ;  woiks  which  suffidentlf 
proclaim  him  to  be  God,  and  which  we  cannot  heartily  believe^  m  the 
Gospel  notion,  if  he  be  not"  {Sherloeh^s  Vindication.)    AH  this  has 
been  felt  so  forcibly  by  the  deniers  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  they  have  escaped  only  by  taking  another  leap  down  the  golf  of 
error ;  and,  at  present,  the  Socinians  deny  that  there  is  any  Holy  Gfaotl, 
and  resolve  the  whole  into  a  figure  of  speech. 

But  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  trinity  may  be  finaOy 
argued  from  the  manner  in  which  the  denial  of  it  would  afilect  the  credit 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves ;  for  if  this  doctrine  be  not  contained 
in  them,  their  tendency  to  mislead  is  obvious.     Their  constant  language 
is  so  adapted  to  deceive,  and  even  to  compel  the  belief  of  falsehood,  even 
in  fundamental  points,  and  to  lead  to  the  practice  of  idolatry  itself,  that 
they  would  lose  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  from  the  God 
of  truth,  and  ought  rather  to  be  shunned  than  to  be  studied.     A  great 
part  of  the  Scriptures  is  directed  against  idolatry,  which  is  declared  to  be 
**  that  abominable  thing  which  the  Lord  hateth ;"  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
design,  the   doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  God  is  laid  down  in  tht 
most  explicit  terms,  and  constantly  confirmed  by  appeals  to  his  woiks. 
rhe  very  first  command  in  the  decalogue  is,  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
Gods  before  me ;"  and  the  sum  of  the  law,  as  to  our  duty  to  God,  is  thai 
we  love  HIM  **  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength." 
If  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
be  consistent  with  all  this,  then  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Scriptures 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  ends  they  propose,  and  tbf 
truths  in  which  they  would  instruct  mankind ;  but  if  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  creatures,  then  is  the  language  of  the  sacred  books 
most  deceptive  and  dangerous.    For  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  in 
that  case,  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Crod  should  be  ^mkenof  in  plural 
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temn,  and  that  this  plurality  should  be  restricted  to  three?  How  is  it 
that  the  very  name  Munxih  should  be  given  to  each  of  them,  and  that  re- 
peatedly and  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  ?  How  is  it  that  the  promised, 
incarnate  Messiah  should  be  invested,  in  the  prophecies  of  his  advent, 
with  the  loftiest  attributes  of  Grod,  and  that  works  infinitely  superhuman, 
and  Divine  honours  should  be  predicted  of  him  ?  and  that  acts  and  cha« 
racters  of  unequivocal  Divinity,  according  to  the  common  apprehension 
of  mankind,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  also  1  How  is  it,  that,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  name  of  God  should  be  given  to  both,  and  that 
without  any  intimation  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  an  inferior  sense  ?  That 
the  creation  and  conservation  of  all  things  should  be  ascribed  to  Christ ; 
diat  he  should  be  vjorshipped  by  angels  and  by  lyen ;  that  he  should  be 
represented  as  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  to  receive  the  adonu 
tions  of  all  creatures ;  and  that  in  the  very  form^f  initiation  by  baptism 
into  his  Church,  itself  a  public  and  solemn  profession  of  faith,  the  bap. 
tism  is  enjoined  to  be  performed  in  the  one  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  ?  One  God  and  two  creatures !  As  though  the  very  door 
of  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church  should  have  been  purposely  made 
the  gate  of  the  worst  and  most  corrupting  error  ever  introduced  among 
mankind, — trust  and  vxtrship  in  creatures  as  God ;  the  error  which  has 
spread  darkness  and  moral  desolation  over  the  whole  pagan  world ! 

And  here  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  question  is  begged,  that  more  is 
taken  for  granted  than  the  Socinians  will  allow ;  for  this  argument  does 
not  rest  at  all  upon  what  the  deniers  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  understand 
by  all  these  terms,  and  what  interpretations  may  be  put  upon  them* 
This  is  the  popular  view  of  the  subject  which  has  just  been  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures ;  and  they  themselves  acknowledge  it  by  resorting  to  the 
arts  and  labours  of  far-fetched  criticism,  in  order  to  attach  to  these  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  a  sense  different  to  the  obvious  and  popular  one.  But 
It  is  not  merely  the  popular  sense  of  Scripture.  It  is  so  taken,  and  has 
been  taken  in  all  ages,  by  the  wisest  men  and  most  competent  critics,  to 
be  the  only  consistent  sense  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  a  circumstance  which 
still  more  strongly  proves,  that  if  the  Scriptures  were  written  on  Soci- 
nian  principles,  they  are  more  unfortunately  expressed  than  any  book  in 
the  world ;  and  they  can,  on  no  account,  be  considered  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, not  because  of  their  obscurity,  for  they  are  not  obscure,  but  l>ecause  ^ 
terms  are  used  in  them  which  convey  a  sense  different  from  what  the 
writers  intended,  if  uideed  they  were  Socinians.  But  their  evidences 
prove  them  to  be  a  revelation  of  truth  from  the  God  of  truthy  and  they 
cannot  therefore  be  so  written  as  to  lead  men,  who  use  only  ordinary 
care,  into  fundamental  error ;  and  the  conclusion  therefore  must  inevita- 
bly be,  that  if  we  must  admit  either  on  the  one  hand  what  is  so  derogatory 
lo  the  Scriptures,  and  so  subversive  of  all  confidence  in  them,  or,  on  the 
other,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
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is  there  explicitly  taught,  ^re  is  no  medium  between  absolute  infiddiy 
and  the  aduiowledgmeot  of  our  Lord's  Divinity ;  and  indeed,  to  adept 
the  representation  of  a  great  divine,  it  is  rather  to  rave  than  to  retfoap 
to  suppose,  that  he  whom  the  Scriptures  teadi  us  to  regard  as  the  8^ 
viour  of  our  souls,  and  as  our  wisdom,  ri^teousneaa,  aanctificatioD,  mi 
redemption ;  he  who  hears  our  prayers,  and  is  always  present  with  hii 
Church  throu^out  the  world,  who  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  tki 
glory  of  his  Father,  and  who  shall  come  at  die  last  day  in  glory  «d 
majesty,  accompanied  with  ministering  angels,  to  judge  all  manldid 
and  to  bring  to  light  the  very  secrets  of  their  hearts,  should  be  a  men 
tnan  or  a  created  hemg  of  any  kind.  (3) 

I  close  this  view  o(  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  hjr 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Waterland : — 

^*  While  we  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  as  intowoven  wAl 
the  very  frame  and  texture  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  it  appears  to  lat 
natural  to  conceive  that  the  whole  sdieme  and  eoonooiy  of  maa^ 
redemption  was  laid  with  a  principal  view  to  it,  in  order  to  bra^  fflsa- 
kind  gradually  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  three  Divine  penoas,  one 
God  blessed  for  ever.  I  would  speak  with  all  due  modesty,  cantiao,  and 
reverence,  as  becomes  us  always  in  what  concerns  the  onaoarchaMn 
councils  of  Heaven  :  but  I  say,  there  appears  lo  me  none  so  natord,  or 
so  probable  an  account  of  the  Divine  dii^>ensation8,  from  first  to  bat, 
as  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  namely,  that  such  a  redemptioo  «ii 
provided,  such  an  expiation  for  sins  required,  such  a  method  of  sancti* 
fication  appointed,  and  then  revealed,  that  so  men  might  know  tlut 
there  are  three  Divine  persons,  might  be  apprized  how  infinitely  tbs 
world  is  indebted  to  them,  and  might  accordingly  be  both  instructed  aod 
inclined  to  love,  honour,  and  adore  them  here,  because  that  must  be  t 
considerable  part  of  their  employment  and  happiness  hereafier.'*  (ibpor- 
iance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.) 

In  order  to  bring  this  great  controversy^  such  an  order  before  the 
reader,  as  may  assist  him  to  enter  with  advantage  into  it,  I  shall  firit 
carefully  collect  the  leading  testimonies  of  Scripture  on  the  doctrine  of 

(3)  OiKovntfua^  qute  ipsi  tribuitar,  $teXo/iay  necessario  supponit,  ipeamq[ae  omiiiao 
statuit.  Quid  enim  7  Messiain  sive  Christum  praBdicant  sacns  nostrs  litens  el 
credero  nos  profile  mar  omnes,  qui  sit  antmarum  909pitator^  qui  nobis  siiaapiemtia, 
justitiat  sanetificatio  et  redemptio— qui  preces  suorum,  ubiyis  sacrosanc  tain  ejoi 
nomon  invocantium,  illico  exaudiat— qui  ecclesie  sue  per  aniveraom  temran 
orbem  disseminate,  semper  presto  sit — qui  Deo  Patri,  wvOpovof,  et  in  eadem  se^ 
eoUocatas  sit — qui  donique,  in  exita  mundi,  immensa  gloria  et  m&jeatate  lefblfeiii 
angelis  ministris  stipatas,  veniet  orbem  judicatarus,  non  modo  facta  omnia,  led 
et  cordis  secrcta  omnium  quotqaot  fuere  hominum  in  lacem  proditarus,  iu. 
Heccine  omnia  in  purum  hominem^  aut  ereaturam  aliquam  competere  ?  Fldentn 
dico,  qai  ita  sentiat,  non  modo  contra  Fidem,  sed  et  ratmmm  ipsam  tnmiii*' 
Bull.  Judic.  Eeeh-Outh,) 


the  trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, — adduce  the  opi* 
nions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches^ — answer  objections,— explain 
the  chief  modem  heresies  on  this  subject,  and  give  their  Scriptural  coo- 
ilitation.  An  observation  or  two  on  the  dificulties  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  one  undivided  Godhead  is  said  to 
involve  us,  may  properly  close  this  chapter. 

Mere  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  what  is  wholly  proper  and  peculiar 
to  God,  forms  no  objection  to  a  doctrine.  It  is  more  rationaDy  to  be 
considered  as  a  presumption  of  its  truth,  since  io  the  nature  of  (xod 
there  must  be  mysteries  far  above  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  All 
his  natural  attributes,  though  of  some  of  them  we  have  images  in  oor* 
selves,  are  utterly  incomprehensible ;  and  the  manner  of  his  existenoe 
cannot  be  less  so.  All  attempts,  however,  to  show  that  this  great 
doctrine  imphes  a  contradiction,  have  failed.  A  contradiction  is  only 
where  two  contraries  are  predicated  of  the  stone  things  and  in  the  stone 
respect.  Let  this  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  sophisms  resorted  to  on  thkr 
point  by  the  adversaries  of  the  faith,  will  be  easily  detected.  They 
urge,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  three  and  oney  that  is,  if  the  propo- 
ntion  has  any  meaning  at  aU,  not  in  the  same  respect ;  the  three  persons 
are  not  one  person^  and  the  one  Grod  is  not  three  Gods.  But  it  is  no  con« 
tradiction  to  say,  that  in  different  respects  the  three  may  be  one  ;  that  is, 
that  in  respect  of  persons^  they  shall  be  three^  and  in  respect  of  God' 
head,  essence,  or  nature,  they  shall  be  one.  The  manner  of  the  thing 
ifp  a  perfectly  distinct  question,  and  its  incomprehensibility  proves 
nothing  but  that  we  are  finite  creatures,  and  not  Grod.  As  for  difficuU 
He^,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  relieved  by  running  either  to  the  Arian  or 
the  Socinian  hypothesis.  The  one  ascribes  the  first  formation  and  the 
perpetual  government  of  the  universe,  not  to  the  Deity,  but  to  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  a  creature ;  for,  however  exalted  the  Arian  bferior 
Deity  may  be,  he  is  a  creature  still.  The  other  makes  a  mere  man 
the  creator  of  all  things.  For  whatever  is  meant  by  **  the  Word  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,  it  is  the  same  Word  of  which  the  evangelist  says,  that 
all  things  were  made  by  it,  and  that  itself  was  made  flesh.  If  this 
Word  be  the  Divine  attribute  wisdom,  then  that  attribute  in  the  degree 
which  was  equal  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  in  this  view  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  was  conveyed  entire  into  the  mind  of  a  mere  man, 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  carpenter !  A  much  greater  difficulty,  in  my  appre- 
hension,  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  catholic  fiuih."  (Horsleifs 
Letters.) 

VOL.L  ao 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
TsiniTT. — Scrij^wre  Teadmony. 

In  adducing  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  mij 
of  the  Gk)dhead  from  the  sacred  volume,  by  exhibiting  some  of  ito 
numerous  and  decisive  testimonies  as  to  this  being  the  mode  in  whick 
the  Divine  nature  subsists ;  the  explicit  manner  in  which  it  is  there  hii 
down,  that  there  is  but  onb  Grod,  must  again  be  noticed. 
,  This  is  the  foundation  and  the  key  stone  of  the  whole  febric  of  Scii|^ 
tural  theology ;  and  every  argument  in  favour  of  the  trinity  Ann 
from  this  principle  of  the  absolute  uiaTY  of  God,  a  principle  whidi  tbe 
heresies  at  which  we  have  glanced  fancy  to  be  inconsistent  with  tfat 
orthodox  doctrine. 

The  solemn  and  unequivocal  manner  in  which  the  unity  of  God  it 
stated  as  a  doctrine,  and  is  placed  as  the  foundation  of  all  tiue  rdigioD, 
whether  devotional  or  practical,  need  not  again  be  repeated ;  and  it  if 
here  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  unity  of  God. 

Of  this  one  Crod,  the  high  and  peculiar,  and,  as  it  has  been  tnlf 
called,  the  appropriate  name^  is  Jbhovah  ;  which,  like  all  the  Hehrev 
names  of  God,  is  not  an  insignificant  and  accidental  term,  but  a  soM 
of  revelation^  a  name  adopted  by  God  himself  for  the  purpose  of  makiii^ 
known  the  mystery  of  his  nature.  To  what  has  been  already  said  oa 
this  appellation,  I  may  add  that  the  most  eminent  critics  derive  it  fron 
T(\Tyyfuit  existit ;  which  in  Kal  signifies  to  be,  and  in  Hiphel  to  caute  to 
be.  Buxtorf,  in  his  definition,  includes  both  these  ideas,  and  makes  it 
signify  a  being  existing  from  himself  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and 
•communicating  existence  to  others,  and  adds,  that  it  signifies  the  Bdng 
who  is,  and  tctts,  and  t^  to  come.  Its  derivation  has  been  variously 
stated  by  critics,  and  some  fanciful  notions  have  been  formed  of  the 
import  of  its  several  letters ;  but  in  this  idea  of  absolute  existence  aU 
.^gree.  <*  It  is  acknowledged  by  all,"  says  Bishop  Pearson,  <<  that  mn^ii 
from  nin  or  riTl,  and  God's  own  interpretation  proves  no  less.  Exodus 
iiii,  14.  Some  contend  that  fiiturition  is  essential  to  the  name,  y^  all 
agree  the  root  signifieth  nothing  but  essence  or  existence,  that  is,  r«  stmt 
or  u^ap^^siv."  {Exposition  of  the  Creed.)  No  appellation  of  the  Divine 
Being  could  therefore  be  more  distinctive,  than  that  which  impoitf 
independent  and  eternal  being;  and  for  this  reason  probably  it  was, 
that  the  Jews,  up  to  a  very  high  antiquity,  had  a  singular  reverence  for 
it;  carried,  it  is  true,  to  a  superstitious  scrupulosity;  but  thereby 
blowing  that  it  was  the  name  which  unveiled,  to  the  thoughts  of  those 
•Co  whom  it  was  first  given,  the  awful  and  overwhelming  glories  of  a 
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self,  existent  Being, — the  very  unfathomable  depths  of  his  eternal 
head.  (4) 

In  examining  what  the  Scriptures  teach  of  this  self-existent  and  eter- 
nal  Being,  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  the  important  fact,  that  this 
ONE  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  under  plural  appellations,  and  that  not  once  or 
twice,  but  in  a  countless  number  of  instances.  So  that  the  Hebrew  names 
of  God,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  expressive  and  declaratory  of  some 
peculiarity  or  excellence  of  his  nature,  are  found  in  several  cases  in  the 
plural  as  well  as  in  the  singular  form,  and  one  of  them,  Aleim,  gene- 
rally 80 ;  and  notwithstanding  it  was  so  fundamental  and  distinguishing 
an  article  of  the  Jewish  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  of  ahnoat 
all  other  nations,  there  was  but  one  living  and  true  God.  1  give  a  few 
instances.  Jehovah^  if  it  has  not  a  plural  form,  has  more  than  one 
personal  application.  **  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon 
Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven."  We 
have  here  the  visible  Jehovah  who  had  talked  with  Abraham,  raining 
the  storm  of  vengeance  from  another  Jehovah,  out  of  heaven,  and  who 
was  therefore  mvisible.  Thus  we  have  two  Jehovahs  expressly  men- 
tioned, *<  the  Lord  rained  from  the  Lord,''  and  yet  we  haye  it  inooC 
solemnly  asserted  in  Deut.  vi,  4,  ^  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  m 
one  Jehovah." 

The  very  first  name  in  the  Scriptures  under  which  the  Divine  Being 
is  introduced  to  us  as  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  a  plural  one, 
D^n^Ki  Aleix  ;  and  to  connect  in  the  same  singular  manner  as  in  the 
foregoing  instance,  plurality  with  unity,  it  is  the  nominative  case  to  a 
verb  singular.  *'  In  the  beginning,  Gods  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  Of  this  form  innumerable  instances  occur  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. That  the  word  is  plural,  is  nmde  certain  by  its  being  often 
joined  with  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs  plural ;  and  yet  when  it  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  the  true  God,  it  is  generally  joined  in  its  plural 
form  with  verbs  singular.  To  render  this  still  more  striking,  the  Aleim 
are  said  to  be  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  the  Aleim :  thus  in  Psalm  c,  3, 
^Know  ye,  that  Jehomh^  he,  the  Aleim,  he  hath  made  us,  and  not 
we  ourselves."  And  in  the  passage  before  given,  "  Jehovah  our  AjLEnf* 
((rodsj)  is  one  Jehovah."  Sk*  Al,  the  mighty  one,  another  name  of - 
God,  has  its  plural  O'Sk*  Aum,  the  mighty  ones.  The  former  is  ren- 
dered  by  Trommius  G£o^,  the  latter  0eoi.  i'3^i  Abir,  the  potent  one. 
has  the  plural  D'n'^Ki  Abirim,  the  potent  ones.  Man  did  eat  the 
bread  of  the  Abirim,  *<  angels'  food,"  conveys  no  idea  ;  the  manna  was 
the  bread  provided  miraculously,  and  was  therefore  called  the  food 

(4)  Maimonides  telli  us,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  utter  this  name,  except  in  ths 
MDOtuary,  and  bj  the  priests.  **  Nomen,  quod|  nt  nosti,  non  proferre  licet,  nisi 
in  sanctuario,  ot  a  sacerdotibus  Dei  Sanctis,  solum  in  benedictione  sacerdoturo,  at 
et  a  sacerdote  roagno  in  die  jejuniL'* 
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tf  the  powerful  ones,  oi  them  who  have  power  oyer  all  oaton,  tba 
one  God. 

O^inMt  Adondc,  18  the  plural  form  of  piMt  Adon,  a  governor.  <<  If  I  bt 
Adottimf  maitersj  where  is  my  fear?"  Mai.  i,  6.  Many  other  instiim 
might  be  given,  as,  <*  Remen^r  thy  Creatan  in  the  days  of  thy  yootk' 
<<  The  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Ones  is  understanding.^  **  Then  bi 
higher  than  they."  Heb.  High  Ones;  and  in  Daniel,  « the  WaUAm 
and  the  Holy  Ones.*" 

Other  phural  forms  of  speech  also  occur  when  the  one  true  God  oslj 
is  spoken  of.  ^  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  ima^ 
after  our  likeness."  **And  the  Losd  God  said.  Behold  the  mtn  if 
become  like  one  of  tit."  **  And  the  Lobp  said.  Let  us  go  down."— 
^Because  there  God  appeared  to  him."  Heb.  Crod  they  appeared  tho 
verb  being  pluraL  These  instances  need  not  be  multiplied :  they  an 
the  common  forms  of  speech  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  vrhidi  do  eA 
cism  has  been  able  to  resolve  into  mere  idioms,  and  which  ooiy  thB 
doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Grodhead  can  satis- 
fiu^rily  explain.  If  they  were  mere  idioms,  they  could  not  hvre  been 
misunderstood  by  those  to  whom  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  native,  It 
imply  plurality ;  but  of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  which  dial 
be  adduced  when  we  speak  of  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church.  IVf 
liave  been  acknowledged  to  form  a  striking  singularity  in  the  Hebnv 
hmguage,  even  by  those  who  have  objected  to  the  concluaioii  drtvi 
from  them ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  has  been  to  find  an  h3rpotfaflai^ 
which  should  account  for  a  peculiarity,  which  is  found  in  no  other  hiw 
guage,  with  the  same  circumstances.  (5) 

Some  have  supposed  angels  to  be  associated  with  God  when  dieae 
plural  forms  occur.  For  this  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  texts  then- 
selves,  and  it  is  beside  a  manifest  absurdity.  Others,  that  the  s^le  of 
royalty  was  adopted,  which  is  refuted  by  two  considerations — that  al- 
mighty God  in  other  instances  speaks  in  the  singular  and  not  in  the  pfairal 
number ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  style  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth 
when  Moses  or  any  of  the  sacred  penmen  composed  their  writings ;  no 
instance  of  it  being  found  in  any  of  the  ini^ired  books.  A  third  opinioB 
is,  that  the  plural  form  of  speaking  of  God  was  adopted  by  the  Hebceva 
from  their  ancestors,  who  were  polytheists,  and  that  the  ancient  tfaeo* 

(5)  The  argument  for  the  trinity  drawn  from  the  ploral  appellations  giren  to 
God  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  opposed  bj  the  younger  Baxtorf ;  who  jtt 
admits  that  this  argument  should  not  altogether  be  rejected  among  C9iiii> 
tians,  **  for  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  not  a  few  of  the  Jews  reler  tbii 
emphatical  application  of  the  plural  number  to  a  plurality  of  powers  or  of 
faifluences,  or  of  operations,  that  is,  ad  extra;  why  may  we  not  refer  it,  ad  mtrt, 
to  a  plurality  of  persons  and  to  personal  works  ?  YeOf  who  certaaUf  kmm 
what  that  was  which  the  anciant  Jews  anderstood  bv  this  plurality  •f  povm 
•nd  faeohies  r* 


logical  term  was  retained  after  the  unity  of  God  wai  acknowledged. 
This  assumes  what  is  totally  without  proo(  thai  the  ancestors  of  the 
Helnrews  were  polytheists ;  and  could  that  be  made  out,  it  would  leave 
k  still  to  be  accounted  for,  why  other  names  of  the  Deity  equally  ancient, 
lor  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  are  not  also  plural,  and  es* 
pecially  the  high  name  of  Jehovah ;  and  why,  more  particularly  the  very 
appellation  in  question,  Aleimf  should  have  a  singular  form  also,  r\h^  in 
the  same  language.  The  grammatical  reasons  which  have  been  offered 
are  equally  unsatisfiictory.  If  then  no  hypothesis  explains  this  pecu- 
liarity, but  that  which  concludes  it  to  indicate  that  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence  which  was  expressed  in  later  theology  by  the  phrase,  a  trinity 
of  persons,  the  inference  is  too  powerful  to  be  easily  resisted,  that  thestf 
plural  forms  must  be  considered  as  intended  to  intimate  die  plurality  of 
persons  in  essential  connection  with  one  supreme  and  adorable  Deity* 

This  argument,  howerer,  taken  alone,  powerful  as  it  has  often  been, 
justly  deemed,  does  not  contain  the  strength  of  the  case.  For  natural 
as  it  is  to  expect,  presuming  this  to  be  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence, 
that  some  of  his  names  which,  according  to  the  expressive  and  simple 
diaracter  of  the  Hebrew  language,  are  descriptions  ofredHHes^  and  that 
some  of  the  modes  of  expression  adopted  even  in  the  earliest  revelations, 
riiould  carry  some  intimation  ofufad^  which,  as  essentially  connected 
with  redemption,  the  future  complete  revelation  of  the  redeeming  scheme 
was  intended  fully  to  unfold ;  ye(,  were  tiiese  plural  titles  and  forms  of 
construction  blotted  out,  the  evidence  of  a  plurality  of  Divme  persons  in 
the  Godhead  would  still  remain  in  its  strongest  form.  For  that  evidence 
is  not  merely,  that  Grod  has  revealed  himself  under  plural  appellations, 
nor  that  these  are  constructed  with  sometimes  singular  and  sometimes 
plural  forms  of  speech ;  but  that  three  persons,  and  three  persons  onlff 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  under  Divine  titles,  each  having  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  Divinity  ascribed  to  him ;  and  yet  that  the  first  and 
leading  principle  of  the  same  book,  which  speaks  thus  of  the  character 
and  works  of  these  persons,  should  be,  thai  there  is  but  one  God,  This 
point  being  once  established,  it  may  be  asked  which  of  the  hypotheses, 
the  orthodox,  the  Arian,  or  the  Socinian,  agrees  best  with  this  plain  and 
explicit  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ.  Plain  and  explicit^  I  say,  not  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  not  as  to  the  comprehension  of  it,  but  as 
to  this  particular,  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  plainly  stated  in  the  Scriptures. 

Let  this  point  then  be  examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  even  that  the  very 
number  three  has  this  pre-eminence ;  that  the  application  of  these  names 
and  powers  is  restrained  to  it,  and  never  strays  beyond  it;  and  that  ihoBb 
who  confide  in  the  testimony  of  God,  rather  than  in  the  opinions  of  men,' 
have  sufficient  Scriptural  reason  to  distinguish  their  &ith  firom  the  unbe' 
lief  of  others  by  avowmg  themselves  Trinitarians^  (6) 

(6)  The  word  rpia;,  frtnilM,  came  hito  oie  In  the  eeeond  centaiy. 
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.  The  solemn  £91111  of  benediction,  in  which  the  Jewish  high  priesli 
were  commanded  to  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  has  in  it  this  pecoliar 
indication,  and  singularly  answers  to  the  form  of  benediction  so  geociil 
in  the  close  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  and  which  so  appropriately  closes 
the  solenm  services  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  given  in  Numbers  fi, 
M-27. 

Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  thee : 

Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracioos  unto  thee  t 

Jehovah  lift  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

If  the  three  members  of  this  form  of  benediction  be  attentively  con- 
sidered, they  will  be  found  to  agree  respectively  to  the  three  persooi 
taken  in  the  usual  order  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  GhosL 
The  Father  is  the  author  of  Nsssiog  and  preaervationj  Uluminatum  and 
grace  are  from  the  Son,  illumination  and  peace  from  the  Spirit,  the 
teacher  of  truth  and  the  Comforter.  {Vide  Joneses  Catholie  Doctrine,) 

''  The  first  member  of  the  formula  expresses  the  benevolent  *  love  of 
God  ;*  the  father  ^f  mercies  and  fountain  of  all  good :  the  second  well 
comports  with  the  redeeming  and  reconciling  '  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;'  and  the  last  is  appropriate  to  the  purity,  consolation,  and  joy, 
which  are  received  from  the  <  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' "  {Smiih*9 
Person  of  Christ,) 

The  connection  of  certain  specific  blessings  in  this  form  of  benedic* 
tion  with  the  Jehovah  mentioned  three  times  distinctly,  and  those  which 
are  represented  as  flowing  from  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  apos- 
tolic form,  would  be  a  singular  coincidence  if  it  even  stood  alone ;  but 
the  light  of  the  same  eminent  truth,  though  not  yet  fully  revealed, 
breaks  forth  from  other  partings  of  the  clouds  of  the  early  morning  of 
revelation. 

The  inner  part  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  was  called  the  holy  of  holies^ 
that  is,  the  holy  place  of  the  Hdy  Ones ;  and  the  number  of  these  is 
indicated,  and  hmited  to  three^  in  the  celebrated  vision  of  Isaiah,  and 
that  with  great  cxplicitness.     The  scene  of  that  vision  is  the  holy  place 
of  the  temple,  and  lies  therefore  in  the  very  abode  and  residence  of  the 
Hdy  Ones,  here  celebrated  by  the  seraphs  who  veiled  their  faces  before 
them.     And  one  cried  unto  another,  and  said,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts."     This  passage,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  eluded  by 
saying  that  this  act  of  Divine  adoration  here  mentioned,  is  merely  ent' 
phaticy  or  in  the  Hebrew  mode  of  expressing  a  superlative ;  though  that  if 
assumed,  and  by  no  means  proved.  It  is  however  worthy  of  serious  notice, 
that  this  distinct  trine  act  of  adoration,  which  has  been  so  oflen  supposed 
to  mark  a  plurality  of  persons  as  the  objects  of  it,  is  answered  by  a  voice 
from  that  excellent  glory  which  overwhelmed  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
when  he  was  favoured  with  the  vision,  responding  in  tlie  same  language 
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of  plurality  in  which  the  doxology  of  the  seraphs  is  expressed.  "  Also 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will 
go  for  us  ?"  But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  in  this  passage  the 
Holy  Onest  who  were  addressed  each  by  his  appropriate  and  equal 
designation  of  holy,  were  the  three  Divine  subsistences  in  the  Grodhead* 
The  being  addressed  is  the  *'  Lord  of  hosts."  This  all  acknowledge 
to  include  the  Father;  but  the  Evangelist  John,  xii,  41,  in  manifest 
reference  to  this  transaction,  observes,  <<  These  things  said  Elsaias,  when 
he  saw  his  (Christ's)  glory  and  spake  of  him."  In  this  vision,  therefore, 
we  have  the  Son  also,  whose  glory  on  this  occasion  the  prophet  is  said 
to  have  beheld.  Acts  xxviii,  25,  determines  that  there  was  also  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Well  fi|>ake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias 
the  prophet  unto  our  fathers,  saying.  Go  unto  this  people  and  say,  Hear- 
ing ye  shall  hear  and  not  understand,  and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  not 
perceive,"  d^c.  These  words,  quoted  from  Isaiah,  the  Apostle  Paid 
declares  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Isaiah  declares 
them  to  have  been  spoken  on  this  very  occasion  by  the  *<Lord  of  hosts.** 
**  And  he  said,  Go  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed  and  understand 
not,  and  see  ye  indeed  but  perceive  not,"  dec. 

Now  let  all  these  circumstances  be  placed  together — the  place,  the 
holy  place  of  the  Holy  Ones ;  the  repetition  of  the  homage,  thkeb  times, 
Holy,  holy,  holy — the  one  Jehovah  of  hosts,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
—the  plural  pronoun  used  by  this  one  Jehovah,  us ;  the  declaration  of 
an  evangelist,  that  on  this  occasion  Isaiah  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  ;  the 
declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  who  spoke  on  that  occa* 
sion  was  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  the  conclusion  will  not  appear  to  be 
without  most  powerful  authority,  both  circumstantial  and  declaratory, 
that  the  adoration.  Holy,  holy,  lioly,  referred  to  the  Divine  three,  in  the 
one  essence  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Accordingly,  in  the  book  of  Revela* 
tions,  where  <<  the  Lamb"  is  so  constantly  represented  as  sitting  upon  the 
Divine  throne,  and  where  he  by  name  is  associated  with  the  Father,  as 
the  object  of  the  equal  homage  and  praise  of  saints  and  angels ;  this 
scene  from  Isaiah  is  transferred  into  the  fourth  chapter,  and  the  <<  living 
creatures,"  the  seraphim  of  the  prophet,  are  heard  in  the  same  strain, 
and  with  the  same  trine  repetition,  saying,  <'  Holy,  Judy,  hcHy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.**  Isaiah,  xlviii,  16,  also 
makes  this  threefold  distinction  and  limitation.  <*  And  now  the  Lord 
God,  and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me."  The  words  are  manifestly  spoken 
by  Messiah,  who  declares  himself  sent  by  the  Lord  God,  and  by  his  SphiU 
Some  render  it,  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit,  the  latter  term  being  also 
in  the  accusative  case.  This  strengthens  the  application,  by  bringing 
the  phrase  nearer  to  that  so  often  used  by  our  Lord  in  his  discourses, 
who  speaks  of  himself  and  the  Spirit,  being  sent  by  the  Father.  *'  The 
Father  which  sent  me — the  Comforter  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  firoai 
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the  Father,  who  proceedeth  fixHn  the  Father."  Isaiah  zxxiv,  10,  *SeA 
je  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read,  for  mt  mouth  it  hath  oq» 
■Muided,  and  his  Spirit  it  hath  gathered  them.''  ^  Here  is  one  penoi 
speakiiig  of  the  SpirUf  another  person."  {Jones  on  the  JViniif.)  Bm^ 
ii,  5,  7,  <*  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Itord  of  hosts^  according  to  the  w«i 
that  I  covenanted  with  you  when  you  came  out  of  ESgypt,  so  my  SpiHt 
remaineth  among  you ;  fear  ye  not.  For  thus  saith  the  JLord  ofh$^ 
I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come."  Hen 
also  we  have  three  persons  distinctly  mentioned ;  the  Lord  of  hosts,  )m 
Spiritf  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations. 

Many  other  passages  might  be  given,  in  which  there  is  this  chai^ 
of  peiBons,  sometimes  enumerating  two,  sometimes  three,  but  never  as* 
than  three f  arrayed  in  these  eminent  and  Divine  characters.  The  pii* 
sages  in  the  New  Testament  are  familiar  to  every  one :  ^  Bapliziiig 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Hoiy  GkotL* 
^  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the  love  of  God^  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost,*^  with  others  in  which  the  sacred  three^  and 
three  only,  are  thus  collocated  as  objects  of  cgtio/  trust  and  honour,  and 
equaUy  the  fountain  and  the  source  of  grace  and  benediction. 

On  the  celebrated  passage  in  1  John  v,  7,  <<  There  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,"  I  say  nothing,  because  authorities  against  its  geouiii»> 
neas  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox,  and  among  those  who  di 
not  captiously  make  objections ;  and  because  it  would  scarcely  be  hk 
to  adduce  it  as  a  proof,  unless  the  argum^its  on  each  side  were  exhibit- 
ed, which  would  lead  to  discussions  which  lie  beside  the  design  of  thii 
woik,  and  more  properly  have  their  place  in  separate  and  distinct  trea- 
tises. The  recent  revival  of  the  inquiry  into  the  genuineness  of  thii 
text,  however,  shows  that  the  point  is  far  from  being  critically  settled 
against  the  passage,  as  a  true  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  aiguroeot 
from  the  context  is  altogether  in  favour  of  those  who  advocate  it,  the 
hiatus  in  the  sense  never  having  been  satisfactorily  supplied  by  those 
who  reject  it.  This  is  of  more  weight  in  arguments  of  this  kind  than  is 
often  allowed.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  it  has  elsewhere  abund- 
ant proof. 

It  has  now  been  shown,  that  while  the  unity  of  God  is  to  be  con- 
■idered  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  laid  down  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  and  guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  by  precepts,  by 
threatenings,  by  promises,  by  tremendous  punishments  of  polytheBm 
and  idolatry  among  the  Jews,  the  very  names  of  God,  as  given  in  the 
revelation  made  of  himself,  have  plural  forms  and  are  connected  widi 
plural  modes  of  speech  ;  that  other  indications  of  plurality  are  given  id 
various  parts  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  that  this  plurality  is  restricted  to  three. 
On  those  texts,  however,  which  in  their  terms  denote  a  plurality  and  a 
trinity,  the  proof  does  not  wholly  or  chiefly  rest,  and  they  have  been 
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only  adduced  as  introductoiy  to  mstancea  too  numerous  to  be  all  ex- 
aoiined,  in  which  two  distinct  persons  are  spoken  of,  sometimes  connect- 
edly and  sometimes  separately,  as  associated  with  God  in  his  perfections 
and  incommunicable  glories,  and  as  performing  works  of  unequivocal 
Divine  majesty  and  infinite  power,  and  thus  together  manifesting  that 
truunity  of  the  Grodhead  which  the  tme  Church  has  in  all  ages  adored 
end  magnified.  This  is  the  great  proof  upon  which  the  doctrine  rests. 
The  first  of  these  two  persons  is  the  Son,  the  second  the  Spirit.  Of  the 
former,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  titles  of  Jehovah,  Lord,  God,  King, 
King  of  Israel,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  other  names  of  God,  are  ascribed 
to  him, — that  he  is  invested  with  the  attributes  of  eternity,  omnipotence, 
ubiquity,  infinite  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  dec, — that  he  was  the 
Leader,  the  visible  King,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of  the  Jews,-— 
that  he  forms  the  great  subject  of  prophecy,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  in  language,  which  if  applied  to  men  or  to  angels 
would  by  the  Jews  have  been  considered  not  as  sacred  but  idolatrous^ 
and  which,  therefore,  except  that  it  agreed  with  their  ancient  faith,  would 
totally  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  those  writings, — that  he  is  eminently 
known  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  as  the  Son  of  God,  an 
appellative  which  is  sufficiently  proved  to  have  been  considered  as  im- 
pl3ring  an  assumption  of  Divinity  by  the  circumstance  that,  for  asserting 
it,  our  Lord  was  condemned  to  die  as  a  blasphemer  by  the  Jewish  san- 
hedrim,— that  he  became  incarnate  in  our  nature, — ^wrought  miracles 
by  his  own  original  power,  and  not,  as  his  servants,  in  the  name  of  an- 
other,— ^that  he  authoritatively  forgave  sin, — that  for  the  sake  of  his 
sacrifice,  sin  is  forgiven  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  alone, — that  he  rose  from  the  dead  to  seal  all  these  pretensions  to 
Divinity, — ^that  he  is  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe,  all  power 
being  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth, — that  his  inspired  apostles 
exhibit  him  as  the  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  as  the 
true  God  and  the  eternal  life ;  as  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
the  only  wise  God  and  our  Saviour, — thgt  they  offer  to  him  the  highest 
worship, — tliat  they  trust  in  him,  and  command  all  others  to  trust  in  him 
for  eternal  life, — that  he  is  the  head  over  all  things, — that  angels  wor- 
ship him  and  render  him  service, — ^that  he  will  raise  the  dead  at  the 
last  day, — judge  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  and  finally  determine  the 
everiasting  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

This  is  the  outline  of  Scriptural  testimony  as  to  the  S(m,  As  to  the 
Divine  character  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  equally  explicit  He  too  is  called 
Jehovah ;  Jehovah  of  hosts ;  God.  Eternity,  omnipotence,  ubiquity, 
infinite  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  of  Deity,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is 
introduced  as  an  agent  in  the  work  of  the  creation,  and  to  him  is  ascribed 
the  conservation  of  all  living  beings.  He  id  the  source  of  the  inspira- 
lioa  of  prophets  and  apostles ;  the  object  of  worship ;  the  efficient  agent 
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in  illuminating,  comforting,  and  sanctifying  the  souls  of  men*  He  nakm 
intercession  for  the  saints ;  quickens  the  dead,  and,  finally,  he  it  smk 
ciated  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  form  of  baptism  into  the  tm 
name  of  God,  and  in  the  apostolic  form  of  benediction,  as  equally  with 
them  the  source  and  fountain  of  grace  and  blessedness.  These  deei. 
give  points  I  shall  proceed  to  establish  by  the  express  declaratiooi  ef 
various  passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  When  that  ii 
done,  the  argument  will  then  be,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  the  doctriDi 
of  Scripture  is,  that  there  b  but  one  God  ;  and,  on  the  other,  tint 
throughout  both  Testaments,  three  persons  are,  in  unequivocal  langaage^ 
and  by  unequivocal  circumstance^  declared  to  be  Divine  ;  the  only  ooSi 
elusion  which  can  harmonize  these  otherwise  opposite^  coniradietanf,  and 
most  misleading  propositions,  and  declarations,  is,  that  the  thxbb  n» 
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In  the  prevalent  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  neither  of  these  fiem 
is  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of.  Thus  it  ezacdy  harmonizes  with  the 
Scriptures,  nor  can  it  be  charged  with  greater  mystery  than  is  asa^ 
able  to  them.  The  trinity  is  asserted,  but  the  unity  is  not  obscured ; 
the  unity  is  confessed,  but  without  denial  of  the  trinity.  No  figures  of 
speech,  no  unnatural  modes  of  interpretation  are  resorted  to,  to  recoa^ 
cile  these  views  with  human  conceptions,  which  they  must  infinitely 
transcend.  This  is  the  character  of  the  heresies  which  have  arisea  oi 
this  subject.  They  all  spring  from  the  attempt  to  make  this  myaleiy 
of  God  conceivable  by  the  human  mind,  and  less  a  stone  of  stumbliag 
to  the  pride  of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  "  the  faith  of  God's  elect,''  tf 
embodied  in  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  all  truly  evangelical  Churcbei^ 
follow  the  example  of  the  Scriptures  in  entirely  overlooking  these  bfr 
considerations,  and  '*  declaring  the  thing  as  it  is,"  with  all  its  mysteiy 
and  incomprehensibleness,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  fooHshness.  It  declares  "  that  we  worship  one  God  in  trioityi 
and  trinity  in  unity  ;  neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing  the 
substance ;  for  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son, 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one ;  the  glory  equal,  the  majesty 
Goetemal.  So  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghoat 
is  Grod ;  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God."  {Aihanasum 
Creed.)  Or,  as  it  is  well  expressed  by  an  eminent  modem,  as  great  t 
master  of  reason  and  science  as  he  was  of  theology :  <'  There  is  one 
Divine  nature  or  essence,  common  unto  three  persons,  incomprehensibly 
united,  and  inefiably  distinguished ;  united  in  essential  attributes,  dis- 
tinguished by  pecuUar  idioms  and  relations  ;  all  equally  infinite  in  erery 
Divine  perfection,  each  different  from  the  otlier  in  order  and  manner 
of  subsistence  ;  that  there  is  a  mutual  existence  of  one  in  all,  and  all  in 
one;  a  communication  without  any  deprivation  or  diminution  in  the 
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^mmunicant ;  an  eternal  generation,  and  an  eternal  procession  without 
precedence  or  succession,  without  proper  causality  or  dependence ;  a 
Father  imparting  his  own,  and  a  Son  receiving  his  Father's  life,  and  a 
Spirit  issuing  from  both,  without  any  division  or  multiplication  of  essence. 
These  are  notions  which  may  well  puzzle  our  reason  in  conceiving  how 
they  agree ;  but  ought  not  to  stagger  our  faith  in  asserting  that  they 
are  true  ;  for  if  the  Holy  Scripture  teacheth  .us  plainly,  and  frequently 
doth  inculcate  upon  us,  that  there  is  but  one  true  God ;  if  it  as  manifestly 
doth  ascribe  to  the  three  persons  of  the  blessed  trinity,  the  same  auguil 
names,  the  same  peculiar  characters,  the  same  Divine  attributes,  the 
same  superlatively  admirable  operations  of  creation  and  providence ;  if  it 
also  doth  prescribe  to  them  the  same  supreme  honours,  services,  praises, 
and  acknowledgments  to  be  paid  to  them  all ;  this  may  be  abundantly 
enough  to  satisfy  our  minds,  to  stop  our  mouths,  to  smother  all  doubt 
and  dispute  about  this  high  and  holy  mystery*"  (Dr,  Barrow^s  Defence 
of  the  Trinity.) 

One  observation  more,  before  we  proceed  to  the  Scriptural  evidence 
of  the  positions  above  laid  down,  shall  close  this  chapter.  The  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  I  have  said,  grounds  itself  on  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  the  Divine  unity ,  and  it  closes  with  it ;  and  this  may  set  the  true 
believer  at  rest,  when  he  is  assailed  by  the  sophistical  enemies  of  his  faith 
with  the  charge  of  dividing  his  regards,  as  he  directs  his  prayers  to  one 
or  other  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  For  the  time  at  least,  he 
is  said  to  honour  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  true  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  will  remove  this  objection.  It  is  not  the 
Socinian  notion  of  unity.  Theirs  is  the  unity  of  one,  ours  the  unity  of 
Ihree.  We  do  not,  however,  as  they  seem  to  suppose,  think  the  Divine 
essence  divisible^  and  participated  by,  and  shared  among,  three  persons ; 
but  wholly  and  undividedly  possessed  and  enjoyed.  Whether,  therefore^ 
we  address  our  prayers  and  adorations  to  the  Faither,  Son,  or  Holy 
Ghost,  we  address  the  same  adorable  Being,  the  one  living  and  true  God. 
^  Jehovah,  our  Aleim,  is  one  Jehovah."  With  reference  to  the  relations 
which  each  person  bears  to  us  in  the  redeeming  economy,  our  ap« 
preaches  to  the  Father  are  to  be  made  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Son,  and  by,  or  with  dependence  upon,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit.  Yet,  as  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  shows,  this  does  not 
preclude  direct  prayer  to  Christ  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  direct 
ascriptions  of  glory  and  honour  to  each.  In  all  this  we  glorify  the  Ofis 
^  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Tbihttt — Pre-exigience  of  CkritL 

Bt  establiflbiiig,  on  Scriptural  authority,  the  pre-existence  of  our  Lord, 
we  take  the  first  step  m  the  demonstratioii  of  his  absolute  Divinitj.  Hii 
pre<«zistence,  indeed,  simply  considered,  does  not  evince  his  Godhead, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  a  proof  against  the  Arian  hypothesis  ;  but  it  de- 
stroys the  Socinian  notion,  that  he  was  a  man  oidy.  For  since  no  ooe 
contends  for  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  and  if  they  did,  the  doctrine 
would  be  refiited  by  their  own  consciousness,  it  is  clear,  that  if  Chnt 
existed  bef<H«  his  incarnation,  he  is  not  a  mere  man,  whatever  his  natare^ 
by  other  arguments,  may  be  proved  to  be. 

This  point  has  be^i  felt  to  press  so  heavily  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
flimple  humanity  of  Christ,  that  both  ancient  and  modem  Socinians  hafe 
bent  against  it  all  those  arts  of  interpretation  which,  more  than  any  tfaing 
dbe,  show  both  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause,  and  the  pertinactty 
with  which  they  cling  to  oft  and  easily  refuted  error.  I  shall  dwell  a 
little  on  this  point,  because  it  will  inttoduce  some  instances  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Socinian  mode  of  perverting  the 
Scriptures. 

The  existence  of  our  Lord  prior  to  his  incarnation  might  be  fbrctblf 
argued  firom  the  declarations  that  he  was  "  sent  into  the  world  ;^  that 
^  he  came  in  the  flesh ;''  that  ^  he  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood  ;"  that  be 
was  ^  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  ;"  and  other  similar  phrases.  These 
are  modes  of  speech  which  are  used  of  no  other  person ;  which  are 
never  adopted  to  express  the  natural  birth,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  existence  of  ordinary  men ;  and  which  Socinianism,  therefore,  leaves 
without  a  reason,  and  without  an  explanation,  when  used  of  ChrisL 
But  arguments  drawn  from  these  phrases  are  rendered  wholly  unneces- 
sary, by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  passages  which  explicitly  declare 
his  pre-existence,  and  by  which  the  ingenuity  of  unsubmissive  criticism 
has  been  always  foiled ;  the  interpretations  given  being  too  forced,  and 
too  unsupported,  either  by  the  common  rules  of  criticism,  or  by  the 
idioms  of  language,  to  produce  the  least  impression  upon  any,  not  pre- 
viously disposed  to  torture  the  word  of  God  in  order  to  make  it  subservient 
to  an  error. 

The  first  of  these  proofs  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist,  John  i,  15,  «  He  that  cometh  afler  me  is  pre- 
ferred  before  me,  for  he  was  before  me ;"  or  as  it  is  in  verse  30,  "  After 
me  Cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was  before  meJ* 

The  Socinian  exposition  is,  "  The  Christ,  who  is  to  begin  his  ministry 
afler  me  has,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  been  preferred  before  me, 
because  he  is  my  chief  or  principal."    Thus  they  interpret  the  last 
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clause  ^  for  he  was  beibre  me,''  m  tfie  aenae  of  digmbf^  and  not  of 
time,  though  St.  John  uaea  the  nme  woid  to  denote  priority  of  tinDe» 
in  several  placea  of  his  Gospel,  <^  If  the  worid  hate  you,  yon  know  tbat 
it  hated  me,  before  it  hated  you  ;"  and  ch*  i,  41 ;  viii,  7 ;  zz,  4-8.  If 
they  take  the  phrase  in  the  second  clause  ffMrp^tfltv  fu  'ytymsf  m  die 
sense  of  **  preferred,''  then,  by  their  mode  of  rendering  die  last  clause^ 
as  Bi^op  Pearson  has  observed,  **  a  thing  is  made  the  reason  of  itself^ 
which  is  a  great  absurdity  and  a  vain  tautdogy.** — ^  He  is  preferred 
before  me,  because  he  is  my  chief;"  whereas  by  taking  vipotng  iim  'm 
the  sense  of  time,  a  reason  for  this  preference  is  given.  There  ii^ 
however,  another  rendering  of  the  second  clause  which  makes  the  pai^ 
sage  still  more  impracticaUe  in  the  sense  of  the  Socimans.  EfMrp«#4flv 
'dB  never  in  the  Septuagint  or  in  the  New  Testament  used  lor  dignity  or 
rank ;  but  refers  either  to  pbee  or  fnne,  and  if  taken  in  the  sense  of  time, 
the  rendering  will  be,  ^  He  that  cometh  after  me  was  before  me  ;**  and 
on,  in  the  next  clause,  signifying  ** certaintyj*  ** tndffy**  {Sehhumm 
euh  voce,)  the  last  clause  will  be  made  emphatical,  <<  eerUttrdy^  he  was 
before  me,''  and  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  giving  a  reamm  for  the  senti* 
ment  in  the  preceding  clause,  or  as  tautok>gical,  but  as  explanatory  and 
impressive  ;  a  mode  of  speaking  exceedingly  natural  when  so  great  a 
doctrine,  and  so  hi^  a  mystery  was  to  be  declared,  llmt  he  who  was 
bom  after  John,  was  yet,  in  point  of  existence,  before  him;— ^  oertaioly, 
he  was  before  me."  This  rendering  of  the  second  claose  is  adopted  by 
several  eminent  critics ;  but  whether  this  or  the  common  verrion  be 
preferred,  the  verb  in  the  last  clause,  he  was  before  me,  sufficiently 
fixes  ^pcjro^  in  the  sense  of  priority  of  time.  Had  it  referred  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  Christ,  it  would  not  have  been,  **  he  was,"  but  ^  he 
IS  l)efore  me,"  8^  not  i|v. 

The  passages  which  express  that  Christ  came  dawn  from  heaeemf  are 
next  to  be  considered.  He  styles  himself  **  the  bread  of  God  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven. — ^The  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven. — He  that  cometh  yrosi  above  is  above  all ;  he  that  is  of  the 
earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth ;  he  thai  eomelhfrrom  heaven 
is  above  aU ;"  and  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  <•  No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  San 
of  man  which  is  in  heaven*"  In  what  manner  are  dedarations  so  frfain 
and  unequivocal  to  be  ehided,  and  by  what  arts  are  they  to  be  interpreted, 
into  nothing?  This  shall  be  considered.  Sodoos  and  his  eariy  dis. 
eiples,  in  order  to  account  for  these  phrases,  supposed  that  Christ, 
between  the  time  of  his  birth  and  entrance  upon  Us  office,  was  translated 
into  heaven,  and  there  remained  some  time,  that  he  might  see  and  hear 
those  things  which  he  was  to  pufatish  in  die  world.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  only  proves  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  intea. 
preting  those  passages,  so  artolnni  away  disir  hosdie  aspect  from  the 
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errors  of  man.  It  is  supported  by  no  passage  of  Scripture,  by  no  tsA 
tkxkf  by  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  in  the  discourse.  Tbi 
modem  Socinians,  therefore,  finding  the  position  of  their  elder  brelkni 
untenable,  resolve  the  whole  into^gure,  the  nx>st  convenimit  method  of 
evading  the  difficulty,  and  tell  us,  that  as  we  should  naturally  say,  Umt  a 
person  who  would  become  acquainted  with  the  secret  purposes  of  G<4 
must  ascend  to  heaven  to  converse  with  him,  and  return  to  make  tfaea 
known,  so  our  Lord's  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  literal  aseent 
and  descent,  but  merely  this,  ^  that  he  alone  was  admitted  to  an  intimite 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  will,  and  was  commissioned  to  reveal  it  to  men.* 
{Beishani's  Calm  Inquiry,) 

In  the  passages  quoted  above,  as  declarations  of  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  phrases  to  be  accounted  ibr, 
"-"ascending  into  heaveuy — and,  coming  down  from  heaven*  Tlie  kma 
is  said  to  mean  the  being  admitted  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tlM 
Divine  counsels.  But  if  this  were  the  sense,  it  could  not  be  true  tint 
^  no  man"  had  thus  ascended  but  **  the  Son  of  man ;"  since  Moses  and  al 
the  prophets  in  succession  had  been  admitted  to  '*  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  counsels,"  and  had  been  *<  conmiissioned''  to  reveal  them. 
It  is  nothing  to  say  that  our  Lord's  acquaintance  with  the  Divine  counseb 
was  more  deep  and  comprehensive.  The  case  is  not  stated  company 
Uodt/j  but  exclusively, — '*  No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven  but  tin 
Son  of  man ;"  no  man,  but  himself,  had  been  in  heaven.  (7)  Allowing 
therefore  the  principle  of  the  Socinian  gloss,  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to 
the  text  in  question,  and  is  in  fact  directly  refuted  by  it. 

But  the  principle  is  false,  and  it  may  be  denied,  that  **  to  ascend  into 
heaven"  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  to  express  the  knowledge  of  high  and 
mysterious  things.  So  utterly  does  this  pretence  fail,  that  not  tme  of  the 
passages  they  &dduce  in  proof  can  be  taken  in  any  other  than  its  literal 
meaning ;  and  they  are  therefore,  as  are  others,  directly  against  them. 
Deut.  XXX,  11,  is  first  adduced.  "  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  into  heaven, 
and  bring  it  unto  us  ?"  This  we  are  told  we  must  take  figuratively;  but 
then,  unhappily  for  them,  it  is  also  immediately  subjoined,  «<  neither  is 
It  beyond  the  seoy  that  thou  shouldest  say,  who  shall  go  over  the  <ea  for 
us  ?"  If  the  ascent  into  heaven  in  the  first  clause  is  to  be  taken  figura* 
tively,  then  the  going  beyond  the  sea  cannot  be  taken  literally,  and  we 
shall  still  want  a  figurative  interpretation  for  this  part  of  the  declaratioa 
of  Moses  respecting  the  law,  which  will  not  so  easily  be  furnished.  Tht 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  Romans  x,  6,  in  which  there  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  to  the  Gospel.  <<  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven?  that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above,"  die, 
words  which  have  no  meaning  unless  jiaoB  be  literally  understood,  and 

C7)  ■*  No  man,  except  myself,  ever  was  In  heaven.**  (Pecrce.) 
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which  show  that  the  apostle,  a  sufficient  judge  of  Hebrew  modes  of 
exorcssion,  understood,  in  its  literal  sense,  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy. 
A  second  passage  to  which  they  trust,  is  Prov.  zxx,  4,  <*  Who  hath 
ascended  and  descended,"  but  -if  what  immediately  follows  be  added, 
**  who  hath  gathered  the  winds  in  his  fists,  who  hath  bound  the  water* 
in  a  garment,"  d^c,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  passage  has  no  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  a  servant  of  God,  but  expresses  the 
various  operations  in  nature  carried  on  by  God  himself.  '*  Who  hath 
done  this  ?  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's  name,  if  thou  canst 
tell  ?" 

In  Baruch  iii,  29,  it  is  asked  of  wisdom,  ^  Who  hath  gone  up  into 
heaven,  and  taken  her,  and  brought  her  down  from  the  clouds  ?"  but  it 
is  here  also  added,  "  Or  who  hath  gone  over  the  sea  for  her?"  Wisdom 
is,  in  (his  passage,  clearly  personified ;  a  phce  of  habitation  is  assigned 
her,  which  is  to  be  sought  out  by  those  who  would  attain  her.  This 
apocryphal  text,  therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  mystical  notioo 
of  ascending  into  heaven,  advanced  by  Socinian  expositors. 

If  they  then  utterly  fail  to  establish  their  forced  and  unnatural  sense 
of  ascending  mto  heaven ;  let  us  examine  whether  they  are  more  sue 
cessful  in  establishing  their  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  <*  coming  down 
from  heaven."    This,  they  say,  means  **  to  be  commissioned  to  reveal 
the  will  of  God  to  men;"   {BdshanCs  Calm  Inquiry;)  but  if  so,  the 
phrases,  <*  to  ascend  up  into  heaven,"  and  **  to  come  down  from  thence," 
which  are  manifestly  opposed  to  each  other,  lose  all  their  opposition  in 
the  interpretation,  which  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is,  as  to  both, 
entirely  gratuitous,  arbitrary  and  contradictory.     For,  as  Dr.  Magee 
has  acutely  remarked,  *<  it  is  observed  by  the  editors  of  the  Unitarian 
Version,  and  enforced  vnth  much  emphasis  by  Mr.  Belsham  and  Dr. 
Carpenter,  that  to  *  ascend  into  heaven'  signifies  *  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  God,'  and  that  consequently  the  *  correlative'  to  this, 
(the  opposite  they  should  have  said,)  to  *  descend  from  heaven,'  must 
mean  *  to  bring  and  to  discover  those  truths  to  the  world.'  {Imp.  Vers.  p. 
208 ;  Calm  Inq.  p.  48.)  Now  allowing  those  gentlemen  all  they  wish  to 
establish  as  to  the  first  clause, — that  to  go  up  into  heaven  means  to  learn 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  counsels  of  God, — what  must  follow  then 
if  they  reasoned  justly  upon  their  own  principles  ?  Plainly  this,  that 
to  come  down  from  heaven,  being  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  former, 
must  mean  to  unlearn,  or  to  lose  the  knowledge  of  those  counsels :  so  that, 
80  far  from  bringing  and  discovering  those  counsels  to  mankind,  our 
Lord  must  have  disqualified  himself  from  bringing  any.     Had  indeed 

*  ASCETn>iNG  into  heaven'  meant  *  bringing  the  truth  (any  where)  from 
men,'  then  *  descendino  from  heaven'  might  justly  be  said  to  mean 

*  BRINGING  it  back  to  men.'     Whatever,  in  short,  ascending  may  be 
.  eupposed  to  signify  in  vayjiguret  dbscbndiiio  must  signify  the  opposite^ 
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if  the  figure  be  abided  by :  and  therefore,  if  to  ▲scxnd  be  to  Zeam,  to    (r 
DBSOBND  must  be  to  unleam."  (Discourses  on  the  Atonement,)  i 

It  is  farther  fatal  to  this  opinion  that  '*  if  to  come  from  heaven  ;  to  de-  ot 
•eend  from  heaven,"  6cc,  signify  receiving  a  Divine  conmiission  to  teach;  |i 
or,  more  simply  to  communicate  truth  aflei  it  has  been  learned,  it  is  never  u 
used  with  reference  to  Moses,  or  to  any  of  the  prophets,  or  Divinely  |( 
appointed  instruments  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  raised  up  among  the 
Jews.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  meaning  attached  to  then 
phrases  by  Socinian  writers  of  the  present  day,  who,  in  this  respect,  8i 
in  many  others,  have  ventured  to  step  beyond  their  predecessors  who 
never  denied  their  literal  acceptation,  was  unknown  among  the  Jew% 
and  is  a  mere  subterfuge  to  escape  from  the  plain  testimony  of  Holj 
Writ  on  a  point  so  fatal  to  their  scheme. 

The  next  passage  which  may  be  quoted  as  expressing,  m  unequivocal 
terms,  the  pre-exisetnce  of  Christ,  occurs  John  vi,  62,  and  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  out  of  the  reach  of  that  kind  of  criticism  which  has  just  been 
exhibited.  The  occasion,  too,  fixes  the  sense  beyond  all  perversjoo. 
Our  Lord  had  told  the  Jews  that  he  was  the  bread  of  Ufe,  which  came 
down  from  Jteaven.  This  the  Jews  understood  UteraUy^  and  therefore 
asked,  *^  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  &ther  and  mother  we  know, 
how  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  /  came  doum  from  heaven  7"  His  discipki 
too  so  understood  his  words,  for  they  also  '*  murmured."  But  our  Lord, 
so  far  from  removing  that  impression,  so  far  from  giving  them  the  meet 
distant  hint  of  a  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  like  that  resorted  to  by 
Socinian  writers,  strengthens  the  assertion,  and  makes  his  profession  t 
stumbling  block  still  more  formidable,  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?"  referring 
to  what  he  had  just  said,  that  he  had  descended  from  heaven,  "  What 
and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  wheke  he  was  befosb." 
Language  cannot  be  more  explicit ;  though  Mr.  Belsham  has  ventured  to 
tell  us  that  this  means,  '<  What  if  I  go  farther  out  of  your  reach,  and 
become  more  perplexing  and  mysterious !"  And  indeed  perplexing  and 
mysterious  enough  would  be  the  words  both  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
if  they  required  such  criticisms  for  their  elucidation. 

The  phrase  to  bo  "  sent  from  God,"  they  think  they  sufficiently  avert, 
by  urging  that  it  is  said  of  the  Baptist,  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from 
CMLy  whose  name  was  John."  This,  they  urge,  clearly  evinces,  "  that 
to  come  from  God  is  to  be  commissioned  by  him.  If  Jesus  was  sent 
from  God,  so  was  John  the  Baptist ;  if  the  former  came  down  fitwn 
heaven,  so  did  the  latter."  This  reasoning  must  be  allowed  to  be  &lku 
cious,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  contradicts  other  scriptures.  Now  our 
Lord  says,  John  vi,  46,  "  No  one  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  who  ie 
from  God,  he  ovrog,  hath  seen  the  Father ;"  namely,  this  one  person,  for 
it  is  singular,  and  no  one  else  hath  seen  the  Father.  Therefore,  if 
ChrisI  was  that  person,  as  will  not  be  disputed,  John  could  not  be  '^seot 
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from  God/^  in  the  same  manner  that  Christ  was.  What  does  the  Bap- 
list  say  of  himself?  Does  he  confirm  the  Socinian  gloss?  Speaking 
0f  Christ  and  of  himself  he  says,  <<  He  that  comethfrom  above  is  above 
mSk ;  he  that  is  of  ike  earth  is  earthly,  he  that  cometh  from  heaven  is 
above  all,"  John  iii,  31.  Here  John  contrasts  his  earthly  origin  with 
Christ's  heavenly  origin.  Christ  is  "  fifom  above ;"  John  from  <*  the 
■arth,"  ex  ^rig  yr^.  Christ  is  "  above  all,"  which  he  could  not  be,  if 
•very  other  prophet  came  in  like  manner  from  heaven,  and  firom  above ; 
■nd  therefore  if  John  was  ^  sent  from  Grod,"  it  cannot  be  in  the  same 
pense  that  Christ  was  sent  from  him,  which  is  enough  to  silence  the 
€)b)ection.  {Holden^s  Scripture  TesUmonies.)  Thus,  says  Dr.  Nares, 
f*  we  have  nothing  but  the  positive  contradictions  of  the  Unitarian  party, 
to  prove  to  us  that  Christ  did  not  come  from  heaven,  though  he  says 
mt  himself,  he  did  come  from  heaven ;  that  though  he  declares  he  had 
0een  the  Father,  he  had  not  seen  the  Father ;  that  though  he  assures  m 
tiiat  he,  in  a  most  pectUiar  and  singtdar  manner  came  forth  from  God, 
(tu  rx  Gex  e|7]X^6v,  a  strong  and  singular  expression,)  he  came  from  him 
BO  otherwise  than  like  the  prophets  of  old,  and  his  own  immediate  fore* 
runner."  (Remarks  on  the  Imp.  Version.) 

Several  other  equally  striking  passages  might  claim  our  attention ; 
^t  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  argument,  to  close  it  with  two. 
.  «  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  John  viii,  58.  Whether  the  verb  fifii 
ft  /  am,"  may  be  understood  to  be  equivalent  to  the  incommunicable 
wme  Jehovah,  shall  be  considered  in  another  place.  The  obvious  sense 
mtibe  passage  at  least  is,  <<  Before  Abraham  was,  or  was  bom,  I  was  in 
mstence."  Abraham,  the  patriarch,  was  the  person  spoken  of;  for 
fb0  Jews  having  said,  **Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
pean  Abraham  ?"  our  Lord  declares,  with  his  peculiarly  solemn  mode 
ml  introduction,  *^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  wais,  I 
pni.''  I  had  priority  of  existence, "  together  with  a  continuation  of  it  to 
Aft  |iresent  time."  {Pearson  on  the  Creed*)  Nor  did  the  Jews  mistake 
tim  meaning,  but  being  filled  with  indignation  at  so  manifest  a  claim  of 
Divinity,  *^  they  took  up  stones  to  stone  him." 

How  then  do  the  Socinians  dispose  of  this  passage  ?  The  two  hypo- 
theses on  which  they  have  rested,  for  one  would  not  suffice,  are,^«f, 
^Tbat  Christ  existed  before  the  patriarch  Abraham  had  become, 
according  to  the  import  of  his  name,  the  father  of  many  nations,  that 
10,  liefore  the  Gentiles  were  called ;"  which  was  as  true  of  the  Jews 
who  were  discoursing  with  him,  as  of  himself.  The  second  is,  *'  before 
Abraham  was  born  I  am  /k^,  i.  e.  the  Christy  in  the  destination  and 
appointment  of  Grod ;"  which  also  was  saying  nothing  peculiar  of  Christ ; 
ffDoe  the  existence  and  the  part  which  every  dne  of  his  hearers  was  to 
aety  were  as  much  in  the  destination  and  appointment  of  God  as  his  own. 

Bbih  these  absurdities  are  wdl  exposed  by  Bishoi^  Peaiwrn :—    . 
Voi^  L  81 
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<<  The  first  interpretation  makes  our  Saviour  thus  to  speak : — ^Do  j% 
so  much  wonder  how  I  ^ould  haoe  seen  Abraham^  who  am  noi  jfdj^ 
y€ar$  old?  Do  ye  imagine  so  great  a  contradiction  in  this ?  I  tdl 701^ 
and  be  ye  most  assured  that  what  I  speak  unto  you  at  this  time  is  bmmI 
certainly  and  infallibly  true,  and  most  worthy  of  yoor  obeerfate 
Which  moves  me  not  to  deliver  it  without  this  solemn  aaseveratia^ 
{Verily,  verily ,  I  say  urUo  yoUy)  before  Abraham  shall  perfectly  beooBR 
that  which  was  signified  in  his  name,  the  father  of  many  tuitions,  belbn 
the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  /  am.  Nor  be  ye  troubled  at  this  amcr, 
or  think  in  this  I  magnify  myself;  for  what  I  speak  is  as  true  oTyos 
yourselves  as  it  is  of  me :  before  Abram  be  thus  made  Abraham,  ye  ire. 
Doubt  ye  not,  therefore,  as  ye  did,  nor  ever  make  that  questioo  sgiiB 
whether  I  have  seen  Abraham.^* 

^  The  second  explication  makes  a  sense  of  another  nature,  bat  wilk 
the  same  impertinency : — Do  ye  continue  still  to  question,  and  with  m 
much  admiration  do  ye  look  upon  my  age  and  ask,  Hdsi  thou  seen  Ahn^ 
ham  ?  I  confess  it  is  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  since  that 
patriarch  died,  and  less  than  forty  since  I  was  bom  at  Bedikbem:  bat 
look  not  on  this  computation,  for  before  AbraJutm  was  bom  I  was.  Bat 
mistake  me  not,  I  mean  that  I  was  in  the  foreknowledge  and  deem  of 
Grod.  Nor  do  I  magnify  myself  in  this,  for  ye  also  were  so.  Bov 
either  of  these  answers  should  give  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  tiw 
question,  or  the  least  occasion  of  the  Jewt^  exasperatioo,  is  not  to  be 
understood.  And  that  our  Saviour  should  speak  of  any  such  iropefli- 
nencies  as  these  interpretations  bring  forth,  is  not  by  a  Christian  to  be 
conceived.  Wherefore,  as  the  plain  and  most  obvious  sense  is  a  proper 
and  full  answer  to  the  question,  and  most  likely  to  exasperate  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews;  as  those  strained  explications  render  the  words  of  Chiiet 
not  only  impertinent  to  the  occasion,  but  vain  and  useless  to  the  heiren 
of  them ;  as  our  Saviour  gave  this  answer  in  words  of  another  language, 
most  probably  incapable  of  any  such  interpretations ;  we  roust  adhere 
unto  that  literal  sense  already  delivered,  by  which  it  appeareth  Chrid 
had  a  being,  as  before  John,  so  also  before  Abraham,  and  consequently 
by  that  he  did  exist  two  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom,  or  000- 
ceived  by  the  virgin."  (Exposition  of  the  Creed.) 

The  observations  of  Whitaker  on  this  decisive  passage,  are  in  bis 
»usual  energetic  manner : — 

<<  <  Your  Father  Abraham,'  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  <  re|}oiced  to 
see  my  day ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  Our  Saviour  thus  propoeee 
iiimself  to  his  countrymen,  as  their  Messiah ;  that  grand  object  of  hope 
and  desire  to  their  fathers,  and  particularly  to  this  first  fkther  of  the 
faithful,  Abraham.  But  his  countrymen,  not  acknowledging  his  cbio 
to  the  character  of  Messiah,  and  therefore  not  allowing  his  superoatunl 
prionty  of  existence  to  Abrahanif  chose  to  connder  his  words  m  a  eig*^ 
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Dification  merely  human.     *  Then*said  the  Jews  unto  him.  Thou  art  not 

fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham?'    But  what  does  our 

Saviour  reply  to  this  low  and  and  gross  comment  upon  his  intimatioQ  1 

Does  he  retract  it,  by  warping  his  language  to  their  poor  penrerseness, 

and  so  waiving  his  pretensions  to  the  assumed  dignity  ?     No !  to  have 

so  acted,  would  have  been  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  injurious  to 

their  interests.     He  actually  repeats  his  claim  to  the  character.     He 

actually  enforces  his  pretensions  to  a  supernatural  priority  of  existence. 

He  even  heightens  both.     He  mounts  up  far ^  beyond  Abraham.     He 

ascends  beyond  all  the  orders  of  creation.     And  he  places  himself  with 

God  at  the  head  of  the  universe.     He  thus  arrogates  to  himself  all  that 

high  pitch  of  dignity,  which  the  Jews  expected  their  Messiah  to  assume. 

This  he  does  too  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  that  his  simplicity  of 

language,  so  natural  to  inherent  greatness,  would  possibly  admit.     He 

also  introduces  what  he  says,  with  much  solemnity  in  the  form,  and 

with  more  in  the  repetition.     «  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you/  he  cries, 

*  BEFORE  Abraham  was,  I  am.'     He  says  not  of  himself,  as  he  says 

of  Abraham,  <  Before  he  was,  I  was.'     This  indeed  would  have  been 

sufficient,  to  affirm  his  existence  previous  to  Abraham.     But  it  would 

not  have  been  sufficient,  to  declare  what  he  now  meant  to  assert,  his  full 

claim  to  the  majesty  of  the  Messiah.     He  therefore  drops  all  forms  of 

language,  that  could  be  accommodated  to  the  mere  creatures  of  Grod. 

He  arrests  one,  that  was  appropriate  to  the  Godhead  itself.     '  Before 

Abraham  toas*  or  still  more  properly,  *  Before  Abraham  was  made,'  he 

says,  *  I  AM.'     He  thus  gives  himself  the  signature  of  uncreated  and 

continual  existence,  in  direct  opposition  to  contingent  and  created.     He 

savs  of  himself. 

That  an  eternal  now  for  ever  laftt, 

with  him.  He  attaches  to  himself  that  very  stamp  of  eternity,  which 
God  appropriates  to  his  Godhead  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  from 
which  an  apostle  aflerward  describes  *  Jesus  Christ'  expressly,  to  be 
•the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  Nor  did  the  Jews  pre- 
tend to  misunderstand  him  now.  Tliey  could  not.  They  heard  him 
directly  and  decisively  vindicating  the  noblest  rights  of  their  Messiah, 
and  the  highest  honours  of  their  God,  to  himself.  They  considered  him 
as  a  mere  pretender  to  those.  They  therefore  looked  upon  him,  as  a 
blasphemous  arrogator  of  these.  *  Then  took  they  up  stones,  to  cast  at 
him'  as  a  blasphemer ;  as  what  indeed  he  was  in  his  pretensions  to  be 
God,  if  he  had  not  been  in  reality  their  Messiah  and  their  God  in  one. 
But  he  instantly  proved  himself  to  their  very  senses,  to  be  both ;  by 
exerting  the  energetic  powers  of  his  Godhead,  upon  them.  For  he  *  hid 
himself;  and  went  out  of  the  temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them  ; 
and  so  passed  by.' " 

The  last  passage  which  I  shall  quote,  may  properly,  both  from  its 
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dignity  and  expHcitDesSy  close  the  whole.  John  zvii,  5,  ^*  And  i»v,0 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  selfy  wUh  the  glory  loJUcik  /  hd 
with  thee  before  the  worid  imu."  Whatever  this  ^oiy  was,  it  was  poi* 
■eased  by  Christ  before  the  world  was ;  or,  as  he  afterward  ezpreMi 
It,  '<  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.^  That  (]uestioo  is  therefore  vti 
to  be  confounded  with  the  main  point  which  determines  the  pre^xislaHi 
of  our  Lord ;  for  if  he  was  with  the  Father,  and  had  ^  glory  with  )m 
before  the  world  was,  and  of  which  <*  he  emptied  himself"  wfaeo  he 
became  man,  then  he  had  an  existence,  not  only  before  his  incanaiioB, 
but  before  the  very  ^  foundation  of  the  world."  The  Socinian  gkss  u, 
*^  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee,  in  thy  immutable  decree,  before  ik 
world  was ;  or  which  thou  didst  decree,  before  the  world  wa%  to  gift 
me."  But  t)  sixov  vtapa  <foi,  ^  which  I  had  with  thee,**  cannot  bear  aoj 
such  sense.  The  occasion  was  too  peculiar  to  admit  of  any  myBbcai 
forced,  or  parabohc  modes  of  speech.  It  was  in  the  heaiii^  of  hk 
disciples,  just  before  he  went  out  into  the  garden,  that  these  woidf  were 
spoken ;  and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  it  is  remaikaUe,  (hat  lie 
introduces  the  mention  of  this  glory,  when  it  was  not  neoesBBxy  to  ooia- 
plete  the  sense  of  any  proposition.  And  yet,  as  if  on  pmpose  to  preveBt 
the  apostles,  who  heard  his  prayer,  from  supposing  that  he  was  aakiDf 
that  which  he  had  not  possessed  in  any  former  period,  he  adds,  ''with 
the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  So  dedm  s 
this  passage,  that  as  Dr.  Harwood  says,  ^  Were  there  no  intimii'U'  ii 
the  whole  New  Testament  of  the  pre^zistenco  of  Christ,  this  sa^ 
passage  would  irrefiragably  demonstrate  and  establish  it.  Our  Safioni; 
here  in  a  solemn  act  of  devotion,  declares  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  hai 
glory  with  him  before  the  world  was,  and  fervently  supplicates  that  be 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  re-instate  him  in  his  former  felicity. 
The  language  is  plain  and  clear.  Every  word  has  great  moment  and 
emphasis : — <  Glorify  (hou  me  with  that  glory  which  I  enfoyed  m  Ai 
presence^  before  the  world  was  J*  Upon  this  single  text  I  lay  niy  finger. 
Here  I  posit  my  system.  And  if  plain  words  be  designedly  employed 
to  convey  any  determinate  meaning ;  if  the  modes  of  human  speech 
have  any  precision,  I  am  convinced,  that  this  plain  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  in  an  act  of  devotion,  exhibits  a  great  and  important  truth,  which 
can  never  be  subverted  or  invalidated  by  any  accurate  and  satis&ctoiy 
criticism."  {Socinian  Scheme.) 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  true  nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be, 
we  have  at  least  discovered  from  the  plainest  possible  testimonies ;  teali 
monies  which  no  criticism,  and  no  unlicensed  and  paraphrastic  comments 
have  been  able  to  shake  or  to  obscure,  that  he  had  an  existence  premii 
to  his  incarnation,  and  previous  to  the  very  "  foundation  of  the  worid.' ' 
If  then  we  find  that  the  same  tides  and  works  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  New  Testament,  are  ascribed  to  a  Divine  peison  in  the  GUI 
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who  is  yet  represented  as  distinct  from  God  the  Father,  and  especially 
to  one  who  was  to  come  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the  very  offices  which 
our  Lord  has  actually  fulfilled,  we  shall  have  obtained  another  step  ia 
tfiis  inquiry,  and  shall  have  exhibited  lofty  proof,  not  only  of  the  pre* 
existence  of  Christ,  but  also  of  his  Divinity.  This  will  be  the  snl^  of 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Trinitt. — Jestu  Christ  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  TestamenL 

In  reading  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  impossibie  nol 
to  mark  with  serious  attention  the  frequent  visible  appearances  of  God 
to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  his 
visible  residence  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  both  among  the  Jews  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  in  their  sacred  tabernacle  and  temple. 

The  fact  of  such  appearances  cannot  be  disputed ;  they  are  allowed 
by  all,  and  in  order  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  point 
at  issue,  the  Divinity  ofH^hrist,  it  is  necessary, 

1.  To  show  that  the  person  who  made  these  appearances,  was  truly 
a  Divine  person. 

The  proofs  of  this  are,  that  he  bears  the  names  of  Jehovah,  God,,  and 
other  Divine  appeUations ;  and  that  he  dwelt  among  the  Israelites  as 
the  object  of  their  supreme  worship ;  the  worship  of  a  people,  the  first 
precept  of  whose  law  was,  <*  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before 
me."  The  proofs  are  copious,  but  quotations  shall  not  be  needlessly 
multiplied. 

When  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  found  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  ^  she 
called  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  spake  to  her,  Thou  God  seest  me."-— > 
Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  Abraham 
lifled  up  his  eyes,  and  three  men,  three  persons  in  human  form,  <*  stood 
by  him."  One  of  the  three  is  called  Jehovah.  And  Jehovah  said, 
«<  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thuig  that  I  do  ?"  Two  of  the  thred 
depart,  but  he  to  whom  this  high  appellation  is  given  remains,  "  but 
Abraham  stood  yet  before  Jehovah."  This  Jehovah  is  called  by  Abra- 
ham  in  the  conversation  which  foUowed,  *<  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth ;" 
and  the  account  of  the  solemn  interview  is  thus  closed  by  the  historian, 
*^  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  went  his  way  as  soon  as  he  had  lefl  off  commun* 
iog  with  Abraham."  Appearances  of  the  same  personage  occur  to 
Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  under  the  name  of  '*  the  Grod  of  Abraham,  and  of 
Isaac."  After  one  of  these  manifestations,  Jacob  says,  ^  I  have  seen 
God  &ce  to  face ;"  and  at  another,  ^*  Surely  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  in 
tins  place."  The  same  Jehovah  was  made  visible  to  Moses,  and  gave 
his  commission^  and  God  saad»  **I  am  T9at  1  Jkx;  thou  shalt  saj 
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to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  ine  unto  you."     Hie  turn 
JxHovAH  went  before  the  Israelites  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  woA  bf 
night  in  a,  pillar  of  fire  ;  and  by  him  the  law  was  givea  amidst  teniii 
displays  of  power  and  majesty  from  Mount  Sinai.     ^  I  am  the  had 
(Jehovah)  thy  (jod,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egjpi, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  thou  shalt  have  no  other  Grods  before  01% 
d^.     Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  out  of  the  midi 
of  the  fire  as  thou  hast  heard  and  live  ?"   This  same  personage  cob* 
manded  the  Israelites  to  build  him  a  sanctuary,  that  he  might  reside 
among  them ;  and  when  it  was  erected  he  took  possession  of  it  in  t 
visible  form,  which  was  called  <<  the  glory  of  the  Lord."     There  tin 
Shbchinah,  the  visible  token  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  rested  abone 
the  ark ;  there  he  was  consulted  on  all  occasions,  and  there  he  received 
their  worship  firom  age  to  age.     Sacrifices  were  ofiered ;  sin  was  ooa* 
fessed  and  pardoned  by  him ;  and  the  book  of  Psalms  is  a  coUectioo  of 
the  hymns  which  were  sung  to  his  honour  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
services,  where  he  is  constantly  celebi|ited  as  Jehovah  the  God  at 
Israel ;  the  **Jehovdkf  God  of  their  fathers ;"  and  the  object  of  thor  own 
exclusive  hope  and  trust :  all  the  works  of  crtfbtion  are  in  those  sab- 
lime  compositions  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  he  is  honoured  and  adored  ai 
the  governor  of  all  nations,  and  the  sole  ruler  among  the  children  of 
men.     In  a  word,  to  mark  his  Divinity  in  the  strongest  possible  manoer, 
all  Uessings,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  "  light  and  defence,  gnoi 
and  glory,"  are  sought  at  his  hands. 

Thus  the  same  glorious  being,  bearing  the  appellation  of  Jbhovab,  ii 
seen  as  the  object  of  the  worsliip  and  tnist  of  ages,  and  that  under  a 
visible  manifestation ;  displaying  attributes,  engaged  in  operational  aed 
assuming  dignities  and  honours,  which  unequivocally  array  him  with  the 
majesty  of  absolute  Divinity. 

To  this  the  objections  which  have  been  made,  admit  of  a  most  satis- 
factory answer. 

The  first  is,  that  this  personage  is  also  called  <<  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord."  This  is  true ;  but  if  that  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  the  same  person 
as  he  who  is  called  Jehovah ;  the  same  as  he  who  gave  the  law  in  lot 
own  namet  then  it  is  clear  that  the  term  <<  Angel"  does  not  indicate  a 
created  being,  and  is  a  designation  not  of  nature,  but  of  office^  which 
will  be  just  now  accounted  for,  and  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  hii 
true  and  proper  Divinity. 

The  collation  of  a  few  passages,  or  of  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
passages  of  Scripture,  will  show  that  Jehovah  and  **>  the  Angel  of  tha 
Lord,"  when  used  in  this  eminent  sense,  are  the  same  person.  Jacob 
nays  of  Bethel,  where  he  had  exclaimed,  <<  Surely  Jehovah  is  in  thii 
place  :"  Tlie  Angd  of  God  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  saying,  I  am  the 
God  of  Bethel.     Upon  his  death  bed  he  gives  the  names  of  Gid  and 
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Angel  to  this  same  person.  **  The  €hd  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long 
unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evO,  bless  the 
lads.'  So  in  Hosea,  xii,  2,  5,  it  is  said,  ^  By  his  strength  he  had  power 
with  God,  yea  he  had  power  over  the  Angd  and  prevailed."  "  We 
found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  with  us,  even  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts,  the  Lord  is  his  memorial."  Here  the  same  person  has  the 
names  God,  Angd,  and  Lord  God  of  hosts.  <'  The  Angd  of  the  Lord 
called  to  Abraham  a  second  time  from  heaven,  and  said,  by  mysdfhave 
I  sworn  saith  the  Lord,  (Jehovah,)  that  since  thou  hast  done  this  thin^, 
in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee."  The  Angd  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire ;  but  this  same  Angel  of  the  Lord  *<  called  to 
him  out  of  the  bush,  and  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  Others,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  Moses  hid  his 
face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God."  To  omit  many  other  pas- 
sages, St.  Stephen,  in  alluding  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  Moses,  in  his 
speech  before  the  council,  says,  <<  There  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai,  An  angd  of  the  Lord  in  a  flame  of  fire,** 
showing  that  that  phtaseology  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  his  day, 
and  that  this  Angel  and  Jehovah  were  regarded  as  the  same  being,  for 
he  adds,  *^  Moses  was  in  the  Church'  in  the  wilderness  with  the  Angd 
which  spoke  unto  him  in  Mount  Sinai."  There  is  one  part  of  the  his.' 
tory  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  which  so  fully  shows  that  they  dis* 
tinguished  this  Angel  of  Jehovah  from  all  created  angels,  as  to  deserve 
particular  attention.  In  Exodus  xxiii,  20,  God  makes  this  promise  to 
Moses  and  the  Israelites,  *'  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep 
thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared ; 
beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not 
pardon  your  transgressions,  for  my  name  is  in  him."  Of  this  Angel 
let  it  be  observed,  that  he  is  here  represented  as  the  guide  and  protector 
of  the  Israelites  ;  to  him  they  were  to  owe  their  conquests  and  their 
settlement  in  the  promised  land,  which  are  in  other  places  oflen  attribu- 
ted to  the  immediate  agency  of  God — that  they  are  cautioned  to  "  beware 
of  him,"  to  reverence  and  stand  in  dread  of  him — ^that  the  pardoning  of 
transgressions  belongs  to  him — finally,  "  that  the  name  of  God  was  in 
him."  This  name  must  be  understood  of  God's  own  peculiar  name, 
Jehovah,  I  am,  which  he  assumed  as  his  distinctive  appellation  at  his 
first  appearing  to  Moses ;  and  as  the  names  of  God  are  indicative  of  his 
nature,  he  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the  peculiar  name  of  God,  must  also 
have  his  essence.  This  view  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact,  that 
Moees  and  the  Jews  so  understood  the  promise ;  for  aflerward  when 
their  sins  had  provoked  God  to  threaten  not  to  go  up  with  them  himsdf 
but  to  commit  them  to  "  an  Angel  who  should  drive  out  the  Canaanite, 
d^,"  the  people  mourned  over  this  as  a  great  calamity,  and  Moses  be. 
took  himself  to  special  intercession,  and  rested  not  until  he  obtained  the 
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fepeal  of  the  threat,  and  the  reQewed  promise^  ^  my  presence  ahiU  ^ 
with  thee  and  I  will  give  theo  rest."  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  wan 
clear  than  that  Moses  and  the  Israelites  considered  the  promise  of  (ks 
Angel,  in  whom  was  <'  the  name  of  God,"  as  a  promise  that  God  hm> 
tdf  would  go  with  them.  With  this  uncreated  Angel,  this  pretence  of 
the  Lord,  they  were  satisfied,  but  not  with  "  an  angeP  indefimtely,  witk 
an  angel,  not  so  by  office  only,  as  was  the  appearing  Angel  of  the  OU 
Testament,  but  who  was  by  nature  of  that  order  of  beings  usually  m 
called,  and  therefore  a  created  being.  At  the  news  of  God's  detenu- 
nation  not  to  go  up  with  them,  Moses  hastens  to  the  tabernacle  to  main 
his  intercessions,  and  refusess  an  inferior  conductor.  '<  If  thy  preseoot 
go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence."  (8) 

That  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  constantly  represented  as  Jehovah  hiiiii 
ae]£,  and  therefore  as  a  Divine  person,  is  so  manifest,  that  the  means  re- 
sorted to,  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  which  so  immediately  flaahet 
from  it,  acknowledge  the  fact.  Those  who  deny  the  Divinity  (^  oat 
Lord,  however,  endeavour  to  elude  the  consequence  according  to  their 
respective  creeds.  The  Arians,  who  think  the  appearing  angel  to  have 
been  Christ,  but  who  yet  deny  him  to  be  Jehovah  himself,  assume  thai 
this  glorious  but  created  being  personated  the  Deity,  and  as  his  ambas^ 
sador  and  representative  spoke  by  his  authority,  and  took  his  naoie. 
Thus  a  modem  Arian  observes,  ^  The  Angel  takes  the  name  of  Jehovak 
because  it  is  a  common  maxim,  loquitur  legcAus  sermone  miitenlis  em, 
as  an  ambassador  in  the  name  of  his  king,  or  thefecialis  when  he  de- 
nounced war  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  what  is  done  hf 
the  Angel  is  said  to  be  done  by  God,  according  to  anotlier  maxiov  fd 
facit  per  dlium^facit  per  «e."  {Taylor,  Ben  Mordeeau)  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  though  ambassadors  speak  in  the  name  of  their  masteni 
they  do  not  apply  the  names  and  titles  of  their  masters  to  themselves, 

(8)  From  this  remarkable  passage  it  appears  to  me  yery  clear,  that  the  Mes- 
senger or  Angel  of  God,  whom  he  here  promises  to  bo  the  leader  of  his  people, 
11  not  a  creature,  much  less  Moses  or  Joshua,  but  an  uncreated  Angel.  For 
(1)  the  clause,  He  will  not  pardon  your  sins,  is  not  applicable  to  any  created  be- 
ing,  whether  Angel  or  man :  (2)  The  next  words,  My  name  is  in  him,  cannot  be 
explained  to  signify,  he  shall  act  in  my  name,  that  is,  under  my  command  or  bj 
authority  received  from  mc,  for  in  that  case  another  word,  he  will  act  or  he  wiB 
$peakt  or  the  like  would  have  been  added :  (3)  The  same  conclusion  is  establish- 
ed  by  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  chapter  xxxii,  34,  (and  xxxii,  %)  where 
God  expresses  his  indignation  against  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry,  bj  declaring 
that  not  himself,  but  an  angel,  should  be  henceforth  their  guide :  but  this,  the 
people  and  Moses  most  earnestly  deprecate  [as  a  calamity  and  a  judgment, 
whereas  the  present  instance  is  a  promise  of  favour  and  mercy,  and  is  so  acknow. 
ledged  in  Isaiah  Uii,  8.]  "That  angel,  therefore,  is  perfectly  different  from  him 
who  is  spoken  of  in  this  passage  before  us,  who  is  the  same  that  appeared  to 
Moms,  chapter  iii,  2,  and  there  likewise  both  speaks  and  acts  as  God  himstl^ 
{IhUkU  Pentatemehut,) 
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(9) — that  the  unquestionably  created  angels,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  ap« 
pearing  to  men,  declare  that  they  were  sent  by  God«  and  never  personate 
him, — that  the  prophets  uniformly  declare  their  commission  to  be  from 
God, — that  Grod  himself  declares,  "  Jehovah  is  my  name,  and  my  glory 
nrill  I  not  give  to  anothery*^ — and  yet  that  the  appearing  Angel  calls  him« 
self,  as  we  have  seen,  by  this  incommunicable  name  in  almost  innume« 
rabie  instances,  and  that  though  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  dispensatioo 
was  to  preserve  men  from  idolatry,  yet  this  Angel  claims  and  receives 
the  exclusive  worship  both  of  the  patriarchs  to  whom  he  occasionally 
appeared,  and  the  Jews  among  whom  he  vi»bly  resided  for  ages.  It  is 
therefore  a  proposition  too  monstrous  to  be  for  a  moment  sustained,  thai 
a  created  being  of  any  kind  should  thus  allure  men  into  idolatry,  by  ad* 
ing  the  Deity,  assuming  his  name,  and  attributing  to  himself  God's  pe« 
culiar  and  inconununicable  perfections  and  honour.  (1)  The  Arian 
hypothesis  on  this  subject  is  well  answered  by  even  a  Socinian  writer* 
^  The  whole  transaction  on  Mount  Sinai  shows  that  Jehovah  was  pre* 
aent,  and  acted,  and  not  another  for  him.  It  is  the  God  that  had  de- 
livered them  out  of  Egypt,  with  whom  they  were  to  enter  into  covenant 
as  their  God,  and  who  thereupon  accepted  them  as  his  people,  who  was 
the  author  of  their  religion  and  laws,  and  who  himself  delivered  to  them 
those  ten  conmiands,  the  most  sacred  part.  There  is  nothing  to  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  the  person,  who  was  their  Grod,  did  not  epesk  in  his 
own  name ;  not  the  least  intimation  that  here  was  another  representing 
him."  (Lindsey^s  Apology.) 

The  author  of  **  the  Essay  on  Spirit"  attempts  to  meet  this  by  alleg. 
ing  that  ^  the  Hebrews  were  far  from  being  explicit  and  accurate  in  their 
style,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  prophets  and  angels  to  speak  in  the 
name  and  character  of  God."  The  reply  of  Dr.  Randolph  is  able  and 
decisive,  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  its  introduction  will 
not  appear  unnecessary. 

<*  Some,  to  evade  these  strong  proofs  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  have  as* 
serted  that  this  was  only  a  created  angel  appearing  in  the  name  or  person 
of  the  Father ;  it  being  customary  in  Scripture  for  one  person  to  sustain 
the  character,  and  act  and  speak  in  the  name  of  another.  But  these 
assertions  want  proof.  I  find  no  instances  of  one  person  acting  and 
speaking  in  the  name  of  another,  without  first  declaring  in  whose  name 

(9)  **  An  earthly  ambassador  indeed  represents  the  person  of  his  prince,  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  clothed  with  his  authority,  and  speaks  and  acts  in  his  name.  Bot 
who  ever  heard  of  an  ambassador  assuming  the  very  name  of  his  soveroigrn,  or 
being  honoured  with  it  by  others  ?  Would  one  in  this  character  be  permitted  to 
say,  /  George,  I  Louis,  I  Frederic?  As  the  idea  is  ridiculous,  the  action  would 
justly  be  accounted  high  treason.**  (Jamisbon*s  Vindieaiion.) 

(1)  histrioniam  ezercaisse,  in  qua  Dei  nomen  assumat,  et  omnis   ({u« 

I>ei  sunt,  sibi  attribuat.  {Bishop  Bull  > 
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nay  way  before  me ;  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come 
lo  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  ddigfat  in ; 
beholdy  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  characters  under  which  the  person  who  is  the  solject  of  tUi 
prophecy  is  descrihed,  are,  the  Lord,  a  sovereign  Ruler,  (3)  the  owner 
of  the  temple,  and  therefore  a  Divine  prince  or  governor,  he  ^  shall 
come  to  hU  tempU"  <<The  temple,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  « in  the 
writings  of  a  Jewish  prophet,  cannot  be  otherwise  understood,  according 
to  the  Uteral  meaning,  than  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Of  this  temple^ 
therefore,  the  person  to  come  is  here  expresdy  called  the  Lord.  The 
lord  of  any  temple,  in  the  language  of  all  writers,  and  in  the  natunl 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  the  divinity  to  whose  wor^p  it  is  consecrated. 
To  no  other  divinity  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  consecrated  than  the 
true  and  everlasting  God,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  Maker  of  heaven  aad 
earth.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Malachi,  that  the 
Christ,  the  Deliverer,  whose  coming  he  announces,  was  no  other  thsn 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah  had  delivered  the  Israelilei 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage ;  and  the  same  Jehovah  was  to  come  a 
person  to  his  temple,  to  effect  the  greater  and  more  general  deliveranoe 
of  which  the  former  was  but  an  imperfect  type." 

He  bears  also  the  same  title,  angel  or  messenger,  as  he  whose  ap^ 
pearances  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  enumerated. 

**  The  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  therefore,  is  Jehovah's  messenger; 
«— if  his  messenger f  his  servant ;  for  a  message  is  a  service :  it  implies 
a  person  sending,  and  a  person  sent.  In  the  person  who  sendeth  there 
must  be  authority  to  send^ — submission  to  that  authority  in  the  person 
sent.  The  Messenger,  therefore,  of  the  Covenant,  is  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah :  but  the  same  person  who  is  the  Messenger,  is  the  Lord 
Jehovah  himself,  not  the  same  person  with  the  sender,  but  bearing  ihe 
same  name;  because  united  in  that  mysterious  nature  and  undivided 
substance  which  the  name  imports.  The  same  person,  therefore,  is 
servant  and  Lord ;  and^  by  uniting  these  characters  in  the  same  person, 
what  does  the  prophet  but  describe  that  great  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  the 
union  of  the  nature  which  governs,  and  the  nature  which  serves, — the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  Christ?" 
(Horsley's  Sermons.) 

Now  this  prophecy  is  expressly  appUed  to  Christ  by  St.  Mark.— 
*^  The  beginning  of  fhe  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  asUis 
written^  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  pre- 
pare thy  way  before  thee."  It  follows  from  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  the  temple,  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  mentioned  in 

(3)  Tho  same  word  ia  oflen  applied  to  magistrates,  and  even  fathers ;  hot  J 
H.  Michaclis  says,  that  when  it  ocoors  as  in  this  place  with  the  prefix,  it  is  ap 
propriated  only  to  God. 
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the  prophecy ;  and  bearing  these  exact  characters  of  the  appearing 
Angel  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  was  the  King  of  the  Jews ; 
whose  temple  was  his,  because  he  resided  in  it,  and  so  was  called  '<  the 
house  of  the  Liord ;"  and  who  was  <'  the  Messenger^*  of  their  Covenant ; 
the  identity  of  the  persons  cannot  be  mistaken.  One  coincidence  is 
singularly  striking.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Angel  Jehovah  had  his 
residence  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  that  he  took  posses- 
sion,  or  came  suddenly  to  both,  at  their  dedication,  and  filled  them  with 
his  glory.  On  one  occasion  Jesus  himself,  though  in  his  state  of  humili- 
ation, comes  in  public  procession  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  calls 
it  <*  his  own,"  thus  at  once  declaring  that  he  was  the  ancient  and  rightfiil 
Lord  of  the  temple,  and  appropriating  to  himself  this  eminent  prophecy. 
Bishop  Horsley  has  introduced  this  circumstance  in  his  usual  striking 
and  convincing  manner : — 

^*  A  third  time  Jesus  came  still  more  remarkably  as  the  Liord  to  hia 
temple,  when  he  came  up  from  Galilte  to  celebrate  the  last  passover, 
and  mader  that  public  entry  at  Jerusalem  which  is  described  by  all  the 
evangelists.  It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  particulars  of  this 
interesting  story :  for  the  right  understanding  of  our  Saviour's  conduct 
upon  this  occasion  depends  so  much  upon  seeing  certain  leading  circum- 
stances in  a  proper  light, — upon  a  recollection  of  ancient  prophecies, 
and  an  attention  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  people, — that  I  am  apt  to 
suspect,  few  now-a-days  discern  in  this  extraordinary  transaction  what 
was  clearly  seen  in  it  at  the  time  by  our  Lord's  disciples,  and  in  some 
measure  understood  by  his  enemies.  I  shall  present  you  with  an  orderly 
detail  of  the  story,  and  comment  upon  the  particulars  as  they  arise :  and 
I  doubt  not  but  that  by  God's  assistance  I  shall  teach  you  to  perceive  in 
this  public  entry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  (if  you  have  not  perceived  it 
before,)  a  conspicuous  advent  of  the  great  Jehovah  to  his  temple.— 
Jesus,  on  his  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  stops  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet,  andk  sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  a  neighbouring  village 
to  provide  an  ass's  colt  to  convey  him  from  that  place  to  the  city,  dis. 
tant  not  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  colt  is  brought,  and  Jesus  is  seated 
upon  it.  This  first  circumstance  must  be  well  considered ;  it  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  mystery  of  the  story.  What  could  be  his  meaning  in 
clioosing  this  singular  conveyance  ?  It  could  not  be  that  the  fatigue  of 
the  short  journey  which  remained  was  likely  to  be  too  much  for  him 
afoot ;  and  that  no  better  animal  was  to  be  procured.  Nor  was  the 
ass  in  these  days  (though  it  had  been  in  earlier  ages  an  animal  in  high 
esteem  in  the  east)  used  for  travelling  or  for  state  by  persons  of  the  first 
condition, — that  this  conveyance  should  be  chosen  for  the  grandeur  or 
propriety  of  the  appearance.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  coming  to 
Jerusalem  upon  an  ass's  colt  was  one  of  the  prophetical  characters  of 
the  Messiah ;  and  the  great  singularity  of  i^  had  perhaps  been  the  reason 
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that  this  character  had  been  more  generally  attended  to  than  any  other: 
80  that  there  was  no  Jew  who  was  not  apprized  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
come  to  the  holy  city  in  that  manner.  '  Rejoice  greatly,  O  dangliter 
of  Zion  !  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem !'  saith  2iechariah  ;  *  BehoU, 
thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  !  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowiy, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass  !'  And  this  ^ 
phecy  the  Jews  never  understood  of  any  other  person  than  the  Mesaiak 
Jesus,  therefore,  by  seating  himself  upon  the  ass's  colt  in  order  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  without  any  possible  inducement  either  of  grandeur  or  con- 
venience, openly  declared  himself  to  be  that  King  who  wbs  to  come,  and 
at  whose  coming  in  that  manner  Zion  was  to  rejoice.  And  so  the  & 
ciples,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  immediately  followed,  understood 
this  proceeding  ;  for  no  sooner  did  they  see  their  master  seated  on  the 
colt,  than  they  broke  out  into  transports  of  the  highest  joy,  as  if  in  this 
great  sight  they  had  the  full  contentment  of  their  utmost  wishes;  con- 
ceiving, as  it  should  seem,  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  kingdom  was  th» 
instant  to  be  restored  to  Israel.  They  strewed  the  way  which  Jesu 
was  to  pass  with  the  green  branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  beside  it ; 
a  mark  of  honour  in  the  east,  never  paid  but  to  the  greatest  emperon 
on  occasions  of  the  highest  pomp.  They  proclaimed  hini«  the  krng- 
expected  heir  of  David's  throne, — the  Blessed  One  coming  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  Malachi,  the  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant :  and  they  rent  the  skies  with  the  exulting  exclamatioQ  of 
*  Hosanna  in  the  highest !'  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  are  met 
by  a  great  multitude  from  the  city,  whom  the  tidings  had  no  sooner 
reached  than  they  ran  out  in  eager  joy  to  join  his  triumph.  When  they 
reached  Jerusalem,  *the  whole  city,'  says  the  blessed  evangelist,  *wa8 
moved.'  Here  recollect,  that  it  was  now  the  season  of  the  passover. 
The  passover  was  the  highest  festival  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  anni- 
versary of  that  memorable  night  when  Jehovah  led  his  armies  out  of 
Egypt  with  a  high  hand  and  an  extended  arm, — *  a  night  much  to  be 
remembered  to  the  Lord  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  generations  ;* 
and  much  indeed  it  was  remembered.  The  devout  Jews  flocked  at  this 
season  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  from  every  comer  of  Judea,  but  from  the 
remotest  countries  whither  God  had  scattered  them  ;  and  the  numbers 
of  the  strangers  that  were  annually  collected  in  Jerusalem  during  thit 
festival  are  beyond  imagination.  These  strangers,  who  living  at  a  dis 
tance  knew  little  of  what  had  been  passing  in  Judea  since  their  last  visit, 
were  they  who  were  moved  (as  well  they  might  be)  with  wonder  and 
astonishment,  when  Jesus,  so  humble  in  his  equipage,  so  honoured  in  his 
numerous  attendants,  appeared  within  the  city  gates ;  and  every  one 
asks  his  neighbour,  <  Who  is  this  ?'  It  was  replied  by  some  of  the 
natives  of  Judea, — but  as  I  conceive,  by  none  of  the  disciples ;  for  any 
of  them  at  this  time  would  have  given  another  answer, — it  was  replied, 
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'  This  is  the  Nazarene,  the  great  prophet  from  GaHlee.*  Through  the 
throng  of  these  astonished  spectators  the  procession  passed  by  tho 
public  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  temple,  where  immediately  the  sacred 
porticoes  resound  with  the  continued  hosannas  of  the  multitudes.  Tlie 
chief  priests  and  scribes  are  astonished  and  alarmed :  they  request  Jesus 
himself  to  silence  his  followers.  Jesus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
had  always  been  cautious  of  any  public  display  of  personal  consequence ; 
lest  the  malice  of  his  enemies  should  be  too  soon  provoked,  or  the  un* 
advised  zeal  of  his  friends  should  raise  civil  commotions.  But  now 
that  his  work  on  earth  was  finished  in  all  but  the  last  painful  part  of  il^ 
— now  that  he  had  firmly  laid  the  foundations  of  God's  kingdom  in  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples, — now  that  the  apostles  were  prepared  and 
instructed  for  their  ofiice, — now  that  the  days  of  vengeance  on  the 
Jewish  nation  were  at  hand,  and  it  mattered  not  how  soon  they  should 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  their  masters, — Jesus  lays  aside  a 
reserve  which  could  be  no  longer  useful ;  and,  instead  of  checking  the 
zeal  of  bis  followers,  he  gives  a  new  alarm  to  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  bjTa  direct  and  firm  assertion  of  his  right  to  the  honours  that 
wero  so  largely  shown  to  him.  <  If  these,'  says  he,  '  were  silent,  the 
stones  of  this  building  would  be  endued  with  a  voice  to  proclaim  my 
titles :'  and  then,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  he  drove  out  the  traders ;  but 
with  a  higher  tone  of  authority,  calling  it  his  own  house,  and  saying, 
*  My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.' 
Tou  have  now  the  story,  in  all  its  circumstances,  faithfully  collected 
firom  the  four  evangelists ;  nothing  exaggerated,  but  set  in  order,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  illustrated  by  an  application  of  old  prophecies,  and  a 
recollection  of  Jewish  customs.  Judge  for  yourselves  whether  this  was 
not  an  advent  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  taking  personal  possession  of  hie 
temple."  (Horsley.) 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  passages  that  the  name  Jehovah,  the  appel* 
lation  of  the  appearing  Angel  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  other  titles  of 
Divinity,  are  given  to  Messiah ;  and  if  Jesus  be  Messiah,  then  are  they 
his  titles  and  as  truly  mark  his  Divinity. 

"  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way 

of  the  Lord,  (Jehovah,)  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high  way  for  our 

God.     Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  shall  be 

made  low;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 

places  plain,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  shall  be  revealed^ 

and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together."      This  being  spoken  of  him  of 

whom  John  the  Baptist  was  to  be  the  forerunner ;  and  the  apphcation 

having  been  aflerward  expressly  made  by  the  Baptist  to  our  Lord,  it  ia 

evident  that  he  is  the  person  <<to  whom  the  prophet  attributes  the 

incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah,  and  sQies  him  'our  Gbd.'"-— 

{yi^ogaru) 
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«<  Now  al  thifl  was  done  that  it  migfat  be  fblfined  i»iiich  was  apokea 
eC  che  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
ihall  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Exanubl,  wtifk 
being  interpreted  is  God  with  us."      Here  another  prediction  of  Iniik 
m  expressly  applied  to  Jesos.     **  Thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  and  AA 
call  his  name  Jesus,  and  he  shall  be  great,  and  the  Lord  €rod  shall  gin 
to  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  boon 
of  Jacob  for  ever  and  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end* 
Tliese  are  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary,  and  obviously  apply  to  our 
Lord  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ^  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  ii 
given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  Dame 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everiastiiig 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.     Of  the  increase  of  his  govenunent  and 
|M>wer  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  to  order  and 
establish  it  for  ever."     It  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  quote  more  of 
those  numerous  passages  which  speak  of  the  future  Mesnah  tnidsr 
Divine  titles,  and  which  are  applied  to  Jesus  as  that  Measiah  actually 
flsanifested.    They  do  not  in  so  many  words  connect  the  hfiffk  of 
Jehovah  with  Jesus  as  the  same  person ;  but,  taken  with  the  passages 
above  adduced,  they  present  evidence  of  a  very  weighty  character  io 
&vonr  of  that  position.    A  pluraUty  of  persons  in  the  one  Godhead  ii 
mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  this  plurality  is  restricted  to 
three ;  one  of  them  appears  as  the  ^  acting  Grod"  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  age ;  the  prophets  speak  of  a  Divine  person  to  come  as  tbe 
Messiah,  bearing  precisely  the  same  titles ;  no  one  supposes  this  to  be 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  cannot  be  the  Father,  seeing  that  Messiah  is  God^^ 
servant  and  God's  messenger ;   and  the  only  conclusion  is,  that  die 
Messiah  predicted  is  he  who  is  known  under  the  titles.  Angel,  Soo  of 
God,  Word  of  God,  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  Jesus  be  that  Mes- 
siah, he  is  that  Son,  that  Wordy  that  ServantyihsX  Messenger ;  and  bear- 
iog  the  same  Divine  characters  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  is  that  Angd 
himself,  and  is  entitled  in  the  Christian  Church  to  all  the  homage  and 
worship  which  was  paid  to  him  in  the  Jewish. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  passages  which  in  a  still  more  distinct 
manner  than  any  which  have  been  introduced,  except  that  from  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  identify  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
in  the  patriarchal  and  Levitical  dispensations ;  and  a  brief  consideratioD 
of  them  will  leave  this  important  point  completely  established. 

Let  it  then  be  recollected,  that  he  who  dwelt  in  the  Jewish  tabennu 
de,  between  the  cherubim,  was  the  Angel  Jehovah.  In  Psalm  livni, 
which  was  written  on  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion,  he  is 
expressly  addressed.  « This  is  the  hill  which  God  dcsireth  to  dwdl 
in  ;"  and  again,  «  They  have  seen  thy  goings,  O  God,  my  King,  in  thy 
sanctuary."     But  the  Apostle  Paul,  Eph.  iv,  8,  appbes  this  psalm  to 
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Christ,  and  considers  this  very  nsceni  ot  the  Angel  Jehovah  to  Moiini 
Zion  as  a  prophetic  type  of  the  ascent  of  Jesus  to  the  celestial  Zion.-^ 
^  Wherefore  he  saith,  when  he  ascended  on  high,  he  led  captivitjf 
captive,"  dtc.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Angel  Jehovab 
who  is  addressed  in  the  psalm,  and  Christ,  are  the  same  person.  Thii 
is  marked  with  equal  strength  in  verse  29.  The  psalm,  let  it  Im; 
observed,  is  determined  by  apostolical  authority  to  be  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  as  indeed  its  terms  intimate ;  and  wiUi  reference  to  the  future 
conquests  of  Messiah,  the  prophet  exclaims,  '*  Because  of  thy  temple  at 
Jerusalem  shall  kings  bring  presents  unto  thee."  The  future  Christ  it 
spoken  of  as  one  having  then  a  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  Angel  Jehovah,  the  resident  God  of  tho' 
uemple,  which  Isaiaii  saw  in  the  vision  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  prophecy  before  adduced ;  but  the  Evangelist  John  expressly 
declares  that  on  that  occasion  the  prophet  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  and 
spake  of  him.  Christ  therefore  was  the  Lord  of  hosts  whose  glorj 
filled  the  temple. 

St.  Peter  calls  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  by  which  the  prophets  "  prophe* 
sied  of  the  grace  that  should  come,  the  Spirit  of  Christ"  He  also 
informs  us  that  <<  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  bf 
the  Spirit,  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  m. 
prison,  which  sometime  were  disobedient  when  once  the  long  sufiering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah^  while  the  ark  was  preparing."— > 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  full  meaning  of  this  difficult, passage,  Christ 
is  clearly  represented  as  preaching  by  his  Spiiit  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
that  is,  inspiring  Noah  to  preach.  Let  this  be  collated  with  the  decla> 
ration  of  Jehovah  before  the  flood,  «<  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  striv# 
with  man,  for  that  he  b  flesh,  yet  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,"  during  which  period  of  delay  and  long  sufiering,  Noah 
was  made  by  him,  from  whom  alone  inspiration  can  come,  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Christ,  and- the  appearing  Jehovah 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  are  supposed  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been  the 
same  person.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  Moses  is  said 
to  have  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  trea. 
sures  of  Egypt ;  a  passage  of  easy  interpretation,  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Israelites,  whose  name  and  worship  Moses  pro. 
fessed,  and  Christ,  were  the  same  person.  For  fiiis  worship  he  waa 
reproached  by  the  Egyptians,  who  preferred  their  own  idolatry,  and 
treated,  as  all  apostates  do,  the  true  religion,  the  pure  worship  of  former 
ages  from  which  they  had  departed,  with  contempt.  To  be  reproached 
for  the  sake  of  Jehovah,  and  to  be  reproached  for  Christ,  were  conver* 
iibie  phrases  with  the  aposde,  because  he  considered  Jehovah  and  Christ 
lo  be  the  same  person. 

«*  In  St.  Paul's  First  Epbtle  to  the  Corinthians,  wfe  r^ad,  *  Neither  let 
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US  tempt  CHnusT,  as  some  of  them  (that  is,  the  Jews  in  the  wildeniea) 
tbo  tempted,  and  were  destroyed  by  serpents,*  x,  9.  The  pronooB 
Mm  auTov,  must  be  understood  after  *  tempted,'  and  it  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  though  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  its  insertion  in  the 
text.  It  is,  however,  necessarily  impUed,  and  refers  to  Christ  jnrf 
before  mentioned.  The  Jews  in  the  wilderness  here  are  said  to  ban 
tempted  some  person ;  and  to  understand  by  that  person  any  other  tkas 
Christ,  who  is  just  before  named,  is  against  all  grammar,  which  never 
allows  without  absolute  necessity  any  other  accusative  to  be  understood 
by  the  verb  than  that  of  some  person  or  thing  before  menti<»ied  in  tbe 
same  sentence.  The  conjunction  xai,  also  establishes  this  interpretatia 
beyond  doubt :  *  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ  as  some  of  them  also 
tempted' — tempted  whom?  The  answer  clearly  is,  as  they  abo 
tempted  Christ,  If  Christ  then  was  the  person  whom  the  Israelto 
tempted  in  the  wilderness,  he  unavoidably  becomes  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Old  Testament."  (4) 

This  is  rendered  the  more  striking,  when  the  passage  to  which  the 
apostle  refers  is  given  at  length.  <<  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  yoiar 
Godj  as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah."  Now  what  could  lead  the  apot- 
tie  to  substitute  Christ,  in  the  place  of  the  Lord  your  God  ?  *^  Neither 
let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  them  also  tempted"  Chrisff  for  tfiat  ■ 
the  accusative  which  must  be  supplied.  Nothing  certainly  but  that  the 
idea  was  familiar  to  him,  that  Christ,  and  the  Angel  Jehovah,  who  eoo- 
ducted  and  governed  the  IsraeHtes,  were  the  same  person. 

Heb.  xii,  25,  26  :  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh ;  for  if 
they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  sbafi 
not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven. 
Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth,  but  now  he  hath  promised,"  dec. 

This  passage  also  is  decisive  as  a  proof  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah, 
and  our  Lord,  are  the  same  person.  <<  Him  that  speaketh  from  heaven," 
the  context  determines  to  be  Christ ;  "  him  that  spake  on  earth/'  is  pro- 
bably Moses.  The  "  voice"  that  then  "  shook  the  earth,"  was  the  voice 
of  him  that  gave  the  law,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  mountain  trembled 
and  shook.  He  who  gave  the  law  we  have  already  proved,  from  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  to  have  been  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
apostle  declares  that  the  same  person  now  speaks  to  us  **  from  heav^" 
in  the  Gospel,  and  is  therefore  the  Lord  Christ  Dr.  Mac  Knight  says, 
&at  it  was  not  the  Son^s  voice  which  shook' the  earth,  because  it  was 
hot  the  Son  who  gave  the  law.  In  this  he  is  clearly  contradicted  by 
Bt.  Stephen,  and  the  whole  Jewish  history.     The  proto-martyr  in  his 

*  (4)  Holden**  Tefltimonies.  See  thii  text,  so  fktal  to  the  Socintan  m^bamd, 
triumphantly  ett&blished  agrainst  the  liberty  of  their  criticisiiis,  in  Dr.  lfa|^ 
PofltBcript  to  Appendix,  p.  Sll,  Aw. 
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defence,  expressly  says,  that  it  was  ^  the  AngeP  who  spake  with  MosQi 
in  the  mount ;  and  here  the  Apostle  Paul  declares,  that  it  was  the  voice 
.of  Christ  which  then  shook  the  earth.  Nothing  can  more  certainly 
prove  than  this  collation  of  Scriptures,  that  the  Son  gave  the  law,  and 
that'** the  Angel"  who  spake  to  Moses,  and  Christ,  are  the  same 
person. 

The  above  passage,  in  its  necessary  grammatical  construction,  iR> 
certainly  marks  out  Christ  as  the  person  whoee  voice  shook  the  earth 
at  the  giving  of  the  law,  that  the  Socinians,  in  their  New  Version  of  the 
Testament,  have  chosen  to  get  rid  of  a  testimony  which  no  criticisai 
could  evade,  by  daringly  and  wilfully  corrupting  the  text  itself,  and 
without  any  authority  whatever,  they  read,  instead  of  '*See  that  ye 
refuse  not  him  that  speaketh,"  *<  See  that  ye  refuse  not  God  that  spoak- 
eth ;"  thus  introducing  a  new  antecedent.  This  instance  of  a  wiUUL 
perversion  of  the  very  texi  of  the  word  of  God,  has  received  its  merited 
reprobation  from  those  eminent  critics  who  have  exposed  the  dishonesties^ 
the  ignorance,  and  the  licentious  criticisms,  of  what  is  called  an  **  Im- 
proved Version"  of  the  New  Testament. 

These  views  are  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  the  early  fathers,  to 
whom  the  opinions  of  the  apostles,  on  this  dubject,  (one  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  controversies  of  the  day,)  would  naturally  descend.  The  opinioqi 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  which  are  also  decidedly  confirmatory,  wiU  be  given 
in  their  proper  place. 

Justin  Martyr  has  delivered  his  sentiments  very  freely  upon  the  Divine 
^pearances.  **  Our  Christ,^*  he  says,  **  conversed  with  Moses  out  of 
the  bush,  in  the  appearance  of  fire. .  And  Moses  received  great  strength 
from  Christ,  who  spake  to  him  in  the  appearance  of  fire."  Again  :-^ 
^The  Jews  are  justly  reproved,  for  imagining  that  the  Father  of  all 
things  spake  to  Moses,  when  indeed  it  was  the  Son  of  Gody  who  is  called 
the  Angel  and  the  Messenger  of  the  Father.  He  formerly  appeared  in 
the  form  of  fire,  and  without  a  human  shape,  to  Moses  and  the  other 
prophets :  but  now — being  made  a  man  of  the  virgin,"  dec. 

Irenseus  says,  *<  The  Scripture  is  full  of  the  Son  of  God's  appearing : 
sometimes  to  talk  and  eat  with  Abraham,  at  other  times  to  instruct  Noah 
about  the  measures  of  the  ark ;  at  another  time  to  seek  Adam ;  at  aq. 
other  time  to  bring  down  judgment  upon  Sodom ;  then  again,  to  direct 
Jacob  in  the  way ;  and  again,  to  converse  with  Moees  out  of  the  bush^" 

Tertullian  says,  *<  It  was  the  Son  who  judged  men  from  the  beginning, 
destroying  that  lofly  tower,  and  confounding  their  languages,  punishing 
the  whole  world  with  a  flood  of  waters,  and  raining  fire  and  brimstone 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  Lord  pouring  it  down  from  the  Lord: 
for  he  always  descended  to  hold  converse  with  men,  from  Adam  even  to 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  in  visions,  in  dreams,  in  mirrors,  in  dark 
sentences,  always  preparing  his  way  from  the  beginning :  neither  was  it 
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pMnble»  that  the  God  who  cooYorsed  with  men  upon  eaith,  could  benjr 
Mher  than  that  Word  Which  was  to  be  made  flesh." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  **  The  Pedagogus  appeared  to  Abraftsa^ 
to  Jacob,  wrestled  with  him,  and  lastly,  manifested  himself  to  Motei." 
Again :  "  Christ  gave  the  world  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  writteb  bv 
of  Moses.  Wherefore,  th^  Liord  deriving' from  one  fountain  both  ite 
first  and  second  precepts  which  he  gave,  neither  overlooked  those  wbo 
were  before  the  law,  so  as  to  leave  them  without  law,  nor  sufllered  thoie 
who  minded  not  the  philosophy  of  the  barbarians  to  do  as  Uiey  pleaui 
He  gave  to  the  one  precepts,  to  the  other  philosophy,  and  coochided 
them  in  unbelief  till  his  coming,  when,  whosoever  believes  not  is  with- 
out excuse." 

Origen  says,  <<  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  descended  to  the  earth  moit 
than  once.  He  came  down  to  Esaias,  to  Moses,  and  to  every  one  of  the 
(nrophets."  Again : — ^  That  our  blessed  Saviour  did  sometimes  beoomB 
as  an  angel,  we  may  be  induced  to  believe,  if  we  consider  the  appear- 
•nces  and  speeches  of  angels,  who  in  some  texts  have  said,  '  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,' "  4^c. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  also  declares,  **  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God 
who  appeared  to  Adam  immediately  after  the  fall,  who,  assuming  f3b» 
person  of  the  Father  and  the  Lord  of  all,  came  in  paradise  under  te 
person  of  God,  and  conversed  with  Adam." 

The  synod  of  Antioch : — "  The  <Sion,''  say  they,  **  is  sometimes  caDod 
an  Angdy  and  sometimes  the  Lord ;  sometimes  €rod.  For  it  is  impioQi 
to  imagine,  that  the  God  of  the  universe  is  any  where  called  an  aogeL 
But  the  Messenger  of  the  Father  is  the  Son,  who  himself  is  Lord  and 
God :  for  it  is  written,  The  Angd  of  the  great  council.*^ 

Cyprian  observes,  that  "  the  Angel  who  appeared  to  the  patriarch  is 
'  Christ  and  God,*^  And  this  he  confirms  by  producing  a  number  of  those 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  said,  that  an  Angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  and  spake  in  the  name  of  God. 

Hilary  speaks  to  the  same  purpose : — *<  He  who  is  called  the  Angd 
of  God,  the  same  is  Lord  and  God.  For  the  Son  of  God,  according  to 
the  prophet,  is  the  Angel  of  the  great  council.  That  the  distinction  of 
persons  might  be  entire,  he  is  called  the  Angel  of  God ;  for  he  who  ia 
Crod  of  God,  the  same  also  is  the  Angel  (or  Messenger)  of  God ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  due  honour  might  be  paid,  he  is  also  called 
Lord  and  GodJ*^ 

St.  Basil  says,  '<  Who  then  is  it  that  is  called  both  an  angel  and  God? 
Is  it  not  He,  whose  name,  we  are  told,  is  called  the  Angd  of  the  grtti 
Covenant  ?  For  though  it  was  in  aftertimes  that  he  became  the  Angel 
of  the  great  Covenant,  yet  even  before  that,  he  did  not  disdain  the  tide 
of  an  Angela  or  Messenger."  Again  : — ^  It  is  manifest  to  every  one, 
that  where  the  same  person  is  styled  both  an  Angel  and  God,  it  must  be 
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meant  of  the  aidy  begotten^  who  manifeats  himaelf  to  mankiiid  in  differaat 
generations,  and  declares  the  will  of  the  Father  to  his  saints.  When* 
fore,  he  who,  at  his  appearing  to  Moses,  called  himself  I  ak,  cannot  be 
conceived  to  he  any  other  person  than  God,  the  Word  who  was  in  lie 
beginning  mth  God.** 

Other  authorities  may  be  seen  in  Waterland's  Defence  of  Qneries, 
that  decidedly  refutes  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  pretends,  in  order  It 
cover  his  Arianism,  that  the  fathers  represent  the  angel  as  speaking  in 
the  person  of  the  Father. 

Two  objections  to  this  doctrine,  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  am 
answered  without  difficulty.  ^  (xod,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  diven 
manners,  spake  in  time  past  mito  the  Others  by  the  prophets,  hath  m 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son."  To  those  only  who  deny 
the  manifestation  and  agency  of  the  Father  in  every  case  in  the  Old 
Testament,  this  passage  presents  a  difficulty.  God  the  Father  is  cer- 
tainly meant  by  the  apostle,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  by  the  pro* 
phets.  But  this  is  no  difficulty  to  those  who,  though  they  contend  thai 
the  ordinary  appearances  of  the  Deity  were  those  of  the  Son,  yet  allow 
the  occasional  manifestation  of  the  Father.  He  is  the  fountain  of  inspi* 
ration.  The  Son  is  sent  by  the  Father,  but  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the 
Father  and  by  the  Son.  This  is  the  order  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
also,  as  many  passages  show  in  the  Okl.  The  Spirit  sent  by  the  Fathei^ 
<j^alified  the  prophets  to  speak  unto  <<  our  fathers."  The  apostle,  how- 
ever, says  nothing  more  than  that  there  was  an  agency  of  the  Father  in 
•ending  the  prophets,  which  does  not  exclude  that  of  the  Son  also ;  for 
the  opposition  lies  in  the  outtcard  visible  and  standing  means  of  convey- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  to  men,  which  under  the  law  was 
by  mere  men,  though  prophets ;  under  the  Gospel,  by  the  incamala 
Son.  Communication  b^  prophets  under  the  law,  did  not  exclude  other 
communications  by  the  Son  in  his  Divine  character ;  and  communica» 
tion  by  the  Son  under  the  Gospel,  does  not  exclude  other  cofarniuniciu 
tions  by  apostles,  evangelists,  and  Christian  prophets.  The  text  is  not 
therefore  an  exclusive  proposition  either  way.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed, 
that  any  direct  opposition  at  all  is  intended  in  the  text,  but  a  simple 
declaration  of  the  equal  authority  of  both  dispensations,  and  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  latter,  whose  luiman  minister  and  revealer  was  the  Son  of 
God  in  our  nature. 

The  second  objection  rests  upon  a  passage  in  the  same  epistle.  **  If 
the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and 
disobedience  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  at  first  began  to  be  spoken  l^ 
the  Lord?**  To  understand  this  passage,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  ibe 
i4[>ostle  refers  to  the  judicial  law  of  Moeea,  which  had  its  prescribed 
penalty  for  every  ^*  transgression  and  disobedience.*'  Now  this  law  was 
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msif  like  the  decalogue,  spoken  by  God  himselC  bat  hy  angek.  For 
after  the  voice  of  God  had  spokeD  the  tea  cominandfnent.s,  the  peofib 
antieated  that  God  would  not  speak  to  them  any  more.  Acconfio^, 
Moaes  says,  Deut.  ▼,  22,  *<  These  words,"  the  decalogue,  ^the  Loid 
spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fiiCi 
with  a  great  voice,  and  he  added  no  more,  and  he  wrote  them  in  tvo 
tables  of  stone,  and  dehvered  them  unto  me."  The  rest,  **  both  the 
judicial  and  the  ceremonial  law,  was  delivered,  and  the  covenant  wai 
made,  by  the  mediaticm  of  Moses :  and  therefore  the  apostle  says,  GaL 
iii,  19,  'The  law  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator:* 
hence  it  is  called  the  law  of  Moses.  And  the  character  given  of  it  ii 
the  Pentateuch  is  this, — these  are  the  statutes,  and  judgments,  and  lawi^ 
which  the  Lord  made  between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mooot 
Binai,  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  {Randolph  PraiL  TheolagJ) 

Nor  does  the  apostle's  argument  respect  the  autnor  of  the  law,  lor  do 
one  can  suppose  that  angels  were  its  authors,  nor  the  gicer  (^  the  bw, 
Gxt  angels  have  no  such  authority ;  but  the  medium  through  which  it  was 
eommunicated,  or  *«  spoken."  In  the  case  of  the  decalogue,  that 
medium  was  the  Lord,  the  Angel  Jehovah  himself  in  majesty ;  but  ia 
the  body  of  judicial  and  ceremonial  laws,  to  which  he  clearly  refen^ 
angels  and  Moses.  The  visible  medium  by  which  the  Grospel  was  coid> 
municated,  was  the  Son  of  God  made  fledi.  That  word  was  ^spokea 
by  the  Lord,"  not  only  in  his  personal,  but  in  his  mediatorial  character; 
and,  by  that  wonderful  condescension,  its  importance,  and  the  danger 
of  neglecting  it,  were  marked  in  the  most  eminent  and  impresaira 
manner. 

It  has  now  therefore  been  established  that  the  Angel  Jehovah,  and 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  are  the  same  person ;  and  this  is  the  first  great 
argument  by  which  his  Divinity  is  established.  He  not  only  existed 
before  his  incarnation,  but  is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  religious  institutioas 
of  his  own  Church,  up  to  the  earliest  ages.  We  trace  -the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  person  from  Adam  to  Abraham ;  from  Abrahain  to 
Moses;  from  Moses  to  the  prophets;  from  the  prophets  to  Jesus. 
Under  every  manifestation  he  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  God,  never 
'  thinking  it  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.  <<  Dressed  in  the  appropriate 
robes  of  God's  state,  wearing  God's  crown,  and  wielding  God's  sceptre," 
he  has  ever  received  Divine  homage  and  honour.  No  name  is  given  to 
the  Angel  Jehovah,  which  is  not  given  to  Jehovah  Jesus ;  no  attribute 
is  ascribed  to  the  one,  which  is  not  ascribed  to  the  other ;  the  worship 
which  was  paid  to  the  one  by  patriarchs  and  prophets,  was  paid  to  the 
other  by  evangelists  and  apostles ;  and  the  Scriptures  declare  them  to 
be  the  same  august  person, — the  image  of  the  Invisible,  whom  no  man 
can  see  and  Uve ; — the  Redeeming  Angel,  the  Redeeming  Kinsman,  md 
ike  Redeeming  God. 
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That  the  titles  with  which  our  Lord  is  invested  are  unequivocal  decla- 
rations of  absolute  Divinity,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter 


CHAPTER  XIL 
Thb  Tttles  of  Christ. 

Various  proofe  were  adduced,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  visible 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Being  distinct 
from  the  Father,  yet  having  Divine  tttles  ascribed  to  him,  being 
arrayed  with  Divine  attributes,  and  performing  Divine  woiics  eqiud  to 
his.  That  this  august  Being  was  the  same  who  aflerward  appeared  as 
**  Thb  Christ,"  in  the  person  of  Jksus  of  Nazareth,  was  also  proved ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  that  branch  of  the  argument  was,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is,  in  an  absolute  sense,  a  Divine  person,  and  as  such,  is  to  be 
received  and  adored. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  point  more  satisfactorily  established  in 
the  Scriptures  than  the  personal  appearance  of  our  Lord,  during  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  under  a  Divine  character;  but 
this  argument,  so  far  from  having  exhausted  the  proof  of  his  Godhead, 
is  only  another  in  that  series  of  rising  steps  by  which  we  are,  at  length, 
conducted  to  the  most  unequivocal  and  ample  demonstration  of  this  great 
and  fundamental  doctrine. 

The  next  argument  is  stated  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  If  the  titles 
given  to  Christ  are  such  as  can  designate  a  Divine  Being,  and  a  Divine 
Being  only,  then  is  he,  to  whom  they  are  by  inspired  authority 
ascribed,  Divine ;  or,  othttrwise,  the  Word  of  Truth  roust  stand 
charged  with  practising  a  direct  deception  upon  mankind,  and  that  in  a 
fundamental  article  of  religion.  This  is  our  argument,  and  we  proceed 
to  the  illustration. 

The  first  of  these  titles  which  calls  for  our  attention  is  that  of  Jehovah. 
Whether  « the  Angel  Jehovah"  were  the  future  Christ  or  not,  does  not 
affect  this  case.  Even  Socinians  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  if  this  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the  promised  Afessiah,  it  is,  con- 
sequently  a  title  of  our  Lord,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  him  by  all  who 
believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah. 

So  many  instances  of  this  were  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them ;  and  indeed  the  fact,  that  the  name 
Jehovah  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  admitted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  argument,  deduced  from 
this  fact,  is  objected  to  by  our  opponents.  "  The  Jewish  Cabbalists," 
aays  Dr.  Priestley,  <<  might  easily  admit  that  the  Messiah  might  be 
called  Jehovah,  without  supposing  that  he  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
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man,  who  had  no  eziaieiice  before  his  birth.''  <*  Several  Udngs  kite 
Scriptures  are  called  by  the  name  of  Jdiovah ;  as,  Jerusalem  is  oM 
Jehovah  our  Righteousness."  {History  of  Early  Opmions.)  Thejue 
not,  however,  the  Jewish  interpreters  only  who  give  the  name  Jebonli 
to  Messiah ;  but  the  inspired  prophets  themselves,  in  passages  wiucK 
by  the  equally  inspired  evangelists  and  apostles,  are  applied  to  JesBL 
No  instance  can  be  given  in  which  any  being,  acknowledged  l^  all  to 
be  a  created  being,  is  called  Jehovah  in  the  Scriptures,  or  was  so  called 
among  the  Jews.  The  peculiar  sacrodness  attached  to  this  name 
among  them  was  a  sufficient  guard  against  such  an  application  of  it  ii 
their  common  language;  and  as  for  the  Scriptures,  they  ezplidcif 
represent  it  as  peculiar  to  Divinity  itaelfl  **Iam  Jbhovab,  thai  it  m§ 
name^  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another.^*  **  I  am  Jkhovah,  ss^ 
Iftere  is  none  elsCy  there  it  no  God  beside  me."  **  ThoUj  whose  jwa 
ALONE  is  Jbhovah,  ort  the  most  highj  ahooe  all  the  earfJL"  The  /tfcs* 
Uafity  of  the  name  is  often  strongly  stated  by  Jewish  comoieDtaloin^ 
which  sufficiently  refutes  Dr.  Priestley,  who  affirms  that  they  could  not, 
on  that  account,  conclude  the  Messiah  to  be  more  than  a  man.  Kauehi 
paraphrases  Isaiah  xliii,  8,  "  Jehovah,  that  is  my  naaie'' — ^  Ast  none 
is  proper  to  me*"  On  Hosea  xii,  5,  "  Jehovah  his  meoiorial,'*  be  sayi^ 
<*  In  the  name  El  and  Elohim,  he  communicates  with  others ;  but,  ia 
this  name,  he  communicates  with  none."  Aben  Ezra,  on  Exodus  iii, 
14,  proves,  at  length,  that  this  name  is  proper  to  God.  {Hoomket^ 
Socin.  Confut,) 

It  is,  surely,  a  miserable  pretence  to  allege,  that  this  name  is  some 
times  given  to  places.  It  is  so ;  but  only  in  composition  with  some 
other  word,  and  not  surely  as  indicative  of  any  quality  in  the  places 
themselves,  but  as  memorials  of  the  acts  and  goodness  of  Jehovah 
himself,  as  manifested  in  those  locaUties.  So  <<  Jehovah-Jireh,  in  the 
mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,"  or,  **  the  Lord  will  see  or  provide," 
referred  to  his  interposition  to  save  Isaac,  and,  probably,  to  the  jTftmi- 
sion  of  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  same  observation  may  be 
made  as  to  Jehovah  Nissi,  Jehovah  Shallum,  d^ :  they  are  names,  not 
descriptive  of  places,  but  of  events  connected  with  them,  which  marked 
the  interposition  and  character  of  God  himself.  It  is  an  unsettled  point 
among  critics  whether  JaA,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  compoatioo  u 
a  proper  name  of  a  man,  as  Abijah,  Jehovah  is  my  father,  Adonijah^ 
Jehovah  is  my  lord,  be  an  abbreviation  of  Jehovah  or  not,  so  that  the 
case  will  afford  no  ground  of  argument.  But  if  it  were,  it  would  avail 
nothing,  for  it  is  found  only  in  a  combined  form,  and  evidently  relates 
not  to  the  persons  who  bore  these  names,  as  a  descriptive  appellaikt^ 
but  to  some  connection  which  existed,  or  was  supposed  to  exist,  between 
them  and  the  Jehovah  they  acknowledged  as  their  God.  The  casa 
would  have  been  parallel,  had  our  Lord  been  called  A6^aA,  » Jehovah 
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■I  my  father,"  or  Jedediah^  **  the  beloved  of  Jehovah."  Nothing,  in  thst 
case,  would  have  been  furnished,  to  far  as  mere  name  vras  concerned, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  countrymen  bearing  the  same  appellatives ; 
but  he  is  called  Jehovah  himself^  a  name  which  the  Scriptures  give  to 
no  person  whatever,  except  to  each  of  the  sacred  Three,  who  stand 
forth,  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  crowned  with  this 
supreme  and  exclusive  honour  and  eminence. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  in  Jeremiah  xxxiii,  16,  Jerusalem  is  called  **  Jeho- 
vah our  Righteousness."  The  parallel  passage  in  the  same  book,  chap, 
zxiii,  5,  6,  sufficiently  shows  that  this  is  not  the  name  of  JertMoIem,  but 
the  name  of ''  The  BBAifCH."  Much  criticism  has  been  bestowed  upon 
these  passages  to  establish  the  point,  whether  the  clause  ought  to  be 
rendered,  "  And  this  is  the  name  by  which  the  Lord  shall  call  him,  our 
Righteousness ;"  or  **  this  is  the  name  by  which  he  shall  be  ccdled,  th$ 
Lord  our  Righteousness ;"  which  last  has,  I  think,  been  decisively  esta* 
blished ;  but  he  would  be  a  very  exceptionable  critic  who  should  con. 
chide  either  of  them  to  be  an  appellaiive,  not  of  Messiah,  but  of  Jerusa- 
lem, contrary  both  to  the  scope  of  the  passage  and  to  the  literal  render, 
ing  of  the  words,  words  capable  of  somewhat  different  constructions,  but 
in  no  case  capable  of  being  applied  either  to  the  people  of  Judah,  or  to 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  force  of  the  argument  from  the  applicatton  of  the  name  Jehovah 
to  Messiah  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Whatever  belongs  to  Messiah,  that  may  and  must  be  attributed  to 
Jesus,  as  being  the  true  and  only  Christ ;  and  accordingly  we  have  seen, 
that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  apply  those  passages  to  our  Lord,  in 
which  the  Messiah  is  unequivocally  called  Jehovah,  But  this  is  the 
peculiar  and  appropriate  name  of  God ;  that  name  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  beings,  and  which  imports  perfections  so  high 
and  appropriate  to  the  only  living  and  true  God,  such  as  self  existence 
and  eternity,  that  it  can,  in  truth,  be  a  descriptive  appellation  of  no  other 
being.  It  is,  however,  solemrdy  and  repeatedly  given  to  the  Messiah ; 
and,  unless  we  can  suppose  Scripture  to  contradict  itself,  by  making  that 
a  peculiar  name  which  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  to  establish  an 
inducement  to  that  idolatry  which  it  so  sternly  condemns,  and  an  excuse 
lor  it,  then  this  adorable  name  itself  declares  the  absolute  Divinity  of 
him  who  is  invested  with  it,  and  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  a 
name  of  revelation,  a  name  descriptive  of  the  attributes  which  can  per- 
tain only  to  essential  Godhead. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  constant  use  of  the  title 
^  Lobd"  as  an  appellation  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  when  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  His  disciples  not  only  applied  to  him  those  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  Messias  is  called  Jehovah,  but  salute  and  wor. 
ship  him  by  a  title  which  is  of  precisely  the  same  original  import,  and 
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which  18,  therefore,  to  be  oooaidered  in  nuuiy  places  of  the  Septnjii 
and  the  New  Testament,  an  exact  translation  t>f  the  august  mm 
JehoTah,  and  fully  equivalent  to  it  in  its  imporL  (5)  It  is  allowed,  thuk 
is  also  used  as  the  translation  of  other  names  of  €rod,  which  in^rt  moj/ij 
dominion,  and  that  it  is  applied  also  to  merely  human  masters  aii 
rulers.  It  is  not,  therefi>re,  like  the  Jehovah  of  the  C^  Testament,  m 
incommunicable  name,  but,  in  iU  Mghest  sense^  it  is  universally  aDowd 
to  belong  to  God ;  and  if,  in  this  Mghesl  seiuCj  it  is  applied  to  ChnM, 
then  is  the  argument  valid,  that  in  the  sacred  writers,  whether  used  to 
express  the  self  and  independent  existence  of  him  who  bears  it,  or  that 
dominion  which,  from  its  nature  and  circumstances,  must  be  Divine^  it 
contains  a  notation  of  true  and  absolute  Divinity. 

The  first  proof  of  this  is,  that,  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  by  tlM 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  term  by  which  the  name  Jeho- 
vah is  translated.  The  Socinians  have  a  fiction  that  Kupio^  properly 
answers  to  Adonaif  because  the  Jews  were  wont,  in  reading,  to  sabad* 
titte  that  name  in  place  of  Jehovah.  But  this  is  sufficiently  answered 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  who  observes,  that  "  it  is  not  probable  that  the  LXX 
should  think  Kupio^  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  utk»  and  yet  give 
it  to  Jehovah^  only  in  the  place  of  Adonai  ;  for  if  they  had,  it  wooU 
have  followed,  that  when  Adonai  and  Jehovah  had  met  in  one  sentenoe, 
they  would  not  have  put  another  word  for  Adonaij  and  placed  Kvpu^  for 
Jehovahy  to  which,  of  itself^  according  to  their  observation,  it  did  not 
belong."  <*  The  reason  also  of  the  assertion  is  most  uncertain ;  for, 
though  it  be  confessed  that  the  Mosoreths  did  read  Adonaiy  when  they 
found  Jehovdhy  and  Josephus  before  them  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Jews  of  his  age,  that  the  rsrpa^o/xjxav'ov  was  not  to  be  pronounced,  and 
before  him  Philo  speaks  as  much,  yet  it  followeth  not  from  thence  that 
the  Jews  were  so  superstitious  above  three  hundred  years  before,  which 
must  be  proved  before  we  can  be  assured  that  the  LXX  read  Adonai  £oi 
Jehowhy  and  for  that  reason  translated  it  Eupio^.'*  {Discourses  m 
Creed.)  The  supposition  is,  however,  wholly  overturned  by  several 
passages,  in  which  such  an  interchange  of  the  names  could  not  be  made 
in  the  original,  without  manifestly  depriving  them  of  all  meaning,  and 
which  absurdity  could  not,  therefore,  take  place  in  a  translation,  and  be 
thus  made  permanent.  It  is  sufficient  to  instance  Exodus  vi,  2,  3,  "1 
am  the  Lord,  (Jehovah :)  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah 
was  I  not  known  unto  them."  This,  it  is  true,  is  rather  an  obscure  pas* 
■age  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  interpretation,  this  is  clear,  that  a  sub 

(5)  Bishop  Pearson,  on  the  second  article  of  the  Creed,  thus  conchides  a 
learned  note  on  the  etymology  of  Kvpiot,  Lord  :  "  From  aU  which  it  undeniaUj 
appeareth,  that  the  ancient  signification  of  Kop«  is  the  same  with  cui,  or  vm^x* 
lam"* 
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flCitution  o£Adonai  for  Jehovah  would  deprive  it  of  all  meaniog  whatevery 
and  yet  hero  the  LXX  translate  Jehovah  by  Kupio^. 

Kupio^,  Lord,  is,  then,  the  word  into  which  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint  renders  the  name  Jehovah ;  and,  in  all  passages  in  which  Messias 
IS  called  by  that  peculiar  title  of  Divinity,  we  have  the  authority  of  this 
version  to  apply  it,  in  its  full  and  highest  signification,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  himself  that  Messias.     For  this  reason,  and  also  because,  as  men 
inspired,  they  were  directed  to  fit  and  proper  terms,  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  apply  this  appellation  to  their  Master,  when  they  quote 
these  prophetic  passages  as  fulfilled  in  him.     They  found  it  used  in  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  highest  possible  importj  as  a 
rendering  of  Jehovah.     Had  they  thought  Jesus  less  than  God,  they 
ought  to  have  avoided,  and  must  have  avoided,  giving  to  him  a  title 
which  would  mislead  their  readers ;  or  else  have  intimated,  that  they 
did  not  use  it  in  its  highest  sense  as  a  title  of  Divinity,  but  in  its  veiy 
lowest,  as  a  term  of  merely  human  courtesy,  or,  at  best,  of  human 
dominion.     But  we  have  no  such  intimation ;  and,  if  they  wrote  imder 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  it  follows,  that  they  used  it  as 
being  understood  to  be  fully  equivalent  to  the  title  Jehonah  itself.     This 
their  quotations  will  show.     The  Evangelist  Matthew  (iii,  8)  quotes  and 
applies  to  Christ  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah  xl,  8 :  '<  For  this  m 
he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  Prophet  Esaias,  saying.  The  voice  of  ona 
cr3ring  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight."    The  other  evangelists  make  the  same  application  of 
it,  representing  John  as  the  herald  of  Jesus,  the  <*  Jehovah"  of  the 
prophet,  and  their  "  Kupio^."     It  was,  therefore,  in  the  highest  possible 
sense  that  they  used  the  term,  because  they  used  it  as  fully  equivalent 
to  Jehovah.     So  again,  in  Luke  i,  16, 17 :  '<  And  many  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  he  turn-to  the  Lobd  their  God,  and  he  shall  go  before 
Bin  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."    <<  Hm,"  unquestionably  refers 
to  "  the  Lord  their  God ;"  and  we  have  here  a  proof  that  Christ  bears 
that  eminent  title  of  Divinity,  so  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  « the 
Lord  God,"  Jehovah  Aleim ;  and  also  that  Kupio;  answered,  in  the  view 
of  an  inspired  writer,  to  the  name  Jehovah.     On  this  point  the  Apostle 
Paul  also  adds  his  testimony,  Romans  x,  18, "  Whosoever  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved ;"  which  is  quoted  from  Joel  ii,  d2» 
*'  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  Jbhovah  shall  be  delivered.'' 
Other  passages  might  be  added,  but  the  argument  does  not  rest  upoa 
their  number ;  these  are  so  explicit,  that  they  are  amply  sufficient  to 
establish  the  important  conclusion,  that,  in  whatever  senses  the  term 
^  Iior<2"  may  be  used,  and  though  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
like  ourselves,  use  it  occasionally  in  a  lower  sense,  yet  they  use  it  also 
in  its  highest  possible  senaei  and  in  its  lofiieBt  signification  when  they 
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intended  it  to  be  underatood  as  eqaivaleiit  to  Jeiiovahy  sod,  in  Ibaii 
they  apply  it  to  Christ. 

But,  even  when  the  title  ^  Lord''  is  not  employed  to  render  thenaB 
Jehovah,  in  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  oaedastb 
common  appellation  of  Christ,  after  his  resnrrectioD,  the  diadplei  • 
connect  it  with  other  terms,  and  with  circumstances  which  so  deulf 
imply  Divinity,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  made  a  questioQ  but  iM 
they  themselves  considered  it  as  a  Dwine  title,  and  intended  thit  it 
should  be  so  understood  by  their  readers.  In  that  sense  they  applied  it 
to  the  Father,  and  it  is  clear,  that  they  did  not  use  it  in  a  lower  sesM 
when  they  gave  it  to  the  Son.  It  is  put  absoluidp^  and  by  way  of  <»- 
nenee,  <*  thb  Lobd.'^  It  is  joined  with  ^  God  ;''  so  in  the  passage  aboif 
({uoted  from  St.  Luke,  where  Christ  is  called  the  Lokd  God  ;  and  wfafli 
Thomas,  in  an  act  of  adoration,  calls  him  ^  Mp  Losd  and  my  GcdJ* 
When  it  is  used  to  express  dominion,  that  dominton  is  repiosonled  m 
absolute  and  universal^  and,  therefore,  Divme.  **  He  ia  hoaD  ofaB^" 
^KniG  of  IdngM and  Lord  cf  lords"  ^Thou,  Lord,  in tbe  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  woiks  of 
Uiy*hands.  They  shall  perish ;  but  thou  remainest :  and  they  all  ibail 
wax  old,  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shah  thou  change  dMOb 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same^  and  thy  yean  Ml 
not  fail." 

Thus,  then,  the  titles  of  <«  Jehovah"  and  <«  Lord"  both  prove  the  Diri- 
nity  of  our  Saviour;  <'  for,"  as  it  is  remarked  by  l)r.  Waterland,  ''if 
Jehovah  signify  the  eternal,  immutable  God,  it  is  manifest  that  the  name 
is  incommunicabley  since  there  is  but  one  Crod ;  and,  if  the  name  be 
incommunicable,  then  Jehovah  can  signify  nothing  but  that  one  God,  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  only,  it  is  applied.  And  if  both  these  parts  be  tiue, 
and  if  it  be  true,  likewise,  that  this  name  is  applied  to  Christ,  the  conse- 
quence is  irresistible,  that  Christ  is  the  same  one  God,  not  the  same 
person,  with  the  Father,  to  whom  also  the  name  Jehovah  is  attributed, 
but  the  same  substance,  the  same  being,  m  a  word,  the  same  Jehomh, 
thus  revealed  to  be  more  persons  than  one." 

God.  That  this  title  is  attributed  to  Christ  is  too  obvious  to  be 
wholly  denied,  though  some  of  the  passages  which  have  been  alleged 
as  instances  of  this  application  of  the  term  have  been  controverted. 
Even  in  this  a  great  point  is  gained.  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God :  this 
the  adversaries  of  his  Divinity  are  obliged  to  confess,  and  this  confes- 
sion admits,  that  the  letter  of  Scripture  is,  therefore,  in  favour  of  orthodol 
opinions.  It  is,  indeed,  said,  that  the  term  God,  like  the  term  Lord^  is 
used  in  an  inferior  sense ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  this ;  nothing  is,  oo 
that  account,  proved  against  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  for  it  must  still  be 
allowed,  that  it  is  a  term  used  in  Scripture  to  express  the  Divine  natnreb 
and  that  it  is  so  used  generally.     The  question,  therefore,  is  only 
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limited  to  this,  whether  our  Lord  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  appellatioo.  This  might,  indeed,  be  argaed  from  those  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  title  is  given  to  the  acting,  manifested 
Jehovah,  «<  the  Lord  Grod"  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  this  having  been 
anticipated,  I  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Before  that  proof  is  adduced,  which  will  most  unecpiivocally  show 
diat  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  it  will, 
however,  be  necessary  to  show  that,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  involves  the 
notion  of  absolute  Divinity.  This  has  been  denied :  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton,  who,  on  theological  subjects,  as  Bishop  Horsley  observes, "  went 
out  like  a  conmion  man,"  says  that  the  word  God  "  is  a  relative  term, 
and  has  a  regard  to  servants ;  it  is  true,  it  denotes  a  Being  eternal, 
infinite,  and  absolutely  perfect ;  but  a  Being,  however  eternal,  infinite, 
and  absolutely  perfect,  without  dominion,  would  not  be  Grod."  {PhUas. 
Natm  Matha.  in  ccdce.)  This  relative  notion  of  the  term,  as  itself 
importing  strictly  nothing  more  than  dominion^  was  adopted  by  Dr.  S. 
Clarke,  and  made  use  of  to  support  his  semi-Arianism ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought,  that,  by  confining  the  term  to  express  mere  sove* 
v^iff^ty,  the  force  of  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Christ  is 
called  God,  and  from  which  his  absolute  Divinity  is  argued,  might  be 
avoided.  His  words  are,  <*  The  word  @eo^,  God,  has,  in  Scripture  and 
in  all  books  of  moraiity  and  religion^  a  relative  signification,  and  not,  ai 
in  metaphysical  books,  an  absolute  one :  as  is  evident  from  the  relative 
terms  which,  in  moral  writings,  may  always  be  joined  with  it.  For 
instance :  in  the  same  manner  as  we  say  hy  father,  xy  king,  and  the 
like ;  so  it  is  proper  also  to  say  my  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God 
of  the  universe,  and  the  like.  Which  words  are  expressive  of  dominion 
and  government.  But,  in  the  metaphysical  way,  it  cannot  be  said  xy 
Infinite  Substance,  the  Infinite  Substance  of  Israel,  or  the  like." 

To  this  Dr.  Waterland's  reply  is  an  ample  confutation.  "  I  shall 
only  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  word  stah  is  a  relative  word, 
for  the  same  reason  with  that  which  the  doctor  gives  for  the  other. 
For  the  star  of  your  god  RempJum  (Acts  vii,  43)  is  a  proper  expres« 
tion;  but,  in  the  metaphysical  way,  it  cannot  be  said,  the  luminous 
substance  of  your  god  Remphan,  So  again,  toater  is  a  relative  word ; 
for  it  is  proper  to  say  the  water  of  Israel ;  but,  in  the  metaphysical  way, 
It  cannot  be  said,  the  fluid  substance  of  Israel.  The  expression  is 
improper.  (6)    By  parity  of  reason,  we  may  make  relative  words  almost 

(G)  It  18  very  obvious  to  perceive  where  the  impropriety  of  tuch  expressions 
lies.  The  word  tuhttance^  according  to  the  common  ase  of  language,  when  used 
in  the  singular  number,  is  supposed  to  be  intrinne  to  the  thing  spoken  of,  whose 
substance  it  is;  and,  indeed,  to  be  the  thing  itself.  My  substance  is  myself; 
and  the  substance  of  Israel  is  Israel,  And  hence  it  evinces  to  be  improper  to 
join  substance  with  the  relative  /ermf ,  understanding  it  of  any  thing  intriime. 
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as  many  as  we  please.  But  to  proceed :  I  maintain  that  dommkm  » 
not  the  full  import  of  the  word  God  ia  Scripture ;  that  it  is  bat  a  put 
of  the  idea,  and  a  small  part  too ;  and  that  if  any  person  be  called  Gtif 
merely  on  account  of  dominion^  he  is  called  so  by  way  of  figure  ati 
resemblance  only ;  and  is  not  properly  God,  according  to  the  ScriplBii 
notion  of  it.  We  may  call  any  one  a  kino,  who  lives  finee  and  indepeoi 
ent,  subject  to  no  man's  will.  He  is  a  king  so  far ^  or  in  some  respecti; 
though,  in  many  other  respects,  nothing  like  one ;  andy  therefore,  nol 
properly  a  king.  If^  by  the  same  figure  of  speech,  by  way  of  aSttdm 
and  resemblance,  any  thing  be  culled  God,  because  resembling  God  m 
one  or  moje  particulars,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  is  propeHy  and 
indy  God. 

"  To  enlarge  something  farther  upon  this  head,  and  to  iUostrate  tfai 
case  by  a  few  instances.  Part  of  the  idea  which  goes  along  with  the 
word  God  is,  that  his  habitation  is  sublime,  and  his  dweUing  wot  wiA 
feshj  Dan.  ii,  11.  This  part  of  the  idea  is  apphcable  to  tmgels  or  to 
saints  J  and  therefore  they  may  thus  far  be  reputed  gods  ;  and  are  some- 
times so  styled  in  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  writings.  Another  part  of 
the  complex  idea  of  God  is  giving  orders  from  above,  and  {HibbahiDg 
commands  from  heaven.  This  was,  in  some  sense,  appticaUe  to  Moses^ 
who  is,  therefore,  called  a  god  unto  Pharaoh ;  not  as  being  propeHy  a 
god ;  but  instead  of  God,  in  that  instance,  or  that  resembling  cireani* 
stance.  In  the  same  respect,  every  prophet  or  apostle^  or  eren  a 
minister  of  a  parish,  might  be  figuratively  called  God.  Dominion  goes 
along  with  the  idea  of  God,  or  is  a  proof  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  langf, 
princes,  and  magistrates,  resembling  God  in  that  respect,  may,  by  the 
like  figure  of  speech,  be  styled  gods :  not  properly  ;  for  then  we  migl^ 
as  properly  say  God  David,  God  Solomon,  or  God  Jeroboam,  as  £tii^ 
David,  &c ;  but  by  way  of  allusion,  and  in  regard  to  some  imperfect 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  God  in  some  particular  respects ;  and 
that  is  all.  It  belongs  to  God  to  receive  worship,  and  sacrifice,  and 
homage.  Now,  because  the  heathen  idols  so  far  resembled  God  as  to 
be  made  the  objects  of  worship,  d^c,  therefore  they  also,  by  the  same 
figure  of  speech,  are  by  the  Scripture  denominated  gods,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  declared,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  be  no  gods.  The 
heVy  is  called  the  god  of  the  luxurious,  Phil,  iii,  19,  because  some  are 
as  much  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  heUUes  as  others  are  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  because  their  lusts  have  got  the  dominion  over  theob 
This  way  of  speaking  is,  in  like  manner,  grounded  on  some  imperfect 
resemblance,  and  is  easily  understood.  The  prince  of  the  devils  is  sap- 
posed  by  most  interpreters,  to  be  called  the  god  of  this  world,  2  Cor. 
iv,  4.  If  so,  the  reason  may  be,  either  because  the  men  of  this  warU 
are  entirely  devoted  to  his  service ;  or  that  he  has  got  the  power  vA 
dominion  over  them. 
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^  Thus  we  see  how  the  word  God,  according  to  the  popular  way  of 
Apeakiog,  has  been  applied  to  angels,  or  to  men,  or  to  things  inanimate 
and  insensible ;  because  some  part  of  the  idea  belonging  to  Chd  has  been 
conceived  to  belong  to  them  also.  To  argue  from  hence  that  any  of 
them  is  properly  Godj  is  making  the  whole  of  a  part,  and  reaBooiog 
fallaciously,  a  dicto  secundum  qutd^  as  the  schools  speak,  ad  dicHim  nm- 
plicUer.  If  we  inquire  carefully  into  the  Scripture  notion  of  the  word, 
we  shall  find'that  neither  domimon  singly,  nor  all  the  other  instancea 
of  resemblance,  make  up  the  idea ;  or  are  sufficient  to  denominate  any 
thing  properly  God.  When  the  prince  of  Tyre  pretended  to  be  Grodi 
Ezek.  xxviii,  2,  he  thought  of  something  more  than  mere  dominion  to 
make  him  so.  He  thought  of  strength  invincible  and  power  irresistible; 
and  God  was  pleased  to  convince  him  of  his  folly  and  vani^,  not  by 
telling  him  how  scanty  his  dominion  was,  or  how  low  his  office ;  but  how 
weak,  frail,  and  perishing  his  nature  was ;  that  he  was  man  only,  and 
twt  God,  Ezek,  xxviii,  2-9,  and  should  surely  find  so  by  the  event 
When  the  Lycaonians,  upon  the  sight  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  St.  PatUf 
Acts  xiv,  11,  took  him  and  Barnabas  for  gods,  they  did  not  think  so 
much  of  dominion  as  of  power  and  ability,  beyond  human ;  and  when 
the  apostles  answered  them,  they  did  not  tell  them  that  their  dominkm 
was  only  human,  or  that  their  office  was  not  Divine ;  but  that  they  had 
not  a  Divine  nature.  They  were  weak,  frail,  and  feeble  men ;  of  like 
infirmities  with  the  rest  of  their  species,  and,  therefore,  no  gods. 

**  If  we  trace  the  Scripture  notion  of  what  is  tndy  and  properly  Grod, 
we  shall  find  it  made  up  of  these  several  ideas :  infinite  wisdom,  power 
invincible,  all-sufficiency,  and-  the  like.  These  are  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  dominion,  which  is  but  a  secondary  notion,  a  consequence 
of  the  former ;  and  it  must  be  dominion  supreme,  and  none  else,  which 
will  suit  with  the  Scripture  notion  of  Crod.  It  is  not  that  of  a  governor, 
a  ruler,  b.  protector,  a  lord,  or  the  like,  but  a  sovereign  Ruler,  an  dLmigkty 
Protector,  an  omniscient  and  omnipresent  Governor,  an  eternal,  immuta- 
ble,  all.sufHcient  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Protector.  Whatever  falls 
short  of  this  is  not  properly,  in  the  Scripture  notion,  God,  but  is  only 
called  so  by  way  of  figure,  as  has  before  been  explained.  Now,  if  yon 
ask  me  why  the  relative  terms  may  properly  be  applied  to  the  word  God, 
the  reason  is  plain,  because  there  is  something  relative  in  the  whole  idea 
of  God,  namely,  the  notion  o^  governor,  protector,  dec.  If  you  ask  why 
they  cannot  so  properly  be  applied  to  the  word  God  in  the  metaphysical 
sense,  beside  the  reason  before  given,  there  is  another  as  plain,  because 
metaphysics,  taking  in  only  one  part  of  the  idea,  consider  the  nature  ab- 
stracted from  the  relation,  leaving  the  relative  part  out." 

To  these  observations  may  be  added  the  argument  of  Dr.  Randolph. 

(Vindication  of  Chrisfs  Divinity.)    **  If  Gon  be  a  relative  term,  which 

has  reference  to  subjects,  it  follows  that  when  there  were  no  subject* 
Vol.  I.  83 
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there  was  no  God ;  and,  consequently,  either  the  creatures  Dut  baft 
been  some  of  them  eternal,  or  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  Aero 
was  no  God."  The  matter,  however,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt,  hj  d» 
express  testimony  that  it  is  not  dominion  only^  but  excellence  of  nalm 
and  attributes  exclusively  Divine  which  enter  into  the  notion  of  Goi 
Thus,  in  Psalm  xc,  **  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  em 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  evenyrom  everlasting  to  txet 
Uuting,  thou  art  God."  Here  the  idea  of  eternity  is  attached  to  thi 
term,  and  he  is  declared  to  be  God  *^from  everlasting"  and,  ooo» 
ifuently,  before  any  creature's  existence,  and  so  before  he  could  bafa 
any  <*  svibjects,^  or  exercise  any  **  dominion." 

The  import  of  the  title  God,  in  its  highest  sense,  being  thus  estabfiahed 
to  include  all  the  excellencies  and  glories  of  the  Divine  nature,  on  whidi 
alone  such  a  dominion  as  is  ascribed  to  God  could  be  maintained,  if  that 
title  be  found  ascribed  to  Christ,  at  any  period,  in  this  its  highest  sense, 
it  will  prove,  not,  as  the  Arians  would  have  it,  his  dominion  only,  but  his 
Divinity ;  and  it  &  no  answer  to  this  at  all  to  say  that  men  are  sometimet 
called  gods  in  the  Scripture.  In  the  New  Testament  the  term  God,  in  the 
singular,  is  never  applied  to  any  man ;  and  it  is  even  a  debated  matter, 
whether  it  is  ever  a  human  appellation,  either  in  the  singular  or  the 
plural,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  passages  quoted  being  probably  dlipd- 
cal,  or  capable  of  another  explanation.  (7)  But  this  is  not  imprntant: 
if,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  is  found  used  of  Christ,  it  matters  not  to  hoir 
many  persons  it  is  applied  in  its  lower,  or  as  a  merely  figurative  appel- 
lotion. 

Matthew  i,  23 :  « Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold  a  virgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his 
name  EMMAmiEL,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us."  This  is 
a  portion  of  Scripture  which  the  Socinians,  in  their  "  Improved  Version," 
have  printed  in  italics,  as  of  "  doubtful  authority,"  though,  with  the  same 
breath,  they  allow  that  it  is  found  *'  in  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions 
which  are  now  extant."  The  ground,  therefore,  on  which  they  have 
rested  their  objection  is  confessedly  narrow  and  doubtful,  and  frail  as  it 

(7)  Exodus  vii,  1 :  "  See  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh."  Thii  aeemf  to 
be  explained  by  chapter  iv,  16 :  "Thou  shall  be  to  him  instead  of  God."  PMhn 
Izxxii,  1 :  **God  standeth  in  the  congregation.of  the  mighty:  [Heb.  of  God:]  be 
judgoth  among  the  gods."  This  passage  is  rendered  by  Parkhurst,  **  The  Aleim 
fltand  in  the  congregation  of  God ;  in  the  midst  the  Aleim  will  judge.**  And  ob 
verse  6,  **  I  have  said  ye  are  gods,**  he  supposes  an  ellipsis  of  Capk,  **  I  have  wud 
ye  are  as  gods.**  As  this  is  spoken  of  judges,  who  were  professedly  God's  vies- 
gerents,  this  is  a  very  natural  ellipsis,  and  there  appears  nothing  against  it  in  tiM 
argument  of  our  Lord,  John  z,  34.  The  term,  as  used  in  all  these  passages,  docs 
not  so  much  appear  to  be  used  in  a  lower  tense,  as  by  figurative  application  and 
•llipeis. 
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18,  it  has  been  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  the  authority  of  this  script 
tore  fully  established.  {Vide  Nare^s  Remarks  on  the  New  Version.)  The 
reason  of  an  attempt,  at  once  so  bold  and  futile,  to  ekpunge  this  passage, 
and  the  following  part  of  St.  Matthew's  history  which  is  connected  with 
h,  may  be  found  in  the  explicitness  of  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to 
our  Lord's  Divinity,  and  which  no  criticism  could  evade.  The  prophecy 
which  is  quoted  by  the  evangelist  has  its  difficulties ;  but  they  do  not  in 
the  least  afiect  the  argument.  Whether  we  can  explain  Isaiah  or  not, 
that  is,  whether  we  can  show  in  what  manner  the  prophecy  had  a 
primary  accomplishment  in  the  prophet's  day  or  not,  St.  Matthew  it 
sufficiently  intelligible.  He  tells  us,  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  pre* 
phet  were  spoken  of  Christ ;  and  that  his  miraculous  conception  took 
place,  <<  that,"  in  order  (hat^  « they  might  be  fulfilled ;"  a  mode  of  ex* 
pression  so  strong,  that  even  those  who  allow  the  prophets  to  be  quoted 
sometimes  by  way  of  accommodation  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  except  this  instance,  as  having  manifestly,  from  the  terms  used, 
the  form  of  an  argument,  and  not  of  a  mere  allusion.  (8)  Farther,  says 
the  sacred  historian,  ^  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmafmel ;"  that  is, 
according  to  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  where  any  thing  is  said  to  be  called 
what  it  in  reality  is,  he  shall  be  <<  JEJinmontieZ,"  and  the  interpretation  is 
added,  " God  vjUH  us" 

It  is  indeed  objected,  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  can  no  more  be  argued 
from  this  title  of  Emmanuel  than  the  divinity  of  Eli,  whose  name  signi- 
fies my  Gody  or  of  Elihu^  which  imports  my  God  Mmself;  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  by  these  names  such  individuals  were  commonly  and 
constantly  known  among  those  with  whom  they  lived.  But  Immanuel 
was  not  the  personal  name  of  our  Lord,  he  was  not  so  called  by  his 
friends  and  countrymen  familiarly  :  the  personal  name  which  he  received 
was  Jesus,  by  Divine  direction,  and  by  this  he  was  known  to  the  world. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  Immanuel  was  a  descrijiiive  title,  a  name  of 
revelatUm,  expressive  of  his  Divine  character.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  in 
this  passage  he  is  called  God;  and  two  circumstances,  in  addition  to 
that  just  mentioned,  prove  that  the  term  is  used  in  its  full  and  highest 
sense.  In  Isaiah,  from  which  the  passage  is  quoted  by  the  evangelist, 
the  land  of  Judea  is  called  the  land  of  this  Immanuel  more  than  seven 
centuries  before  he  was  bom.  '<And  he  (the  Assyrian)  shall  pass 
through  Judah ;  he  shall  overflow  and  go  over,  he  shall  reach  even  to 
the  neck,  and  the  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of /A^ 
land^  O  Immanuel,"  chap,  viii,  8.  Thus  is  Christ,  according  to  the 
argument  in  a  former  chapter,  represented  as  existing  before  his  birth  in 
Judea,  and,  as  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  of  Israel. 

(8)  **  Formula  citandi  qua  Evangelista  utitor  cap.  i,  93,  tovto  it  oXov  ytyovtvt  iva 
vAifftt**^  TO  pn^tv  manifeste  este  argumentantis,  non  eomparantis,  quo  magnopere 
divena  e«t  ab  alia  ejiudeiii  ETang«list«,  et  alionuD,"  iLt,  (DsfAt,  in  laiu  vii,  4^ 
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Hub  ako  gives  the  trae  explanation  of  St.  John's  words,  ^  lie  caim 
onto  hiB  own,  [nation]  and  bis  own  [people]  received  him  not."  IVb 
second  circumstance  which  proves  the  term  God,  in  the  title  Imiropifiii 
to  be  used  in  its  highest  sense  is,  that  the  same  perscMi,  in  the  £>Hovii| 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  called  "  God,"  with  the  epithet  of  ^  mighty,"- 
**  Wonder^,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  Gob."  Thus,  as  Bishop  Pearaa 
observes,  ^  First  he  is  '  /flifiumu,'  that  is,  unth  vs^  for  he  hath  dwek 
among  us ;  and  when  he  parted  from  the  earth,  he  said  to  his  discipH 
*  I  am  ttith  you  aJway^  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  Secondly,  he  ii 
El,  and  that  name  was  given  him,  as  the  same  prophet  testified,  <]» 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Miohtt  Gob.'  & 
then  who  is  both  properly  called  El,  that  is  Gvod,  and  is  also  reiBj 
Immanu,  that  is,  wUh  t»,  must  infallibly  be  that  <  Ikkanusx,'  who  ■ 
*God  with  usJ*  No  inferior  Deity,  but  invested  with  the  full  and  coo* 
plete  attributes  of  absolute  Divinity — <  the  Mighty  Grod«*  " 

In  Luke  i,  16,  17,  it  is  said  of  John  Baptist,  *^  And  many  ai  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lohd  thsix  God,  and  he  shall  go 
be(bre  hdi  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  This  passage  has  been 
already  adduced  to  prove  that  the  title  <^  Losd"  is  used  of  Christ  in  the 
import  of  Jehovah.  But  he  is  called  the  Lobd  their  God,  and,  as  ths 
term  Lohd  is  used  in  its  highest  sense,  so  must  also  the  tenn  Goi^ 
which  proves  that  this  title  is  given  to  our  Saviour  in  its  fullest  and  moit 
extended  meaning — ^  to  Jehovah  theur  Crod,"  or  <<  to  their  God  Jehofah,* 
for  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

John  i,  1 :  <<  In  the  beginning  was  the  Wohd,  and  the  Wobp  ww 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
title  ^  The  Word,''  Aa^^o^,  this  passage  will  be  examined  more  at  huge. 
Here  it  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Logos,  by  whom  all  understand 
Christ,  is  called  God  in  the  highest  sense.  1.  Because  when  it  is  used 
of  the  Father,  in  the  preceding  clause,  it  must  be  used  in  its  fuU  import 
2.  Because  immediately  to  call  our  Lord  by  the  same  name  as  the 
Father,  without  any  hint  of  its  being  used  in  a  lower  sense,  would  have 
been  to  mislead  the  reader  on  a  most  important  question,  if  St.  John  had 
not  regarded  him  as  equal  to  the  Father.  3.  Because  the  creation  is 
ascribed  to  the  «  Word,"  who  is  called  God.  «  AH  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  By 
this  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Christ  is  infallibly  determined,  unless  we 
should  run  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  possible  for  a  creature  lo 
create,  and  not  only  to  create  all  other  created  things,  but  himself  abou 
For,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  he  is  a  creature ;  and  if  <<  not  any  thing  that 
was  made,"  was  made  **  without  him,"  then  he  made  himself. 

This  decided  passage,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  been  subjected  to  much 
critical  scrutiny  by  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  many  attempts  have 
besD  made  to  resist  its  force.    It  is  ofcgected,  that  Uie  Father  is  called 
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I  ^9^,  and  the  <*  Word"  simply  ^so^,  without  the  artide.  To  which  Dr. 
Middleton  replies:  {Doctrine  of  ike  Greek  ArHele.) 

<<  Certain  critics^  as  is  well  known,  have  inferred  from  the  absence 
of  the  article  in  this  place,  that  ^so;  is  here  used  in  a  subordinate  sense; 
it  has,  however,  been  so  satisfactorily  answered  that  in  whatever  ac 
ceptation  6sqs  is  to  be  taken,  it  properly  rejects  the  article,  being  here  the 
predicate  of  the  proposition ;  and  Bengd  instances  the  LXX,  1  King^ 
xi'iii,  24,  uroe  ^so^,  as  similar  to  the  present  passage.  It  may  be  added, 
that  if  we  had  read  h  ^eo^,  the  proposition  would  have  assumed  the  con- 
vertible  form,  and  the  meaning  would  have  been,  that  whatever  may  he 
affirmed  or  denied  of  God  the  Father,  may  also  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  Logos,  a  position  which  would  accord  as  little  with  the  trinitarian 
as  with  the  Socinian  hypotheses.  It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  infer, 
that  the  word  ^so;  is  here  used  in  a  lower  sense ;  for  the  writer  could 
tiot  have  written  *0  6eog  without  manifest  absurdity." 

In  many  passages  too,  in  which,  without  dispute,  %soc  is  meant  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  article  is  not  used.  Matthew  xix,  26,  '<  With  men 
this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  (6e(f})  all  things  are  possible."  Luke 
xvi,  13,  <*  Te  cannot  serve  (&s(fj)  and  mammon."  John  i,  18,  <'No  man 
hath  seen  G6d  {6sov)  at  any  time."  John  ix,  33,  "  If  this  man  were  not 
of  God  (dsou)  he  could  do  nothing."  John  xvi,  30,  **  By  this  we  believe 
that  thou  camest  from  God,"  (^£ou.)  Many  other  instances  might  he 
given,  but  these  amply  reply  to  the  objection. 

To  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  creation  being 
ascribed  to  the  Word,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  his  title  '*  God"  in 
its  highest  possible  sense,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  word  ^^ivofMu  never  sig- 
nifies  to  create,  and  the  Socinian  version,  therefore,  renders  the  text, 
**  All  things  were  done  by  him,"  and  the  translators  inform  us,  in  a  note, 
this  means,  that  "  all  things  in  the  Christian  dispensation  were  done  by 
Christ,  that  is,  by  his  authqxity."  But  what  shall  we  say  to  this  bold 
assertion,  that  yivoimi  is  never  used  with  reference  to  creative  acts  in 
ttie  New  Testament,  when  the  following  passages  may  be  adduced  in 
refutation  ?  Heb.  iv,  3,  "  Although  the  works  were  finished  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  Heb.  xi,  3,  "  So  that  things  which  are  seen 
were  not  hade  of  things  that  do  appear."  Janies  iii,  9,  ^  Men  which 
are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God."  In  all  these  passages,  and  in 
some  places  of  the  Septuagint  also,  that  very  word  is  used  which,  they 
tell  us,  never  expresses,  in  Scripture,  the  notion  of  creation.  Even  the 
same  chapter,  verse  10,  gives  an  instance  of  the  same  use  of  the  word* 
**  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  (sysvsro)  by  him."  For 
this,  of  course,  they  have  a  criticism ;  but  the  manner  in  which  this 
inssage,  so  directly  in  refutation  of  their  assertion,  is  disposed  of  in  their 
<<  Improved  Version,"  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  entire  impossi- 
bility of  accommodating  Scripture  to  their  system.     <*  The  world  w«a 
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made  by  him/'  says  the  evangelist.  "  The  world  was  enlighUntd  \fi 
Aim,"  say  the  Socinian  translators,  without  the  slightest  authority,  oi 
.in  entire  contradiction  to  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Why  did  the?  Bot 
render  the  word  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  *<  The  world  was  dam  \^ 
him  ?"  which,  in  point  of  fact,  makes  no  difference  in  the  sense,  wki 
rightly  considered.  The  doings  ascribed  to  the  Eternal  Word,  is  of  t 
specific  character,— doing  in  the  sense  of  framings  making j  or  attivt^ 
(iravra)  <*  all  things." 

The  Socinians  have  not,  however,  fully  satisfied  themselves  with  tbii 
notable  criticism  in  their  *'  Improved  Version  ;"  and  some  of  them,  there* 
fore,  render  "•  all  things  were  made  hy  him,"  "  all  things  were  made/r 
him."  But  these  criticisms  cannot  stand  together.  If  the  verb  /iMfMU 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  import  of  creation^  then  it  is  impossible  to  rotain 
the  rendering  of  <*  all  things  were  made  for  him,"  since  his  own  acts  of 
ordering  the  Christian  dispensation  and  "  enlightening^  the  world  oouki 
not  be  ^for  him,"  but  must  have  been  done  <<  hy  him.^'  !(  on  the  ooa- 
trary,  they  will  have  it  that  all  things  were  done  for  him,  then  yvt^uu 
must  be  allowed  to  import  creation,  or  their  production  by  the  onmipo- 
tence  of  God.  Both  criticisms  they  cannot  hold,  and  thus  they  confess 
that  one  destroys  the  other.  Their  rendering  of  S\  oim-ou  cannot,  hov- 
ever,  be  supported ;  for  ^la,  with  a  genitive,  denotes  not  the  fnaL,  bat 
the  (Efficient  cause.  (9)  The  introduction  to  St.  John's  Grospel  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  an  inexpugnable  proof  that  Deity,  in  its  high- 
est, and  in  no  secondary  or  subordinate  sense  is  ascribed  to  our  Saviour, 
under  his  title  God — "  and  the  Word  was  God."  Nor  in  any  other 
than  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  God  can  the  confession  of  Thomas, 
John  XX,  28,  be  understood.  "  And  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  my  Lohd  and  my  God."  The  Socinian  version,  in  its  note  oo 
this  passage,  intimates  that  it  may  be  considered  not  as  a  confessioQ, 
but  as  an  exclamation^  "  My  Lord  !  and  my  God !"  thereby  choosing  to 
put  profane,  or,  at  least,  vulgar  language  into  the  mouth  of  this  apostle, 
of  which  degradation  we  have  certainly  no  example  in  the  narratioo 
of  the  evangelists.  Michadis  has  justly  observed,  that  if  TTioraas  had 
spoken  German,  (he  might  have  added  English,  French,  or  Italian,)  it 
might  have  been  contended  with  some  plausibility,  that  "  My  Lord  and 
my  Grod"  was  only  an  irreverent  ejaculation ;  but  that  Jewish  astonish, 
ment  was  thus  expressed  is  wholly  without  proof  or  support.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  words  are  introduced  with  £iirsv  auru,  said  to  him^  that  is, 
to  Christ ;  a  mere  ejaculation,  such  as  that  here  supposed,  is  rather  an 
appeal  to  Heaven.  Our  Saviour's  reply  makes  it  absolutely  certain,  thai 
the  words  of  Thomas,  though  they  are  in  the  form  of  an  exclaraatioo, 

(9)  So  3fa  is  used  throaghout  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  in  Heb.  ii,  10,  it  is  tui 
of  the  Father,  3i*  o«  ra  vavra,  **  by  whom  are  all  things.**  So  abo  Rom.  xi,  SS» 
**  Of  him,  and  throagh  him,  {St*  avrt*,)  and  to  him  are  all  things.** 
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amount  to  a  confessioii  of  faitli,  and  were  equivalent  to  a  direct  asser. 
tion  of  our  Saviour's  Divinity.  Christ  commends  Thomas's  acknow- 
ledgment,  while  he  condemns  the  tardiness  with  which  it  is  made  ;  but 
to  what  did  this  acknowledgment  amount  t  That  Christ  was  Lobd  osmI 
Goff.  {mddkUm.) 

In  Titus  iiy  13,  <<  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  ap- 
pearing of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  our  Lord  is  not 
only  called  God,  but  the  grbat  God,  which  marks  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  by  the  apostle,  and  gives  unequivocal  evidence  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  Divinity.  Socinian  and  Arian  inter- 
preters tell  us,  that  <'  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ*'  are 
two  persons,  and  therefore  refer  the  title  <<  great  God"  to  the  Father. 
The  Socinian  version  accordingly  renders  the  text,  '*  the  glorious  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  To  this 
interpretation  there  are  satisfactory  answers.     Dr.  Whitby  observes  :— 

''  Here  it  deserveth  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Jesos 
Christ  is  styled  the  great  God,  1.  Because,  in  the  original,  the  article 
is  prefixed  only  before  the  great  God,  and  therefore,  seems  to  require 
this  construction,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour.  2.  Because,  as  God  the  Father  is  not  said  properiy  to 
appear,  so  the  word  s^rKpaveia  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  some  coming  of  his ;  the  places 
in  which  it  is  to  be  found  being  only  these,  2  Thess.  ii,  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  14 ; 
2  Tim.  i,  10,  and  iv,  1,  8.  3.  Because  Christ  is  emphatically  styled 
*oiir  hopey  Hhe  hope  of  glory:*  Col.  i,  23;  1  Tim.  i,  1.  And  loMUy^ 
because  not  only  all  the  ancient  commentators  on  the  place  do  so  inter- 
pret this  text,  but  the  anti-Nicene  fathers  also ;  Hyppolitus,  speaking  of 
the  appearance  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  proving  Christ  to  be  both  God  and  man,  our  Creator,  and 
the  Author  of  all  our  good  things,  from  these  very  words  of  St.  Paul." 
{Exposition,) 

Independent  of  the  criticism  which  rests  upon  the  absence  of  the 
article,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  claim  of  our  Saviour  to  the  title  of 
"the  great  God"  in  this  passage,  that  firi^aveia,  "the  appearing,"  is 
'  never,  in  the  New  Testament,  spoken  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  Son 
only ;  but,  since  the  time  of  this  critic,  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article 
has  undergone  ample  and  acute  investigation,  and  has  placed  new 
guards  around  this  and  some  other  passages  of  similar  constructioii 
against  the  perversions  of  heresy.  It  has,  by  these  investigations,  been 
established,  that  the  Greek  idiom  forbids  @«o'j  and  (TcjrYipo^  to  be  under- 
stood except  of  the  same  person  ;  and  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  therefore^ 
translates  the  text,  "  expecting  the  blessed  hope  and  appearance  of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :"  s^ri^avfiav  n^  ^ogijf  rou  fAi^aXov 
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*ThtB  interpretatioo  depends  upon  the  rule  or  canoD  fafDught  forwirl 
inlo  notice  not  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  GranTiIle  Sharp.  It  eidlBd 
a  controversy,  and  Unitarians  either  treated  it  with  lidicole,  or  dewd 
ks  applicability  to  the  New  Testament.  Bat  aAer  it  had  been  flkan 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  most  of  the  texts  to  which  the  mle  appEei 
were  understood  in  the  way  Mr.  Sharp  explained  theni  by  the  aodeot 
fitthersy  who  must  surely  have  known  the  idiom  of  their  native  Ux^ve; 
and  aAer  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  had  been  investigated  wilk 
so  much  penetration  and  learning  by  Dr.  Middleton,  all  who  have  piid 
attention  to  the  subject  have  acquiesced  in  the  canoo."  (Holdats  7Vi> 
fisiontef.} 

This  important  canon  of  criticism  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  MidifieCon  i^ 

^  When  two  or  more  attributes,  joined  by  a  copulative  or  copaIatife% 
are  auumed  of  the  9ame  person  or  thing,  before  the  6rst  attributive  the 
article  is  VMertedy  before  the  remaining  ones  it  is  trndttedJ*  Hie  lioita- 
tioBs  of  this  rule  may  be  seen  in  the  learned  author's  woik  itseiC  with 
the  reasons  on  which  they  rest.  They  are  found  in  <*oaoK8  of  sub* 
stances,  eonstdered  as  iuhgUmees,  proper  names,  or  names  of  abstract 
ideas ;"  and  with  such  exceptions,  and  that  of  plurals  occaaoosUy,  the 
rule  uniformly  holds.  (1) 

Another  passage  in  which  the  appeUation  God  is  given  to  Christ,  m  a 
connection  which  necessarily  obliges  us  to  understand  it  in  its  higbesc 
sense,  is  Heb.  i,  8  :  "  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever."  The  argument  of  the  apostle  here  determines  the 
sense  in  which  he  calls  Jesus,  the  Son,  <<  God,"  and  the  views  he  eter* 
tains  of  his  nature.  Angeb  and  men  are  the  only  rational  created  beings 
in  the  universe  which  are  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers.  The  apos* 
de  argues  that  Christ  is  superior  even  to  angels ;  that  they  are  but 
ministers^  he  a  sovereign j  seated  on  a  throne ;  that  they  toorship  him, 
and  that  he  receives  their  worship ;  that  they  are  creaiuresj  but  be  crea- 
tor. "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  worics  of  thine  hands ;"  and  Ml  of 
these  ideas  of  supreme  Divinity,  he  applies  a  passage  to  him  out  of 
the  45th  Psalm,  which  is  there  addressed  to  the  Messiah,  <«  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  Socinian  version  renders  the  passage,  <<  But  to  the  Son  be  saith, 
God  is  thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  in  this  it  follows  Wakefield 
and  some  others. 

The  first  reason  given  to  support  this  rendering  is,  that  I  ^^g  is  ths 
nominative  case.  But  the  nominative,  both  in  conmion  and  in  Attic  Greek, 
is  often  used  for  the  vocative.     It  is  so  used  frequently  by  the  LXX, 

(1)  See  Middloion  on  the  Greek  article ;  also,  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  Epki- 
ele  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentaiy ; 
Wordworth's  Letters  to  Sharp ;  Dr.  P.  Smith's  Person  of  Christ 
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and  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  ,  The  vocative  fomn,  indeed, 
▼ery  rarely  occurs  in  either,  the  nominative  a]nx)st  exclusively  supplying 
its  place ;  and  in  this  passage  it  was  so  taken  by  the  Greek  fathers.  (2) 
The  criticism  is,  therefore,  groundless. 

Tlie  second  is,  that  as  the  words  are  addressed  to  Solomon  in  the 
psalm  from  which  they  are  quoted,  they  must  be  understood  to  declare, 
that  God  was  the  support  of  his  throne.  But  the  opinion  that  the 
psalm  was  composed  concerning  Solomon's  marringe  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  (3)  has  no  foundation,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  antiquity,  and 
is,  indeed,  contradicted  by  both.  On  this  subject  Bishop  Horsley 
remarks : — 

**  The  circumstances  which  are  characteristic  of  the  king,  who  is  the 
hero  of  this  poem,  are  eveiy  one  of  them  utterly  inapplicable  to  Solomon ; 
insomuch,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  him,  without  contnu 
dieting  the  history  of  his  reign.  The  hero  of  this  poem  is  a  warrior,  who 
girds  his  sword  upon  his  thigh ;  rides  in  pursuit  of  flying  foes ;  makes 
havoc  among  them  with  his  sharp  arrows ;  and  reigns,  at  last,  by  con- 
(piest;  over  his  vanquished  enemies.  Now,  Solomon  was  no  warrior  ;  he 
«ijoyed  a  long  reign  of  forty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace. 

<*  Another  circumstance  of  distinction  in  the  great  personage  celebrated 
by  this  psalm  is  his  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  wickedness* 
The  original  expresses,  that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  righteousness,  and 
bore  an  antipathy  to  wickedness.  His  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred 
of  wickedness  had  been  so  much  the  ruling  principles  of  his  whole  con« 
duct,  that,  for  this,  he  was  advanced  to  a  condition  of  the  highest  bliss, 
and  endless  perpetuity  was  promised  to  his  kingdom.  The  word  we, 
render  <  righteousness,'  in  its  strict  and  proper  meaning,  signifies  *  jus- 
tice,' or  the  constant  and  perpetual  observance  of  the  natural  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong  in  civil  society ;  and  principally  with  respect  to 
property  in  private  persons,  and,  in  a  magistrate  or  sovereign,  in  the 
impartial  exercise  of  judicial  authority.  But  the  word  we  render 
*  wickedness,'  denotes  not  only  « injustice,'  but  whatever  is  contrary  to 
moral  purity  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  of  the  individual,  and 
whatever  is  contrary  to  a  principle  of  true  piety  toward  God.  Now,  the 
word  *  righteousness'  being  here  opposed  to  this  wickedness,  must,  cer- 
tainly be  taken  as  generally  as  the  word  to  which  it  is  opposed  in  a  con. 
trary  signification.  It  must  signify,  therefore,  not  merely  *  justice,'  in 
the  sense  we  have  explained,  but  purity  of  private  manners,  and  piety 
toward  God.  Now,  Solomon  was  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  a  good 
king,  nor  was  he  without  piety ;  but  his  love  of  righteousness,  in  the 

(2)  "Omnes  (Patres)  ano  consensu  b  Otoi  hoc  in  loco  vocative  acceperant, 
prout  in  Psalmis  frequonte  a  LXX  usurpatur,  et  alioqai  familiare  est  Onecis, 
Atticis  prsDscrtim,  nominandi  casum  vocative  samere."  (Bishop  BteU.) 

(3)  This  notion  appears  to  have  originated  with  Calvin. 
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large  sense  in  which  we  have  shown  the  word  is  to  be  taken,  and  )m 
antipathy  to  the  contrary,  fell  very  &r  short  of  what  the  psalmist  asciibei 
to  his  great  king,  and  procured  for  him  no  such  stabflity  of  his  monaithj. 

<<  Another  circumstance  wholly  inapplicable  to  Solonoon,  is  the  maM- 
rous  progeny  of  sons,  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  all  of  whom  were  to 
be  made  princes  over  all  the  earth.  Solomon  had  but  ooe  eon,  that  we 
read  of,  that  ever  came  to  be  a  king — his  son  and  successor,  RehoboaD; 
and  so  far  was  he  from  being  a  prince  over  all  the  earth,  that  he  waene 
sooner  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  fiofaer^i 
kingdom. 

<<  For,  would  it  be  said  of  him  that  his  kingdom,  which  lasted  only 
forty  years,  is  eternal  7  It  was  not  even  eternal  in  his  posterity.  And, 
with  respect  to  his  hmng  righteousness  and  hating  vnckednesSf  it  but  il 
applies  to  one  who  in  his  old  age  became  an  encourager  of  idolatiy, 
through  the  influence  of  women.  This  psalm,  therefore,  is  applicable 
only  to  the  Christ.  Farther,  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaohs  daogiiler 
being  expressly  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  law,  1  fijugs  jd,  2,  to 
suppose  that  this  psalm  was  composed  in  honour  of  that  event,  is,  cer« 
'  tainly,  an  ill-founded  imagination.  Estius  informs  us,  that  the  rabbinn^ 
in  their  commentaries,  affirm,  that  Psalm  xlv  was  written  wholly  concern- 
ing  the  Messiah.  Accordingly,  they  translate  the  title  of  the  psalm  «i 
we  do,  a  Song  of  Loves ;  the  LXX,  uSri  u«'£p  rx  oi^mrv,  a  song  coDceniioii 
the  beloved ;  Vulgate,  pro  dUecto :  a  title  justly  given  to  Messiah,  wboB 
God,  by  voices  from  heaven,  declared  his  beloved  Son.  Beside,  as  die 
word  MescJiUy  which  signifies /or  instructiony  (LXX,  sig  (fwsifiv,  Vulgate, 
ad  intellectumj)  is  inserted  in  the  title,  and  as  no  mention  is  made  in  die 
psalm  of  Solomon,  from  an  account  of  whose  loves,  as  Pierce  observes, 
the  Jewish  Church  was  not  likely  to  gain  much  instruction,  we  are  led  to 
understand  the  psalm,  not  of  Solomon,  but  of  Messiah  only." 

The  interpretation  "  God  is  thy  throne,"  is,  moreover,  monstrous,  and 
derives  no  support  from  any  parallel  figurative,  or  elliptical  mode  of 
expression  in  the  sacred  writings — God,  the  throne  of  a  creature  !  And, 
finally,  as  stated  by  Middleton,  had  that  been  the  sense  of  the  pasjtage, 
the  language  requires  that  it  should  have  been  written,  dpovo^  (fou  o  Qeo;, 
not  6  dpovo^,  {Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,)  which,  on  the  Socinian 
interpretation,  is  the  predicate  of  the  proposition.  So  futile  arc  all  these 
attempts  to  shake  the  evidence  which  this  text  gives  to  the  absolute  God- 
head of  our  Saviour. 

*<  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  ao 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that 
is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  teue  God  akd 
ETERNAL  LIFE,"  1  Johu  V,  20.  Here  our  Saviour  is  called  the  true  God 
and  eternal  life.  The  means  by  which  this  testimony  is  evaded,  is  to 
interpret  the  clause,  "'  him  that  is  true/'  of  the  Father,  and  to  refer  the 
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proooun  tkisy  not  to  the  nearest  antecedent,  *<  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  but 
to  the  most  remote,  "  him  that  is  true."  All,  however,  that  is  pretended 
by  the  Socinian  critics  on  this  passage  is,  not  that  this  construction  musty 
but  that  it  may  take  place.  Yet  even  this  feeble  opposition  to  the 
received  rendering  cannot  be  maintained :  for,  1.  To  interpret  the  clause, 
**  him  that  is  true,"  of  the  Father,  is  entirely  arbitrary ;  and  the  scope 
of  the  epistle,  which  was  to  prove  that  Jesus  the  Christ  was  the  true  Son 
of  God,  and,  therefore,  Divine,  against  those  who  denied  his  Divinity, 
and  that  <<  he  had  come  in  the  flesh,"  in  opposition  to  the  heretics  who 
denied  his  humanity,  (4)  obliges  us  to  refer  that  phrase  to  the  Son,  and 
not  to  the  Father.  2.  If  it  could  be  established  that  the  Father  was 
intended  by  ^  him  that  is  true,"  it  would  bo  contrary  to  grammatical 
usage  to  refer  the  pronoun  thisy  is  the  '*  true  God  and  eternal  life,"  to  the 
remote  antecedent,  without  obvious  and  indisputable  necessity. 

<<  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  who  is  over  all,^God  blessed  for  ever,"  Rom.  ix,  5. 

With  respect  to  this  text,  it  is  to  be  noted, — 

1.  That  it  continues  an  enumeration  of  the  particular  privileges  of  the 
Jewish  nation  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses,  and  the 
apostle  adds,  **  whose  are  the  fathers,"  the  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and 
of  whom  **  the  Christ  came." 

2.  That  he  throws  in  a  clause  of  limitation  with  respect  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  *<  according  to  the  fleshy^  which  clearly  states  that  it  was 
only  according  to  the  fieshy  the  humanity  of  Christ,  that  he  descended 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  intimates,  that  he  was 
more  than  fleshy  or  mere  human  nature. 

3.  The  sentence  does  not  end  here :  the  apostle  adds,  <<  who  is,  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever ;"  a  relative  expression  which  evidently  refers 
to  the  antecedent  Christ ;  and  thus  we  have  an  antithesis,  which  shows 
the  reason  why  the  apostle  introduced  the  Umiting  clause,  <<  according  to 
the  flesh ;"  and  explains  why  Christ,  in  one  respecty  did  descend  from 
the  Jews ;  and  in  anoiheTy  that  this  could  not  be  aflirmed  of  him :  he 
was  "  God  over  all,"  and,  therefore,  only  "  according  to  the  flesh"  could 
he  be  of  human  descent. 

4.  That  this  completes  the  apostle's  purpose  to  magnify  the  privileges 
of  his  nation :  afler  enumerating  many  others,  he  crowns  the  whole  by 

(4)  These  were  the  docetce,  who  taught  that  oar  Lord  was  a  man  in  appearance 
only,  and  suffered  and  died  in  appearance  only.  On  the  contrary,  the  Cerin- 
thians,  and  others  believed  that  the  Son  of  God  was  united  to  the  human  nature 
at  his  baptism,  departed  from  it  before  his  passion,  and  was  reunited  to  it  afler 
his  resurrection.  According  to  the  former,  Christ  was  man  in  appearance  only  ; 
according  to  the  latter,  ho  was  the  Son  of  God  at  the  time  of  his  passion  and  death 
in  appearance  only.  We  see,  then,  the  reason  why  St.  John,  who  writes  against 
these  errors,  so  often  calls  Christ,  **  him  that  i«  true^^*  true  God  and  true  man, 
not  either  in  appearance  only. 
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him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him.  Be 
trusted  ia  God ;  let  Mm  deliver  him  now,  if  he  will  have  him :  for  he 
said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.  The  thieves  also  which  were  cnxsM 
witli  him,  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth.  [One  of  them  saying.  If  tkoo 
be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us ;  but  the  other  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord, 
remember  me,  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdanu^  [And  the  soUHeB 
also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him,  and  offering  him  vinegar,  and  saying 
If  thou  be  the  Kino  op  the  Jews,  save  thyselfl]  Now  wh^  the 
centurion,  and  they  that  were  with  him  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  eailh 
quake,  and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying. 
[Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man,'\  truly  this  was  thb  Son  op  God.' 
Here  we  see  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles  residents  among  them,  uoidngto 
^ak  in  a  language  that  stamps  Divinity  upon  the  title  used  by  tbeo 
both.  The  Jewish  passengers  upon  the  road  over  the  top  of  Calvary, 
stood  still  near  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  insultingly  to  nod  at  him,  to 
reproach  him  with  his  assumed  appellative  of  the  Sod  of  God^  and  to 
challenge  him  to  an  exertion  of  that  Divinity  which  both  he  and  they 
affixed  to  it,  by  coming  down  from  the  cross,  and  saving  himself  firom 
death.  The  elders,  the  scribes,  and  the  chief  priests^  equally  insuhed 
him  with  the  same  assumption,  and  equally  challenged  him  to  the 
same  exertion,  calling  upon  him  now  to  show  he  was  truly  the  Kme 
OF  Israel,  or  the  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  their  nation  in  all  ages,  by 
putting  forth  the  power  of  his  Divine  royalty,  and  coming  down  fropi  the 
sross."  {Whitaker*8  Originof  Arianism.) 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  to  the  sense  in  which  our  Savioor 
applied  these  titles  to  himself.  The  title  '<  Son  of  God"  demandfl^ 
however,  a  larger  consideration,  various  attempts  having  been  made  tD 
restrain  its  significance,  in  direct  opposition  to  this  testimony,  to  the 
mere  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  rest  its  application  upon  bis 
miraculous  conception. 

It  is  true,  that  this  notion  is  held  by  some  who  hesitate  not  to  acknow* 
ledge,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Divine  person ;  but,  by  denying  his  Deity 
as  "  The  Son  of  God,"  they  both  depart  from  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  earliest  times,  and  give  up  to  the  Socinians  the  whole 
argument  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ  which  is  founded  upon  that  emioeot 
appellation.  On  this  account,  so  frequent  and  indeed  so  general  a  title 
of  our  Lford  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  considered,  that  the  foun- 
dation which  it  lays  for  the  demonstration  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  may 
not  be  unthinkingly  relinquished ;  and  that  a  door  of  error,  which  has 
been  unconsciously  opened  by  the  vague  reasonings  of  men,  in  other 
respects  orthodox,  may  be  closed  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ. 

That  the  title,  «  Son  of  God,"  was  applied  to  Christ  is  a  fact.  His 
disciples,  occasionally  before  and  frequently  afler  his  resurrection,  give 
him  this  appellation ;  he  assumes  it  himself;  and  it  was  indignantly 
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*^  It  has  been  deemed  a  safer  ezpedieat  to  attempt  a  construction  dif- 
ferent from  the  received  one,  by  making  the  whole  or  part  of  the  clause 
to  be  merely  a  doxology  in  praise  of  the  Father,  so  that  the  rendering 
will  he  either  *  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  fi>r  ever,'  or,  beginning 
at  6iogj  *  God  be  blessed  for  ever.'  These  interpretations  also  have  their 
difficulties ;  for  thus  suXo^^i^-o^  will  properly  want  the  article.  On  the 
first,  however,  of  these  constructioDS,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  the 
doxologies  both  of  the  LXX  and  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
iukoyr^Tog  is  used,  it  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  in  the 
New  Testament  there  are  five  in^ances,  all  conspiring  to  prove  this 
usage,  and  in  the  LXX  about  forty.  The  same  arrangement  is  oh- 
served  in  the  formula  of  cubsino,  in  which  s^rixara^aro^  always  precedes 
the  mention  of  the  person  cursed.  The  reading  then  would,  on  this 
construction,  rather  have  been,  suXo^^o^  6  uv  $^i  ff'avrojv  6sog  stg  nf 
ouuvag.  Against  the  other  supposed  doxology,  the  objection  is  stiU 
stronger,  since  that  would  require  us  not  only  to  transpose  suXo^tiro^,  but 
to  read  *0  dsos.  Accordingly,  in  all  instances,  where  a  doxology  is 
meant,  we  find  suXo^ro^  h  deog."  {Doctrine  ofSrreek  Article,) 

Whitby  also  remarks : — 

'<  The  words  vnll  not  admit  of  that  interpunction  and  interpretation  of 
Erasmus,  which  will  do  any  service  to  the  Arians  or  Socinians,  namely, 
that  a  colon  must  be  put  after  the  words  xaroLifapxa^  after  thefesh ;  and 
the  words  following  must  be  an  ecpJunema^  and  gratefiil  exclamation  for 
the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  Je¥rs :  thus,  God^  who  is  over  aU^  he 
blessed  for  ever.  For  this  exposition  is  so  harsh,  and  without  any  like 
example  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  as  none  of  the  orthodox  ever 
thought  upon  it,  so  I  find  not  that  it  ever  came  into  the  head  of  any 
Arian.  Socinus  himself  rejects  it  for  this  very  good  reason,  that  6sog 
svkayTiToCf  God  he  hlessed^  is  an  unusual  and  unnatural  construction ;  for, 
wherever  else  these  words  signify  blessed  he  God^  euXo^^firo^  is  put 
before  God,  as  Luke  i,  66 ;  2  Cor.  i,  3 ;  Eph.  i,  #3 ;  1  Peter  i,  d ;  and 
^60^  hath  an  article  prefixed  to  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  immediately  joined 
together  otherwise.  The  phrase  occurs  twenty  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  but  in  every  place  suXo^firo^  goes  before,  and  the  article  is  an- 
nexed to  the  word  GocZ,  which  is  a  demonstrati<Hi  that  this  is  a  perversion 
of  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  words." 

The  critical  discussion  of  this  text  is  farther  pursued  by  the  writers 
just  quoted;  by  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  Remarks;  Mr.  Wardlaw,  in  his 
Discourses ;  Archbishop  Magee,  and  others ;  ai|d  we  may  confidently 
say  of  it,  with  Doddridge,  that  it  is  *<  a  memorkble  text,  and  contains  a 
proof  of  Christ's  proper  Deity,  which  the  opposers  of  that  doctrine  have 
never  been  able,  nor  will  eyer  be  able  to  answer."  So  it  was  considered 
and  quoted  *^  by  the  fathers,"  says  Whitby,  **  firom  the  beginning ;  and,'' 
continues  the  same  commentator,  ^  if  these  words  are  spoken  by  the 
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spirit  of  God  concerning  Chrisf,  the  arguments  hence  to  profR  Ibb 
truly  and  properly  God  are  invincible ;  for,  first,  h  6€og  6^i  4ravruy,  Gei 
acer  aU^  is  the  periphrasis  by  which  all  the  heathen  philoeophen  did 
usually  represent  the  supreme  God ;  and  so  is  God  the  Father  desaiM 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  i  sci  ^avrtjv,  he  that  it  aoer  4, 
Eph.  iv,  6.  Secondly,  This  is  the  constant  epithet  and  peripliruB  4 
the  great  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  he  is  sytKnyrtrug  sts  rov  oiui^ 
God  blessed  for  evermore^  1  Chron.  xvi,  36 ;  Psalm  xli,  13,  and  Izxxii, 
52 ;  and  also  in  the  New,  where  he  is  styled  the  God  ig  ttfrf  ruXa^^^K 
ii£  rsc  oiuvac,  who  is  blessed  for  evermore.** 

Numerous  other  passages  might  be  cited,  wliere  Christ  is  calM 
**  God  :"  these  only  have  been  selected,  not  merely  because  the  prooi 
does  not  rest  upon  the  number  of  Scriptural  testimonies,  but  upon  tbeir 
explicitness ;  but  also  because  they  all  associate  the  term  God,  as  applied 
to  our  Saviour,  with  other  titles,  or  with  circumstances,  which  demon* 
strate  most  fully,  that  that  term  was  used  by  the  inspired  penmen  m  its 
highest  sense  of  true  and  proper  Deity  when  they  applied  it  to  ChrisL 
Thus  we  have  seen  it  associated  with  JeJumak ;  with  Lord,  the  New 
Testament  rendering  of  that  ineffable  name;  with  acts  of  crettivt 
energy,'  as  in  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John;  widi  the 
supreme  dominion  and  perpetual  stability  of  the  throne  of  the  Son,  is 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  Epistle  to  Titoi; 
he  is  called  <<  the  great  God ;"  in  1  John,  <<  the  truk  God,"  and  die 
giver  of  ^  eternal  life  ;"  and  in  the  last  text  examined,  his  twoloM 
nature  is  distinguished — man,  **  according  to  the  fiesh,''  and  in  hb  higfaer 
nature,  God,  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore.**  Tliese  passages 
stand  in  full  refutation  of  both  the  Arian  and  Socinian  heresies,  hi 
opposition  to  the  latter,  they  prove  our  Saviour  to  be  more  than  man, 
for  they  assert  him  to  be  God ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  they  prove 
that  he  is  God,  not  in  an  inferior  sense,  but  **the  great  God,**  "(fe  true 
God,''^  and  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore.** 

I  pass  over,  for  the  sake  of  greater  brevity,  other  titles  more  rarely 
ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  such  as,  the  "  Lord  of  Glory,"  1  Cor.  ii,  8 ;' 
*•  Ktso  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,'*  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
argue,  that  their  import  falls  nothing  short  of  absolute  Divinity.  A  few 
remarks  on  three  other  titles  of  our  Lord,  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
may  close  this  branch  of  the  argument  These  are,  <*  Kino  of  Israel  ;" 
«  Son  of  God  ;"  and  «  The  Word."  The  first  bears  evident  allusioo 
to  the  pre-cxistence  of  Christ,  and  to  his  sovereignty  over  Israel  under 
the  law.  Now,  it  has  been  already  established,  that  the  Jehovah,  ^  the 
King  of  the  Jews,**  «*  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  our  King,**  « the  King,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,**  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  the  Fatlter  ;  but  another 
Divine  Person,  who,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  afiirmed  to  have  bees 
Jestts  Christ.    This  being  the  view  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  evao 
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gelical  dispensation,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  use  the  appellation 
^  The  King  of  Israel"  in  a  lower  sense  than  that  in  which  it  standii 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there,  indisputably,  even  by  the  confession 
of  opponents,  it  is  collocated  with  titles,  and  attributes,  and  works  which 
unequivocally  mark  a  Divine  character.  It  is  with  clear  reference  to 
this  his  peculiar  property  in  the  Jewish  people  that  St.  John  says,  <<  He 
Cftme  unto  his  ovm^  and  his  own  received  him  not ;  a  declaration  which 
is  scarcely  sense,  if  Judea  was  in  no  higher  a  meaning  his  own  country 
(5)  than  it  was  the  country  of  any  other  person  who  happened  to  be 
bom  there ;  for  it  is,  surely,  a  strange  method  of  expressing  the  simple 
fact  that  he  was  bom  a  Jew,  (were  nothing  more  intended,)  to  say  that 
he  came  into  his  own  country,  for  this  every  person  does  at  his  birth, 
wherever  he  is  bora.  Nor  is  it  any  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  rejected  merely  a  countrymanj  since  that  circumstance 
gave  him  no  greater  claim  than  that  of  any  other  Jew  to  bo  received  as 
the  Messiah.  The  force  of  the  remark  lies  in  this,  that  whereas  the 
prophets  had  declared  that  <*  the  King  of  Israel,"  <<  the  Lord  of  hosts," 
^*  Jehovah,"  should  become  incarnate,  and  visit  his  own  people ;  and 
that  Jesus  had  given  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  that  predicted  and 
expected  personage ;  yet  the  Jews,  "  his  own  people"  and  inheritance^ 
rejected  him.  The  same  notion  is  conveyed  in  our  Lord's  parable, 
when  the  Jews  are  made  to  say  **  this  is  the  hbib,"  he  in  whom  the 
right  is  vested  :  *^  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours."  (6) 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  here  to  show,  that  the  title  ^*  Kino  of  Israel** 
was  understood,  by  the  Jews,  to  imply  Divinity.  Nathanael  exclaims, 
'^  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  Kino  of  Israel.' 
This  was  said  upon  such  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship  as,  from  his  ac* 
qucdntance  with  some  matter  private  to  Nathanael  alone  when  he  was 
'<  under  the  fig  tree,"  was  a  full  demonstration  of  omniscience :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  also  determines  the  Divine  import  of  ^  Son  of  God,' 
the  title  which  is  here  connected  with  it.  Both  were  certainly  under- 
stood by  Nathanael  to  imply  an  assumption  of  Godhead. 

«*  *  As  our  Saviour  hung  upon  the  cross,'  says  St.  Matthew,  *they  that 
passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  Thou  that 
destroyest  the  temple  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself;  if  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.  Likewise  also  the 
chief  priests  mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said.  He  saved 
others ;  himself  he  cannot  save.     If  he  be  the  Kino  of  Israel,  let 

(5)  "  He  came  into  hii  own  country,  and  his  countrjnnen  received  him  not.** 
{Capf?8  Version,) 

(6)  Venit  ad  sua,  et  sui  non  receperunt  eum,  id  est,  venit  ad  possessionem 
fluam,  et  qui  possessiouis  ipsius  erant,  eum  non  receperunt:  quod  Qiplicatur, 
Matt,  xzi,  ubi  filius  dicitur  missus  ad  ecclesiam  Jud&icam  ut  xx>V**f*f  "'  ""f 
t>vf«vpyu«v  mtn,  {Ludcv,  de  Dieu,  in  loo.) 
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•etded  by  St.  Pftol,  who,  in  his  Epitde  to  the  Romans,  tdls  os^dnt^ 
fonnrection  of  Christ  was  the  dedaralkm  of  his  Sonsfaip,  not  the  grooi 
of  it — M  DSCLAXSD  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  leaorfecdBi 
fimn  the  dead."  We  perceive,  too,  firom  the  Ptahn,  that  die  miadflf 
tiie  ini^ired  writer  is  fiUed  with  ideas  of  his  Diyinity,  of  hisdaimi,aii 
of  his  woriu  as  Grod.  This  Soirthe  nations  of  the  earth  arecaBediD 
^  kiss,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  they  perish  firom  the  way ;"  and  erery  ose 
is  pronounced  hUued  who  **  putteth  his  trust  in  him ;"  a  dedarmtkii 
of  uneqoiyocal  Divinity,  because  found  in  a  book  which  pfonoanees 
every  man  cursed  <<  who  tmsteth  in  sum,  and  mak^hjles^  his  aim." 

*«  It  Lb  obvious,  at  first  view,  that  the  high  titles  and  honoors  ascribed 
in  this  Psalm  to  the  extraordinary  person  who  is  the  chief  subfect  of  it» 
&r  transcend  any  tiling  that  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  any  meiecrei- 
ture :  but  if  the  Psalm  be  inquired  into  more  narrowiyy  and  comparei 
with  paralld  prophecies  ;  if  it  be  duly  considered,  that  not  only  is  tk 
extraordinary  person  here  spoken  of  called  1^  Sen  oJGiA,  bat  tkit 
title  Lb  so  ascribed  to  him  as  to  imply,  that  it  belongs  to  him  in  amasier 
that  Lb  absolutely  singular,  and  peculiar  to  himself,  seeing  he  is  arid  to 
be  begotten  of  Grod,  (verse  12,)  and  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  ik 
Son ;  (verse  12 ;)  that  the  danger  of  provoking  him  to  anger  is  apoba 
of  in  so  very  different  a  manner  firom  what  the  Scripture  uses  in  spetk* 
ing  of  the  anger  of  any  mere  creature ;  <Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  aagry, 
and  ye  perish  firom  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little;* 
that  when  the  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  are  commanded  to  serre 
God  with  fear,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  conunanded  to  kiss  the  Son, 
which,  in  those  times  and  places,  was  firequently  an  expression  of  adora- 
tion ;  and  particularly  that  whereas  other  scriptures  contain  awfiil  and 
just  threatenings  against  those  who  trust  in  any  mere  man,  the  psalmist 
expressly  caUs  them  blessed  who  trust  in  the  Son  here  spoken  of:  aU 
these  things,  taken  together  and  compared  with  the  other  prophecies, 
make  up  a  character  of  Divinity ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  said 
that  God  would  set  this  his  Son  as  his  king  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,  (verse 
6,)  these  and  various  other  expressions  in  this  Psalm  contain  characters 
of  the  subordination  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  that  Divine  person 
who  was  to  be  incsimate."  {MaxiilaurifCs  Essay  on  ihe  Prophecies.) 

Neither  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ,  nor  yet  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  his  being  called  the  Son 
of  God  in  this  Psalm.  Not  the  first,  for  there  is  no  allusion  to  it ;  not 
the  second,  for  he  was  declared  firom  heaven  to  be  the  **  bdoved  Son'* 
of  the  Father  at  his  very  entrance  upon  his  ministry,  and,  consequently, 
before  the  resurrection ;  and  also,  because  the  very  apostle  who  applies 
the  prediction  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  explicitly  states,  that  even 
that  was  a  dedaraUon  of  an  antecedent  Sonship.  It  is  also  to  be  noted, 
that,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Paul  insti 
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Me8  an  argument  upon  this  very  pasBage  in  the  second  Pdahn,  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the  angels.  ^  For  unto  which  of  the  angels 
wud  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  hegotten  thee  V* 
**  The  force  of  this  ailment  lies  in  the  expression  <  begotten,'  import- 
ing that  the  person  addressed  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  creation,  but  by 
generation.  Christ's  pre-eminence  over  the  angels  is  here  stated  to 
consist  in  this,  that  whereas  they  were  created^  he  is  hegoUen ;  and  the 
apostle's  reasoning  is  fallacious,  unless  this  expression  intimates  a 
proper  and  peculiar  filiation."  (7)  **  He  hath  obtained,"  8a3rs  Bishop 
Hally  **  a  more  excellent  name  than  the  angeb,  namely,  to  he  caUed  and 
io  be  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  grace  and  adoption ;  but  by  nature  and 
oommnnication  of  essence."  This  argument  from  Christ's  superiority 
to  all  creatures,  even  the  most  exalted,  shows  the  sentiment  of  St. 
VBui  as  to  Divinity  be'mg  implied  in  the  title  Son,  given  to  the  'Messiah 
in  the  second  Psalm.  In  this  several  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commenta- 
tovs  agree  with  him ;  and  here  we  see  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
Jews  derived  their  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Son  of  God. 

Iliough  the  above  argument  stands  independent  of  the  interpretations 
which  have  been  given  to  the  clause  '<  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee," 
the  following  passage  from  Witsius,  in  some  parts  of  its  argument,  has 
great  weight : — 

<<  But  we  cannot  so  easily  concede  to  our  adversaries,  that,  by  the 
generation  of  Christ,  mentioned  in  the  second  Psalm,  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  intended,  and  that  by  this  day^  we  are  to  understand 
the  day  on  which  God,  having  raised  him  from  the  dead,  appointed  him 
the  King  of  his  Church.  For,  1.  To  beget  signifies  nowhere  in  the 
sacred  volume  to  rescue  from  death ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  coin 
new  significations  of  words.  2.  Though,  possibly,  it  were  used  in  that 
metaphorical  acceptation,  (which,  however,  is  not  yet  proved,)  it  cannot 
be  understood  in  this  passage  in  any  other  than  its  proper  sense.  It  is 
here  adduced  as  a  reason  for  which  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God. — 
Now  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  figuratively,  but  properly ;  for  the 
Father  is  called  his  proper  Father,  and  he  himself  is  denominated  the 
proper  Son  of  the  Father,  by  which  designation  he  is  distinguished  from 
those  who  are  his  sons  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  8.  These  words  are 
spoken  to  Christ  with  a  certain  emphasis,  with  which  they  would  not 
have  been  addressed  to  any  of  the  angels,  much  less  to  any  of  mankind ; 
but  if  they  meant  nothing  more  than  the  raising  of  him  from  the  dead, 
they  would  attribute  nothing  to  Christ  which  he  doth  not  possess  in 
common  with  many  others,  who^  in  like  manner,  are  raised  up  by  the 
power  of  God,  to  glory  and  an  everia sting  kingdom.     4.  Christ  raised 

(7)  Holden*a  Testiiuoniei.  **  Non  dicit  Deu^  adtptati,  aed  genertni  to :  quo4 
oommunicationem  ejasdem  essentie  st  naturn  divins  aignific&t,  modo  tameu 
pronra  iuefiabile.**  {MiehuelU.') 
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himself  from  the  dead,  too,  by  his  own  power ;  from  which  it  w(M 
follow,  according  to  this  interpretation,  that  he  begat  himself  and  fkk 
he  is  his  own  son.     5.  It  is  not  tiue,  in  fine,  that  Christ  was  Ht 
begotten  of  the  Father,  nor  caUed  his  Son,  till  that  very  day  on  wfakl 
he  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  for,  as  is  abundantly  manifest  fitXD  tb 
Gospel  history,  he  often,  when  yet  alive,  professed  himself  the  Sod  of 
God,  and  was  often  acknowledged  as  such.     6.   To-day  refers  to  tinN^ 
when  human  concerns  are  in  question;    but  this  expression,  whm 
applied  to  Divine  things,  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  suitable  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Godhead.     And,  if  any  word  may  be  transferred  firoa 
time,  to  denote  eternity,  which  is  the  complete  and  perfect  possesaki^ 
at  once,  of  an  interminable  life,  what  can  be  better  adapted  to  ezpresi 
its  unsuccessive  duration  than  the  term  to-day  ?     Nor  can  our  adrersi- 
ries  derive  any  support  to  their  cause  from  the  words  of  Faul,  Acts  liii, 
32,  33,  *  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promita 
which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  ftilfiUed  the  same  onto  m, 
their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  vp  Jesua^  as  it  is  also  wrftteo  in  the 
second  Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'    For, 

1.  Paul  doth  not  here  prove  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  fit>m  the  desdi 
from  this  expression  in  the  second  P6alm  (which,  though  it  desciibet 
him  who  is  raised  again,  doth  not  prove  his  resurrection,)  but  from 
Isaiah  iv,  8,  and  Psabn  xvi,  10 ;  while  he  adds,  (verses  34  and  3d,) 
<And  as  concerning  that  he  raised  him  up    from    the  dead,'  &c 

2.  The  words  <  raised  up  Jesus,'  do  not  even  relate  to  the  resur* 
rection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  but  to  the  exhibition  of  him  as  a 
Saviour.  This  raising  of  him  up  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
raising  of  him  again  from  the  dead,  which  is  subsequently  ^M)keQ  of^ 
verse  34.  The  meaning  is,  that  God  fulfilled  the  promise  made  to  the 
fethers,  when  he  exhibited  Christ  to  mankind  in  the  flesh.  But  what 
was  that  promise  ?  This  appears  from  the  second  Psalm,  where  God 
promises  to  the  Church,  that,  in  due  time,  he  would  anoint,  as  Kiog 
over  her,  his  own  Son,  begotten  of  himself  to-day  ;  that  is,  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity,  for  with  God  there  is  a  perpetual  to-day.  Crotius^ 
whose  name  is  not  offensive  to  our  opposers,  has  remained,  that  Luke 
makes  use  of  the  same  word  to  signify  exhibiting,  in  Acts  ii,  30 ;  iii,  26. 
To  these  we  add  another  instance  from  chap,  vii,  37  :  *  A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you.'  3.  Were  we  to  admit,  that  the 
words  of  the  Psalm  are  applied  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
seemed  proper  to  Ccdvirij  Cameron,  and  several  other  Protestant  divines, 
the  sense  will  only  be  this,  that,  by  his  being  thus  raised  up  again,  it 
was  declared  and  demonstrated,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  Father, 
begotten  of  him  from  everlasting.  The  Jewish  council  condenmed  him 
for  blasphemy,  because  he  hod  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  But,  by 
raising  him  again  from  the  grave,  after  he  had  been  put  to  death  as  a 
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blasphemer^  God  acquitted  him  from  that  charge,  and  publicly  rec<]g« 
nized  him  as  his  only-begotten  Son.  Thus  he  was  dedaredf  exhibiiedf 
and  disdnguUhed  as  the  Son  of  God  with  ffower^  expressly  and  parti- 
cularly, tt>  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  original  word  here 
employed  by  the  apostles  is  remarkably  expressive ;  and,  as  Ludaoicua 
de  Dieu  has  learnedly  observed,  it  signifies  that  Christ  was  placed 
between  such  bounds,  and  so  separated  and  discriminated  from  others, 
that  he  neither  should  nor  can  be  jifdged  to  be  any  one  else  than  the 
Son  of  God.  The  expression  'with  power,'  may  be  joined  with 
*  declared ;'  and  then  the  meaning  will  be  that  he  was  shown  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  by  a  powerful  argument.  Or  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  *  Son  of  God ;'  and  then  it  will  intimate  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Crod 
in  the  most  ample  and  exalted  sense  of  which  the  term  is  susceptible ; 
so  that  this  name,  when  ascribed  to  him,  is  *  a  more  excellent  name' 
than  any  that  is  given  to  the  noblest  of  creatures."  (Witsuu'a  Disser* 
tations  on  the  Creed.) 

Solomon,  in  Proverbs  viii,  22,  introduces  not  the  personified,  but  the 
personal  wisdom  of  God,  under  the  same  relation  of  a  Sony  and  in  that 
relation  ascribes  to  him  Divine  attributes.  This  was  another  source 
of  the  notion  which  obtained  among  the  ancient  Jews,  that  there  wa« 
a  Divine  Son  of  God. 

**  Jehovah  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way. 
Before  his  works  of  old. 
I  was  anointed  from  everlasting. 
From  the  beginning,  before  the  world  was. 
When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  bokn,**  &,c.  (8) 

Here,  **  from  considering  the  excellence  of  wisdom,  the  transition  is 
easy  to  the  undefiled  source  of  it.  Abstract  wisdom  now  disappean^ 
and  the  inspired  writer  proceeds  to  the  delineation  of  a  Divine  Being, 
who  is  portrayed  in  colours  of  such  splendour  and  majesty,  as  can  be 
attributed  to  no  other  than  the  eternal  Son  of  God."  (HclderCs  Trans* 
lotion  of  Proverbs,)  "Jehovah  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his 
way."  <'  The  Father  possessed  the  Son,  had,  or.  as  it  were,  acquired 
him  by  an  eternal  generation.  To  say  of  the  attribute  wisdom,  that 
God  possessed  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  of  creation,  is  trifling ; 
certainly  it  is  too  futile  an  observation  to  fall  from  any  sensible  writer ; 
how,  then,  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  wise  monarch  of  Israel  ?"  (HolL 
den^s  Translation  of  Proverbs.)  "  I  was  anointed  from  everlasting." — 
^  Can  it,  with  propriety,  be  said  of  an  attribute,  that  it  was  anointed, 
invested  with  power  and  authority  from  everlasting  f  In  what  way, 
literal  or  figurative,  can  the  expression  be  predicated  of  a  quality  7  But 
't  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  Divine  Logos,  who  was  anointed  by  the 

(8)  Holden's  Translation  of  Proverbs.  In  ths  notes  to  chapter  viii«  the  appttf 
eaiion  of  this  description  of  wisdom  to  Christ  is  ably  and  learnedly  dsleadsd. 
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termiiiatiug  in  his  birth  at  Bethlehem, '  the  city  <^  David.'  It  cmUj 
dftBtinguishcs  his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  fomdb 
the  rejection  of  the  IsraeUtes  and  Jews  for  a  season,  their  final  rnlflnu 
tion,  and^e  universal  peace  destined  to  prevail  throughoot  the  eaithii 
*the  regeneration.'  It  forms,  therefore,  the  basis  of  the  New  Tesl^ 
menty  which  begins  with  his  human  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  miracoloai 
circumstances  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  introductioos  of  Matthew'i 
and  Luke's  Gospeb ;  his  eternal  generation,  as  the  Oracub,  or  Ws. 
]M>x,  in  the  sublime  introduction  of  John's  Gospel ;  his  propbede 
character  and  second  coming  illustrated  in  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles ;  ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  laltefi 
in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  zxii,  20." 

The  same  relation  of  Son,  in  the  full  view  of  supreme  Divinity,  and 
where  no  reference  appears  to  be  had  to  the  office  and  future  woik  of 
Messiah,  is  found  in  Proverbs  xxz,  4,  <  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  hei- 
yen,  or  descended?  Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists?  Wlio 
hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  7  Who  hath  established  all  the  ends 
of  the  ecurth  7  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Soir 's  name,  if  thoa 
canst  tell  7"  Here  the  Deity  is  contemplated,  not  in  his  redeeming  acl% 
in  any  respect  or  degree ;  not  as  providing  for  the  recovery  of  a  loit 
race,  or  that  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  the  gifl  of  his  Son :  he  is  placed 
before  the  reverend  gaze  of  the  prophet  in  his  acts  of  creative  imd  con- 
serving power  only,  managing  at  will  and  ruling  the  operatioiis  of 
nature ;  and  yet,  even  in  these  peculiar  offices  of  Divinity  alone,  be  is 
spoken  of  as  having  a  Son,  whose  *< name"  that  is,  according  to  die 
Hebrew  idiom,  whose  nature^  is  as  deep,  mysterious^  and  unutiatAie  as 
his  own.  '<  What  is  His  name,  and  what  is  his  Son's  name,  canst  thoa 
tell  7"  (2) 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  themselves  in  this  manner  fur- 
nished the  Jews  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  Son  in  the  Divine  nature ; 
and  their  familiarity  with  it  is  abundantly  evident,  from  the  frequent 
application  of  the  terms  "Son,"  "Son  of  God,"  "first  and  only-begoCten 
Son,"  "  Offspring  of  God,"  to  the  Logos,  by  Philo  ;  and  that  in  pas- 

(2)  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  note  on  this  text,  evidently  feels  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  it  on  the  theory  that  the  term  Son  is  not  a  Divine  title,  and  entert 
a  sort  of  caveat  against  resorting  to  doubtful  texts,  as  proofs  of  our  Lord*s  Diti. 
nity.  But  for  all  purposes  for  which  this  text  has  ever  been  adduced,  it  is  not  a 
doubtful  one ;  for  it  expresses,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  God  has  a  Sow,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  the  incarnation  at  all ;  so  that  the  words  are  not  spokeo 
in  anticipation  of  that  event.  Thos^  who  deny  the  Divine  Sonship  can  never, 
thexefore,  explain  that  text.  What  follows  in  the  note  referred  to  is  more  objec* 
tionable :  it  hints  at  the  obacurity  of  the  writer  as  weakening  his  authority.  Who 
he  was,  or  what  he  was,  we  indeed  know  not ;  but  hit  words  stand  in  the  book 
>of  Fhiverbs ;  a  book,  the  inspiration  of  which  both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  havt 
verified,  and  that  is  enough :  we  need  ao  other  attestatioiu 
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sages  where  he  must,  in  all  fair  interpretation,  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  a  personal^  and  not  of  a  personified  Logos.  The  same  terms  are  also 
found  in  other  Jewish  writers  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  phrase  ''  Son  of  God"  was,  therefore,  known  to  the  ancient  Jews, 
and  to  them  conveyed  a  very  definite  idea ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  this 
to  say,  that  it  was  a  common  appellative  of  Messiah  among  their 
ancient  writers.  The  question  is,  how  came  <<  Son  of  God"  to  be  an 
appellative  of  Messiah  ?  **  Messiah"  is  an  official  title ;  '<  Son,"  a  per* 
Monal  one.  It  is  granted  that  the  Mesinah  is  the  Son  of  God ;  but  it  is 
denied  that,  therefore,  the  term  Son  of  (rod  ceases  to  be  a  personal 
description,  and  that  it  imports  the  same  with  Messiah.  David  was  the 
*'  son  of  Jesse,"  and  the  **  king  of  Israel ;"  he,  therefore,  who  was  king 
of  Israel  was  the  son  of  Jesse ;  but  the  latter  is  the  personalf  the  former 
only  the  official  description ;  and  it  cannot  be  argued  that  '*  son  of 
Jesse"  conveys  no  idea  distinct  from  "  king  of  Israel."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  marks  his  origin  and  his  family ;  for,  before  he  was  king  of 
Israel,  he  was  the  son  of  Jesse.  In  like  manner,  '<  Son  of  God"  marks 
the  natural  relation  of  Messiah  to  God ;  and  the  term  Messiah  his 
<^fficidL  relation  to  men.  The  personal  title  cannot  otherwise  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  was  used  by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the 
titles  of  Messiah,  ^t  still  used  personally^  and  not  offidaUy^  and,  also, 
without  any  reference  to  the  miraculous  conception  at  all,  as  before 
proved,  it  follows,  that  it  expresses  a  natural  relation  to  Crod,  subsisting 
not  in  the  human,  but  in  the  higher  nature  of  Messiah ;  and,  this  higher 
nature  being  proved  to  be  Divine,  it  follows,  that  the  term  Son  of  God, 
as  applied  to  Jesus,  is,  therefore,  a  title  of  absolute  Divinity,  importing 
his  participation  in  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  God.  The  same 
ideas  of  Divine  Sonship  are  suggested  by  almost  every  passage  in 
which  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  New  Testament. 

<<  When  Jesus  was  baptized,  he  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water, 
and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God 
descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him ;  and  lo,  a  voice  from 
heaven.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
circumstances  of  this  testimony  are  of  the  most  solenm  and  impressive 
kind,  and  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  but  they  were  designed  autho- 
litatively  to  invest  our  Lord  with  the  title  "  Son  of  God"  in  the  fiill 
sense  which  it  bears  in  those  prophecies  in  which  the  Messias  had  been 
mtroduced  under  that  appellation,  rendered  still  more  strong  and  em. 
phatic  by  adding  the  epithet  <*  beloved,"  and  the  declaration,  that  in  him 
the  "  Father  was  well  pleased."  That  the  name  «*  Son  of  God"  is  not 
here  given  to  Christ  with  reference  to  his  resurrection,  need  not  be 
stated ;  that  it  was  not  given  to  him,  along  with  a  declaration  of  the 
Father's  pleasure  in  him,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  fill- 
filled  the  ofiice  of  Messiah,  is  also  obvious,  for  he  was  but  just  then 
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q^ftitHfing  up(m  his  office  and  commencing  lue  minietry;  and  if»  therefine, 
it  can  be  provedy  that  it  was  not  given  to  him  with  reference  to  Ui 
miraculoua  conception^  it  must  fdlow  that  it  was  given  on  groonds  inde- 
pendent of  his  qficCf  and  independent  of  the  circumstances  of  his  hM; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  was  in  a  higher  nature  than  his  hnman,  and  £v 
a  higher  reason  than  an  official  one,  the  ''Son  of  Grod.'* 

Now  this  is,  I  think,  very  easily  and  conchiaively  proved.     As  sooa 
as  the  Baptist  John  had  heard  this  testimony,  and  seen  this  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  he  tells  us  that  he  ''bore  record  that  this  ii 
the  Son  of  God  ;" — the  Messiah,  we  grant,  but  not  the  Son  of  God| 
because  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  Son  of  Grod  and  Messiah  also.  .  Thii 
is  clear,  from  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  that  day,  as  before  showiu 
It  was  to  the  Jews  that  he  "  bore  record"  that  Jesus  was  the  Sim  of 
God.    But  he  used  this  title  in  the  sense  commonly  received  l^  hit 
hearers.     Had  he  simply  testified  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  tins  wouU 
not  to  them  in  general  have  expressed  the  idea  which  aix  attached  lo 
the  name  '*  Son  of  God,"  and  which  they  took  to  invole  a  Divine  cha» 
racter  and  claim.     But  in  this  ordinary  sense  of  the  title  among  the 
Jews,  John  the  Baptist  gave  his  testimony  to  him,  and  by  that  ihows  m 
what  sense  he  himself  understood  the  testimony  of  Grod  to  the  Sonahif 
of  Jesus.     So,  in  his  closing  testimony  to  Christ,  recorded  in  John  iii, 
he  makes  an  evident  allusion^  to  what  took  place  at  the  baptiBm  of  our 
Lord,  and  says,  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  thiofi. 
into  his  hand."     Here  the  love  of  the  Father,  as  declared  at  his  bap- 
tism, is  represented  as  love  to  him  as  the  Son,  and  all  things  being  given 
into  his  hands,  as  the  consequence  of  his  being  his  beloved  Son.    **  Afl 
things,"  unquestionably,  imply  all  offices,  all  power  and  authority ;  all 
that  is  included  in  the  offices  of  King,  Messias,  Mediator;  and  it 
is  affirmed,  not  that  he  is  Son,  and  beloved  as  a  Son  because  of  hif 
being  invested  with  these  offices^  but  that  he  is  invested  with  them, 
because  he  was  the  well-beloved  Son ;   a  circumstance  which  fiiUj 
demonstrates  that  "  Son  of  God"  is  not  an  official  title,  and  that  it  is 
not  of  the  same  import  as  Messiah.     To  the  transaction  at  his  baptism 
our  Lord  himself  adverts  in  John  v,  37 :  ^  And  the  Fathsr  himself, 
which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me."     For,  as  he  had  just 
mentioned  the  witness  arising  from  his  miraculous  works,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  introduces  the  witness  of  the  Father  himself  as  distinct 
from  the  works,  a  personal  testimony  from  the  Father  alone  can  be 
intended,  and  that  personal  testimony  was  given  at  his  baptism.     Now, 
the  witness  of  the  Father,  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  he  was  his  beloved 
Son  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  our  Lord  introduces  the  Father's  testi. 
mony  to  his  Sonship  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  with 
the  Jews  was  respecting  his  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God.     The  JewM 
denied  that  Grod  was  his  Father  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  declared  him 
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to  be  80y  and  **  they  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only 
had  broken  the  Sabbath;  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father^ 
making  himsdf  equal  tnih  God.^*  In  this  case»  what  was  the  conduct 
of  our  hord  1  He  re-affirms  his  Sonship  even  in  this  very  objectionable 
sense ;  asserts  that  **  the  Son  doeth  all  things  soever  that  the  Father 
doeth,"  verse  19;  that  ^as  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead,  so  the  Son 
quickeneth  whomsoever  he  wiU,"  verse  21 ;  that  "'  all  judgment  has 
been  committed  to  the  Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father,"  verse  28 ;  that  ^  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,"  verse  26 ; 
and  then  confirms  all  these  high  claims  of  equality  with  the  Father,  by 
adducing  the  Father's  own  witness  at  his  baptism :  ^  And  the  Father 
himself  hath  borne  witness  of  me.  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at 
any  time,  nor  seen  his  diape  ;  and  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you, 
for  whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not."  {S\  With  respect  to  this 
testimony,  two  critical  remarks  have  been  made,  which,  though  pot 
essential  to  the  argument,  farther  corroborate  the  views  just  taken.  The 
one  is,  that  in  all  the  ttaee  evangelists  who  record  the  testimony  of  the 
Father  to  Christ  at  his  baptism,  the  article  is  prefixed  both  to  the  substan. 
tive  and  the  adjective.  Matt,  iii,  17,  Ovroc  eorfv  6  {fto^  fut  6  ayamfroc, 
the  most  discriminating  mode  of  expression  that  could  be  employed,  as 
if  to  separate  Jesus  from  every  other  who,  at  any  time,  hod  received  the 
appellation  of  the  Son  o£  God :  This  is  thai  Son  of  mine  who  is  the 
beloved.  In  the  second  clause,  **  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  the  verb 
in  all  the  three  evangelists  is  in  the  first  aorist,  ev  u  ndoKnaa.  Now, 
although  we  often  render  the  Grreek  aorist  by  the  English  present,  yet 
this  can  be  done  with  propriety  only  when  the  proposition  is  equally 
true,  whether  it  be  stated  in  the  pres^it,  in  the  past,  or  in  the  future 
time.  And  thus  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language  requires  us  not 
only  to  consider  the  name  Son  of  God,  as  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to 

(3)  Though  the  argoment  doei  not  at  all  depend  upon  it,  yet  it  may  be  proper 
to  refer  to  Campbell*8  translation  of  these  Terses,  as  placing  some  of  the  clausee 
in  this  passage  in  a  clearer  light.  **  Now  the  Father,  who  sent  me,  hath  him. 
self  attested  me.  Did  ye  nerer  hear  his  voice,  or  see  his  form  ?  Or,  haye  ye  for. 
gotten  his  declaration,  that  *  ye  believe  not  him  whom  he  hath  commissioned  ?' " 
On  this  translation*  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  **  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
two  clauses,  which  are  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  as  declarations,  are,  in  this 
version,  translated  as  questions.  The  difference  in  the  original  is  only  in  the 
pointing.  That  they  ought  to  be  so  read,  we  need  not,  in  my  opinion,  stronger 
evidence  than  that  they  throw  much  light  upon  the  whole  passage.  Our  Lord 
here  refers  to  the  testimony  given  at  his  baptism ;  and  when  you  read  the  two 
clauses  as  questions*  all  the  chief  eiremnstances  attending  that  memorable  testi. 
mony  are  eiactly  pointed  out.  *  Have  jre  never  heard  his  ^xnce,  ^wni  tK  rwv 
vpai^fMf ;  nor  seen  hmfirmV  the  vu^mrtKov  etSos,  in  which,  St.  Luke  sajrs,  the  Holy 
€rhO0t  descended.  *  And  have  ye  not  his  declantion  abiding  in  yon  V  ro»  Xoyov, 
the  words  which  were  spoken  at  that  time.** 
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JeBOBf  but  also  to  refer  the  expreasioii  used  at  his  baptimn  to  tfait  nter. 
course  which  had  sabsisted  between  the  Fadier  and  the  SoOybefontUi 
name  was  announced  to  men.  (4) 

The  epithet  ^  only  bboottbn,"  which  sereral  times  occuia  in  theKev 
Testament,  affords  farther  proof  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  in  his  Difiv 
nature.  One  of  these  instances  only  need  be  selected.  ^  Hie  Wori 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  bdield  his  ^ory,  the  gkir 
as  of  the  only  bboottbn  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.''  If  tbe 
epithet  only  begotten  referred  to  Christ's  miraculous  conception,  tfaei 
the  glory  **  as  of  the  only  begotten"  must  be  a  glory  of  the  human  bi- 
ture  of  Christ  only,  for  that  alone  was  capable  of  being  thus  cmiceivei 
This  is,  however,  clearly  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  passage^  which 
does  not  speak  of  the  glory  of  the  nature,  ^the  fledB,"  which  «ni 
Wobd"  assumed,  but  of  the  glory  of  the  Wwd  himsxlp,  who  is  hen 
said  to  be  the  only  bogotten  of  the  Fatner.  It  is,  therefore^  the  ^hij 
of  his  Divine  nature  which  is  here  intended.  (6)  Such,  too,  was  ths 
sense  in  which  the  primitive  Church  and  the  inunediate  foDoweisof  the 
apostles  understood  the  title  ftovoyevncf  only  begotten,  oronbf  Son,  as 
Bishop  Bull  has  shown  at  length,  {Jhidickim  J5oc2es.)  and  **  to  him  and 
others,"  says  Dr.  Waterland,  <«'I  may  refer  for  proof  that  the  title,  Soi 
of  God,  or  only-begotten  Son  in  Scripture,  cannot  be  reasonably  under- 
stood either  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  conc^tion  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  orof 
his  Messiahship,  or  of  his  being  the  first  begotten  firom  the  dead,  or  of  his 
receiving  all  power,  and  his  being  appointed  heir  of  all  things.  Noae  of 
these  circumstances,  singly  considered,  nor  all  together,  will  besufficieDt 
to  account  for  the  title  only  Sorij  or  only  begotten ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  look  higher  up  to  the  pre-existent  and  Divine  nature  of  the  JVcfd,  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  Gody  and  was  himsdUf  very  Cxod,  before  the 
creation,  and  from  all  eternity.  Angels  and  men  have  been  called  sobs 
of  God,  in  an  improper  and  metaphorical  sense,  but  they  have  nerer  • 
been  styled  <  only  begotten,^  nor  indeed,  *  sons,*  in  any  such  distingoi^- 
ing  and  emphatic  manner  as  Christ  is.  They  are  sons  by  adoption,  or 
faint  resemblance ;  he  is  truly,  properly,  and  eminently.  Son  of  God. 
and,  therefore,  God,  as  every  son  of  man  is,  therefore,  truly  man."  The 
note  in  the  Socinian  version  tells  us,  ^  that  this  expression  does  not  refer 

<4)  **  Thon  art  my  beloyed  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  that  is,  hxn 
alwaya  been  well  pleased,  am  at  present  well  pleased,  and  will  co&tinne  to  be  wiO 
pleased.**  (MaeknighU) 

(5)  "  The  glory  aa  of  the  only  begrotten,**  &o.  •»  The  particle  •»(,  «s,  is  not 
here  a  note  of  similitude,  but  of  confirmation,  that  this  Son  waa  thvonly  befot 
ten  of  the  Father."  (Whitby,)  ••  This  parUcle  sometimes  answera  to  the  Hebnv 
aeh,  and  signifies  eerte,  truly.**  (Ibid,)  So  Sohlensner,  in  voc.  15,  rewrs,  S0f 
The  clause  may,  therefore,  be  properly  rendered,  «•  The  ^oiy  indeed,  or  trnlf  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.** 
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to  any  peculiar  mode  of  derivation  or  existence ;  but  is  used  to  express 
merely  a  higher  degree  ofaffectionj  and  is  applied  to  Isaac,  though  Abra- 
ham  had  other  sons."  Isaac  is,  however,  so  called,  because  he  was 
the  only  child  which  Abraham  had  by  his  wife  Sarah,  and  this  instance 
is,  therefore,  against  them.  The  other  passages  in  this  Gospel  and  in 
St.  John's  First  Epistle,  in  which  the  term  is  used,  give  no  countenance 
to  this  interpretation,  and  in  the  only  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  in  which  it  occurs,  it  unquestionably  means  an  "  only  son  or 
child."  Luke  vii,  12,  ''Behold  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the 
only  son  of  his  mother."  Luke  viii,  42, "  For  he  had  one  only  daugh- 
ter." Luke  ix,  88, "  Master,  look  upon  my  son,  for  he  is  my  only  child.** 
Here,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  passage  in  which  the  epithet 
only  begotten  occurs,  which  indicates  by  any  other  phrase  or  circum- 
stance, that  it  has  the  force  of  well  beloved ;  while  there  are  several, 
which,  from  the  circumstances,  oblige  us  to  interpret  it  literally  as  ex- 
pressive  of  a  peculiar  relationship  of  the  child  to  the  parent,  an  only,  an 
only-begotten  child.  This  is,  then,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  of 
Christ,  and  it  must  respect  either  his  Divine  or  human  nature.  Those 
who  refer  it  to  his  human  nature,  consider  it  as  founded  upon  his  miracu- 
lous conception.  It  is,  however,  clear,  that  that  could  not  constitute 
him  a  son,  except  as  it  consisted  in  the  immediate  formation  of  the  man- 
hood of  our  Lord  by  the  power  of  God ;  but,  in  this  respect,  he  was  not 
the  ^^only  begotten,"  not  the  **only  Son,"  because  Adam  was  thus  also 
immediately  produced,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  called  by  St.  Luke, 
**  the  son  of  God."  Seeing,  then,  that  fiovoyevfjc,  only  begotten,  does  not 
any  where  import  the  affection  of  a  parent,  but  the  peculiar  relation  of 
xn  only  son ;  and  that  this  peculiarity  does  not  apply  to  the  production 
of  the  mere  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  the  first  man  being  in  this  sense, 
and  for  this  very  reason,  "  a  son  of  God,"  thereby  excluding  Christ, 
considered  as  a  man,  from  the  relation  of  only  Son,  the  epithet  can 
only  be  applied  to  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord,  in  which  alone,  he 
is  at  once  naturally  and  exclusively  '<  the  Son  of  the  lfvino  God." 

All  those  passages,  too,  which  declare  that  "  all  things  were  made  by 
the  Son"  and  that  God  "serU  his  Son,"  into  the  world  may  be  considered 
as  declarations  of  a  Divine  Sonship,  because  they  imply  that  the  Cre- 
ator was,  at  the  very  period  of  creation,  a  Son,  and  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  when  and  consequently  before,  he  was  sent  into  the  world ; 
and  thus  both  will  prove,  that  that  relation  is  independent  either  of  his 
official  appointment  as  Messiah,  or  of  his  incarnation.  The  only  plau- 
sible objection  to  this  is,  that  when  a  person  is  designated  by  a  particu- 
lar title,  he  is  oflen  said  to  perform  actions  under  that  title,  though  the 
designation  may  have  been  given  to  him  subsequently.  Certain  acts 
may  be  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  king,  though,  in  fact,  he  per. 
formed  them  before  his  advancement  to  the  throne ;  and  we  ascribe  the 
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*<  Priocipia"  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  that  work  was  written  before 
he  receired  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  manner  we  are  tokl,  hj 
those  who  allow  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  while  they  deny  his  Divine  Son- 
ship,  that,  as  Son  of  God  was  one  of  the  commoo  appellatioos  of  QoBt 
among  his  disciples,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  ascribe  creatioo,  aii 
other  Divine  acts  performed  before  the  incamatioDy  to  the  Sod,  meanio( 
merely  that  they  were  done  by  that  same  Divine  person  who  in  oooae> 
quence  of  his  incarnation  and  miraculous  conception,  became  the  Soa 
of  God,  and  was  by  his  disciples  acknowledged  as  such. 

The  whole  of  this  argument  supposes  that  the  titles  "  the  Son,"  "thi 
6oN  OF  God,"  are  merely  human  titles,  and  that  they  are  applied  to 
Christ,  when  considered  as  God,  and  in  his  pre-existent  state,  only  k 
consequence  of  that  interchange  of  appellations  to  which  the  circoai- 
•tance  of  the  union  of  two  natures,  Divine  and  human,  in  one  perBoo,  so 
naturally  leads.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  the  "  Lord  of  glory"  was  <'  cruci- 
fied ;"  that  God  purchased  the  Church  "  with  his  otai  blood  ;^*  that  **TaM 
6oN  OF  kan"  was  <'  in  Jieaven*^  before  the  ascension.  So  also  in  &ini- 
liar  style,  we  speak  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Godhead  of  the 
Son  of  M ahy.  An  interchange  of  appellations  is  acknowledged ;  but 
then  even  this  supposes  that  some  of  them  are  designations  of  his  Di- 
vine, while  others  describe  his  assumed  nature ;  and  the  simple  circum- 
stance of  such  an  interchange  will  no  more  prove  the  title  Son  of  Goo 
to  be  a  hunum  designation,  than  it  will  prove  Son  of  Maby  to  be  a  Z^ 
vine  one.  Farther,  if  such  an  interchange  of  titles  be  thus  contended 
for,  we  may  then  ask,  which  of  the  titles,  in  strict  appropriation,  deaig- 
nate  the  human,  and  which  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord  ?  If  "Son 
of  God"  be,  in  strictness,  a  human  designation,  and  so  it  must  be,  if  it 
relate  not  to  his  Divinity,  then  we  may  say  that  our  Saviour,  as  God, 
has  no  distinctive  name  at  all  in  the  whole  Scriptures.  The  title  "  God" 
does  not  distinguish  him  from  the  other  persons  of  the  trinity,  and  Wobd 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  as  Son  ;  for  the  same  kind  of 
criticism  may  reduce  it  to  merely  an  official  appellative,  given  because 
of  ^his  being  the  medium  of  instructing  men  in  the  will  of  God ;  and  it 
may,  with  equal  force,  be  said  that  he  is  called  "  the  Word"  in  hi^pre- 
existent  state  only,  because  he  in  time,  became  the  Word,  in  like  man- 
ner as,  in  time  also  he  became  the  Son.  The  other  names  of  Christ 
are  all  official ;  and  as  in  the  Scriptures  we  have  no  sudi  phrase  m 
*•  the  second  person  in  the  trinity"  and  other  theological  designatioas, 
since  adopted,  to  express  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  denial  of  the  title 
Son  as  a  designation  of  Divinity  leads  to  this  remarkaUe  conclusion, 
(remarkable  especially,  when  considered  as  coming  from  those  who  hold 
the  Deity  of  Christ,)  that  we  have  not  in  Scripture,  neither  in  the  dd 
nor  the  New  Testament,  a  single  appellation  which,  in  strictness  and 
tnith  of  speech,  can  be  used  to  express  the  Divine  person  of  him  who 
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was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  If,  then,  an  interchange  of  Divine 
and  human  designaiions  be  allowed,  the  title  <<  Son  of  God"  may  still  be 
a  Divine  description  for  any  thing  which  such  an  interchange  implies ; 
if  it  is  not  a  designation  of  his  Divinity,  we  are  left  without  a  name  for  our 
Saviour  as  God,  and  considered  as  existing  before  the  incarnation,  and 
so  there  can  properly  be  no  interchange  of  Divine  and  human  titles  at  all. 
But  the  notion  that  the  title  Son  of  God  is  an  appellation  of  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord,  applied  sometimes  to  him,  when  his  Divine  charac 
ter  and  acts  are  distinctly  considered,  by  a  customary  interchange  of 
designations,  is  a  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  it,  while 
all  those  passages  which  connect  the  title  *'  Son,"  immediately,  and  by 
way  of  eminence,  with  his  Divinity  remain  wholly  unaccounted  for  on 
this  theory,  and  are,  therefore,  contrary  to  it  Let  a  few  of  these  be 
examined.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  he  claims  God  as  his 
Father,  and  that  with  no  reference  either  to  the  incarnation  or  resurrectiooy 
or  to  any  thing  beside  a  relation  in  the  Divine  nature.  So,  when  he  had 
said  to  the  Jews,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work ;"  the  Jewn 
so  understood  him  to  claim  God  for  his  Father  as  to  equal  himself  with 
God — *'  they  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  had  not  only  bro- 
ken the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  learsga  i^iov,  ms 
own  PROPER  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God ;"  and,  so  &i 
from  correcting  this  as  an  error  in  his  hearers,  which  he  was  bound  to 
do  by  every  moral  consideration,  if  they  had  so  greatly  mistaken  him, 
he  goes  on  to  confirm  them  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  his  claims, 
declaring,  that  <<  what  things  soever  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doth 
the  Son  likewise ;  and  that  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath 
he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  In  all  this  it  is  admitted  by 
our  Lord,  that  whatever  he  is  and  has  is  from  the  Father ;  which  is, 
indeed,  implied  in  the  very  name  and  relation  of  Son  ;  but  if  this  com- 
munication be  not  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  to  imply  an  equality  with  God, 
a  sameness  of  nature  and  perfections,  there  is  not  only  an  unwarrantable 
presumption  m  the  words  of  our  Lord,  but,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  there  is  an  equivocation  in  them  inconsistent  with 
the  sincerity  of  an  honest  man.  This  argument  is  confirmed  by  attend- 
ing  to  a  similar  passage  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John.  Our  Lord  says, 
^  They  shall  never  perish ;  my  Father  which  gave  them  me  is  greater 
than  I,  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and 
my  Father  are  one.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  him." 
And  they  assign,  for  so  doing,  the  very  same  reason  which  St.  John  has 
mentioned  in  the  fiflh  chapter :  <<  We  stone  thee  for  blasphemy,  because 
that  f/tou,  being  a  man,  mdkest  thyself  God.'^  Our  Lord's  answer  is : 
<<  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said  ye  are  gods  ?  If  he  called  them 
gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  Grod  came,  and  the  Scriptures  cannot  be 

broken,"  i«  e.  if  the  language  of  Scripture  be  unexceptionable,  **  say 
Vol.  L  35 
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ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  woiU, 
thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  €rod  ?"  These  words 
are  sometimes  quoted  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that 
our  Saviour  is  called  the  Son  of  Grod,  purely  upon  account  of  the  coo- 
mission  which  he  received.  ^  Biit  the  force  of  the  argument  and  die 
consistency  of  the  discourse  require'us  to  affix  a  much  higher  meaning 
to  that  expression.  Our  Lord  is  reasoning  a  fortiori.  He  vindicates 
himself  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy  in  caUing  himself  the  Son  of  God, 
because  even  those  who  hold  civil  offices  upon  earth  are  called,  in  Scrip- 
ture, gods.  y6)  But  that  he  might  not  appear  to  put  himself  upon  a  level 
with  them,  and  to  retract  his  former  assertion,  *  I  and  my  Father  are 
one,'  he  not  only  calls  himself  '  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent  into 
the  world,'  which  implies  that  he  had  a  being,  and  that  God  was  hii 
Father,  before  he  was  sent ;  but  he  subjoins, '  If  I  do  not  the  worh  of 
my  Father^  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  you  bdieve  not  me, 
believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in 
mCy  and  I  in  him,^  expressions  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  his 
former  assertion,  <I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  and  which  were  certainly 
understood  by  the  Jews  in  that  sense,  for  as  soon  as  he  uttered  them 
they  sought  again  to  take  him."  (HUTs  Lectures.y 

To  these  two  eminent  instances,  in  which  our  Ijord  claims  God  as 
his  Father,  in  reference  solely  to  his  Divine  nature,  and  to  no  circom- 
stance  whatever  connected  with  his  birth  or  his  offices,  may  be  added 
his  unequivocal  answer,  on  his  trial,  to  the  direct  question  of  the  Jewish 
council. — ^**  Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  the  Son  of  Grod  ?  and  he  saith 
unto  them,  Ye  say  that  I  am,"  that  is,  lam  that  ye  say ;  thus  declaring 
t|iat,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  put  the  question,  he  was  the  Son 
of  God.  In  confessing  himself  to  be,  in  that  sense,  the  Son  of  God, 
he  did  more  than  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  for  the  council  judged 
him  for  that  reason  guilty  of  "Wcwp^kemy;"  a  charge  which  could  not 
'lie  against  any  one,  by  the  Jewish  law,  for  professing  to  be  the  Messiah. 
It  was  in  their  judgment  a  case  o^  blasphemy^  explicitly  provided  against 
"by  their  "  law,"  which  inflicted  death  upon  the  offence ;  but,  in  the  whole 
Mosaic  institute,  it  is  not  a  capital  crime  to  assume  the  title  and  charac- 
ter of  Messiah.  Why,  then,  did  the  confession  of  Christ,  that  he  was 
the  "  Son  of  God,"  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory  of  the  council,  lead 
them  to  exclaim, "  What  need  we  any  farther  witness  ?  for  we  oursehei 
have  heard  of  his  own  mouth — ^he  is  worthy  of  death."     "  We  have  a 

(6)  *'  This  argument,  which  is  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  proceeds  thus :  If 
thow  who  having  nothing  Divine  in  them,  namely,  the  judges  of  the  great  sanhe* 
•drim,  to  whom  the  psalmist  there  speaks,  are  called  gods  ibr  this  reason  onlji 
that  thej  have  in  them  a  certain  imperfect  image  of  Divine  power  and  authority, 
how  much  more  may  I  be  called  GKnI,  the  Son  of  God,  who  am  the  natural  Sot 
of  God.**    {fiishopBuU,) 
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law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die.'*  The  reason  is  given,  ^  because 
he  made  himself  thb  Son  of  God."  His  *'  blasphemy"  was  alleged  to 
lie  in  this ;  this,  therefore,  implied  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  honours 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  was,  in  their  view,  an  assumption  of  positive 
Divinity.  Our  Lord,  by  his  conduct,  shows  that  they  did  not  mistake 
his  intention.  He  allows  them  to  proceed  against  him  without  lowering 
his  pretensions,  or  correcting  their  mistake ;  which,  had  they  really 
fallen  into  one,  as  to  the  import  of  the  title  ^  Son  of  God,"  he  must 
have  done,  or  been  accessary  to  his  own  condemnation.  (7) 

As  in  none  of  these  passages  the  title  Son  of  God  can  possibly  be 
considered  as  a  designation  of  his  human  nature  or  office ;  so,  in  the 
apostolic  writings,  we  find  proof  of  equal  force  that  it  is  used  even  by 
way  o{  opposition  and  contradistinction  to  the  human  and  inferior  nature. 
Romans  i,  3,  4,  "  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Liord,  which  was 
made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh ;  and  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead."  A  very  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  force  of  this  passage.  The  apostle,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  not  speaking  of  what  Christ  is  officially,  but  of  what  he  is  personally 
and  essentially,  for  the  truth  of  all  his  official  claims  depends  upon  the 
truth  of  his  personal  ones :  if  he  be  a  Divine  person,  he  is  every  thing 
else  he  assumes  to  be.  He  is,  therefore,  considered  by  the  apostle  dis- 
tinctly  in  his  two  natures.  As  a  man  he  was  "flesh,"  "of  the  seed  of 
David,"  and  a  son  of  David ;  in  a  superior  nature  he  was  Divine,  and 
the  Son  of  God.  To  prove  that  he  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  no  evi- 
dence was  necessary  but  the  Jewish  genealogies  :  to  prove  him  Divine, 
or,  as  the  apostle  chooses  to  express  it, "  The  Son  of  God,"  evidence 
of  a  higher  kind  was  necessary,  and  it  was  given  in  his  "  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  That  "  declared  him  to  he  the  Son  of  God  with  power,*^ 
or  powerfully  determined  and  marked  him  oti^  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  a 
Divine  person.  That  an  opposition  is  expressed  between  what  Christ 
was  according  to  the  flesh,  and  what  he  was  according  to  a  higher  na- 
ture,  must  be  allowed,  or  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  observation  ; 
and  equally  clear  it  must  be,  that  the  nature,  put  in  opposition  to  the 
fleshly  nature,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  the 
apostolic  designation  of  which  is  the  "  Son  of  God." 

This  opposition  between  the  two  natures  is  sufficiently  marked  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument,  without  taking  into  account  the  import  of  the 
phrase  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  "according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness," 
which,  by  many  critics,  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  ^^  according  to  his 
Divine  nature." 

(7)  See  this  argrument  largely  and  ablj  stated  in  Wflson's  *•  niuatration  of  thm 
Method  of  exploining  the  New  Testament,  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christiana  concerning  Chrifit.** 
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him  with  reference  to  his  humanity ;  and  if  it  must  necesBanly  br 
■nderstood  of  his  superior,  his  Divine  nature,  it  necessarily  implies  die 
idea  which  is  suggested  by  Sonship.  For  if  the  second  person  o(  tke 
trinity  were  ca-crdinate  and  ind/ependent^  in  no  good  sense  coold  be  to 
the  efiulgence,  the  lustre  of  the  glory  of  the  Father.  He  might  ezbihit 
an  equal  and  rival  glory,  as  one  sun  equally  lai^  and  bright  wA 
another ;  but  our  Lord  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  more  an  efiulgence  of 
the  glory  of  the  Father  than  one  of  these  suns  would  be  an  efiiilgeoee 
of  the  other.  The  *«  express  image  of  his  person"  is  equally  a  note  of 
filial  Divinity.  The  word  ^^apoxTfjp  signifies  an  impression  or  mmk, 
answering  to  a  seal  or  stamp,  or  die,  and  therefore  an  exact  and  peried 
resemblance,  as  the  figure  on  the  coin  answers  to  the  die  by  which  it  ii 
stamped,  and  the  image  on  the  wax  to  the  engraving  on  the  seaL  It  ii 
impossible  that  this  should  be  spoken  of  a  creature,  because  it  cannot  be 
true  of  any  creature ;  and  therefore  not  true  of  the  human  nature  of  oar 
Lord.  «The  sentiment  is,  indeed,  too  high  for  our  ideas  \o  reMh. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  fully  implied  in  it,  that  the  Son  is  personally 
distinct  from  the  Father,  for  the  impression  and  the  seal  ace  not  one 
thing,  and  that  the  essential  nature  of  both  is  one  and  the  same,**  (IV. 
P.  Smithf)  since  one  is  so  the  exact  and  perfect  image  of  die  other, 
that  our  Lord  could  say,  *<  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
(1)  Still,  however,  the  likeness  is  not  that  of  one  indepewitniy  and 
unrelated  being  to  another,  as  of  man  to  man  ;  but  the  more  perfect  one 
of  Son  to  Father,  So  it  is  expressly  affirmed ;  for  it  is  «'  thb  Soji" 
who  is  this  *'  express  image :"  nor  would  the  resemblance  of  ooe  inde- 
pendent Divine  person  to  another  come  up  to  the  idea  conveyed  by 
Xapoxrvip  rr)^  u^rod'roufecj^.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  phrase,  the 
''  brightness  of  his  glory,"  with  sufficient  clearness  denote  not  only 
sameness  of  essence  and  distinction  of  person,  but  dependence  and  ccm- 
munication  abo ;  ideas  which  are  preserved  and  harmonized  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  in  no  other. 

In  the  same  conjunction  of  the  term  Son  with  ideas  of  absdute 
Divinity,  the  apostle,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter,  applies 
hat  lofty  passage  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  «  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith, 
Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  &c.  The  Socinian  criticism 
on  this  passage  have  already  been  refuted ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  on  this  passage  as  it  is  m  proof  of  the  Divine  Sonship.  It  is 
allowed,  by  all  who  hold  his  Deity,  that  Christ  is  here  addressed  as  a 
being  composed  of  two  natures,  God  and  man.  «  The  unction  with  the 
*  07/  of  gladness,^  and  the  elevation  above  his  ^fellows,*  characterize  the 
manhood ;  and  the  perpetual  stability  of  his  throne,  and  the  unsullied 

(1)  *•  Imago  majertatia  Dif  ins,  ita,  at,  qui  Filiom  videt,  etiam  Pfttran  vidMt' 
iSekleusner,) 
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justice  of  the  government,  declare  the  Godhead."  (Bishop  HordeyJ) 
Ho  is,  however,  called  the  Son  ;  but  this  is  a  term  which  could  not 
characterize  the  Being  here  introduced,  unless  it^agreed  to  his  higher 
and  Divine  nature.  The  Son  is  addressed ;  that  Son  is  addressed  a« 
God,  as  God  whose  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  by  this  argument 
it  is  that  the  apostle  proves  the  Son  to  be  superior  to  angels. 

A  few  other  passages  may  be  introduced,  which,  with  equal  demon- 
stration, attach  the  term  Son,  eminently  and  emphatically,  to  our  Lord's 
Divine' nature. 

<'  God  sending  his  own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  Romans 
viii,  3.  Here  the  person  entitled  the  Son,  is  said  to  be  sent  in  the  like, 
ness  of  sinful  flesh.  In  what  other  way  could  he  have  been  sent,  if  he 
were  Son  only  as  a  man  ?  The  apostle  most  clearly  intimates  that  he* 
was  Son  before  he  was  sent ;  and  that  flesh  was  the  nature  assumed 
by  the  Son,  but  not  the  nature  in  which  he  was  the  Son,  as  he  there  usei 
the  term. 

'<  Moses,  verily,  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,  but  Christ 
as  a  Son  over  his  own  house."  *<  This  is  illustrative  of  the  position 
before  laid  down,  (verse  3,)  that  Jesus  was  counted  worthy  of  more 
glory  than  Moses.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  was  only  *  as  a  servant,'  but 
Christ  <  as  a  Son  ;'  but  if  the  latter  were  only  a  Son  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  the  contrast  would  be  entirely  destroyed;  he  could  only  be  a 
servant,  like  Moses,  and  the  grounds  of  his  superiority,  a^  a  Son^  would 
be  completely  subverted  ;  he  must,  therefore,  be  a  Son  in  respect  to  his 
Divine  nature.  In  conformity  with  this  conclusion,  it  is  here  said  that 
Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
but  Christ  was  faithful  over  his  own  house  ;  over  the  Christian  Church 
as  its  Lord  and  Master."  {Holden's  Testimonies,)  "  Moses  erat  ev  rw 
otx6j,  et  pcrtinebat  ad  familiam ;  Christus  vero  eiri  rov  oixov,  supra  iami- 
liam,  ut  ejus  prsefectus  et  dominius."  (RosenmuUer.)  ^  He  says  that 
Moses  was  faithful  as  a  servant — Christ  as  a  Son,  and  that  Christ  waa 
counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  who  hath 
builded  the  house  hath  more  honour  than  the  house ;  that  is,  the  differ, 
•ence  between  Christ  and  Moses  is  that  which  is  between  him  who  creates 
and  the  thing  credited J^  {Bishop  Tomline,)  To  be  a  Son  is  then,  in  the 
apostle's  sense  of  the  passage,  to  be  a  Creator ;  and  to  be  a  servant,  a 
creature ;  a  decisive  proof  that  Christ  is  called  Son,  as  God,  because  he 
's  put  in  contradistinction  to  a  creature. 

To  these  may  be  added  all  those  passages  in  which  the  first  person  » 
called  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  because  as,  when  the 
persons  are  distinctly  spoken  of^  it  is  clear,  that  ho  who  produced  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  was  the  thir^ 
person,  a  fact  several  times  emphatically  and  expressly  declared  in  the 
New  Testament ;  so,  as  far  as  natural  relation  is  concerned,  the  lirst 
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person  can  only  have  paternity  with  reference  to  the  Dirine  nature  of 
dieSon;  and  we  are  reduced  to  admit,  either  that  the  terms  Father  ud 
Son  are  whoUy Jiguraiivef  or  that  they  express  a  nahtnd  relation,  which 
fdation,howeyer,can  only  sobeist  between  these  peraoiw  in  the€rodheii 

**  For/'  as  it  has  been  very  justly  observed,  **  at  the  very  same  time 
that  our  Lord,  most  expressly,  calls  the^jf  person  of  the  Godhead  hb 
Father,  he  makes  the  plainest  distinction  that  is  possible  between  tiie 
Father,  as  such,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  the  personal  acts  which  be 
ascribes  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  distinguishes  thefo-si  person,  as  his 
Father,  from  the  third  person  of  the  Divine  essence ;  for,  he  said,  *  I 
win  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
(nay  abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  '  This  Comforteri 
said  he, '  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name. 
But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he 
shall  testify  of  me,'  John  xiv,  16,  17,  26 ;  xv,  26.  Here  oor  Lord 
calls  the  first  person,  most  expressly  and  undeniably,  *  the  Father,'  ai^ 
the  third  person,  as  expressly  'the  Holy  Ghost.'  It  is  most  evident, 
and  beyond  even  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  he  does  not,  by  these 
two  appellatives,  mean  one  and  the  self-same  Divine  person ;  for  he 
says,  he  '  will  pray  the  Father'  to  send  the  Comforter  to  his  Church, 
calling  him  '  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  his  name.' 
And  he  sends  *  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  from  the  Father, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  Therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
that  Father,  nor  the  self-same  subsistent  as  that  Father,  nor  is  the 
creation  of  the  human  nature  the  only  begetting,  or  the  Scriptural 
Sonship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for,  if  this  were  really  so,  the  Fa- 
ther  would  be  sending  forth  the  Father,  and  the  Father  would  be  pro- 
ceeding  from  the  Father,  and  the  Son  would  be  praying  for  all  this. 
But  these  are  absurdities  too  glaring  to  be  indulged  for  a  single  mo- 
ment  by  common  sense ;  so  that  we  conceive  it  must  be  as  clear  as 
the  light  of  heaven,  that  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Godhead 
are  to  each  other  a  Father  and  a  Son  in  the  Divine  essence."  (3far- 
Un  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ.) 

Thus,  then,  from  the  import  of  these  passages,  and  many  others 
might  be  added,  were  it  necessary,  I  think  that  it  is  established,  that 
the  title  Son  op  God  is  not  an  appellative  of  the  human  nature  ap- 
pHed  by  meton3rmy  to  the  Divine  nature,  as  the  objectors  say,  and  that 
it  cannot,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  explained.  As  little  truth  will  be 
found  in  another  theory,  adopted  by  those  who  admit  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord,  but  deny  his  eternal  filiation ; — that  he  is  called  "  Son  of 
Grod"  on  account  of  his  incarnation :  that  in  the  Old  Testament  ho 
was  sc  caUed  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  and  in  the  New  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
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As,  however,  all  such  persons  acknowledge  the  title  "  Son  of  God"  to 
be  a  descriptive,  not  an  arbitrary  title,  and  that  it  has  its  foundation  in 
some  real  relation ;  so,  if  the  incarnation  of  Christ  be  the  foundation  of 
that  title,  it  must  be  used  with  reference  either  to  the  nature  in  which 
he  was  incarnated,  that  is  to  say,  his  manhood ;  or  to  that  which  inc€ur 
nated  itself,  that  is  to  say,  his  Godhead ;  or  to  the  action  of  incarnation 
that  is  the  act  of  assuming  our  nature.  If  the  first  be  allowed,  then  this 
is  saying  no  more  than  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  because  of  his  niira« 
culous  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  which  has  been  already 
refuted.  If  the  second,  then  it  is  yielded,  that,  with  reference  to  the 
Godhead,  he  is  the  Son,  which  is  what  we  contend  for;  and  it  is 
allowed,  that  the  "  holy  thing,"  or  offspring,  bom  of  Mary,  is,  therefore^ 
called  the  Son  of  God,  not  because  his  humanity  was  formed  in  her 
womb  immediately  by  God  ;  but,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  in  Luke  i,  35, 
because  "  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  conie  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee,"  the  effect  of  which  would  be  the 
assumption  of  humanity  by  the  Divine  nature  of  him  who  is,  in  that 
nature,  the  Son ;  and  that  the  holy  offspring  should,  on  that  account,  be 
called  the  Son  of  God.  This  would  fully  allow  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Divine  Sonship,  and  is,  probably,'  the  real  import  of  the  important 
passage  referred  to.  (2)  But  if  the  title  Son  is  given  to  Christ,  neither 
with  reference  to  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  human  nature,  nor 
yet  because  the  higher  nature  united  to  it  in  one  person  is,  eminently 
and  peculiarly,  the  Spn  of  God ;  then  it  only  remains  to  those  who  refer 
the  title  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  to  urge  that  it  is  given  to  him 
with  reference  to  the  act  of  incarnation,  that  is   to  say,  the  act  of 

(2)  Many  interpreters  understand  by  **  the  power  of  the  Highest,'*  which 
overshadowed  the  virgin,  the  second  person  of  the  trinity,  who  then  took  part  of 
our  nature.  See  Wolfii  Cur.  in  loc.  Most  of  them,  however,  refer  both  clauses 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  still,  if  the  reason  why  the  *'  holy  thing,"  which  was  to 
be  born  of  Mary,  derived  its  special  and  peculiar  sanctity  from  the  personal 
union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  manhood,  the  reason  of  its  being  called  the  Son 
of  God  will  be  found  rather  in  that  to  which  the  humanity  was  thus  united  than 
in  itself.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Kidd,  in  his  **  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ,"  are  also  worthy  consideration.  "Our  Lord's  human 
nature  had  never  subsistence  by  itself."  **  That  nature  never  had  personality  of 
itself."  *'  Hence  our  Lord  is  the  Son  of  God,  with  respect  to  his  Divine  nature, 
which  alone  was  capable  of  Sonship.  The  question  to  be  decided  is,  what  object 
was  termed  the  Son  of  God?  Was  it  the  human  nature  considered  by  itself? 
This  it  could  not  be,  seeing  that  the  humanity  never  existed  by  itself,  without 
inhering  in  the  Divinity.  Was  it  the  humanity  and  Divinity,  when  united, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  union,  obtained  this  as  a  mere  appellation  ?  Wo 
apprehend  that  it  was  not.  We  conceive,  that  the  peculiarly  appropriate 
name  of  our  Lord's  Divine  person  is  Son  of  God — that  his  person  was  not 
changed  by  the  assumption  of  humanity,  and  that  it  is  his  eternal  person, 
in  the  complex  natures  of  Divinity  and  humanity,  which  is  denominated  Son 
of  God." 
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assuming  our  nature.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  this,  became  il 
has  no  support  from  Scripture.  Tbe  passage  in  Luke  i,  35,  has  beea 
adduced,  but  that  admits  certainly  only  of  one  of  the  two  interpretatkai 
above  given.  Either  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  virgii^ 
and  the  overshadowing  of  the  power  of  the  Highest,  refer  to  the  imns- 
diate  production  of  the  humanity  by  Divine  power,  so  that  for  this  ref 
son  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  which  might  be  allowed  withiMt 
excluding  a  higher  and  more  emphatic  reason  for  the  appellation ;  or  it 
expresses  the  assumption  of  human  nature  through  the  ^  power  of  die 
Highest,"  by  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  so  that  '^  the  holy  o&piing" 
should  be  called  ''the  Son  of  God,"  not  because  a  Divine  pema 
assumed  humanity,  but  because  that  Divine  person  was  antecedeotlf 
the  Son  of  God,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  by  the  prophets.  Hie  jnere 
act  of  assuming  our  nature  gives  no  idea  of  the  relationship  of  a  Soo; 
it  is  neither  a  paternal  nor  a,JUial  act  in  any  sense,  nor  expresses  anf 
such  relation.  It  was  an  act  of  the  Son  alone ;  **  forasmucli  as  tbt$ 
children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  took  past  of  the 
same ;"  and,  as  his  own  act,  it  could  never  place  him  in  the  relakMNi  of 
Son  to  the  Father.  It  was  done,  it  is  true,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
the  Father,  who  ''  sent  him"  on  this  errand  of  mercy  into  the  world; 
but  it  was  still  an  act  done  by  the  Son,  and  could  not  lay  the  foundatiM 
of  a  filial  title  and  character.  This  hypothesis  cannot,  therefore,  he 
supported.  If,  then,  the  title  '<  Son  of  God,"  as  given  to  our  Lord,  ii 
not  used  chiefly,  probably  not  at  all,  with  referei\ce  to  his  miraculoiM 
conception  ;  if  it  is  not  an  appellative  of  his  human  nature,  occasiooaDy 
applied  to  him  when  Divine  acts  and  relations  are  spoken  of,  as  any 
other  human  appellation,  by  metonymy,  might  be  appUed ;  if  it  is  not 
given  him  simply  because  of  his  assuming  our  nature ;  if  we  find  it  so 
used,  that  it  can  be  fully  explained  by  no  oflice  with  which  he  is  invested 
and  by  no  event  of  his  mediatorial  undertaking  ;  it  then  follows,  that  it 
is  a  title  characteristic  of  his  mode  of  existence  in  the  Divine  essence, 
and  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  first  and  second  persons  in 
the  ever  blessed  trinity.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indif. 
ference,  whether  we  admit  the  eternal  filiation  of  our  Lord,  provided  we 
acknowledge  his  Divinity.  It  is  granted,  that  some  divines,  truly 
decided  on  this  point,  have  rejected  the  Divine  Sonship.  But  in  this 
they  have  gone  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
all  ages ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  been  ranked  among  heretics 
in  the  first  and  purest  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  Bishop  Bull  has 
largely  and  most  satisfactorily  shown  in  his  "  Judgment  of  the  Cathohc 
Church  ;"  nor  would  their  professions  of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
have  secured  them  from  the  suspicion  of  being  allies  in  some  sort  of 
the  common  enemies  of  the  faith,  nor  have  been  sufiicient  to  guard 
them  firom  the  anathemas  with  which  the  fathers  so  carefully  guaided 
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tiie  sacred  doctrine  of  Scripture  respecting  the  person  of  our  Lord. 
Such  theologians  have  usually  rejected  the  doctrine,  too,  on  dangerous 
grounds,  and  have  resorted  to  modes  of  interpretation,  so  forced  and 
unwarrantable,  that,  if  turned  against  the  doctrines  which  they  them, 
selves  hold  sacred,  would  tend  greatly  to  unsettle  them.  In  these  re- 
spects they  have  often  adopted  the  same  modes  of  attack,  and  objec- 
tions of  the  same  character,  as  those  which  Arians  and  Socinians  have 
wielded  against  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  itself,  and  have  thus  placed 
themselves  in  suspicious  company  and  circumstances.  The  very  aUe- 
gation  that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ  is  a  mere  speculation,  of  no 
importance,  provided  his  Divinity  be  held,  is  itself  calculated  to  awa- 
ken vigilance,  since  the  most  important  doctrines  have  sometimes 
been  stolen  away  **  while  men  have  slept,"  and  the  plea  which  has 
lulled  them  into  security  has  always  been,  that  they  were  not  funda- 
mental. I  would  not,  indeed,  say  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  funda- 
mental. I  am  not  indisposed  to  give  up  that  point  with  Episcopius 
and  Waterland,  who  both  admitted  the  Divine  Sonship,  though  I  would 
not  concede  its  fundamental  character  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  for- 
mer, but  with  the  caution  of  the  latter,  who  had  views  much  more  cor- 
Tect  on  the  question  of  fundamental  truths.  But,  though  the  Sonship 
of  Christ  may  be  denied  by  some  who  hold  his  Divinity,  they  do  not 
carry  out  their  own  views  into  their  logical  conclusions,  or  it  would 
appear  that  their  notions  of  the  trinity  greatly  differ,  in  consequence^ 
from  those  which  are  held  by  the  believers  in  this  doctrine ;  and  that 
on  a  point,  confessedly  ^tiTuJamentoZ,  they  are,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, at  issue  with  the  orthodox  of  all  ages.  This  alone  demands 
their  serious  reflection,  and  ought  to  induce  caution ;  but  other  consi- 
derations are  not  wanting  to  show  that  points  of  great  moment  are 
involved  in  the  denial  or  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

1.  The  loose  and  general  manner  in  which  many  passages  of  Scrip 
ture,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Son,  must  be  explained  by  those  who 
deny  the  Divine  filiation  of  Christ,  seems  to  sanction  principles  of 
interpretation  which  would  be  highly  dangerous,  or  rather  absolutely 
fatal,  if  generally  applied  to  the  Scriptures. 

2.  The  denial  of  the  Divine  Sonship  destroys  all  relation  among 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  for  no  other  relation  of  the  hypostases 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  save  those  which  are  expressed  by  jpater- 
nityyJUiatian,  and  procession;  every  other  relation  is  merely  economi- 
cal ;  and  these  natural  relations  being  removed,  we  must  then  con- 
ceive of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead  as  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other,  a  view  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  endanger  the  unity  of 
the  essence.  (3) 

(3)  "  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancienta,  which  is  alao  the  voice  of 
common  sense,  if  there  were  two  unbe^tten  or  independent  principles  in  the 
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8.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  pateniity  only  which  preserves  tk 
Scriptural  idea  that  the  Father  is  the  fautdain  of  Deity,  and,  as  audi, 
thejirslj  the  originalf  the  principle^  Certaihly»  he  must  have  read  lb 
Scriptures  to  little  purpose,  who  does  not  perceive  thai  this  is  tbdi 
constant  doctrine— that  ^  of  him  are  all  things ;"  that  though  the  Soa 
is  Creator,  yet  that  it  was  <<  by  the  Son"  the  Father  made  the  worldi; 
and  that,  as  to  the  Son,  he  himself  has  declared,  **  that  he  lives  bv  :1m 
Father,"  and  that  the  Father  hath  given  him  to  have  xikb  m  HmsuF, 
which  can  ooly  refer  to  his  Divine  nature,  nothing  beiag  the  source  of 
life  in  itself  but  what  is  Divine ;  a  view  which  is  put  cot  of  all  doubt  faj 
the  declaration,  that  by  the  gift  of  the  Father,  the  Son  hath  life  in  him- 
self, ''AS  the  Father  hath  life  in  hmsdf**    But  where  the 


paternity  of  the  Father  and  the  correlative  filiation  of  the  Son  are  denied, 
these  Scriptural  representations  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  interpretation.  The  term  Son  at  once  preserves  the  Scripdual 
character  of  the  Father,  and  sets  up  an  everlasting  barrier  against  the 
Arian  heresy  of  inferiority  of  essence ;  for,  as  San^  he  must  be  of  the 
same  essence  as  the  Father. 

4.  The  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  perfect  sauAurr  of  the  Son,  so 
that  he  is  truly  Grod,  equal  in  glory  and  perfecti<»i  to  the  Father,  bdof 
of  the  same  nature  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  suBORoiNATioif  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  so  that  he  should  be  capable  of  being  *^  senij^  are 
only  to  be  equally  maintained  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sonsbip.— 
According  to  those  who  deny  this  doctrine,  the  Son  might  as  well  be 
the  first  as  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead ;    and  the  Father  the 

Divinity,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  not  only  the  Father  would  be  deprived 
of  his  pre-eminence,  being  of  and  from  himself  alone ;  but  also,  that  there  wooU 
necessarily  be  two  Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  subordination,  by 
which  the  Father  is  God  of  himself,  and  the  Son  God  of  God,  the  doctors  have 
thought  both  the  Father's  pre-eminence  and  the  Divine  monarchy  safe.**  {Biskof 
Bull.) 

"  As  it  is  admitted,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  these  three 
must  exist,  either  independently  of  each  other,  or  in  related  states.  If  tbej 
exist  independently  of  each  other,  they  are,  then,  each  an  independent  per- 
son,  and  may  act  independently  and  separately  from  the  rest;  consequently, 
there  would  be  three  independent  and  separate  Deities  existing  in  the  Divine 
essence"  (Kidd.) 

The  orthodox  faith  keeps  us  at  the  utmost  distance  from  this  error.  **  The 
Father,'*  says  Bishop  Bull,  **  is  the  principle  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and 
both  are  propagated  from  him  by  an  interior  production,  not  an  exiemml  one.— 
Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  not  only  of  the  Father,  but  in  him,  and  the  Father  m 
them;  and  that  one  person  cannot  be  separate  from  another  in  the  holy 
trinity,  as  three  human  persons,  or  three  other  subjects  of  the  same  species  are 
separate.  This  kind  of  existing  in,  if  I  may  so  say,  our  divines  call  circumioee»> 
sion,  because  by  it  some  things  are  very  much  distinguished  irom  one  another 
without  separation ;  are  in,  and  as  it  were,  penetrate  one  another,  without  wn* 
Aioion.**  {Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church.) 
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second  as  well  as  the  first.  The  Father  might  have  been  sent  by  the 
Son,  without  incongruity ;  or  either  of  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  On 
the  same  ground,  the  order  of  the  solemn  Christian  form  of  blessing,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  so  often  introduced  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  grounded  on  no  reason  whatever,  and  might  be  altered  at 
pleasure.  These  are  most  violent  and  repulsive  conclusions,  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sondiip  avoids,  and  thus  proves  its  accordance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

5.  The  love  of  the  Father,  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  a  doctrine  so  empha- 
tically  and  so  frequently  insisted  upon  in  Scripture,  can  have  no  place 
at  all  in  the  religious  system  of  those  who  deny  the  relations  of  Father 
and  Son  to  exist  in  the  Godhead.  This  I  take  to  be  fatal  to  the  doc- 
trine ;  for  it  insensibly  runs  into  the  Socinian  heresy,  and  restricts  the 
love  of  the  Father,  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  to  the  gift  of  a  man  only,  if  the 
Sonship  of  Christ  be  human  only ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  permission  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  was  no  greater  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  to 
the  world  than  his  permitting  any  other  good  man  to  die  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  creatures, — St.  Paul,  for  instance,  or  any  of  the  martyrs. 
Episcopius,  though  he  contends  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  our  Lord  being  considered  as  fundamental,  yet  argues  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  on  this  very  ground. 

«  We  have  thus  far  adduced  those  passages  of  Scripture  from  which 
we  believe  it  evident,  that  something  more  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ 
than  can  possibly  belong  to  him  under  the  consideration  of  man  bom  of 
a  virgin ;  nay,  something  is  attributed  to  him  which  not  obscurely 
argues,  that,  before  he  was  born  of  the  virgin,  he  had  been,  (fuisse 
atque  extitisse,)  and  had  existed  as  the  Son  of  God  the  Father.  The 
reasons  derived  from  Scripture  which  seem  to  demonstrate  this  are  the 
following : — 

<' First,  from  John  v,  18,  and  x,  33,  it  is  apparent,  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  spoken  in  such  a  manner  to  the  Jews,  that  they  either  understood 
or  believed  that  nothing  less  than  this  was  spoken  by  Christ,  that  he 
attributed  to  himself  something  greater  than  could  be  attributed  to  a 
human  being,"  dec.  Afler  proceeding  to  elucidate  these  two  passages 
at  some  length,  Episcopius  adds, 

<<  The  second  reason  is,  it  is  certain  the  charity  and  love  of  God  is 
amazingly  elevated  and  extolled,  by  which  he  sent  his  own  and  only- 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  and  thus  gave  him  up,  even  to  the  death 
.  of  the  cross,  to  save  sinners,  who  are  the  sons  of  God's  wrath.— ^ John 
iii,  16  ;  Rom.  v,  10,  and  viii,  82 ;  1  John  iv,  9,  10.)  But  if  tJie  ordy- 
begotten  Son  of  God  has  no  sigmfication  except  Jesus  unth  regard  to  Ms 
hunumiiy  and  his  being  bom  of  a  virgin^  the  reason  is  not  so  apparent 
why  this  love  should  be  so  amazingly  enhanced,  as  it  is  when  God^^ 
omly'hegGtten  Son  signifies  the  Son  who  wu  begotten  cf  the  Father  before 
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oS  i^e»  For  that  Son,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  ban 
of  her  for  this  very  purpose — ^that  he  might  be  ddivered  to  death  fcr 
sinners.  But  what  pre-eminence  of  love  is  there  in  the  fact  of  God 
delivering  this,  his  Son,  to  death,  whom  it  was  his  will  to  be  born  of 
Mary,  and  to  be  conceived  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  intention  that 
he  should  die  for  sinners  7  But  if  you  form  a  conception  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  begotten  of  his  Father  before  {anie  seeula)  aU  worlds; 
whom  it  was  not  compulsory  to  send  into  the  "world,  and  who  was 
under  no  obligation  to  become  man ;  whose  dignity  was  greater  thaa 
allowed  him  to  be  involuntarily  sent  or  to  come  into  flesh,  mudi  less 
that  he  should  be  delivered  to  death ;  nay,  who,  as  the  only4>egottea 
and  sole  Son,  appeared  dearer  to  the  Father  than  to  be  thrust  out  from 
him  into  this  misery.  When  you  have  formed  this  conception  in  jour 
mind,  then  will  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Divine  charity  and  love 
toward  the  human  race  shine  forth  with  the  greater  intensity.**  (Epit' 
copii  Inst.  Thed.) 

To  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  eternal  Sonship  some  objections  have 
been  made,  drawn  from  the  supposed  reason  and  nature  of  things ;  but 
they  admit  of  an  easy  answer.  The  first  is,  <<  If  the  Son  be  of  the 
Father  in  any  way  whatsoever,  there  must  have  been  a  commencement 
of  his  existence."  To  this  objection  the  following  is  a  satiB&ctoiT 
answer : — 

^  As  sure,  they  are  ready  to  argue,  as  every  effect  is  posterior  to  its 
cause,  so  must  Christ  have  been  posterior  to  that  God  of  whom  be  is 
the  effect,  or  emanation,  or  offspring,  or  Son,  or  image,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  you  please  to  call  him.  Hence  a  Socinian  writer  says, 
'  The  invention  of  men  has  been  long  enough  upon  the  rack  to  prove, 
in  opposition  to  common  sense  and  reason,  that  an  effect  may  be  co- 
eternal  with  the  unoriginate  cause  that  produced  it.  But  the  proposition 
has  mystery  and  falsehood  written  in  its  forehead,  and  is  only  fit  to  be 
joined  with  transubstantiation,  and  other  mysteries  of  the  same  nature.' 
If  these  terms  are  properly  taken,  it  will  be  found,  that  though  every 
effect  may  be  said  to  be  posterior  to  its  cause,  it  is  merely  in  the  order 
of  nature,  and  not  of  time ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  every  effect,  property 
so  called,  is  co-existent  with  its  cause,  and  must,  of  necessity,  exactly 
answer  to  it,  both  in  magnitude  and  duration ;  so  that  an  actually  infi- 
nite and  eternal  cause  implies  an  actually  infinite  and  eternal  effect. 

**  Many  seem  to  imagine,  as  the  words,  cause  and  effect,  must  be 
placed  one  after  the  other,  and  the  thing  intended  by  the  latter  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  meant  by  the  former,  that,  therefore,  a  cause  must 
precede  its  effect,  at  least  some  very  short  time.  But  they  ought  to 
consider,  that  if  any  thing  be  a  cause,  it  is  a  cause.  It  cannot  be  a 
cause  and  the  cause  of  nothing ;  no,  not  for  the  least  conceivaUe  spaee 
of  time.     Whatever  effect  it  may  produce  hereafter,  it  is  not  the  actnl 
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cause  of  it  till  it  is  actually  in  being ;  nor  can  it  be  in  the  very  nature 
of  things. 

^Now,  suppose  I  should  call  the  Son  of  God  the  infinite  and  eternal 
effect  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  cause ;  however  the  terms  of  the  pro. 
position  might  be  cavilled  with,  and  however  sophistry  avail  itself  of  the 
imperfection  of  human  language  and  the  ambiguity  of  words  to  puzzle 
tiie  subject,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  take  the  terms,  cause  and  effect* 
the  proposition  is  true,  and  cannot  be  successfiilly  controverted.  And 
though  I  would  by  no  means  affect  such  language,  yet  I  should  be  justi- 
fied in  its  use  by  the  early  orthodox  writers  of  the  Church,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  (4)  who  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Father  the  cause  of  the 
Son ;  though  the  Latins  generally  preferred  using  the  term  principium, 
which,  in  such  a  connection,  is  of  the  same  import  as  cause.  Nor  can 
we  consider  the  following  words  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  in  any  other 
view  :  « I  live  by  the  Father,'  John  vi,  57,  and  « As  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,'  John  v, 
26.  Such  language  can  never  be  understood  of  the  mere  humanity  of 
Christ.  When  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  used  the  terms  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  with  the  most  distant  intention  of  intimating  any  infe- 
riority  of  nature  in  the  Son.  And  when  they  called  him  *  God  of  God,' 
they  never  meant  to  represent  him  as  a  creature.  Therefore,  it  was 
added  to  the  expression,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  <  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  madcy  being  of  one  substance,'  or  nature, 
'  with  the  Father  and  the  Maker  of  all  things.'  They  neither  confound 
the  persons,  nor  divide  the  substance  of  the  Godhead.  And  we  shall 
soon  see  that,  in  this,  they  followed  the  obvious  and  undoubted  meaning 
of  the  word  of  God.  They  made  use  of  the  very  best  terms  they  could 
find  in  human  language,  to  explain  the  truth  of  God,  in  a  most  import, 
ant  article  of  faith,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  insidious  attacks  of 
heresy.  And  if  those  who  affect  to  despise  them  would  study  their 
writings  with  candour,  they  would  find  that,  though  they  were  men, 
and  as  such  liable  to  err,  they  were  great  men,  and  men  who  thought 
as  well  as  wrote ;  who  thought  deeply  on  the  things  of  God,  and  did 
not  speak  at  random. 

^  Some  persons  think  they  reduce  the  doctrine,  in  question,  to  an 
absurdity,  by  saying,  *  If  the  Father  generate  the  Son,  he  must  either  be 
always  generating  him,  or  an  instant  must  be  supposed  when  his  gene 
ration  was  completed.  On  the  former  supposition,  the  Son  is  and  must 
ever  remain  imperfect,  and,  in  fact,  ungenerated ;  on  the  latter,  we  must 
allow  that  he  cannot  be  eternal.'  No  one  can  talk  in  this  mannei  who 
has  not  first  confounded  time  with  eternity,  the  creature  with  the  Crea- 
tor ;  beings  whose  existence,  and  modes,  and  relations  are  swallowed 

(4)  See  BulPf  Defensio  Fidei  Nicaenae,  and  the  notes  of  Bishop  Pearson  s 
moat  excellent  work  on  the  Creed. 
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up  and  lost  in  the  Divine  eternity  and  immensity  with  him  who  is,  in  all 
essential  respects,  eternal  and  infinite.  The  orthodox  maintain  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  what  he  is  firom  everlasting,  as  w^U  as  the  Father.  Hii 
generation  no  more  took  place  in  any  imaginary  point  of  eternity  thu 
it  took  place  in  time.  Indeed  all  duration,  which  is  commenced,  is  time, 
and  time  it  must  ever  remain.  Though  it  may  never  end,  it  can  never 
be  actual  eternity ;  nor  can  any  being,  whose  existence  has  commeDced, 
ever  become  actually  eternal.  The  thing  impUes  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

"  The  nature  of  God  is  perfect  from  everlasting  ;  and  the  generatioo 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  no  voluntary  and  successive  act  of  God,  but 
something  essential  to  the  Godhead,  and  therefore  natural  and  eteniaL 
We  may  illustrate  this  great  subject,  though  we  can  never  fully  com- 
prehend it.  All  natural  agents,  as  we  call  them,  act  or  operate  uniforaily 
and  necessarily.  If  they  should  change  their  action  or  operation,  we 
should  immediately  infer  a  change  of  their  nature.  For  their  existence, 
in  a  certain  state,  implies  that  action  or  operation.  Hiey  act  or  ope- 
rate by,  what  we  call,  a  necessity  of  nature,  or,  as  any  plain  uneducated 
man  would  express  himself,  it  is  their  nature  so  to  do.  Thus  the  foun- 
tain flows.  Thus  the  sun  shines.  Thus  the  mirror  reflects  whatever  is 
before  it.  No  sooner  did  the  fountain  exist,  in  its  natural  state,  than  it 
flowed.  No  sooner  did  the  sun  exist,  in  its  natural  state,  than  it  ^oiie. 
No  sooner  did  the  mirror  exist,  in  its  natural  state,  than  it  reflected  the 
forms  placed  before  it.  These  actions  or  operations  are  all  succesaVe, 
and  are  measured  by  time,  because  the  things  from  whence  they  result 
exist  in  time,  and  their  existence  is  necessarily  successive.  But  had  the 
fountain  existed  from  everlasting,  in  its  natural  state,  from  everia^g  it 
must  have  flowed.  Had  the  sun  so  existed,  so  it  must  have  shone. 
Had  the  mirror  so  existed,  so  it  must  have  reflected  whatever  was 
before  it.  The  Son  of  God  is  no  voluntary  efllbct  of  the  Father's  power 
and  wisdom,  like  the  created  universe,  which  once  did  not  exist,  and 
might  never  have  existed,  and  must,  necessarily,  be  ever  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  time  and  space :  he  is  the  natural  and  necessaiy,  and 
therefore  the  eternal  and  infinite  birth  of  the  Divine  fecundity,  the 
boundless  overflow  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  existence  and  perfec- 
tion, the  infinite  splendour  of  the  eternal  sun,  the  unspotted  mirror  and 
coniplete  and  adequate  image,  in  whom  may  be  seen  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead.  This  places  the  orthodox  faith  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  Sabellian  and  Arian  heresies,  and  will  ever  make  that  distance 
absolutely  infinite.  This  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  roost  sober  truth." 
(France's  Three  Discourses  on  the  Person  of  Christ,) 

In  the  eloquent  and  forcible  passage  just  quoted,  the  opposition  be 
tween  a  necessary  and  a  voluntary  effect  is  to  be  understood  o^arbitwj 
wiD ;  for,  otherwise,  the  ancients  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the  genen- 
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lion  oi  the  Son  was  with  the  will  of  the  Father ;  some,  that  he  could 
not  bui  eternally  will  it,  as  being  eiemaUy  good  ;  others,  that,  since  the 
will  of  \ji*od  is  God  himself,  as  much  as  the  wisdom  of  God  is  Grod  him- 
self,  whatever  is  the  fruit  and  product  of  God,  is  the  fruit  and  product 
of  his  wivi,  wisdom,  &c ;  and  so  the  Son,  being  the  perfect  image  of  the 
Father,  i^  substance  of  substance,  wisdom  of  wisdom,  will  of  will,  as  he 
is  Ught  o&  light,  and  God  of  God,  which  is  St.  Austin's  doctrine.  That 
the  generation  of  the  Son  may  be  by  necessity  of  nature,  without  exclud. 
ing  the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  the  will,  in  the  sense  of  consent, 
approbation,  and  acquiescence,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his 
<<  Defence  of  Queries,"  and  to  that  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  such 
distinctions  is  referred.  They  are  distinctions,  however,  the  subtlety  of 
which  will  oflen  be  differently  apprehended  by  different  minds,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  scarcely  allowable,  except  when  used  defensively,  and  to 
silence  an  opposer  who  resorts  to  subtleties  for  the  propagation  of  error. 
The  sure  rock  is  the  testimony  of  God,  which  admits  of  no  other  con- 
sistent interpretation  than  that  above  given.  This  being  established,  the 
incomprehensible  and  mysterious  considerations,  connected  with  the 
doctrine,  must  be  lefl  among  those  deep  things  of  God  which,  in  the 
present  state  at  least,  we  are  not  able  to  search  and  fathom.  For  this 
reason,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  indicate,  though  faintly, 
the  manner  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  are  not  to  be  commended. 
Some  of  the  Platonizing  fathers  taught,  that  the  existence  of  the  Son 
flowed  necessarily  from  the  Divine  intellect  exerted  on  itself.  The 
schoolmen  agitated  the  question,  whether  the  Divine  generation  was 
effected  by  intellect  or  by  wilL  The  Father  begetting  a  Son,  the  exact 
counterpart  and  equal  of  himself,  by  contemplating  and  exerting  his 
intelligence  upon  himself,  is  the  view  advocated  by  some  divines,  both 
of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  communions.  Analogies  have  also  been 
framed  between  the  generation  of  the  Son  by  tiie  Father  and  the  mind's 
generation  of  a  conception  of  itself  in  thought.  Some  of  these  specu- 
lations are  almost  obsolete ;  others  continue  to  this  day.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  they  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  fact,  as 
it  is  stated,  authoritatively  and  doctrinally  stated,  in  Scripture.  These 
are  atmospheric  halos  about  the  sun  of  revelation,  which,  in  truth,  are 
the  product  of  a  lower  region,  though  they  may  seem  to  surround  the 
orb  itself.  Of  these  notions  Zanchius  has  well  observed,  "  As  we  have 
no  proof  of  these  from  the  word  of  God,  we  must  reject  them  as  rash 
and  vain,  that  is,  if  the  thing  be  positively  asserted  so  to  be."  Indeed, 
we  may  ask,  with  the  prophet,  "  Who  shall  disclose  his  generation  ?" 
On  this  subject,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  wisely  says,  "Believe,  indeed,  that 
God  has  a  Son  ;  but  to  know  how  this  is  possible  be  not  curious.  For 
if  thou  searchest,  thou  shalt  not  find.  Therefore,  elevate  not  thyseli^ 
m  the  attempt,)  lest  thou  fall.  Be  careful  to  understand  those  tiiingt 
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ukmc  which  are  delivered  to  thee  as  commands.  Fiint,  declare  to  me 
who  is  the.  Father^  and  then  thou  wilt  acknowledge  the  Sea.  BiK  if  than 
canst  not  ascertain  (cognoscerc)  the  nature  of  tke  Father,  dkpkj  bo 
cimosit)' 'about  knowing  the  mode  d'the  Son.  With  regard  to  thj«i( 
It  is  sufljsient  for  all  the  purposes  of  godliness  to  know,  thtit  Gtd  km 
tmp.  only  Son.^* 

Proved  then,  as  I  think  it  irrefiragably  is,  by  Scripture  testimooy: 
that  the  title  ^  Son  of  God"  contains  a  revelation  of  the  IHvinity  of  our 
Lord,  as  a  person  of  the  same  nature  and  essence  with  the  Father,  we 
may  proceed  to  another  of  the  most  emphatic  and  celehmted  af^OadoM 
of  our  blessed  Saviour — '*Thb  Word." 

Under  this  title  our  Saviour  is  abruptly  announced  in  the  introdoctioD 
to  St.  John's  Gospel,  for  that  he  is  intended  cannot  be  a  matter  of  dotdit. 
In  the  5th  verse,  <"  the  WorcP'  b  called  <<  ^  LighL*^  In  verse  7,  John 
Baptist  is  said  to  bear  witness  of  that  '<  Light."  Again,  in  yerm  14,  the 
Word  is  said  to  have  been  made  flesh,  and  to  have  dwek  among  us ; 
and,  in  verse  15,  that  '*  John  bears  witness  of  him."  <<  Hie  Word"  and 
«the  Light,"  to  whom  John  bears  witness,  are  namea^  therefore,  of 
the  same  Being ;  and  that  Being  is,  in  verse  17,  declared  to  be  Jesuf 
Christ.  (5) 

The  manner  in  which  St.  John  conmiences  his  Goap^  is  strikioglj 
different  from  the  introductions  to  the  histories  of  Christ  by  the  other 
evangelists ;  and  no  less  striking  and  peculiar  is  the  title  under  which  he 
announces  him-— <<  The  Word."  It  has,  therefore,  be^n  a  subject  of 
much  inquiry  and  discussion,  from  whence  this  evangelist  drew  the  use 
of  this  appellation,  and  what  reasons  led  him,  as  though  intaiding  to 
solicit  particular  attention,  to  place  it  at  the  very  head  of  his  G<x^. 
That  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  express  opinion,  as  to  the 
personal  character  of  him  whom  it  is  used  to  designate,  is  made  more 
than  probable  from  the  predominant  character  of  the  whole  Gospel 
which  IS  more  copiously  doclrinal,  and  contains  a  record  more  full  of 
what  Jesus  "  ^awi,"  as  well  as  "  dwi,"  than  the  others. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  the  term  <<  Logos"  was  drawn  by  thu 
aposdes,  some  have  held  it  to  be  taken  from  the  Jewish  Scnptures; 
others,  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrases ;  others  from  Philo  and  the  UtU 
lenizing  Jews.  The  most  natural  conclusion  certainly  appears  to  be, 
that,  as  St.  John  was  a  plain,  <*  unlearned"  man,  chiefly  conversant  in 
the  Holy  Scnptures,  he  derived  this  term  from  the  sacred  books  of  his 
own  nation,  in  which  the  Hebrew  phrase  Dabar  Jehooah,  the  Word  of 

(5)  **  Per  Tov  Xoyov  intelligi  Christum,  caret  dubio,  Nam  y.  6,  7,  Scriptor  die;!, 
Joannem  Baptistam  dehoc  Xo/w  testimonium  dixisse ;   constat  autem  earn  dt 
Ckristo  dixi0«e  testimonium  ;  et  v.  14,  sequiter,  X«yov  hominem  ease  factum,  st 
ApnstoloB  hujus  X»y««,  hominia  facti,  vidiase  dignitatem ;  atqui  Christi  majMW 
tvm  quntidie  ocuUs  videbani.*'  {RntmmWm,) 
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Jehovahy  freqaently  occurs  in  passages  which  must  he  understood  to 
Bpeak  of  a  permmdl  Word,  and  which  phrase  is  rendered  Xoyo;  xvpiou  by 
the  Septuagint  interpreters.  Certainly,  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
in  his  writings,  or  in  his  traditional  history,  that  he  ever  acquainted  him- 
self with  Philo  or  with  Plato ;  and  none,  therefore,  that  he  borrowed  the 
term  from  them,  or  used  it  in  any  sense  approaching  to  or  suggested  by 
these  refinements : — In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  there  are  aUusions  to 
poets  and  philosophers ;  in  those  of  St.  John,  none.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  frequent  intimations  of  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  the  Godhead  :  that  one  of  these  Divine  persons  is 
called  Jehovah  ;  and  though  manifestly  represented  as  existing  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  is  yet  arrayed  with  attributes  of  Divinity,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  '<  their 
Gody^^  the  God  with  whom,  through  all  their  history,  they  chiefly  **  had 
to  do.^*  This  Divine  person  we  have  already  proved  to  have  been 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  the  future  Christ ;  we  have  shown,  too^ 
that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  represent  Jesus  as  that  Divine  oerson 
of  the  prophets ;  and,  if  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  also 
called  ^  THE  Word,"  the  application  of  this  term  to  our  Lord  is  natu- 
rally accounted  for.  It  will  then  appear  to  be  a  theological^  not  a 
philosophic  appellation,  and  one  which,  previously  even  to  the  time  of 
the  apostle,  had  been  stamped  with  the  authority  of  inspiration.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testahient,  which  may  account 
for  its  not  being  adopted  as  a  prominent  title  of  Christ  by  the  other 
Vvangelists  and  apostles ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this  infrequency,it 
is  thus  used  by  St.  John  has  a  sufficient  reason,  which  shall  be  presently 
adduced. 

In  Genesis  xr,  1,  we  are  told,  that  <<  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not,  Abram  :  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward."  Here  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  the  speaker — 
••  the  Word  came — saying  :"  a  mere  word  may  be  spoken  or  said ;  but 
a  personal  Word  only  can  say,  "  /  am  thy  shield."  The  pronoun  /re- 
fers to  the  whole  phrase,  **  the  Word  of  Jehovah ;"  and  if  a  personal 
Word  be  not  understood,  no  person  at  all  is  mentioned  by  whom  this 
message  is  conveyed,  and  whom  Abram,  in  reply,  invokes  as  "  Lord 
God."  The  same  construction  is  seen  in  Psalm  xviii,  30,  "  The  Word 
of  the  Lord  is  tried ;  he  is  a  buckler  to  all  that  trust  in  him."  Here  the 
pronouns  refer  to  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  first  clause ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  context  to  lead  us  to  consider  the  Word  mention- 
ed  to  be  a  grammaiicci  word,  a  verbal  communication  of  the  will  of  an- 
other, in  opposition  to  a  personal  Word.  TTiis  passage  is,  indeed,  less 
capable  of  being  explained,  on  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsis,  than  that  in 
Genesis.  In  this  personal  sense,  also,  1  Sam.  iii,  21,  can  only  be  natcu 
ntlly  interpreted.    <«  And  &e  Lord  appeal^  again  in  Shiloh ;  for  th« 
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that  they  did  not  use  it  also  in  a  personal  or  extended  one.  That  t 
second  Jehovah  is  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  medim 
ofcaiminmieaiian  with  men,  cannot  be  denied,  and  Memra  would,  there- 
lore,  be,  according  to  this  explanation  of  its  primary  meaning,  a  most  fit 
term  to  express  hisperioit  and  office.  It  is  also  a  strong  evidence  in  iaroar 
of  the  personal  sense  of  this  term,  that  ^Maimonides  himself,  anxious  as 
he  was  to  obscure  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  that  imply  a  Divine 
plurality,  and  to  conceal  every  evidence  of  the  Jews  having  ever  bdd 
this  doctrine,  had  not  boldness  enough  to  assert,  that  with  the  Cbaldcc 
interpreters,  the  Ward  of  God  was  merely '  synonymous  to  God^  himselfl 
He  knew  that  the  Targums  afforded  such  unquestionable  evidence  of 
the  introduction  of  a  distinct  person  under  this  designation,  that  every 
one  of  his  countrymen,  who  was  in  the  least  acquainted  with  them, 
would  give  him  the  lie.  Therefore  he  finds  himself  reduced  to  the 
miserable  shift  of  pretending  that,  when  the  paraphrasts  speak  o(  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  and  use  this  expression  where  the  name  o(  God 
occurs  in  the  original,  they  mean  to  describe  a  created  angel."  (6) 

«  Upon  the  whole,  then,"  says  Dr.  Laurence,  <<  how  are  we  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  this  singular  phrase  ?  Although  we  consider  it  neither 
as  a  reciprocal,  nor  as  intended  to  designate  the  second  person  in  thetri- 
nity,  who,  becoming  incarnate,  Uved  and  died  for  us,  (of  which,  perhap«» 
the  Targumists  themselves  might  have  had,  at  best,  but  indistinct  or 
even  incorrect  ideas,)  yet  may  we,  most  probably,  regard  it,  in  its  gene- 
ral  use,  as  indicative  of  a  Divine  person.  That  it  properly  means  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  or  his  will  declared  by  a  verbal  communication,  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  literally  so  taken,  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  consult  the  numerous  passages,  where  personal  character- 
istics are  attributed  to  it,  and  to  conceive  that  it  does  not  usually  point  out 
a  real  person.  Whether  the  Targumist  contemplated  this  hypostatical 
word  as  a  true  subsistence  in  the  Divine  nature,  or  as  a  distinct  emana- 
tion of  Deity,  it  may  be  useless  to  inquire,  because  we  are  deficient  in 
data  adequate  to  a  complete  decision  of  the  question."  (Dissertation.) 

Philo  and  the  philosophic  Jews  may,  therefore,  be  well  spared  in  the  in- 
quiry  as  to  the  source  from  whence  St.  John  derives  the  appellative  Logos. 
Whether  the  Logos  of  Philo  be  a  personified  attribute  or  a  person  has 
been  much  disputed,  but  is  of  little  consequence  on  this  point.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  as  the  evidence  predominates  in  favour  of  the 
personality,  of  the  Logos  of  Philo,  in  numerous  passages  of  his  writings, 
this  will  also  show,  that  not  only  the  Jewish  writers,  who  composed  the 
paraphrases,  and  the  common  people  among  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of 
the  Targums  being  read  in  the  synagogues,  but  also  those  learned  men 

(6)  Et  fuit  Verbum  Domini  ad  me,  &c.  Fieri  quoque  potest  meo  judicio  rt 
OnkeloB  per  vocem  Elohim,  Angelum  intellcxcrit,  &c.  (Afor«  Nevoehim  par.  i, 
c.  97,  p.  83.)  '  ^ 
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mnd  Eve  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,"  is  paraphrased, « they  hehrd 
the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  (xod."  «*  The  Lord  thy  God,  he  it 
is  that  goeth  before  thee,"  is  in  the  Targum,  <<  Jehovah  thy  God,  his 
Word  goeth  before  thee."  The  Targumists  read,  for  "  I  am  thy  shield," 
Gen.  XV,  1,  «*  My  Word  is  thy  shield ;"  for  **  Israel  shall  be  saved  in 
the  Lord,"  Isa.  xlv,  17, «« by  the  Word  of  the  Lord ;"  for  "  I  am  with 
thee,"  Jer.  i,  8,  "  My  Word  is  with  thee ;"  and  in  Psafan  ex,  1,  instead 
of  "  the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  they  read,  "  the  Lord  said  unto  his 
Word ;"  and  so  in  a  great  number  of  places. 

The  Socinian  answer  is,  that  this  is  an  idiom  of  the  Chaldee  language, 
and  that  *^  the  word  of  a  person  is  merely  synonymous  to  himself."  It 
must  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  Memra  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
has  not  in  every  case  a  personal  sense,  nor,  indeed,  has  Logos,  or  Word 
by  which  it  may  be  translated ;  but,  as  the  latter  is  capable  of  being  used 
in  a  personal  sense,  so  is  the  former ;  and,  if  passages  can  be  found  in 
the  Targums  where  it  is  evident  that  it  is  used  personally  and  as  distinct 
from  God  the  Father,  and  cannot,  without  absurdity,  be  supposed  to  be 
used  otherwise,  the  objection  is  fully  invalidated.  Tliis  has,  I  think,  been 
very  satisfactorily  proved.  So  in  one  of  the  above  instances,  "  They 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ^od ^walking  in  the  garden." 
Here  walking  is  undoubtedly  the  attribute  of  a  person^  and  not  of  a  mere 
voice ;  and  that  the  person  referred  to  is  not  the  Father,  appears  from 
the  author,  Tzeror  Hammor,  who  makes  this  observation  on  the  place, 
*^  Before  they  sinned,  they  saw  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God  speaking^ 
with  Aim,  that  is,  with  God ;  but  after  their  sin  they  only  heard  the  voice 
walking."  A  trifling  remark  ;  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Jewish 
expositors  considered  the  voice  as  a  distinct  person  from  God. 

The  words  of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xviii,  24,  *<  /  wiU  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord^^  &c,  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Jonathan  :  '<  I  will  pray  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  |iis  Word."  The  paraphrast  could  not 
refer  to  any  message  from  God ;  for  it  was  not  an  answer  by  word,  but 
by  fire,  that  Elijah  expected.  It  has  never  been  pretended,  either  by 
Socinians,  or  by  the  orthodox,  that  God  the  Father  is  said  to  be  sent. 
If  there  be  but  one  Divine  person,  by  whom  is  he  sent  ? 

We  learn  from  Gen.  xvi,  7,  dec,  that  ^ihe  Angel  of  the  Lord  found 
Hagar  by  a  fountain  of  waJter ;"  that  he  said,  ^  I  mU  multiply  thy  seed 
exceedingly,^  and  that  << she  called  the  name  of  Jbhovah  tJuU  spake  to 
her,  Tihou  God  seest  nte."  It  is  evident  that  Hagar  considered  the  person 
47ho  addressed  her  as  Divine.  Philo  asserts  that  it  was  the  Word  who 
appeared  to  her.  Jonathan  gives  the  same  view.  **  She  confessed 
before  the  Lord  Jehovah,  whose  Word  had  spoken  to  her."  With 
this  the  Jerusalem  Targum  agrees :  **  She  confessed  and  prayed  to  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  who  had  appeared  to  her."  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  in  the 
Socinian  sense,  that  God  himself  is  here' meant.     For  the  paraphrasts 
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acknoidedges  that  Philo  <<inade  a  much  more  Jn&fConfial  penoaiiia- 
tion  of  the  Logos  than  any  of  the  proper  Ilatoiiiflte  had  done,**  {Emiff 
Opinions.)  SubtUaUUdf  indeed,  it  is ;  &r»  although,  in  somepaMfei, 
in  the  yigoor  of  his  discursiYe  and  allegorizing  genius,  **  he  enahiiig 
his  Logos  behind  such  a  veil  of  fancy,  that  we  can  scarcely  discern  Ui 
person  in  the  sanctuary,"  yet  in  the  above,  and  many  other  pasngo^ 
**  he  draws  aside  the  veil  and  shows  him  to  us  in  his  full  proportioiii.' 
{WkUaker^s  Origin  ofArianUm*)  For  what  conceivable  attribote  d 
Deity,  or  ideal  thing  whatever,  could  any  writer,  allegoiist  as  he  migfat 
be,  not  insanely  raving,  call  ^  Prince  of  angels,"  ^  Mediator,"  ''Inter- 
cesBor,"  ''  neither  unbegotten  as  God,  nor  begotten  like  mortals^"  <*» 
Ambassador"  sent  firom  God  to  men,  interposing  between  an  oiended 
God  to  restrain  his  anger  and  to  give  *^  peace"  to  the  world  t  Who 
could  speak  of  these  attributes  or  idealities  in  language  anticipatoiy  U 
an  incarnation,  as  '^  a  man  of  God,  inunortal  and  incorruptible^"  ss  ''thi 
man  after  the  image  of  God,"  or  ascribe  to  him  a  name  ''luiflpesialiie 
and  incomprehensible,"  and  affirm  that  he  is  a  <<  fiedbiicator,"  or  Crea- 
tor, and  *^  Divine,  who  will  lie  up  close  to  the  Father,"  exactly  where 
St.  John  places  him  <<  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Father."  For,  howef«r 
mysteriously  Philo  speaks  in  other  passages,  he  sajrs  nothing  to  contim- 
dict  these,  and  they  must  be  taken  as  they  are.  They  express  a  real 
personality,  and  they  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  could  not  be  bor- 
rowed firom  Plato.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether 
that  philosopher  ascribed  a  real  personality  to  his  Logos  or  not  If  he 
gives  him  a  real  and  Divine  personality,  then  the  inference  will  be,  that 
he  derived  his  notion  from  the  Jews,  or  from  ancient  patriarchal  traditioo ; 
and  it  would  be  most  natural  for  Philo,  finding  a  personal  and  Divine 
Logos  in  Plato,  to  enlarge  the  scanty  conceptions  of  the  philosopher  from 
the  theology  of  his  own  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  the 
Logos  of  Plato  to  be  a  mere  personification,  either  Philo  must  have  im- 
proved it  into  a  real  person,  consistent  with  his  own  religion ;  or,  some- 
times philosophizing  on  a  mere  personified  Logos,  and  sometimes  intro- 
ducing the  personal  Logos  of  his  own  nation  and  native  schools,  we  have 
the  key  to  all  those  passages  which  would  appear  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  if  interpreted  only  of  one  and  the  same  subject,  and  if  he  were  re- 
garded as  speaking  exclusively  either  of  a  personified  or  a  real  Logos. 
^  From  all  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  con- 
clusion, that  the  leading  acceptation  of  the  Menuu  or  Logos  among 
the  Jews  of  this  middle  age  was  to  designate  an  intermediate  agent; 
that,  in  the  sense  of  a  Mediator,  between  God  and  man,  it  became  a 
recognized  appellation  of  the  Messiah;  that  theperjOfioZ  doctrine  of  the 
WoRU  was  the  one  generally  received,  and  that  the  conceptual  notioa 
which  Philo  interweaves  with  the  other  was  purely  his  own  invention,  the 
result  of  his  theological  philosophy."  (J>r.  SmiA^s  Permm  of  Ckrid.) 
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As  the  doctrine  of  a  permmtd  Logos  was  not  deriyed  by  Phik>  from 
natonism,  so  his  own  writings,  as  decidedly  as  the  reason  of  the  case 
itself,  will  show,  that  the  source  from  which  he  did  derive  it  was  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  or,  in  other  words,  the  esta- 
Uished  theology  of  his  nation.  Philo  had  not  suffered  the  doctrine  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures^of  a  Jehovah  acting  in  the  name  and  under  the 
commission  of  another  Jehovah  as  well  as  his  own,  to  go  unnoticed 
The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  a  personal  Word,  the 
Dahar  Jehovah^  occurs,  had  not  been  overlooked,  nor  the  more  frequent 
use  of  an  equivalent  phrase  in  the  Memra  of  the  paraphrasts.  ^  There 
18  a  time,"  he  observes,  ^  when  he  (the  holy  Logos)  inquires  of  some^ 
as  of  Adam^  Where  art  thou?"  exactly  corresponding. with  the  oldest 
Targumists,  <*  Ths  Word  of  the  Lord  called  to  Adam."  Again,  with 
reference  to  Abraham  and  Lot, — '<  of  whom  (the  Logos)  it  is  said  the 
sun  came  out  upon  the  earth,  and  Lot  entered  into  Sijor,  and  the  Lord 
rained  brimstone  and  fire  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  For  the  Logos 
of  God,  when  he  comes  out  to  our  earthly  system,  assists  and  helps 
those  who  are  related  to  virtue,"  &c.  So  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
the  appearances  of  God  to  Aluram  are  said  to  be  appearances  of  the 
Wordy  and  twice  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  <<  the  Word  of  the 
Lord"  is  said  to  come  to  Abraham.  The  Being  who  appeared  to  Hagar, 
of  whom  she  said,  <<  Thou  God  seest  me,"  Philo  also  calls  the  Logos. 
The  Jehovah  who  stood  above  the  ladder  of  Jacob  and  said,  ^  I  am  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,"  has  the  same  appdlation,  and  he 
who  spake  to  Moses  from  the  bush.  It  is  thus  that  PhUo  accords  with 
the  most  ancient  of  the  interpreters  of  his  nation  in  giving  the  title 
Memra,  Logos,  or  Word,  to  the  ostensible  Deity  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, in  which,  too,  they  were  authorized  by  the  use  of  the  same  term, 
in  the  same  application,  by  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  Why,  then, 
resort  to  Plato,  when  the  source  of  the  Logos  of  Philo  is  so  plainly  in- 
dicated  7  and  why  suppose  St.  John  to  have  borrowed  from  Philo,  when 
the  Logos  was  an  established  form  of  theological  speech,  and  when  the 
sources  from  which  Philo  derived  it,  the  Scriptures  and  the  para- 
phrases, were  as  accessible  to  the  apostle  as  to  the  philosophical  Jew 
of  Alexandria  ? 

As  Philo  mingled  Platonic  speculations  with  his  discourses  on  the  real 
Logos  of  his  national  faith,  without,  however,  giving  up  personality  and 
Divinity  ;  so  the  Jews  of  his  own  age  mingled  various  crude  and  dark- 
ening comments  with  the  same  ancient  faith  drawn  fix)m  the  Scriptures, 
and  transmitted  with  the  purer  parts  of  their  tradition.  The  paraphrases 
and  writings  of  Philo  remain,  however,  a  striking  monument  of  the  ex- 
istence of  opinions  as  to  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  the 
Divine  character  of  a  Mediator  and  interposing  agent  between  God  and 
man,  as  indicated  in  their  Scriptures,  and  preserved  by  tb^r  theok>giaB«» 
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C^brated  as  this  tide  of  the  Logos  was  in  the  Jewish  theology,  it  if 
Doty  however,  the  appellation  by  which  the  Spirit  of  in^iration  bai 
chosen  that  our  Saviour  should  be  principally  designated.  It  ocean 
but  a  very  few  times,  and  principally  and  emphatically  in  the  introductki 
to  St.  John's  Gospel.  A  cogent  reason  can  be  given  why  this  apofde 
adopts  it,  and  we  are  not  without  a  probable  reason  nvhy,  in  the  Nev 
Testament,  the  title  Soir  of  God  should  have  been  preferred,  which  u, 
likewise,  a  frequent  title  of  the  Logos  in  the  writings  also  of  Philo. 

^  Originating  from  the  spiritual  principle  of  connection,  between  tk 
first  and  the  second  Being  in  the  Grodhead ;  marking  this,  by  a  jptrital 
idea  of  connection ;  and  considering  it  to  be  as  close  and  as  necessuy 
as  the  Word  v^  to  the  energetic  mind  of  God,  which  cannot  bury  id 
intellectual  energies  in  silence,  but  must  put  them  forth  in  speech ;  it 
is  too  spiritual  in  itself  to  be  addressed  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude. 
If  with  so  full  a  reference  to  our  bodily  ideas,  and  so  positive  hfiiaikm 
of  the  second  Being  to  the  first,  we  have  seen  the  grossnev  of  Arisn 
criticism,  endeavouring  to  resolve  the  doctrine  into  the  mere  dost  of  a 
figure  ;  how  much  more  ready  would  it  have  been  to  do  so,  if  we  had 
only  such  a  spiritual  deuomination  as  this  for  the  second  ?  This  would 
certainly  have  been  considered  by  it  as  too  unsubstantial  for  diatiiict 
personality,  and  therefore  too  evanescent  for  equal  Divinity/'  (IFAito- 
ker's  Origin  of  Arianism.) 

Of  the  reason  of  its  occasional  use  by  St.  John,  a  satisfactory  account 
may  also  be  given.  The  following  is  a  clear  abridgment  of  the  ampler 
discussions  on  this  subject  which  have  employed  many  learned  writers. 

"  Not  long  after  the  writings  of  Philo  were  published,  there  aroee  the 
Gnostics,  a  sect,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  sects,  who  having  learnt  in  the 
same  Alexandrian  school  to  blend  the  principles  of  oriental  philosophy 
with  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  a  system  most  repugnant  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christian  faith.  It  is  this  system  which  Paul  so  oflen  attacks 
under  the  name  of'  false  philosophy,  strife  of  words,  endless  genealogies^ 
science,  falsely  so  called.'  The  foundation  of  the  Gnostic  system  was 
the  intrinsic  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter.  Upon  this  principle 
they  made  a  total  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
world.  Accounting  it  impossible  to  educe  out  of  matter  any  thing 
which  was  good,  they  held  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  presided  o^er 
the  innumerable  spirits  that  were  emanations  from  himself,  did  not  make 
this  earth,  but  that  a  spirit  of  an  inferior  nature,  very  far  removed  in 
character  as  well  as  in  rank  from  the  Supreme  Being,  formed  matter 
into  that  order  which  constitutes  the  world,  and  gave  life  to  the  different 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  earth.  They  held  that  this  inferior  spirit  was 
the  ruler  of  the  creatures  whom  he  had  made,  and  they  considered  men, 
whose  souls  he  imprisoned  in  earthly  tabernacles,  as  experiencing  under 
his  dominion  the  misery  which  necessarily  arose  from  their  connectMHi 
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with  matter,  and  as  estranged  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
Most  of  the  later  sects  of  the  Gnostics  rejected  every  part  of  the  Jewish 
law,  because  the  books  of  Moses  gave  a  view  of  the  creation  inconsistent 
with  their  system.  But  some  of  the  earlier  sects,  consisting  of  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  incorporated  a  respect  for  the  law  with  the  principles  of 
their  system.  They  considered  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  aa 
granted  by  the  Demiurgus,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  world,  who  was 
incapable  from  his  want  of  power,  of  delivering  those  who  received  it 
from  the  thraldom  of  matter :  and  they  looked  for  a  more  glorious  mes- 
senger, whom  the  compassion  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  to  send  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipating  the  human  race.  Those  Gnostics  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  regarded  the  Christ  as  this  Messenger,  an  exalted 
Moiky  who,  being  in  some  manner  united  to  the  man  Jesus,  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurgus,  and  restored  the  souls  of  men  to 
communion  with  God.  It  was  natural  for  the  Christian  Gnostics  who 
had  received  a  Jewish  education  to  follow  the  steps  of  Philo,  and  the 
general  sense  of  their  countrymen,  in  giving  the  name  Logos  to  the 
Demiurgus.  And  as  Christos  was  understood  from  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  to  be  the  Greek  word  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  name 
Messiah,  there  came  to  be,  in  their»system,  a  direct  opposition  between 
Christos  and  Logos.  The  Logos  was  the  maker  of  the  world :  ChristoB 
was  the  JEk>n  sent  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of  the  Logos. 

*^  One  of  the  first  teachers  of  this  system  was  Cerinthus.  We  have 
not  any  particular  account  of  all  the  branches  of  his  system ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  ascribe  to  him  some  of  those  tenets  by  which  later 
sects  of  Gnostics  were  discriminated.  But  we  have  authority  for  saying 
that  the  general  principle  of  the  Gnostic  scheme  was  openly  taught  by 
Cerinthus  before  the  puUication  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  authority 
is  that  of  Irenaeus,  a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  who  in  his 
youth  had  heard  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  who 
retained  the  discourses  of  Polycarp  in  his  memory  till  his  death.  There 
are  yet  extant  of  the  works  of  Irenseus,  five  books  which  he  wrote  against 
heresies,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  monuments  of  theo- 
logical erudition.  In  one  place  of  that  work  he  says,  that  Cerinthus 
taught  in  Asia  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme  God,  but 
by  a  certain  power  very  separate  and  far  removed  from  the  Sovereign 
of  the  universe,  and  ignorant  of  his  nature.  (Iren.  contra  Haer.  lib.  iii, 
cap.  xi,  1.)  In  another  place  he  says,  that  John  the  apostle  wished,  by 
bis  Gospel,  to  extirpate  the  error  which  had  been  spread  among  men  by 
Cerinthus ;  {Iren*  contra  Haer.  lib.  i,  xxvi,  1 ;)  and  Jerome,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  says  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  the  desire  of  the 
bishops  of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  and  chiefly  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionit^  then  springing  up,  who  said,  that  Christ 
did  not  exist  before  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  {Mrom.  De  TU.  lUuaL  ci^p*  ix.) 
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«*  From  the  laying  these  accounts  together,  it  appears  to  hate  ben 
the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  John,  who  lived  to  a  gieit 
age,  and  who  resided  at  Ephesus,  in  proconsular  Asia,  was  moped  by 
the  growth  of  the  Gnostic  heresies,  and  by  the  solicitations  of  tiie  Ch» 
tian  teachers,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth  in  writing,  and  partici. 
faurly  to  recollect  those  discourses  and  actions  of  car  Lord,  which  nHglt 
furnish  the  clearest  refutation  of  the  persons  who  denied  his  pre-exut* 
ence.  This  tradition  is  a  key  to  a  great  part  of  his  Goep^.  Matthev, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  had  given  a  detail  of  those  actions  of  Jesus  which  are 
the  evidences  of  his  Divine  mission ;  of  those  events  in  his  life  upon 
earth  which  are  most  interesting  to  the  human  race ;  and  of  then 
moral  discourses  in  which  the  wisdom,  the  grace,  and  the  sanctity  ef 
ihe  Teacher,  shine  with  united  lustre*  Their  whole  narration  impfiei 
that  Jesus  was  more  than  man.  But  as  it  is  distinguidied  by  a  beaoti. 
ihl  simplicity,  which  adds  very  much  to  their  credit  as  bistoriane^  they 
have  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incidental  expresnons^  fyrmaBj 
stated  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man,  bat  have  left  the 
Christian  world  to  draw  it  for  themselves  frtmi  the  facts  narrated,  or  to 
receive  it  by  the  teaching  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  John,  who 
was  preserved  by  God  to  see  this  conclusion,  which  bad  been  drawn  hy 
the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  had  been  established  in  the  episdei^ 
denied  by  different  heretics,  brings  forward,  in  the  form  of  a  history  ef 
Jesus,  a  view  of  his  exalted  character,  and  draws  our  attrition  partico. 
krly  to  the  truth  of  that  which  had  been  denied.  When  you  come  to 
analyze  the  Gospel  of  John,  you  will  find  that  the  first  eighteen  Terses 
contain  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  apostle,  in  order  to  meet  the  errors 
of  Cerinthus ;  that  these  positions,  which  are  merely  affirmed  in  the 
introduction,  are  proved  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  words  and  the  actions  of  our  Lord ;  and 
that  af^er  the  proof  is  concluded  by  the  declaration  of  Thomas,  who, 
upon  being  convinced  that  Jesus  had  risen,  said  to  him,  *  Mj  Lord,  and 
my  God,'  John  sums  up  the  amount  of  his  Gbspel  in  these  few  words : 
*  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Bon  of  God,'  t .  e,  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  not  distinct  persons,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostle  does  not  condescend 
to  mention  the  name  of  Cerinthus,  because  that  would  have  presenred, 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  the  menK>ry  of  a  name  which  mi^ht  otherwise 
be  forgotten.  But  although  there  is  dignity  and  propriety  in  omittii^ 
the  mention  of  his  name,  it  was  necessary,  in  laying  down  the  positionf 
that  were  to  meet  his  errors,  to  adopt  some  of  his  words,  because  the 
Christians  of  those  days  would  not  so  readily  have  applied  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostle  to  the  refutation  of  those  heresies  which  Cerinthus  wis 
spreading  among  them,  if  they  had  not  found  in  the  exposition  of  that 
some  of  the  terms  in  iddeh  the  heresy  was  d^vered :  and  as 
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the  chief  of  these  terms,  Logos,  which  Cerinthus  applied  to  an  inferior 
spirit,  was  equivalent  to  a  phrtse  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  *  (he 
Word  of  Jehovah,'  and  was  probably  borrowed  from  thence,  John  by 
his  use  of  Logos,  rescues  it  from  the  degraded  use  of  Cerinthus,  and 
restores  it  to  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  a  Jewish  phrase." 
(HUVs  Lectures.) 

The  Logos  was  no  fanciful  term,  merely  invented  by  St.  John,  pro  re 
nata,  or  even  suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  suitable  title  for  a  pro- 
phet, by  whom  God  chose  to  reveal  himself  or  his  Word.  It  was  a 
term  diversely  understood  in  the  world  before  St.  John  began  his  Gos- 
pel.  Is  it  possible,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  used  the  term  without 
some  express  allusion  to  these  prevailing  opinions?  Had  he  contradicted 
them  all,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  plain  proof  that  they  were  all 
equally  fabulous  and  fanciful ;  but  by  adopting  the  termy  he  certainly 
meant  to  show  that  the  error  did  not  consist  in  believing  that  there  was 
a  Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  but  in  thinking  amiss  of  it.  We  might, 
indeed,  have  wondered  much  had  he  decidedly  adopts  the  Platonic  or 
Gnostic  notions,  in  preference  to  the  Jewish  ;  but  that  he  should  har- 
monize with  the  latter  is  by  no  means  surprising ;  first,  because  he  was 
%  Jew  himself;  and  secondly,  because  Christianity  was  plainly  to  be 
ishown  to  be  connected  with,  and,  as  it  were,  regularly  to  have  sprung 
out  of  Judaism.  It  is  certainly,  then,  in  the  highest  degree  consistent 
with  all  we  could  reasonably  expect,  to  find  St.  John  and  others  of  the 
sacred  writers  expressing  themselves  in  terms  not  only  familiar  to  the 
Jews  under  the  old  covenant,  but  which  might  tend,  by  a  perfect  reve- 
lation  of  the  truth,  to  give  instruction  to  all  parties ;  correcting  the  errors 
of  the  PlaJtomc  and  oriental  systems,  and  confirming,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Jews.  {See  Nare^s  Remarks 
on  the  Sodnian  Versiom.) 

While  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  this  term  by  St.  John  are  obvious, 
the  argument  from  it  is  irresistible ;  for,  first,  the  Logos  of  the  evangelist 
is  a  FBBSON,  not  an  attribute^  as  many  Socinians  have  said,  who  have, 
therefore,  sometimes  chosen  to  render  it  **  wisdom."  For  if  an  attribute, 
it  were  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  for 
God  could  never  be  without  his  attributes.  The  apostle  also  declares, 
that  the  Logos  was  the  Light ;  but  that  John  Baptist  was  not  the  Light, 
Here  is  a  kind  of  parallel  supposed,  and  it  presumes,  also,  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  same  character  might  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  both. 

^  Between  person  and  person  this  may  undoubtedly  be  the  case ;  but 
what  species  of  parallel  can  exist  between  man  and  an  attribute?  Nor 
will  the  difficulty  be  obviated  by  suggesting,  that  wisdom  here  means 
not  the  attribute  itself^  but  him  whom  that  attribute  inspired,  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  because  the  name  of  our  Saviour  has  not  yet  been  men- 
iioned ;  because  that  rule  of  interpretation  must  be  inadmissible,  which 
•t  one  time  would  explain  tiie  tenn  Logos  hf  an  attrihiite»  at  anoHier  by 
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a  maiif  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  hypothesis ;  and  because,  if  it 
be,  in  this  instance,  conceived  to  indicate  our  Saviour,  it  must  f<Jbw, 
that  our  Saviour  created  the  world,  (which  the  Unitarians  w^ill  by  bo 
means  admit,)  for  the  Logos,  who  was  that  which  John  the  B^tist  vm 
not,  the  true  Light,  is  expressly  declared  to  have  made  the  world." 
{Jjourence's  Dissertation  on  the  Logos.) 

Again  :  the'Logos  was  made  flesh,  that  is,  became  man  ;  but  in  what 
possible  sense  could  an  attribute  become  man  ?  The  Logos  is  ^  the  onlj 
begotten  of  the  Father ;"  but  it  would  be  uncouth  to  say  of  any  attribute, 
that  it  is  begotten  ;  and,  if  that  were  passed  over  it  would  follow,  from 
this  notion,  either  that  God  has  only  one  attribute,  or  that  wisdom  is  doI 
his  only-begotten  attribute.  Farther,  St.  John  uses  terms  decisively 
personaly  as  that  he  is  God,  not  Dimne  as  an  attribute,  but  Godpermm* 
ally ;  not  that  he  was  in  God,  which  would  property  have  been  said  of 
an  attribute,  but  with  God,  which  he  could  only  say  of  a  person :  thai 
<*  all  things  were  nuide  by  him ;"  that  he  was  ^  in  the  i¥(»'ld ;''  that  ''ke 
came  to  his  own ;"  that  he  was  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;"  and  that 
"  he  hath  declared  the  Father."  The  absurdity  of  representing  the 
Logos  of  St.  John  as  an  attributive  seems,  at  length,  to  have  been  per- 
ceived by  the  Socinians  themselves,  and  their  New  Version  accordingly 
regards  it  as  a  personal  term. 

If  the  Logos  is  a  person,  then  is  he  Divine ;  for,  first  eternity  is  as- 
cribed  to  him, "  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word."     The  Unitarian  com- 
ment  is,  ^  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  or  the  commenceineDt  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation ;"  which  makes  St.  John  use  another  triHing 
truism,  and  solemnly  tell  his  readers,  that  our  Saviour,  when  he  began 
his  ministry,  was  in  existence  ! — "  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  th« 
Word  toas  /"     It  is  true  that  apxn,  the  beginning,  is  used  for  the  begin, 
ning  of  Christ's  ministrj^  when  he  says  that  the  apostles  had  been  "with 
him  from  the  beginning ;"  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  beginning  of  any 
thing  whatever.     It  is  a  term  which  must  be  detennined  in  its  meaning 
by  the  context ;  (7)  and  the  question,  therefore,  is  how  the  connection 
here  determines  it.     Almost  immeidiately  it  is  added,  <<  all  things  were 
made  by  him ;"  which,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  has  been  proved  to  mean 
the  creation  of  universal  nature.     He,  then,  who  made  all  things  was 
prior  to  all  created  things ;  he  was  when  they  began  to  be,  and  before 
they  began  to  be ;  and,  if  he  existed  before  all  created  things,  he  wiS 
not  himself  created,  and  was,  therefore,  eternal.  (8)     Secondly,  he  is 

(7)  <'  Quotiescunque  fit  prtnctptt  mentio,  significationem  illius  ad  id  de  quo  ao- 
commodare  necesse  est."    (Beza.) 

(8)  "  Valdo  errant,  qui  ev  aftyn  interpretantur  de  initio  Evangelio ;  huic  enfan 
■ententisB  consilinm  Joannis,  ct  sequens  oratio  aperto  repugnat.  Si  rero  •  X«y9c 
fuit  jam  turn,  quum  mundos  esse  caspit,  sequiter  eumfaisse  ante  mandum  ooodi 
turn ;  sequitur  etiam  eum  non  esse  unam  9X  ceteris  creatis  rebus,  que  com  mmAi 

oapenmt,  sed  alia  tLitou^QoadilOoQfiv**  (JBtasefmkXUt:^ 
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expressly  called  CM^  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Father ;  and  thirdly,  ha 
is  as  explicitly  said  to  he  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  two  last  par- 
ticulars have  already  been  largely  estahlished,  and  nothing  need  be 
added,  except,  as  another  proof  that  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  fisurly 
explained  by  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction  of  Divine  persons  in  the  God* 
head,  the  declaration  of  St.  John  may  be  adduced,  that  ^  the  Word 
was  xDiih  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  What  h3rpothesis  but  this 
goes  a  single  step  to  explain  this  wonderful  language?  Arianism, 
which  allows  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  with  God,  accords  with  the 
first  clause,  but  contradicts  the  second.  Sabellianism,  which  reduces 
the perjonoZ  to  an  ^icioZ  and  therefore  ^itemporaij  distinction,  accOTds 
with  the  second  clause,  but  contradicts  the  first ;  for  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  was  not  with  God  in  the  beginning,  that  is,  in  eter- 
nity. Socinianism  contradicts  both  clauses ;  for  on  that  scheme  Christ 
was  neither  wUh  Grod  ^  in  the  beginning,"  nor  was  he  Grod.  ^  The 
^th  of  God's  elect"  agrees  with  both  clauses,  and  by  both  it  is  esta- 
blished, ^  The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
Chbist  possbssbd  of  Dimni  Attbibutss- 

Havino  considered  the  import  of  some  of  the  titles  applied  to  our 
Lord  in  the  Scriptures,  and  proved  that  they  imply  Divinity,  we  may 
next  consider  the  ottributeM  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.  If,  to  names  and  lofty  titles  which  imply  Divinity,  we  find  added 
attributes  never  given  to  creatures,  and  from  which  all  creatures  are  ex- 
cluded, the  Deity  of  Christ  is  established  beyond  reasonable  controversy. 
No  argument  can  be  more  conclusive  than  this.  Of  the  essence  of 
Deity  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  Spirit.  He  is  made  known  by 
his  attributes ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  we  learn,  that  there  b  an  eiten* 
iial  distinction  between  him  and  his  creatures,  because  he  has  attributes 
which  they  have  not,  and  those  which  they  have  in  common  with  him, 
he  possesses  in  a  degree  absolutely  perfect.  From  this  it  follows,  that 
HIS  is  a  peculiar  nature,  a  nature  mi  generis^  to  which  no  creature  does 
or  can  possibly  approximate.  Should,  then,  these  same  attributes  be 
found  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  explicitly  and  literally  as  to  the  Father,  it 
follows  of  necessity,  that,  the  attributes  being  the  same,  the  essence  is 
the  same,  and  that  essence  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  George,  or  **  Grod- 
head."  It  would,  indeed,  follow,  that  if  but  one  of  the  peeuUar  attri- 
butes of  Deity  were  ascribed  to  Christ,  he  must  possess  the  whole,  since 
they  cannot  exist  separately ;  and  whoever  is  possessed  of  one  most  be 
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concluded  to  be  in  poaseMion  of  aU.  (9)  But  it  i«  not  <me  attribute 
only,  bat  all  the  attiibntes  of  Deity  which  aie  ascribed  to  him;  aai 
not  only  those  which  are  inordlf  and  which  are,  dierefore,  capable  of 
being  communicatedy  (though  thoae,  as  they  are  attributed  to  Cbnit 
in  infinite  degree  and  in  abac^te  perfection,  would  be  aofficient  for  tlN 
argument,)  but  those  which  afe,  on  aU  sides,  allowed  to  be  meomam^ 
mcabUf  and  peculiar  to  the  Godhead. 

Etbekitt  is  ascribed  to  him.  ^  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us't 
son  is  given :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  hii 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsdlor,  the  Mighty  God,  tiie  JEber- 
kmtmg  FaOier^  the  Prince  of  Peace."  *'  Everlastiiig  Father^  is  Taii- 
oudy  rendered  by  the  principal  orthodox  critics ;  but  every  rendering  ii 
in  consistency  with  the  appUcation  of  a  positive  eternity  to  the  Messnl^ 
of  whidi  this  is  allowed  to  be  a  prediction.  Bishop  Lowth  says,  ''tlN 
Father  of  the  everiasting  age."  Bishop  Stock,  ^^e  Father  of  Eter- 
nity ;"  u  e.  the  owner  of  it.  Dathe  and  Rosemnuller,  '^JEtenum.* 
The  former  considers  it  an  oriental  idiom,  by  which  names  of  affinity, 
as  father^  mother ^  dec,  are  used  to  denote  the  author,  or  eminent  pos- 
sessor of  a  quality  or  object.  Rev.  i,  17, 18,  **  I  am  thb  Fntsr  and 
TH£  Last,  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead ;"  so  also  ch.  ii,  8 ;  and  ii 
both  passages  the  context  shows,  indisputably,  that  it  is  our  Lord  himself 
who  speaks,  and  applies  these  titles  to  himself.  In  chap,  xxii,  13,  also^ 
Christ  is  the  speaker,  and  declares  himself  to  be  **AimA  and  Qxxoi, 
the  Beoinnino  and  the  End,  the  Fibst  and  the  Last."  Now,  by  these 
very  titles  is  the  eternity  of  God  declared,  Isaiah  xlv,  6,  and  linu  10, 
^  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last :  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God." 
^  Before  me  was  there  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me." 
But  they  are,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  assumed  by  Christ  as  explicitly 
and  absolutely ;  and  they  clearly  affirm,  that  the  Being  to  whom  they 
are  applied  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end.  In  Rev.  i,  8,  after 
the  declaration,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing,  saith  the  Lord,"  it  is  added,  ^  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which 
is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  Some  have  referred  these  words  to  the 
Father  ;  but  certainly  without  reason,  as  the  very  scope  of  the  passage 
shows.  It  is  Christ  who  speaks  in  the  first  person,  throughout  the 
chapter,  when  the  sublime  titles  of  the  former  part  of  the  verse  are  used, 
and  indeed,  throughout  the  book ;  and  to  interpret  this  particular  clause 
of  the  Father  would  introduce  a  most  abrupt  change  of  persons,  which, 
but  for  a  false  theory,  would  never  have  been  imagined.  The  words, 
indeed,  do  but  express  the  import  of  the  name  Jehovah,  so  often  given 
:to  Christ ;  and  as,  when  the  Father  is  spoken  o/*,  in  verse  4,  the  same 
declaration  is  made  concerning  him  which,  in  verse  8,  our  Lord  makes 

(9)  **  Attributa  Divina  arctissimo  oopulaii  vinculo,  sic,  ut  nullom  sBpeitthi 
•MBoipi  foaat,  adeoqne  <iiii  imo  poDst,  omnibiis  ometnr.*  {Dmed€rUi$L,) 
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i  of  himself,  it  follows,  that  if  the  terms  **  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
I  come,"  are  descriptive  of  the  eternity  of  the  Father,  they  are  also  de- 
scriptive of  eternity  as  an  attribute  also  of  the  Son.    We  have  a  similar 
declaration  in  Heb.  xiii,  8,  '<  Jesus  Christ,  thb  sajub  tbstssdat,  to- 
day, and  FOR  EVEB,"  where  eternity,  and  its  necessary  concomitant, 
immutability,  are  both  ascribed  to  him.    That  the  phrase,  *'  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,"  is  equivalent  to  eternity  needs  no  proof;  and  that 
the  words  are  not  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the  Socinians  con- 
tend, appears  from  the  context,  which  scarcely  makes  any  sense  upon 
this  hypothesis,  {See  Macknighlj)  since  a  doctrine  once  delivered  must 
remain  what  it  was  at  first.    This  interpretation,  also,  gives  a  figurative 
cense  to  words  which  have  all  the  character  of  a  strictly  literal  declara- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense,  and  that  Christ 
is  spoken  of  personaUyf  that  6  avn^  is  the  phrase  by  which  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  Son  is  expressed  in  chapter  i,  verse  12 :  ^  BtU  thou  art  6 
avToc,  the  sameJ'^    Peirce,  in  his  Paraphrase,  has  well  expressed  the  con- 
nection :  ^  Considering  the  conclusion  of  their  life  and  behaviour,  imi- 
tate their  faith  ;  for  the  object  of  their  faith,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  same 
now  as  he  was  then,  and  will  be  the  same  for  ever."    A  Being  essen- 
tially unchangeaUe,  and  therefore  eternal,  is  the  only  proper  object  of 
an  absolute  <</ai<A."    A  similar  and  most  solemn  ascription  of  eternity 
^nd  immutability  occurs  Heb.  i,  10-12,  ^  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth :  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of 
thine  hands.    They  shall  perish ;  but  thou  remainest :  and  they  all  shaD 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  thb  baxb,  and  thy  years 
SHALL  NOT  FAIL."     Theso  words  are  quoted  from  Psa.  cii,  which  aB 
acknowledge  to  be  a  lofty  description  of  the  eternity  of  God.    They  are 
here  applied  to  Christ,  and  of  him  they  ajffirm,  that  he  was  before  the 
material  universe — that  it  was  created  by  him — that  he  has  absolute 
power  over  it — that  he  shall  destroy  it — that  he  shall  do  this  with  infi- 
nite ease,  as  one  who  fokls  up  a  vesture ;  and  that,  amid  the  decays  and 
changes  of  material  things,  he  remains  thei  muM.     The  immutability 
here  ascribed  to  Christ  is  not,  however,  that  of  a  created  spirit,  which 
will  remain  when  the  material  universe  is  destroyed ;  for  then  there 
would  bo  nothing  jproper  to  Christ  in  the  text,  nothing  but  in  which  an- 
gels and  men  participate  with  him,  and  the  words  would  be  deprived  of 
all  meaning.     His  immutability  and  duration  are  peculiar,  and  a  con- 
trast is  implied  between  his  existence  and  that  of  all  created  things. 
They  are  dependent^  he  is  independent ;  and  his  necessary^  and  there- 
fore etemdlf  existence  must  follow.    The  phrase  "  etbrnax  life,"  when 
used,  as  it  is  frequently,  in  St.  John's  Epistles,  is  also  a  dear  designa- 
tion of  the  eternity  of  our  Saviour.    "  For  f  he  ufe  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  i^itBess^  and  diow  vsto  you  that  XTBRiiAft 
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LIFB9  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us."  bik 
first  clause,  Christ  is  called  the  Life ;  he  is  then  said  to  be  **etendf 
and,  that  no  mistake  should  arise,  as  though  the  apostle  merely  meut 
to  declare  that  he  would  continue  for  ever,  he  shows,  that  he  asciilis 
eternity  to  him  in  his  pre-existent  state, — **  that  eternal  life"  which  ws 
WITH  THE  Fathbh  ;  and  with  him  before  he  was  ^  manifested  to  mou 
And  eternal  pre-existence  could  not  be  more  unequivocally  marked. 

To  these  essential  attributes  of  Deity,  to  be  without  beginning  vd 
without  change,  is  added  that  of  being  extended  through  all  space.— He 
is  not  only  eternal,  but  oxnifrbsent.  Thus  he  declares  himseif  to  be 
at  the  same  time  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  which  is  assuredly  a  pro- 
perty of  Deity  alone.  ^  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  hearen,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  n  in  hea- 
ven." The  genuineness  of  the  last  clause  has  been  attacked  by  a  fet 
critics ;  but  has  been  fully  established  by  Dr.  Magee.  {Magee  om  tk 
AtonemenL)  This  passage  has  been  defended  from  the  Socioiao  inter, 
pretation  already,  and  contains  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  ubiquitj. 

For  ^  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  theu 
▲K  I  IN  THE  xiDST  OF  THEK."  How  futilc  is  the  Socinian  comment  in 
the  New  Version !  *  This  promise  is  to  be  ^  limited  to  the  apostolic  age." 
But  were  that  granted,  what  would  the  concession  avail  ?  In  the  apos* 
tolic  age,  the  disciples  met  in  the  name  of  their  Lord  many  times  in 
the  week,  and  in  innumerable  parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  tune^  ia 
Judea,  Asia  Minor,  Europe,  &c.  He,  therefore,  who  could  be  <*in  the 
midst  of  them,"  whenever  and  wherever  they  assembled,  must  be  omm« 
present.  But  they  add,  ^  by  a  epirituud  presence,  a  faculty  of  knowing 
things  in  places  where  he  was  not  present ;"  "  a  gift,'*  they  say,** given 
to  the  apostles  occasionally,"  and  refer  to  1  Cor.  v,  3.  No  such  gift 
is,  however,  clcdmed  by  the  apostle  in  that  passage,  who  knew  the  afiair 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  not  by  any  such  faculty  or  revelation,  but  bf 
**  report,"  verse  1.  Nor  does  he  say,  that  he  was  present  with  them, 
but  judged  **  as  though  he  were  present."  If,  indeed,  any  such  gifl  were 
occasionally  given  to  the  apostles,  it  would  be,  not  a  *<  spiritual  pre- 
sence," as  the  New  Version  has  it ;  but  a  figurative  pressdce.  No 
such  figurative  meaning  is  however  hinted  at  in  the  text  before  us,  which 
is  as  literal  a  declaration  of  Christ's  presence  every  where  with  his  wor- 
shippers as  that  similar  promise  made  by  Jehovah  to  the  Israelites :  <*  In 
all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  to  thee,  and  I  will  UesB 
thee."  At  the  very  moment,  too,  of  his  ascension,  that  is,  just  when, 
as  to  his  bodily  presence,  he  was  leaving  his  disciples,  he  promises  still 
to  be  with  them,  and  caUs  their  attention  to  this  promise  by  an  emphatic 
particle,  **  And  lo  I  am  wtfh  tov  always,  even  unto  Uie  end  of  the 
world,"  Matt,  xxviii,  20.  The  Socinians  render  ^  to  the  end  of  tlie 
age»"  that  is,  **  the  Jewidi  dispensation,  till  the  destruction  of  Jensi- 
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lem."  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  is,  that  the  words  may  be 
80  translated,  if  no  regard  is  paid  to  their  import.  But  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  several  passages,  ^  the  end  of  the  world,"  n  awreXeia  t8  aiuvoc, 
must  be  understood  in  its  popular  sense.  That  this  is  its  sense  here, 
appears,  first,  from  the  clause  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,"  naaac  roi 
filtepacj  ^at  aU  times ;"  secondly,  because  spiritual  presence  stands,  by 
an  evidently  implied  antithesis,  opposed  to  bodily  absence ;  thirdly, 
because  that  presence  of  Christ  was  as  necessary  to  his  disciples  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  till  that  period.  But  even  were  the 
promise  to  be  so  restricted,  it  would  still  be  in  proof  of  the  omnipre- 
sence of  our  Lord,  for,  if  he  were  present  with  all  his  disciples  in  all 
places,  ^<  always,"  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  could  only  be  by 
virtue  of  a  property  which  would  render  him  present  to  his  disciples 
in  all  ages.  The  Socinian  Version  intimates,  that  the  presence  meant 
is  the  gifl  of  miraculous  powers.  Let  even  that  be  allowed,  though  it 
is  a  very  partial  view  of  the  promise  ;  then,  if  till  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  apostles  were  ^  always,"  '<  at  all  times,"  able  to  work 
miracles,  the  power  to  enable  them  to  effect  these  wonders  must 
^  always"  and  in  all  places  have  been  present  with  them ;  and  if  that 
were  not  a  human  endowment,  if  a  power  superior  to  that  of  man 
were  requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  miracles,  and  that  power 
was  the  power  of  Christ,  then  he  was  really,  though  spiritually,  pre- 
sent with  them,  unless  the  attribute  of  power  can  be  separated  from 
its  subject,  and  the  power  of  Christ  be  where  he  himself  is  jiot.  This, 
however,  is  a  low  view  of  the  import  of  the  promise,  **  Lo  I  am  with 
you,"  which,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  signifies  to  be  pre- 
sent with  any  one,  to  help,  comfort,  and  succour  him.  ^  Eivai  fiera  nvoc, 
alicui  adesse,  juvare  aliquem,  curare  res  alicujus."  (Rosenmuller.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  more  than  another  passage  in  proof 
of  a  point  so  fully  determined  already  by  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Afler  the  apostle,  in  Col.  i,  16,  17,  has  ascribed  the  creation  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  ^  visible  and  invisible,"  to  Christ,  he  adds, 
**  and  by  him  aU  things  consist.^^  On  this  passage,  RapheUus  cites  a 
striking  passage  from  Aristotle,  De  Mundo,  where  the  same  verb,  ren- 
dered *^  consistj"  by  our  translators,  is  used  in  a  like  sense  to  express 
the  constant  dependence  of  all  thiilgs  upon  their  Creator  for  continued 
subsistence  and  preservation.  **  There  is  a  certain  ancient  tradition 
common  to  all  mankind,  that  all  things  subsist  from  and  by  God,  and  that 
no  kind  of  being  is  self-sufficient,  when  alone,  and  destitute  of  hid  pre- 
serving aid."  (1)  The  apostle  then,  here,  not  only  attributes  the  crea- 
tion, but  the  conservation  of  all  things  to  Christ ;  but  to  preserve  them 
bis  presence  must  be  co-ei^tensive  with  them,  and  thus  the  universe  of 
niatter  and  created  spirits,  heaven  and  earth,  must  be  filled  with  hiv 

(1)  RapheUus  m  loe.    See  alio  Paxkhunt's  Lex. 
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power  and  presence.     **  This  short  sentence  implies  that  ow  loA 
presence  extends  to  every  part  of  the  creation  ;  to  every  beiBgiai 
system  in  the  universe;  a  most  striking  and  emphatical  descriptioitf 
the  omnipresence  of  God  the  Son."  (HcHden^s  Scripture  TeMiummn.) 
To  these  attributes  of  essential  Divinity  is  added,  a  F£Xfsctxiiov> 
LKDOE  of  all  things.     This  cannot  be  the  attribute  of  a  cmtnre^  k 
though  it  maybe  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  knowledge  of  the  )u^^ 
order  of  intelligent  creatures  may  be  extended,  yet  are  there  two  kinA 
of  knowledge  which  God  has  made  peculiar  to  himaelf  by  soleaa  ui 
exclusive  claim.     The  first  is,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tfaoogbto 
and  intents  of  the  heart.     ^  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  mm' 
Jeremiah  xvii,  10.     <*Thou,  even  thou  only,"  says  SdlomcMi,  ''knoweit 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,"  1  Kings  Tiii,  39.    Hiii  kaov. 
ledge  is  attributed  to  and  was  claimed  by  our  Lord,  and  that  withori 
any  intimation  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  special  lenhikm,  tt 
tupemaiural  gifl,  as  in  a  few  instances  we  see  in  the  aposdes  ud 
prophets,  bestowed  to  answer  a  particular  and  temporaiy  purpose.  In 
such  instances  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  knomrledge  of  the  apintB 
and  thoughts  of  men  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  a  resdahos  msik 
to  them  by  Him  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  search  the  heart.    Ii  the 
case  of  our  Lord,  it  is,  however,  not  merely  said,  ^  And  Jesv  het 
their  thoughUj*  that  he  perceived  in  hig  spirii^  that  they  so  resMioed 
among  themselves ;  but  it  is  referred  to  as  an  aUrilmit  or  origM 
faculty,  and  it  is,  therefore  made  use  of  by  St.  John,  on  one  ocaaon, 
to  explain  his  conduct  with  reference  to  certain  of  his  eDonies: — 
^*  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  xssv  all 
MEN,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  rot  hi  xsur 
wuAT  WAS  IN  MAN."     AAer  his  exaltation,  also,  he  claims  the  prero 
gative  in  the  full  style  and  majesty  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Teste 
nient :  "  And  all  the  Churches  shall  know  that  /  am  he  wkiek  sxasch 


RTU  THE  SEINS  AND  THE  HEABT." 


A  striking  description  of  the  omniscience  of  Christ  is  also  fbond  in 
Heb.  iv,  12,  13,  if  we  understand  it,  with  most  of  the  anciently  of  the 
hypostatic  Word ;  to  which  sense,  I  think  the  scope  of  the  passage  and 
context  clearly  determines  it.  "  For  the  Word  of  God  is  quick  (living) 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 

Lb  a  DISCESNEH  OF  THE  THOUGHTS  AND  INTENTS  OF  THB  HSAST ;  ncttber 

is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  for  all  things  ait 
NAKED  and  OPEN  to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  TV 
reasons  for  referring  this  passage  rather  to  Christ,  the  author  of  the  G«- 
pel,  than  to  the  Gospel  itself,  are,  first,  that  it  agrees  better  with  theapoi- 
tle's  argument.  He  is  warning  Christians  against  the  example  of  aodtft 
Jewish  unbelief,  and  enforces  his  warning  by  romindiag  them,  tfaattbi 
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Word  of  God  discerns  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  The  arg«- 
ment  is  obvious,  if  the  perMorud  Word  is  meant ;  not  at  all  so,  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  Crospcl  be  supposed*  Secondly,  the  clauses,  ^  neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight,"  and,  all  *^  things 
are  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  hix,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,"  or 
**  to  whom  we  must  give  an  accounty^*  are  undoubtedly  spoken  of  a  per- 
son,  and  that  person  our  witness  and  judge.  Those,  therefore,  who 
think  that  the  Gospel  is  spoken  of  in  verse  12,  represent  the  apostle  as 
making  a  transition  from  the  Gospel  to  God  himsdf  in  what  follows. 
This,  however,  produces  a  violent  break  in  the  argument,  for  which  no 
grammatical  nor  contextual  reason  whatever  can  be  given ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  metaphor  extends  through  both  verses.  This  is 
taken  from  the  practice  of  dividing  and  cutting  asunder  the  bodies  of 
beasts  slain  for  sacrifice,  and  laying  them  open  for  inspection,  lest  any 
blemish  or  unsoundness  should  lurk  within,  and  render  them  unfit  for 
the  service  of  God.  The  dividing  asunder  of"  the  joints  and  marrow^ 
in  the  12th  verse,  and  the  being  made  ^*  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes, 
in  the  ISth,  are  all  parts  of  the  same  sacrificial  and  judicial  action,  to 
which,  therefore,  we  can  justly  assign  but  one  agent.  The  only  reason 
given  for  the  other  interpretation  is,  that  the  term  Logos  is  nowhere 
else  used  by  St.  Paul.  This  can  weigh  but  little  against  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  passage.  St.  Luke,  i,  2,  appears  to  use  the  term  Looos 
in  a  personal  sense,  and  he  uses  it  but  once ;  and  if  St.  Paul  uses  it 
here,  and  not  in  his  other  epistles,  this  reason  may  be  given,  that  in 
other  epistles  he  writes  to  Jews  and  Grentiles  united  in  the  same 
Churches ;  here,  to  Jews  alone,  among  whom  we  have  seen  that  the 
Logos  was  a  well  known  theological  term.  (2) 

The  Socinians  urge  against  this  ascription  of  infinite  knowledge  to 
our  Lord,  Mark  xiii,  32 :  ^  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  only."  The  genuineness  of  the  clause  "  neither  the  Son"  has 
been  disputed,  and  is  not  inserted  by  Griesbach  in  his  text ;  there  is  not, 
however,  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection,  though  certainly  in  the  paral- 
lei  passage,  Matt,  xxiv,  86,  <<  neither  the  Son"  is  not  found.  <<  But  of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven  ;  but 
my  Father  only."  We  are  then  reduced  to  this — a  number  of  passages 
explicitly  declare  that  Christ  knows  all  things ;  there  is  one  which 
declares  that  the  Son  did  not  know  "  the  day  and  the  hour"  of  judg- 
ment ;  again,  there  is  a  passage  which  certainly  implies  that  even  this 
period  was  known  to  Christ ;  for  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  vi,  14,  speaking  of 
the  **  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  as  the  universal  judge,  im- 

(3)  **  Non  deerat  peculiaiis  ratio,  cur  Filium  Dei  sic  yocaret,  cum  ad  Hebraeoa 
•eriberet,  qui  eum  illo  nomine  indi^tare  solebant :  ut  constat  ex  Targum,  enjiui 
pan  hoc  tempore  facta  est,  et  ex  Philone  aliisqne  Helleniitia."  (PoU  Syn^p,) 
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mediately  adds,  **  which  in  hit  own  times  natpot^  iSioiq^  shall  show  wiio 
is  the  Messed  and  only  potentate,"  d^.  The  day  of  judgment  is  here 
called  ^  his  aum  txmes^^^  or  ^  his  own  seasonSf^^  which,  in  its  obviooi 
sense,  means  the  season  he  has  himself  fixed,  since  a  certain  manifesU* 
tion  of  himself  is  in  its  fulness  reserved  by  him  to  that  period*  As 
^  the  times  and  the  seasons,"  also  are  said,  in  another  place,  to  be  in 
the  Father's  ^  own  power ;"  so  by  an  equivalent  phrase,  they  are  here 
said  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Son,  because  they  are  "  his  own  times,** 
Doubtless,  then,  he  knew  ^  the  day  and  the  hour  of  judgment."  (3) 
Now,  certainly,  no  such  glaring  and  direct  contradiction  can  exist  in 
the  word  of  truth,  as  that  our  Lord  should  know  the  day  of  judgment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  sense,  not  know  it.  Either, 
therefore,  the  passage  in  Mark  must  admit  of  an  interpretation  which 
will  make  it  consistent  with  other  passages  which  clearly  affirm  our 
LfOrd's  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  consequently  of  this  great  day,  or 
these  passages  must  submit  to  such  an  interpretation  as  will  bring  them 
into  accordance  with  that  in  Mark.  It  cannot,  however,  be  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  texts,  which  clearly  predicate  an  infinite  know- 
ledge, should  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  finite  and  partial  knowledge, 
and  this  attempt  would  only  establish  a  contradiction  between  the  text 
and  the  comment.  Their  interpretation  is  imperative  upon  us ;  but 
the  text  in  Mark  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  which  involves  no  cod- 
tradiction  or  absurdity  whatever,  and  which  makes  it  accord  with  the 
rest  of  the  Scripture  testimony  on  this  subject.  This  may  be  done  tiro 
ways.     The  first  is  adopted  by  Macknight. 

"  The  word  ocdev  here  seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
junction, hiphUf  which  in  verbs  denoting  action,  makes  that  action, 
whatever  it  is,  pass  to  another.  Wherefore  eideu,  which  properly  signi- 
fies, I  know,  used  in  the  sense  of  the  conjunction  hiphU,  signifies,  / 
make  another  to  know,  I  declare.  The  word  has  this  meaning,  without 
dispute,  1  Cor.  ii,  2.  *  I  determined,  etSevaLy  to  know  nothing  among 
you,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  hira  crucified ;'  i,  e,  I  determined  to  make 
known,  to  preach  nothing,  but  Jesus  Christ.  So,  likewise,  in  the  text, 
*  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour,  none  maketh  you  to  know,'  none  hath 
power  to  make  you  know  it ;  just  as  the  phrase.  Matt,  xx,  23,  *  is  not 
mine  to  give,'  signifies,  *  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  :' — *  no,  not  the 
angels,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'  Neither  man  nor  angel,  nor 
even  the  Son  himself,  can  reveal  the  day  and  hour  of  the  destructios 
of  Jerusalem  to  you  :  because  the  Father  hath  determined  that  it  should 
not  be  revealed."  {Harmony,) 

The  second  is  the  usual  manner  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  refers 
the  words  "  neither  the  Son"  exclusively  to  the  human  nature  of  our 

(3)  "Kaipois  liioist  tempore,  quod  ipse  novit.  Erat  itaque  tempus  adTontai  Chnili 
ignotom  Apofitolis.**   {Rosenmuller.) 
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Lord,  which  we  know,  as  to  the  hody,  <<  grew  in  stature,"  and  as  to  the 
mind,  in  «  wisdom."  Bishop  Kidder,  in  answering  the  Socinian  objec* 
tion  from  the  lips  of  a  Jew,  observes, — 

«'  1.  That  we  Christians  do  believe,  not  only  that  Chbist  was  God  ; 
but  also  that  he  was  perfect  manj  of  a  reasonable  soulf  and  human  flesh 
subsisting. 

'<  We  do  believe,  that  his  body  was  like  one  of  ours :  a  real,  not  a 
fantastic  and  imaginary  one. 

^  We  do  also  believe,  that  he  had  a  human  «duZ,  of  the  same  nature 
and  kind  with  one  of  ours ;  though  it  was  free  from  sin,  and  all  original 
stain  and  corruption.  And  no  wonder  then,  that  we  read  of  him,  that 
he  increased^  not  only  in  stature,  and  in  favour  wUh  God  and  many  but 
in  wisdom  also  :  Luke  ii,  52.  Now  wisdom  is  a  spiritual  endowment, 
and  belongs  to  the  mind  or  soul.  He  could  not  be  said  to  increase  in 
wisdom  as  he  was  God  ;  nor  could  this  be  said  of  him  with  respect  to 
his  body,  for  that  is  not  the  subject  of  wisdom ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
human  soul  of  Christ,  the  other  part  of  our  human  nature. 

<'  2.  It  must  be  granted,  that  as  man  he  did  not  know  beyond  the 
capacities  of  human  and  finite  understanding ;  and  not  what  he  knew  as 
God.  He  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  in  this  respect  things  not 
knowable  by  man,  any  otherwise  than  as  the  Divine  nature  and  wisdom 
thought  fit  to  communicate  and  impart  such  knowledge  to  him. 

*^  3.  That  therefore  Christ  may  be  said,  with  respect  to  his  human 
nature  and  finite  understanding,  not  to  know  the  precise  time,  the  day 
and  hour  of  some  future  events. 

"  4.  'Tis  farther  to  be  considered  how  the  evangelists  report  this 
matter ;  they  do  it  in  such  terma  as  are  very  observable.  Of  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  it  follows,  neither  the  Son.  He  doth  not 
say  the  Son  of  God,  nor  the  ^oc,  or  Word,  but  the  Son  only. 

<*  I  do  not  know  all  this  while,  where  there  is  any  inconsistency  in 
the  faith  of  Christians;  [arising  from  this  view ;]  when  we  believe  that 
Jesus  was  in  all  things  made  like  unto  us,  and  in  some  respect  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  Heb.  ii,  7,  17.  I  see  no  force  in  the  above- 
named  objection."  (Demonstration  of  Messiah,) 

The  **  Son  of  man,"  it  is  true,  is  here  placed  above  the  angels ;  but, 
as  Waterland  observes,  '*  the  particular  concern  the  Son  of  man  has  in 
the  last  judgment  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  supposed  climax  or 
gradation. 

**  It  is,  indeed,  objected  by  Socinians,  that  these  interpretations  of 
Mark  xiii,  32,  charge  our  Saviour,  if  not  with  direct  falsehood,  at  least 
with  criminal  evasion ;  since  he  could  not  say  with  truth  and  sincerity, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  day,  if  he  knew  it  in  any  capacity ;  as  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  man  is  immortal,  so  long  as  he  is,  in  any  respect, 
immortal.    The  answer  to  this  is,  that  as  it  may  truly  be  said  of  tiM 
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k^of  inai^  Uiat  Uifl]ioti]iimortal,thoiightlie«oiilui;  woltwatj,wA 
equal  tratht  be  said,  that  the  ^Snoii  ^  auai  was  igncvaiit  of  mnetkiii^ 
thoogh  the  Son  of  God  knew  every  thing.  It  is  not,  then,  inciiwiifit 
with  tiuth  and  sincerity  for  our  Lord  to  deny  thai  lie  knew  what  ht 
really  did  know  in  one  capacity,  while  he  was  igiKynnt  of  it  ii  ai> 
other.  Thus,  in  one  place  he  says,  <  Now  I  am  no  more  in  the  wodi' 
John  xrii,  11 ;  and  in  another* '  Ye  hare  the  poor  always  wi&  yooyb^ 
me  yc  hare  not  always,'  Matt,  zxvi,  11 ;  yet  on  another  oocasicB,  h 
says,  '  Lo  I  am  with  yon  always,'  Bfatt*  zxviii,  20  ;  and  again,  <  If  uif 
man  love  me— my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  hin, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him,'  John  xiv,  28.  From  hence  we  seetlat 
our  Lord  might,  without  any  breadi  of  sincmty,  deny  that  of  hiioieK 
considered  in  one  capacity,  which  he  could  not  haye  denied  in  another. 
Hiere  was  no  equivocation  in  his  denying  the  knowledge  of '  that  day 
and  that  hour,'  since,  with  rei^>ect  to  his  human  nature,  it  was  moit 
true ;  and  that  he  designed  it  to  refer  alone  to  his  human  nstnre^  if 
probable,  because  he  does  not  say  the  Som  of  €rod  was  ignonnt  of  tint 
day,  but  the  8on^  meaning  the  Son  of  numj  as  appears  firam  the  con- 
text, Matthew  zxiv,  87,  89 ;  Mark  xiii,  26,  84.  Thus  Mark  xiii,  32, 
which,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  to  favour  the  Unitarian  hypothesis)  if 
capable  of  a  rational  and  unforced  interpretation,  consistendy  with  the 
orthodox  faith."  (Holden't  Testimonies.) 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  attributed  to  Christ,  so  also  is  the 
knowledge  offuturity^  which  is  another  quality  so  peculiar  to  Dettj, 
that  we  find  the  true  God  distinguishing  himself  from  all  the  false  diri- 
nities  of  the  heathen  by  this  circumstance  alone.  ^  To  whom  will  ye 
liken  me,  and  make  me  equal,  and  compare  me,  that  we  may  be  hkef 
^I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me.  Declaring  the  emdfrom  the 
beginnings  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done^  saying, 
My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure,"  Isa.  xhi,  5, 
0,  10.  All  the  predictions  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  and  which  are  no- 
where referred  by  him  to  inspiration^  the  source  to  which  all  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  refer  their  prophetic  gifls,  but  were  spoken  as  from 
his  own  prescience,  are  in  proof  of  his  possessing  this  attribute.  It  is 
also  affirmed,  John  vi,  64,  that  <<  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who 
they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him ;"  and  again, 
John  xiii,  11,  <'  For  Jesus  knew  who  should  betray  him." 

Thus  we  find  the  Scriptures  ascribing  to  Jesus  an  existence  without 
beginning,  without  change,  without  limitation,  and  connected,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  space  which  it  fills,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  per- 
fect intelligence.  These  are  essential  attributes  of  Deity.  ^  Measures 
of  power  may  be  communicated ;  degrees  of  wisdom  and  goodness  may 
be  imparted  to  created  spirits ;  but  our  conceptions  of  God  are  cod- 
fiwmded,  and  we  lose  sight  of  every  circumstance  by  which  he  is  cht 
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racterizedy  if  such  a  maimer  of  existence  as  we  have  now  described  be 
common  to  him  and  any  creature."  (HUTs  Lectures,) 

To  these  attributes  may  also  be  added  oknipotencb,  which  is  also 
peculiar  to  the  Grodhead ;  for,  though  power  may  be  communicated  to  a 
creature,  yet  a  finite  capacity  must  Umit  the  communication,  nor  can  it 
exist  infinitely,  any  more  than  wisdom,  except  in  an  infinite  nature. 
Christ  is,  however,  styled,  Rev.  i,  8,  ^  Thb  Axmightt."  To  the  Jews 
he  said,  *  What  things  soever  he  [the  Father]  doeth,  thjbsb  also  doktb 
THE  Son  likewisb."  Farther,  he  declares,  that  "  as  the  Father  hath 
LIFE  IN  HIMSELF,  SO  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself/' 
which  is  a  most  strongly  marked  distinction  between  himself  and  all 
creatures  whatever.  He  has  ^  life  in  himself,"  and  he  has  it  ^  as  the 
.  Father"  has  it,  that  is,  perfectly  and  infinitely,  which  sufficiently  de- 
monstrates that  he  is  of  the  same  essence,  or  he  could  not  have  this 
communion  of  properties  with  the  Father.  The  Ufe  is,  indeed,  said  to 
be  ''^oeit,"  but  this  communication  from  the  Father  makes  no  difier* 
ence  in  the  argument.  Whether  the  <<  Ufe"  mean  the  same  original 
and  independent  Ufe,  which  at  once  entitles  the  Deity  to  the  appella- 
tions <^The  living  God,"  and  *'The  Fatheb  of  spirits,"  or  the 
bestowing  of  eternal  Ufe  upon  all  believers,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing* 
The  <*  Ufe"  which  is  thus  bestowed  upon  beUevers,  the  continuance  and 
perfect  blessedness  of  existence,  is  from  Christ  as  its  fountain,  and  he 
has  it  as  the  Father  himself  hath  it.  By  his  eternal  generation  it 
was  derived  from  the  Father  to  him,  and  he  possesses  it  equally  with 
the  Father ;  by  the  appointment  of  his  Father  he  is  made  the  source 
of  eternal  Ufe  to  believers,  as  having  that  life  in  himself  to  bestow, 
and  to  supply  for  ever. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  Scriptural  argument,  firom  Divine  attri- 
butes being  ascribed  by  the  disciples  to  our  Saviour,  and  claimed  by 
himself,  with  his  own  remarkable  declaration,  '<  All  things  which  the 
Father  hath  are  mine,"  John  xvi,  15.  «  Here  he  chaUenges  to  himself 
the  incommunicable  attributes,  and,  consequently,  that  essence  which 
is  inseparable  from  them."  (Whitby,)  **1{  God  the  Son  hath  all 
things  that  the  Father  hath,  then  hath  he  all  4he  attributes  and  perfec- 
tions belonging  to  the  Father,  the  same  power,  rights,  and  privileges, 
the  same  honour  and  glory ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  same  nature,  substancei 
and  Godhead."  (Waterkmd.) 
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in  perfect  accordance  with  tiie  theological  language  of  tiie  Jews  Ikn- 
mHyeSf  that  the  apostle  calls  our  Lord  **  the  first  bom  of  the  vMe 
creation." 

The  Arian  interpretation,  which  makes  the  first-made  creature  ^ 
Creator  of  the  rest,  is  thus  destroyed.  The  Socinian  notion  is  as  maai- 
iestly  absurd.  If  the  creation  here  he  the  new  dispensation,  the  Chiis- 
tian  Church,  then  to  call  Christ  the  first  bom  of  this  creation  is  to  mab 
the  apostle  say  that  Christ  was  the  first-made  member  of  the  Christiu 
Church ;  and  the  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  he  made  or  constitated 
the  Church  !  If  by  this  they  mean  simply  that  he  ^was  the  author  of 
Christianity,  we  have  again  a  puerile  truism  put  into  the  lips  of  tiie 
apostle.  If  they  mean  that  the  apostle  declares  that  Christ  was  the 
first  Christian,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  gravely  aflbmad 
as  a  comment  on  the  words ;  if  any  thing  else,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  connection  in  the  argument,  that  is,  between  the  propositioo 
that  Christ  is  the  first  bom  of  the  whole  creation,  and  the  proof  of  it 
which  IB  adduced,  that  by  him  were  all  things  created.  Hie  annotaton 
on  the  New  Version  say,  ^  It  is  plain  fiom  comparing  this  passage  witii 
verse  18,  (where  Christ  is  called  the  first  bom  firom  the  dead,)  that 
Christ  IB  called  the  first  born  of  the  whole  creation,  because  he  is  the 
first  who  was  raised  fiom  the  dead  to  an  immortal  life."  This  is  ftr 
from  being  <<  plain ;"  but  it  is  plain  that,  in  these  two  verses,  tiie  apostle 
speaks  of  Christ  in  two  difierent  states,  first,  in  his  state  ^  before  all 
things,"  and  as  the  sustainer  of  all  things  ;  and,  then,  in  his  state  in 
**  the  Church,"  verse  18,  in  which  is  added  to  the  former  particulars 
respecting  him, — ^that  **  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church,  who  is 
the  beginning,  the  first  bom  from  the  dead."  Again,  if  in  verses  15, 
16,  17,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  what  Christ  is  in  and  to  the  Church, 
under  the  figure  of  a  creation  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  when 
he  drops  the  figure  and  teaches  us  that  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church, 
the  first  born  from  the  dead,  he  uses  a  mere  tautology ;  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  reason  why  he  should  not,  in  the  same  plain  terms,  have  stated 
his  proposition  at  once,  without  resorting  to  expressions  vdiich,  in  this 
view,  would  be  far-fetched  and  delusive.  In  <<  the  Church"  he  was 
"  head,"  and  "  the  first  born  from  the  dead,"  the  only  one  who  ever 
rose  to  die  no  more,  and  who  gives  an  immortal  life  to  those  he  quick* 
ens ;  but  before  the  Church  existed,  or  he  himself  became  incarnate, 
*<  before  all  things,"  says  the  apostle,  he  was  the  <<  first  bom  of  the  whole 
creation,"  that  is,  as  the  fathers  understood  it,  he  was  bom  or  begotten 
before  every  creature.  But  the  very  terms  of  the  text  are  an  abundant 
refutation  of  the  notion,  "  that  the  creation  here  mentioned  is  not  the 
creation  of  natural  substances."  The  things  created  are  said  to  be  *<  al 
things  in  heacen  and  upon  the  earth ;"  and,  lest  the  invisible  spirits  hi 
the  heaven  should  be  thought  to  be  excluded,  the  apostle  adds  «thioga 
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was  the  result  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Word,  by  asserting,  that 
^  THE  WORLD  WAS  HADE  by  him ;"  (4)  that  world  into  which  he  came 
na  **the  lightj^*  that  world  in  which  he  was  when  he  was  made  flesh ; 
that  vx}rld  which  ^*  knew  him  not."  It  matters  nothing  to  the  argument, 
whether  <<  the  world"  be  understood  of  men  or  of  the  material  world ; 
on  either  supposition  it  was  made  by  him,  and  the  creation  was,  there- 
fore,  physical.  In  neither  case  could  the  creation  be  a  moral  one,  for 
the  maieriai  world  is  incapable  of  a  moral  renewal ;  and  the  world 
which  ^  knew  not"  Christ,  if  understood  of  men,  was  not  renewed,  but 
unregenerated ;  or  he  would  have  been  ^  known,"  that  is,  acknowledged 
by  them. 

Another  passage,  equally  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  but  a 
physical  creation,  is  found  in  Heb.  i,  2,  ^  By  whom  also  he  hade  the 
WORLDS."  ^  God,"  says  the  apostle,  '^hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things ;"  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  giye  farther  information  of  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  the  personage  thus  denominated  <<  Son"  and  '*  heir  ;"  and  his  very 
first  declaration  concerning  him,  in  this  exposition  of  his  character,  in 
order  to  prove  him  greater  than  angels,  who  are  the  greatest  of  all 
created  beings,  is  that  ^  by  him  also  God  made  the  worlds."  Two 
methods  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ward  ofl*  the  force  of  this 
decisive  testimony  as  to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  grounded  upon  his  creative 
acts.  The  first  is,  to  render  the  words,  ^  for  whom  he  made  the 
worlds ;"  thus  referring  creation  immediately  to  the  Father,  and  making 
the  preposition  dto,  with  a  genitive  case,  signify  the  final  cause^  the 
reason  or  end,  for  which  "  the  worlds"  were  created.  Were  this  even 
allowed,  it  would  be  a  strange  doctrine  to  assert,  that  for  a  mere  man, 
FOR  the  exef  cise  of  the  ministry  of  a  mere  man,  as  Christ  is  taken  to 
be  upon  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  ^  the  worlds,"  the  whole  visible  crem- 
tion,  with  its  various  orders  of  intellectual  beings,  were  created.  This 
is  a  position  almost  as  much  opposed  to  that  corrupt  hypothesis  as  is 
the  orthodox  doctrine  itself,  and  is  another  instance  in  proof  that  diffi- 
culties are  multipUed,  rather  than  lessened,  by  departing  from  the 
obvious  sense  of  Scripture.  But  no  example  is  found,  in  the  whole 
New  Testament,  of  the  use  of  dta  with  a  genitive  to  express  the  final 
cause ;  and,  in  the  very  next  verse,  St.  Paul  uses  the  same  construction 
to  express  the  efficient  cause, — <<when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sins."  "  This  interpretation,"  says' Whitby,  justly,  **  is  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  all  grammarians ;  contrary  to  the  exposition  of  all  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  also  without  example  in  the  New  Testament." 

The  second  resource,  therefore,  is  to  understand  **  the  worlds,"  tov[ 
aiovac,  in  the  literal  import  of  the  phrase,  for  ^the  ages,"  or  the  Groepel 

(4)  **  The  world  was  enlightened  by  hhn,"  sayi  tho  New  Vernon ;  which  per- 
f)etly  gratuitotui  rendering^  hat  been  before  adverted  to. 
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•enlly  proved  by  this  undeniable  argument,  that  all  other  emanatioM  et 
productions  come  firom  him,  and  whatsoever  received  its  being  by  cm* 
tion  was  by  him  created,  which  assertion  is  delivered  in  the  nod 
proper,  full,  and  frequent  expressions  imaginable  :  First,  in  the  phk 
language  of  Moses,  as  most  consonant  to  his  description  :  *  fin*  by  hia 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth  ;*  af- 
nifying  thereby  that  he  speaketh  of  the  same  creation.  Secondly,  fay  t 
division  which  Moses  never  used,  as  describing  the  production  only  of 
corporeal  substances :  lest,  therefore,  those  immaterial  beings  might 
seem  exempted  from  the  Son's  creation,  because  omitted  in  Moses's 
description,  he  addeth  <  visible  and  invisible ;'  and  lest  in  that  invisiUe 
world,  among  the  many  degrees  of  celestial  hierarchy,  any  order  might 
seem  exempted  from  an  essential  dependence  on  hini,  he  nameth  those 
which  are  of  greatest  eminence, '  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  doDiiiiion> 
or  principalities,  or  powers,'  and  under  them  comprdiendeth  aO  the 
rest.  Nor  doth  it  yet  suffice,  thus  to  extend  the  object  of  his  power,  by 
asserting  all  things  to  be  made  by  him,  except  it  be  so  anderstood  as  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  his  person,  and  the  authority  of  his 
action.  For  lest  we  should  conceive  the  Son  of  God  framing  the  world 
as  a  mere  instrumental  cause  which  worketh  by  and  for  another,  he 
showeth  him  as  well  the  final  as  the  efficient  cause ;  fi>r, '  all  things 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him.'  Lastly,  whereas  aD  things  first 
receive  their  being  by  creation,  and  when  they  have  received  it,  continue 
in  the  same  by  virtue  of  God's  conservation,  *  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being ;'  lest  in  any  thing  we  should  not  depend 
immediately  upon  the  Son  of  God,  he  is  described  as  the  conserver,  as 
well  OS  the  Creator,  for  <  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist.'  If  then  we  consider  these  two  latter  verses  by  themselves, 
we  cannot  deny  but  they  are  a  most  complete  description  of  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  ;  and  if  they  were  spoken  of  God  the  Father,  could 
be  no  way  injurious  to  his  majesty,  who  is  nowhere  more  plainly,  or 
fully  set  forth  unto  us  as  the  Maker  of  the  world." 

But  our  Lord  himself  professes  to  do  other  acts,  beside  the  great  act 
of  creaHngf  which  are  peculiar  to  God ;  and  such  acts  are  also  attri- 
buted to  him  by  his  inspired  apostles.  His  preserving  of  all  things 
made  by  him  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  which  implies  not  only 
a  Divine  power,  but  also  uhiquUyj  since  he  must  be  present  to  all  tilings, 
in  order  to  their  constant  conservation.  The  final  destruction  of  the 
'Whole  frame  of  material  nature  is  also  as  expressly  attributed  to  him  as 
its  creation.  **  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands ;  these  shaO 
perish,  but  thou  remainest,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  thbm 
UP,  and  they  shall  be  changed."  Here  onmipotent  power  is  seen 
^  changing,"  and  removing,  and  taking  away  the  vast  universe  of  mate- 
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rial  tningfl  with  the  some  case  as  it  was  ^x>ken  into  being  and  at  first 
disposed  into  order.  Generally,  too,  our  Lord  claims  to  perform  the 
works  of  his  Father.  « If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe 
me  not ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works." — 
Should  this,  even,  be  restrained  to  the  working  of  miracles,  the  argu* 
ment  remains  the  same.  No  prophet,  no  apostle,  ever  used  such 
language  in  speaking  of  his  miraculous  gifts.  Here  Christ  declares 
that  he  performs  the  works  of  his  Father ;  not  merely  thp.t  the  Father 
worked  by  him,  but  that  he  himself  did  the  works  of  God ;  which  can 
only  mean  works  proper  or  peculiar  to  God,  and  which  a  Divine 
power  only  could  effect.  (5)  So  the  Jews  understood  him,  for,  upon 
this  declaration,  « they  sought  again  to  take  him."  That  this  power  of 
working  miracles  was  in  him  an  original  power,  appears  also  from  his 
bestowing  that  power  upon  his  disciples.  **  Behold  I  give  unto  you 
power  to  tread  on  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you,"  Luke  x,  19.-^* 
*'  And  HE  gave  them  power  and  authority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure 
diseases,"  Luke  ix,  1.  Their  miracles  were,  therefore,  to  be  performed 
in  his  NAME,  by  which  the  power  of  effecting  them  was  expressly 
reserved  to  him.  <«  In  kt  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;"  <<  and  hh 
jfAME  through  faith  in  his  name  hath  made  tliis  man  strong." 

The  manner  in  which  our  Lord  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  is  farther 
in  proof  that  he  performs  acts  peculiar  to  the  Godhead.  He  speaks  of 
''  sending  the  Spirit"  in  the  language  of  one  who  had  an  original  right 
and  an  inherent  power  to  bestow  that  wondrous  gifl  which  was  to 
impart  miraculous  energies,  and  heavenly  wisdom,  comfort,  and  purity 
to  human  minds.  Does  the  Father  send  the  Spirit  ?  He  claims  the 
same  power, — "  the  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you."  The  Spirit 
is,  on  this  account,  called  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  "  the  Spirit  of 
God,"  Thus  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  is  indifferently  ascribed  to  the  Son 
and  to  the  Father ;  hut  when  that  gifl  is  mediately  bestowed  by  the 
apostles,  no  such  language  is  assumed  by  them :  they  pray  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  Father  in  his  name,  and  he,  their  exalted  Master,  slieds  forth 
tlie  blessing — "  therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and 
having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath 
shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear." 

Another  of  the  unquestionably  peculiar  acts  of  God,  is  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  In  the  manifest  reason  of  the  thing,  no  one  can  forgive  but  the 
party  offended  ;  and  as  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  he, 
alone,  is  the  offended  party,  and   he  only,   therefore,  can  forgive. — 

(5) "  Si  non  facio  ea  ipsa  divina  opera,  qasB  pater  meut  faeit ;  ii  quae  facio, 
non  habent  diviniB  Tirtntit  specimen.**  (RotenmuUer,)  '*  Opera  Patru  tnei^ 
..  e.  quee  Patri,  sive  Deo,  sunt  propria :  qun  a  nemine  alio  fieri  qaeuDt.**  {PkH 
Synop.) 
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Mediatdy,  others  may  declare  his  pardoning  acts,  or  the  conditioBsoa 
which  he  determines  to  forgive ;  but,  authoritatively,  there  can  be  no 
actual  forgiveness  of  sins  against  God  but  by  God  himselfl  But  Chivt 
forgives  sin  authoritatively,  and  he  is,  therefore,  Grod.  One  passages 
bH  that  is  necessary  to  prove  this.  **  He  said  to  the  sick  of  the  pthj, 
8on,  be  of  good  cheer,  iky  gins  he  forgiven  thee,^^  The  scribes,  win 
were  present,  understood  that  he  did  this  authoritaiivelpf  and  assomed, 
in  this  case,  the  rights  of  Divinity.  They  therefore  said,  among  them- 
selves, ^  This  man  blasphemeth."  What  then  is  the  conduct  of  oar 
Lord  ?  Does  he  admit  that  he  only  ministerially  declared^  in  conse- 
quence of  some  revelation,  that  Grod  had  forgiven  the  sins  of  the  put- 
lytic  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  worits  a  miracle  to  prove  to  them,  that  the 
very  right  which  they  disputed  was  vested  in  him,  that  he  had  tfaii 
authority — ^  but  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  pown 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  pabj,  Arisen 
take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  into  thine  own  house.'' 

Such  were  the  acts  performed  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  days  of  hii 
■cjoum  on  earth,  and  which  he  is  represented,  by  his  inspired  aposdes, 
to  be  still  constantly  performing,  or  as  having  the  powrer  to  perform.^ 
If  any  creature  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  mighty  works,  &eo 
is  all  distinction  between  created,  finite  natures,  and  the  uncreated 
Infinite  destroyed.  If  such  a  distinction,  in  fact,  exists ;  if  neither 
creation,  preservation,  nor  salvation  be  possible  to  a  mere  creature^ 
we  have  seen  that  they  are  possible  to  Christ,  because  he  actually 
creates,  preserves,  and  saves ;  and  the  inevitaUe  conclusion  is,  tsat 
HI  IS  VEST  God. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Divine  Worshif  paid  to  Chsist. 

From  Christ's  own  acts  we  may  pass  to  those  of  his  disciplei 
and  particularly  to  one  which  unequivocally  marks  their  opinion 
respecting  his  Divinity :  they  worship  him  as  a  Divine  person,  and 
they  enjoin  this  also  upon  Christians  to  the  end  of  time.  If  Christ, 
therefore,  is  not  God,  the  apostles  were  idolaters,  and  Christianity  b  a 
system  of  impiety.  This  is  a  point  so  important  as  to  demand  a  close 
investigation. 

The  fact  that  Divine  worship  was  paid  to  Christ  by  his  disciples 
must  be  first  established.  Instances  of  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
and  worshipping  him  are  so  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  not  ncces- 
•ary  to  select  the  instances  which  are  so  familiar ;  and  though  we  allov 
that  the  word  frponwetv  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  lowly  rere- 
fence  with  which,  in  the  east,  it  has  been  always  customary  to  talato 
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persons  considered  as  greatly  superior,  and  especially  rulers  and  8ov#^ 
veigns,  it  is  yet  the  same  word  which,  in  a  great  number  of  instance^ 
is  used  to  express  the  worship  of  the  supreme  God.  We  are,  then,  to 
collect  the  intention  of  the  act  of  worship,  whether  designed  as  a  toksA 
of  profound  civil  respect,  or  of  real  and  Divine  adoration,  from  the  cir* 
oumstances  of  the  instances  on  record.  When  a  leper  comes  and  **  wob*> 
ships"  Christ,  professing  to  believe  that  he  had  the  power  of  healing 
diseases,  and  that  in  himself^  which  power  he  could  exercise  at  his 
will,  all  which  he  expresses  by  saying,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
GAK8T  make  me  clean,"  we  see  a  Jew  retaining  that  faith  of  the  Jewisil 
Church  in  its  purity,  which  had  been  corrupted  among  so  many  of  hio^ 
nation,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Divine  person  ;  and,  viewing  ouv 
Lord  under  that  character,  he  regarded  his  miraculous  powers  as  ori. 
ginal  and  personal,  and  so  hesitated  not  to  worship  him.  Here  then,  is 
a  case  in  which  the  circumstances  clearly  show  that  the  worship  wao 
religious  and  supreme.  When  the  man  who  had  been  cured  of  blindness 
by  Jesus,  and  who  had  defended  his  ^nyphdic  character  before  the  coun* 
oil,  before  he  knew  that  he  had  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  frofhe^ 
was  met  in  private  by  Jesus,  and  instructed  in  the  additional  fact,  that 
he  was  <'  the  Son  of  God,"  he  worshipped  him.  ^  Jesus  heard,  that 
they  had  cast  him  out,  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said  unto  him, 
Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  answered  and  said,  Who  is 
he,  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.  And  ho 
said.  Lord,  I  believe,  and  he  wobshipped  him  :" — ^worshipped  him,  be 
it  observed,  under  his  character,  ^  Son  of  God,"  a  title  which,  we  have 
already  seen,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  implying  actual  Divinity, 
and  which  the  man  understood  to  raise  Jesus  far  above  the  rank  of  a 
mere  prophet.  The  worship  paid  by  this  man  must,  therefore,  in  its 
intention,  have  been  supreme,  for  it  was  offered  to  an  acknowledged 
Divine  person,  the  Son  of  God.  When  the  disciples,  fully  yielding  to 
the  demonstration  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship,  arising  out  of  a  series  of 
splendid  miracles,  recognized  him  td»o  under  his  persona]  character, 
**they  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  ! "  Matt,  xiv,  33.  When  Peter,  upon  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fbhes,  ^  fell  at  his  feet,"  and  said,  ^  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  O  Lord,"  these  expressions  themselves  mark  as  strongly  the  awe 
and  apprehension  which  is  produced  in  the  breast  of  a  sinful  man,  when 
be  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of  Divinity  itself,  as  when  Isaiah 
exclaims,  in  his  vision  of  the  Divine  glory,  ^  Wo  is  me,  for  I  am  undone^ 
lor  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dweD  among  a  people  of  unclean 
Kpe,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  circumstances  then,  which  accompany  these  instances  make  it 
evident,  that  the  worMp  here  paid  to  our  Lord  was  of  the  highest 
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Older ;  and  they  will  serve  to  explain  several  other  cases  in  the  Go^ 
pels,  similar  in  the  act,  though  not  accompanied  with  illustrative  circoDi 
stances  so  explicit.  But  there  is  one  general  consideration  of  impoiU 
luce  which  applies  to  them  all.  Such  acts  of  lowly  prostration  as  ue 
called  worsMp  were  chiefly  paid  to  civil  governors.  Now  our  Loii 
eauti  >usly  avoided  giving  the  least  sanction  to  the  notion  that  he  had 
any  civil  pretensions,  and  that  his  object  was  to  make  himself  king.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  a  marked  inconsistency  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  saluted  with  the  homage  and  prostration  proper  to  civil  goverooo^ 
and  which,  indeed,  was  not  always  in  Judea,  rendered  to  Uiem.  Ht 
did  not  receive  this  homage,  then,  under  the  character  of  a  civil  mkr 
or  sovereign ;  and  under  what  character  could  he  receive  itt  Not  in 
compliance  with  the  haughty  custom  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  who  exacted 
great  external  reverence  from  their  disciples,  for  he  sharply  reproved 
their  haughtiness  and  love  of  adulation  and  honour  :  not  as  a  simple 
leacher  of  religion,  for  his  apostles  might  then  have  imitated  his  exainpJe^ 
since,  upon  the  Socinian  hypothesis  of  his  mere  manhood,  they,  wheo 
they  had  collected  disciples  and  founded  Churches,  had  as  clear  a  li^ 
to  this  distinction  as  he  himself,  had  it  only  been  one  of  appropriate  and 
common  courtesy  sanctioned  by  their  master.  But  when  do  we  read 
of  their  receiving  worship  without  spurning  it  on  the  very  ground  that 
*'  they  were  mbn  of  like  passions"  with  others  ?  How,  then,  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  our  Lord  never  forbade  or  discouraged  this  practice 
as  to  himself,  or  even  shunned  it  ?  In  no  other  way  than  that  he  vat 
conscious  of  his  natural  right  to  the  homage  thus  paid  ;  and  that  he 
accepted  it  as  the  expression  o^w.  faith  whicli,  though  sometimes  waver- 
ing, because  of  the  obscurity  which  darkened  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
and  which  even  his  own  conduct,  mysterious  as  it  necessarily  was,  till 
**  he  openly  showed  himself"  after  his  passion,  tended  to  produce,  yet 
sometimes  pierced  through  the  cloud,  and  saw  and  acknowledged,  in  the 
Word  madi3  flesh,  "  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full 
of  grace  and  truth." 

But  to  proceed  with  instances  of  worship  subsequent  to  our  J/)rd's 
lesurrection  and  ascensbn  :  "  He  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven,  and  they  worshipped  him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
great  joy,"  Luke  xxiv,  51,  52.  Here  the  act  must  necessarily  have 
been  one  of  Divine  adoration,  since  it  was  performed  after  "  he  was 
parted  from  theth,"  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  customarj-  token  of 
personal  respect  paid  to  superiors.  This  was  always  done  in  the  pru 
fence  of  the  superior ;  never  by  the  Jews  in  his  absence. 

When  the  apostles  were  assembled  to  fill  up  the  place  of  Judas,  the 
lots  being  prepared,  they  pray,  "  Thou,  Lord,  who  knowest  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  show  whethei  of  these  men  thou  hast  chosen."  That  this 
prayer  is  addressed  to  CI  rist  is  clear,  from  iLs  being  his  special  prero- 
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gative  to  choose  his  own  disciples,  who,  therefore,  styled  themselvet 
«<  apostles,"  not  of  the  Father,  but  *^  of  Jesus  Christ."  Here,  then,  is  m 
direct  act  of  worship,  because  an  act  of  prayer ;  and  our  Lord^  ad- 
dressed as  he  who  ^  knows  the  hearts  of  all  men."  Nor  is  this  more 
than  he  himself  claims  in  the  Revelation,  <*  And  all  the  Churches  shall 
know  that  I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  heart." 

When  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  was  stoned,  tlie  writer  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  records  two  instances  of  prayer  oficred  to  our  Lord  by 
this  man  *<  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  therefore,  according  to  this 
declaration,  under  plenary  inspiration.  '<  Lord  Jesus  !  beceive  my  spi« 
sit!"  *<  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  !"  In  the  former  he 
acknowledges  Christ  to  be  the  disposer  of  the  eternal  states  of  men :  in 
the  latter,  he  acknowledges  him  to  be  the  governor  and  judge  of  men, 
having  power  to  re^iit,  pass  by,  or  visit  their  sins.  All  these  are  mani- 
festly Divine  acts,  which  sufficiently  show,  that  St.  Stephen  addressed 
his  prayers  to  Christ  as  God.  The  note  from  Lindsay,  inserted  in  the 
Socinian  version,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  Socinians  attempt  to 
evade  this  instance  of  direct  prayer  being  offered  by  the  apostles  to 
Christ.  ''  This  address  of  Stephen  to  Jesus,  when  he  actually  saw  him, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  offer  prayers  to  him  now  he  is  invisible.^^  And 
this  is  seriously  alleged !  How  does  the  circumstance  of  an  object  of 
prayer  and  religious  worship  being  seen  or  unseen  alter  the  case  1  May 
a  man,  when  seen,  be  an  object  of  prayer,  to  whom,  unseen,  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  pray  ?  The  papistsj  if  this  were  true,  would  find  a  new 
refutation  of  their  practice  of  invocating  dead  saints  furnished  by  the 
Socinians.  Were  they  alive  and  seeriy  prayer  to  them  woukl  be  lawful ; 
but  now  they  are  invisible,  it  is  idolatry  !  Even  image  worship  would 
derive,  from  this  casuistry,  a  sort  of  apology,  as  the  seen  image  is,  at 
least,  the  visible  representation  of  the  invisible  saint  or  angel.  But  let 
the  case  be  put  fairly  :  suppose  a  dying  person  to  pray  to  a  man,  \m* 
ble  and  near  his  bed,  **  Lord,  receive  my  spirit :  Lord,  lay  not  sin  to  the 
charge  of  my  enemies,"  who  sees  not  that  this  would  be  gross  idolatry  ? 
And  yet  if  Jesus  be  a  mere  man,  the  idolatry  is  the  same,  though  that 
man  be  in  heaven.  It  will  not  alter  the  case,  for  the  Socinian  to  say 
that  the  man  Jesus  is  exalted  to  great  dignity  and  rule  in  the  invisible 
world  ;  for  he  is,  aflcr  all,  on  their  showing,  but  a  servant ;  not  a  dis- 
penser of  the  eternal  states  of  men,  not  an  avenger  or  a  passer  by  of 
ein,  in  his  own  right,  that  he  should  lay  sin  to  the  charge  of  any  one,  or 
not  lay  it,  as  he  might  be  desired  to  do  by  a  disciple  ;  and  if  St.  Ste- 
phen had  these  views  of  him,  he  would  not,  surely,  have  asked  of  a  »«r. 
von/,  what  a  spnant  had  no  power  to  grant.  Indeed,  the  Sociniane 
themselves  give  up  the  point,  by  denying  that  Christ  is  lawfully  the  ob- 
ject of  prayer.  There,  however,  he  is  prayed  to,  beyond  all  contro* 
versy,  and  his  right  and  power  to  dispose  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
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HMD  ifl  as  much  recognized  in  the  invocation  of  the  dying  Stephen,  ai 
ttie  same  right  and  power  in  the  Father,  in  the  last  prayer  of  oar  Lofd 
Unuelf:  *<  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'* 

To  Dr.  Priestley's  objection,  that  this  is  an  inconsiderable  instance^ 
•ad  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ejaculation,  Bishop  Horsley  fordMy 
replies  :  ^  St.  Stephen^s  short  ejaculatory  address  you  had  not  ibrgot^ 
ten ;  but  you  say  it  is  very  inconsiderable.  But,  sir,  why  is  it  incon- 
•iderable  ?  Is  it  because  it  was  only  an  ejaculation  ?  Ejacuktions  are 
often  prayers  of  the  most  fervid  kind ;  the  most  expressive  of  sdf  abase- 
ment and  adoration,  la  it  for  its  brevity  that  it  is  inconsiderable  1 
What,  then,  is  the  precise  length  of  words  which  is  requisite  to  make 
a  prayer  an  act  of  worship  ?  Was  this  petition  preferred  on  an  occa- 
sion of  distress,  on  which  a  Divinity  might  be  naturally  invoked  t  Was 
it  a  petition  for  a  succour  which  none  but  a  Divinity  could  grant  ?  If 
tiiis  was  the  case,  it  was  surely  an  act  of  worship.  Is  the  situation 
of  the  worshipper  the  circumstance  which,  in  your  judgment,  sir,  les- 
sens the  authority  of  his  example  ?  You  suppose,  perhaps,  some  con- 
sternation of  his  faculties,  arising  from  distress  and  fear.  The  history 
justifies  no  such  supposition.  It  describes  the  utterance  of  the  final 
prayer,  as  a  deliberate  act  of  one  who  knew  his  situation,  and  pos- 
sessed his  understanding.  After  praying  for  himself,  he  kneels  down 
to  pray  for  his  persecutors :  and  such  was  the  composure  with  which 
he  died,  although  the  manner  of  his  death  was  the  most  tumultuous 
and  terrifying,  that  as  if  he  had  expired  quietly  upon  his  bed,  the 
sacred  historian  says,  that  *  he  fell  asleep.'  If,  therefore,  you  would 
insinuate,  that  St.  Stephen  was  not  himself,  when  he  sent  forth  this 
*  short  ejaculatory  address  to  Christ,'  the  history  refutes  you.  If  he 
was  himself,  you  cannot  justify  his  prayer  to  Christ,  while  you  deny 
that  Christ  is  God,  upon  any  principle  that  might  not  equally  justify 
you  or  me,  in  praying  to  the  blessed  Stephen.  If  St.  Stephen,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  prayed  to  him  who  is  no  God,  why  do 
we  reproach  the  Romanist,  when  he  chaunts  the  litany  of  his  saints  ?" 

St.  Paul,  also,  in  that  affliction,  which  he  metaphorically  describes 
by  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  «*  sought  the  Lord  thrice"  that  it  might  de- 
part  from  him ;  and  the  answer  shows  that  *•  the  Lord,"  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  prayer,  was  Christ  ;  for  he  adds,  "  and  he  said  unto  me, 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness :  most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that 
the  POWER  OF  Christ  may  rest  upon  me ;"  clearly  signifying  the  power 
of  him  who  had  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer^  "  My  strength,  dwofuc^ 
potoer,  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 

St.  Paul  also  prays  to  Christ,  conjointly  with  the  Father,  in  behalf  of 
the  Thessalonians.  «*  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God, 
even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlastiiig 
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consolation,  and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts^  and 
stablish  you  in  every  good  toorkf^  2  Thess.  ii,  16,  17.  In  like  manner 
he  invokes  our  Lord  to  grant  his  spiritual  presence  to  Timothy :  *<  The 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  thy  spirit,"  3  Tim.  iv,  22.  The  invoking  of  Christ 
is,  indeed,  adduced  by  St.  Paul  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  oi  Chris* 
tians,  so  that  among  all  the  primitive  Churches  this  practice  must  have 
been  universal.  **  Unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them 
that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  in 
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theirs  and  ours,"  1  Cor.  i,  2.  ^  It  appears,  from  the  expression  here 
i^nd  elsewhere  used,  that  to  inoocate  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  practice  characterizing  and  distinguishing  Christians  from  infi* 
dels."  (Dr,  Benson,)  Thus  St.  Paul  is  said,  before  his  conversion,  to 
have  had  «  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  that  call  upon 
THY  name."  The  Socinian  criticism  is,  that  the  phrase  emKaXcLa^cu  to 
cvofia  may  be  translated  either  "to  call  on  the  name,"  or  be  called  by  the 
name ;  and  they,  therefore,  render  1  Cor.  i,  2,  "  all  that  are  called  by 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  If,  however,  aD  that  can  be  snid  in  favour 
of  this  rendering  is,  that  the  verb  may  be  rendered  patsively,  how  is  it 
that  they  choose  to  render  it  actively  in  all  places,  except  where  their 
system  is  to  be  served  ?  This  itself  is  suspicious.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  refutations  of  this  criticism  given  by  several  of  their 
learned  opponents,  who  have  shown  that  the  verb,  followed  by  an  accu* 
Motive  case,  tmudly,  if  not  constantly,  is  used,  in  its  active  signification, 
$0  call  upon,  to  invoke.  One  passage  is  sufficient  to  prove  both  the 
active  signification  of  the  phrase,  when  thus  applied,  and  also  that  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  is  an  act  of  the  highest  worship.  "  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  Rom. 
X,  13.  This  is  quoted  from  the  Prophet  Joel.  St.  Peter,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  day  of  pentecost,  makes  use  of  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ, 
and  the  argument  of  St.  Paul  imperatively  requires  us  also  to  understand 
it  of  him.  Now  this  prophecy  proves  that  the  phrase  in  question  is 
used  for  invocation,  since  it  is  not  true  that  whosoever  shall  be  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Lord  will  be  saved,  but  those  only  who  rightly  call  upon 
ii ;  it  proves  also  that  the  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  here 
mentioned,  is  a  religious  act,  for  it  is  calling  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  word  used  by  the  Prophet  Joel,  the  consequence  of  which  act  of 
faith  and  worship  is  salvation.  "  This  text,  indeed,  presents  us  with  a 
double  argument  in  favour  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  First,  it  applies  to 
him  what,  by  the  Prophet  Joel,  is  spoken  of  Jehovah ;  secondly,  ii 
affirms  him  to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration.  Either  of  these 
particulars  does,  indeed,  imply  the  other ;  for  if  he  be  Jehovah,  he  must 
he  the  object  of  religious  adoration ;  and  if  he  be  the  object  of  reli- 
gious adoration,  he  must  be  Jehovah."  {BisKop  Horm.) 
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In  the  Revelation,  too,  we  find  St.  John  wor^ipping  C^riat,  *<  bQing 
at  his  feet  as  one  dead."  St.  Paul  also  declares  *'  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  EVEBY  K7<EE  shall  bow,''  which,  in  Scripture  language,  signifies  an 
act  of  religious  worship.  '<  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  to  the  Fatbd 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

But  this  homage  and  adoration  of  Christ  is  not  confined  to  men ;  itii 
practised  among  heavenly  beings.  *'  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the 
first  begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith.  And  let  all  thb  angels  of  God 
WORSHIP  HIM."  For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  force  of  these  wordi, 
the  Socinians,  in  their  version,  have  chosen  the  absurdity  of  rendering 
ayyeXot  throughout  this  chapter,  by  *<  messengers,^  but  in  the  next  chapter^ 
as  though  the  subject  would,  by  that  time,  be  out  of  the  reader's  roind^ 
they  return  to  the  common  version,  '*  angels."  Thus  they  make  the 
^  spirits  and  flames  of  fire,"  or,  as  they  render  it,  "  winds  and  flames  of 
lightning,"  to  be  the  ancient  prophets  or  messengers^  not  angels ;  and 
of  these  same  prophets  and  messengers,  who  lived  several  thousand  yean 
ago,  their  translation  affirms  that  they  <<  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  he  {infutitre  /)  heirs  of  salvation."  The  absurdify  is  so  appa« 
rent,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  *<  angeP'  is  sometimes  applied  to  men,  yet  **  angels  of  God''  ii 
a  phrase  never  used,  but  to  express  an  order  of  heavenly  intelligenoef» 

If,  however,  either  prophets  or  angels  were  commanded  to  worship 
Christ,  his  Divinity  would  be  equally  proved,  and,  therefore,  the  note  on 
this  text,  in  the  New  Version  teaches,  that "  to  worship  Christ"  here  mcaoi 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  superior ;  and  urges  that  the  text  is  cited 
from  the  LXX,  Deut.  xxxii,  43,  "  where  it  is  spoken  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  understood  of  religious  worsliip.'  But 
whoever  will  turn  to  the  LXX,  will  see  that  it  is  not  the  Hebrew  nation, 
but  Jehovah,  who  is  exhibited  in  that  passage  as  the  object  of  worship ; 
and  if,  therefore,  the  text  were  cited  from  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  nod 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  ui  the  LXX  were  allowed,  for  it  is  not  in 
the  present  Hebrew  text,  it  would  only  afford  another  proof,  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  apostles,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christ 
of  the  New  are  the  same  being,  and  that  equal  worship  is  due  to  both. 
We  have,  however,  an  unquestioned  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  Psaim 
xcvii,  7,  from  which  the  quotation  is  obviously  made  ;  where,  in  the 
Hebrew,  it  is  "  worship  him,  all  ye  gods,"  a  probable  ellipsis  for  "  the 
angels  of  the  Aleim ;"  for  the  LXX  uses  the  word  **  angels."  This 
psalm  the  apostle,  therefore,  understood  of  Christ,  and  in  this  the  old 
Jewish  interpreters  agree  with  him ;  (6)  and  though  he  is  not  mentioned 
in  it  by  any  of  his  usual  Old  Testament  titles,  except  that  of  Jehovah,  it 

(tr.  **  PsalmoE  omnes  a  XCIH  ad  CI  in  se  continere  mysteriom  MossifT,  dixi! 
David  Kimshi.**  (RotenmuUer,) 
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deariy  predicts  the  overthrow  of  idolatry^  by  the  introduction  of  the  king- 
dom  of  this  Jehovah.  It  follows  then,  that  as  idolatry  was  not  overthrown 
by  Judaism,  but  by  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  is  Christ,  as  the  head  and 
author  of  this  kingdom,  of  whom  the  psalmist  speaks,  and  whom  he  sees 
receiving  the  worship  of  the  angels  of  God  upon  its  introduction  and 
establishment.  This,  also,  agrees  with  the  words  by  which  the  apostle 
introduces  the  quotation.  <'  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first 
begotten  into  the  v)orld"  the  habitable  world ;  which  intimates  that  it 
was  upon  some  solemn  occasion,  when  engaged  in  some  solemn  act, 
that  the  angels  were  commanded  to  worship  him,  and  this  act  is  repre* 
sented  in  the  ninety-seventh  Psalm  as  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom* 
Bishop  Horsley's  remarks  on  this  psalm  are  equally  just  and  beautiful* 

**  That  Jehovah's  kingdom  in  some  sense  or  other  is  the  subject 
of  this  Divine  song,  cannot  be  made  a  question,  for  thus  it  opens^— * 
*  Jehovah  reigneth.'  The  psalm,  therefore,  must  be  understood,  either 
of  God's  natural  kingdom  over  his  whole  creation ;  of  his  particular 
kingdom  over  the  Jews,  his  chosen  people ;  or  of  that  kingdom  which 
18  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  For  of  any  other  kingdom  beside  these 
three,  man  never  heard  or  read.  God's  peculiar  kingdom  over  the  Jews 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  this  psalm,  because  all  nations  of  the  earth  are 
called  upon  to  rejoice  in  the  acknowledgment  of  this  great  truth, '  Jeho- 
vah reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  many  isles  be  glad  thereof*' 
The  many  isles  are  the  various  regions  of  the  habitable  world. 

*'  The  same  consideration,  that  Jehovah's  kingdom  is  mentioned  as  a 
subject  of  general  thanksgiving,  proves  that  God's  universal  dominion 
over  his  whole  creation  cannot  be  the  kingdom  in  the  prophet's  mind. 
For  in  this  kingdom  a  great  majority  of  the  ancient  world,  the  idola- 
ters,  were  considered,  not  as  subjects  who  might  rejoice  in  the  glory 
of  their  monarch  ;  but  as  rebels  who  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  his 
just  resentment. 

**  It  remains,  therefore,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  that  kingdom  of  Jeho* 
vah  which  the  inspired  poet  celebrates  as  the  occasion  of  universal  joy* 
A.nd  this  will  farther  appear  by  the  sequel  of  the  song.  Afler  four  verses, 
in  which  the  transcendent  glory,  the  irresistible  power,  and  inscru- 
table perfection  of  the  Lord,  who  to  the  joy  of  all  nations  reigneth, 
are  painted  in  poetical  images,  taken  partly  from  the  awful  scene  on 
Sinai  which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  law,  partly  from  other 
manifestations  of  God's  presence  with  the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  he  proceeds,  in  the  sixth  verse, '  The  heavens 
declare  his  righteousness,  and  all  the  people  see  his  glory.'  We  read  in  the 
19th  Psalm,  that  *  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.'  And  the  glory 
of  God,  the  power  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Creator,  is  indeed  visibly 
declared  in  the  fabric  of  the  material  workl*    But  I  cannot  see  how  tha 


•tracture  oi  the  heayeu  ean  demonstrate  the  righi0ou$mem  of  Goi 
Wkdom  and  power  may  be  diapkjed  in  the  contrivance  of  an  iMiiwito 
machine ;  but  nghteousneM  cannot  appear  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
parte,  or  the  direction  of  the  motiona  of  Ufeleoe  matter.  Hie  heavoa 
tlMrefore,  in  their  external  structure,  cannot  declare  their  Maker*!  liglil* 
eooanees.  But  Uie  heavens,  in  another  sense,  attested  the  righteomsai 
of  Christ  when  the  voice  from  heaven  declared  him  the  beloved  Stmd 
God,  in  whom  the  Father  was  well  pleased ;  and  when  the  pretemstunl 
darkness  of  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion,  and  other  agonies  of  nature^  ixew 
that  confession  from  the  heathen  centurioa  who  attended  the  ezecutiflm 
that  the  suffering  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  €rod ;  *  And  all  the  people  see  Ui 
glory.'  The  word  peopie^  in  the  singular,  lor  die  most  part  denotes  GoA 
chosen  people,  the  Jewish  nation,  unless  any  other  particnlar  peopk 
happen  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse.  But  peoples^  in  the  pkumi,  is  pot 
for  all  the  other  races  of  mankind  as  distinct  from  the  chosen  peopht 
The  word  here  is  in  the  plural  form,  *  And  all  the  peoples  see  hie  gloiy.' 
But  when,  or  in  what  did  any  of  the  peoples,  the  idohitrons  natisas,  see 
the  glory  of  Crod  1  Literally  they  never  saw  his  glory.  The  efiulgeacs 
of  the  Shechinah  never  was  displayed  to  them,  except  when  it  falaai^ 
forth  upon  the  Egyptians  to  strike  them  with  a  panic  ;  or  when  thetow» 
ing  pillar  of  flame,  which  marshalled  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderaesi,  vsi 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  as  a  threatening  nwtoar 
m  their  sky.  Intellectually  no  idolaters  ever  saw  the  glory  of  Goii  ftr 
they  never  acknowledged  his  power  and  Godhead :  had  they  thus  seen 
his  glory,  they  had  ceased  to  be  idolaters.  But  all  the  peoples^  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  saw  the  glory  of  Christ.  They  saw  it  literally 
in  the  miracles  performed  by  his  apostles ;  they  saw  it  spihtually  when 
they  perceived  the  purity  of  his  precepts,  when  they  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  when  they  embraced  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  owned  Christ  for  their  Saviour  and  their  God.  The  psalmist  goes 
on, '  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images,  that  boast  them- 
selves of  idols.  Worship  him,  all  ye  gods.'  In  the  original  this  verse 
has  not  at  all  the  form  of  a  malediction,  which  it  has  acquired  in  oar 
translation  from  the  use  of  the  strong  word  confounded,  <  Let  them  hi 
aghamed.^  This  is  the  utmost  that  the  psalmist  says.  The  prayer  that 
they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  folly  and  repent  of  it,  is  very  different 
from  an  imprecation  of  confusion.  But  in  truth  the  psaknist  rather  seemi 
to  speak  prophetically,  without  any  thing  either  of  prayer  or  imprecatios 
— -^  they  shall  be  ashamed.'  Having  seen  the  gbry  of  Christ  they  shall 
be  ashamed  of  the  idols,  which  in  the  times  of  ignorance  they  worshipped. 
In  the  8th  and  0th  verses,  looking  forward  to  the  times  when  the  folnetf 
oi  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in,  and  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  turn  to 
the  Lord,  he  describes  the  daughter  of  Judah  as  r^oicing  at  the  newt 
of  the  mercy  extended  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  mailtiiig  in  »Kf»  npiM. 
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•ml  extent  of  JehoTah's  kingdomy  and  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
his  Grodhead."     {Nine  Sermons.)  • 

The  argument  of  the  apostle  is  thus  made  clear ;  he  proves  Chriit 
superior  to  angels,  and  therefore  Divine,  because  angels  themselves  are 
commanded  ''to  worship  him."  (7)  Nor  is  this  the  only  prophetic 
psalm  in  which  the  religious  worship  of  Messiah  is  predicted.  The 
72d  Psalm,  alone,  is  full  of  this  doctrine.  ^  They  shall  fear  thee  as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure.'^  **  All  kings  shall  wobship  (or, 
FALL  down)  before  him;  all  nations  shall  servx  him."  <<Pratbs 
diall  he  made  ever  for  (or,  to)  him,  and  daily  shall  he  be  fkaisbd.'* 

Finally,  as  to  the  direct  worship  of  Christ,  the  book  of  Revelation,  in 
its  scenic  representations,  exhibits  him  as,  equally  with  the  Father,  the 
object  of  the  worship  of  angels  and  of  glorified  saints ;  and,  in  chapter 
eighth,  places  every  creature  in  the  universe,  the  inhabitants  of  hell  oniy 
excepted,  in  prostrate  adoration  at  his  footstool.  **  And  every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and 
-honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne. 
Aim  UNTO  THB  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 

To  these  instances  are  to  be  added,  all  the  doxologibs  to  Christ,  in 
common  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the  bbnedzctiobb 
made  in  his  name  in  common  with  theirs ;  for  all  these  are  forms  of 
worship.  The  first  consist  of  ascriptions  of  equal  and  Divine  honours, 
with  grateful  recognitions  of  the  Being  addressed,  as  the  author  of  bene, 
fits  received ;  the  second  are  a  solemn  blessing  of  others  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  were  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  priests  and 
the  still  older  patriarchs,  who  blessed  others  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as 
his  representatives. 

Of  the  first,  the  following  may  be  given  as  a  few  out  of  many  instances : 

**  The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me 

to  his  heavenly  kingdom :  to  whom  be  olobt  for  ever  and  ever,"  2  Tim. 

iv,  18.     <*  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  to  him  be  globt  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen," 

2  Pet.  iii,  18.     ^  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 

in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 

Father ;  to  him  be  olobt  and  noimaoN  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen," 

Rev.  i,  5, 6.     ^  When  we  consider  the  great  difference  between  these 

doxologies  and  the  commendations  but  sparingly  given  in  the  Scriptures 

to  mere  men ;  the  serious  and  reverential  manner  in  which  they  are 

introduced ;  and  the  superlative  praise  they  convey,  so  far  surpassing 

what  humanity  can  deserve,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Being  to 

whom  they  refer  is  really  Divine.   The  ascription  of  eternal  ^ory  and 

(7)  **  Cetemm  recte  argonMntrntur  ftpOBtolni :  si  ang^eli  Refam  Olom  miyhnwn 
Adorare  debent ;  ergo  mat  Ulo  lafttioffM.''    (HutmrnuUtr  m  ise.) 
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•reilastiiig  dominion,  if  addreased  to  any  creature,  however  cnito^ 
would  be  idolatrous  and  profane."  {HokMs  TeMiimames.)  Ofbeaedie- 
tk>n8  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  several  <^  the  epistles  foniik 
instances,  so  regular  in  their  form,  as  to  make  it  clearly  appear,  that  tb 
apostles  and  the  priests  of  the  New  Testament  constantly  biegted  the  pea- 
pie  fittiiufericifl^  in  the  name  ofChrist,  as  one  ofthe  Messed  trinity.  Tlui 
consideration  alone  shows  that  the  benedictions  are  not,  as  the  Sociniav 
would  take  them,  to  be  considei^  as  cursory  expressions  of  good  wiL 
^  Grace  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jem 
Christ."  This,  with  little  variation,  is  the  common  form  of  salutatioB ; 
and  the  usual  parting  benediction  is,  ^The  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jem 
Christ  be  with  you  all ;"  or,  more  fiilly,  ''The  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jem 
Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  H<4y  Ghost,  bewitk 
you  all."  In  answer  to  the  Socinian  perversion,  that  these  are  men 
^  wishes,"  it  has  been  well  and  wisely  observed,  that  ^  this  objectios 
overlooks,  or  notices  very  slightly,  the  point  on  which  the  whole  quef- 
tion  turns,  the  nature  of  the  blessings  sought,  and  the  ftdUtkt  which 
they  imply  in  the  Person  as  whose  donation  they  are  ddibvatdy  do- 
sired.  These  blessings  are  not  of  that  kind  which  one  creature  is  cooh 
potent  to  bestow  upon  another.  They  refer  to  the  judicial  state  d'u 
accountable  being  before  God,  to  the  remission  of  moral  ofiencee^  to  tbs 
production  and  preservation  of  certain  mental  qualities  which  none  cu 
efficaciously  and  immediately  give  but  He  who  holds  the  dominion  of 
human  minds  and  feelings,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  supreme  and  end- 
less  felicity.  They  are  grace^  wnercy^  and  ^peace.  Grace,  the  free 
&vour  of  the  Eternal  Majesty  to  those  who  have  forfeited  every  claim 
to  it,  such  favour  as  in  its  own  nature  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
supplicant,  is  the  sole  and  effective  cause  of  deliverance  from  the  great- 
est evils,  and  acquisition  of  the  greatest  good.  Merey^  the  compassion 
of  infinite  goodness,  conferring  its  richest  bestowments  of  holiness  and 
happiness  on  the  ruined,  miserable,  and  helpless.  Peace,  the  tranquil 
and  delightful  feeling  which  results  from  the  rational  hope  of  possessing 
these  enjoyments.  These  are  the  highest  blessings  that  Omnipotent 
Benevolence  can  give,  or  a  dependent  nature  receive.  To  daiire  wek 
blessings,  either  in  the  mode  of  direct  address  or  in  that  of  precaton' 
wish,  from  any  being  who  is  not  possessed  of  omnipotent  goodness 
would  be,  not '  innocent  and  proper,'  but  sinful  and  absurd  in  the  highest 
degree.  When,  therefore,  we  find  every  apostle  whose  epistles  are  eic- 
tant,  pouring  out  his  'expressions  of  desire,'  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  energy,  for  these  blessings,  as  proceeding  from  *  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  equally  with  *  God  our  Father,'  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the 
just  and  necessary  conclusion  that  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one  in  the 
perfection  which  originates  the  highest  blessings,  and  in  the  honour  due 
for  the  gid  of  those  blessings."    {SmiOCe  Perwn  of  ChruL) 
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So  clearly  does  the  New  Testament  show  that  sapreme  worship  waa 
paid  to  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the  Father ;  p.nd  the  practice  obtained  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  a  matter  quite  undisputed  in  the  primitive  Church, 
and  has  so  continued,  in  all  orthodox  Churches,  to  this  day.  Thus 
heathen  writers  represented  the  fir^  Christians  as  worshippers  of 
Christ ;  and,  as  for  the  practice  uf  the  primitive  Church,  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  quote  passages  from  the  fathers,  which  are  so  well  known,  or  so 
easily  found  in  all  books  which  treat  on  this  subject.  It  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  practice,  that  when,  in  the  fourth  centur}%  the  Ariann 
taught,  that  our  Lord  was  a  super  angelic  creature  only,  they  departed 
not,  in  the  instance  of  worship,  from  the  homage  paid  to  him  in  the  uni- 
versal Church ;  but  continued  to  adore  Christ.  On  this  ground  the 
orthodox  justly  branded  them  with  idolatry ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
force  of  the  charge,  they  invented  those  sophistical  distinctions  as  to 
superior  and  inferior  worship  which  the  papists,  in  later  times,  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  excuse  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels.  Even  the 
old  Socinians  allowed  Christ  to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration ; 
8o  impossible  was  it,  even  for  them,  to  oppose  themselves  all  at  once  to 
the  reproving  and  condemning  universal  example  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  all  ages. 

Having,  then,  established  the  fact  of  the  worship  of  Christ  by  his 
immediate  followers,  whose  precepts  and  example  have,  in  this  matter; 
been  followed  by  all  the  faithful ;  let  us  consider  the  religious  principles 
which  the  first  disciples  held,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  could 
have  so  worshipped  Christ,  unless  his  true  Divinity  had  been,  with  them, 
a  fundamental  and  universally  received  doctrine.  Thsy  were  Jews ; 
and  Jews  of  an  age  in  which  their  nation  had  long  shaken  off  its  idola- 
trous propensities,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  its  zeal  against  all 
worship,  or  expressions  of  religious  trust  and  hope  being  directed,  not 
only  to  false  gods,  (to  idols,)  but  to  creatures.  The  great  principle  of 
the  law  was,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  (or,  beside)  me." 
It  was,  therefore,  commanded  by  Moses,  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  shalt  thou  serve ;"  which  words  are  quoted  by  our  Lord 
in  his  temptation,  when  solicited  to  worship  Satan,  so  as  to  prove  that 
io  fear  God  and  to  serve  him  are  expressions  which  signify  worship,  and 
that  all  other  beings  but  God  are  excluded  from  it.  ^  Thou  shalt  wor- 
sHir  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  The  argu. 
ment,  too,  in  the  quotation,  is  not  that  Satan  had  no  right  to  receive 
worship  because  he  was  an  evil  spirit ;  but  that,  whatever  he  might  be, 
or  whoever  should  make  that  claim,  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped.  By 
this,  also,  we  see  that  Christianity  made  no  alteration  in  Judaism,  asio 
the  article  of  doctrine,  for  our  Lord  himself  here  adopts  it  as  his  own 
principle ;  he  quotes  it  fron^  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  <«o  tninsmitted 
it,  on  his  own  authority,  to  his  followers.     Accordingly,  we  find  tiM* 
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apostles  teaching  and  practising  this  as  a  first  principle  of  their  religion. 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  i,  21-25,  charges  the  heathen  with  not  glorifying  God 
when  they  knew  him,  and  worshipping  and  ser\'ing  <'  the  creature  more 
than  (or,  beside)  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."  "  Wherein  the 
apostle,"  says  Waterland,  *^  plainly  intimates,  that  the  Creator  only  b 
to  be  served,  and  that  the  idolatry  of  the  heathens  lay  in  their  worship, 
ping  of  the  creature.  He  does  not  blame  them  for  giving  sovereign  or 
absolute  worship  to  creatures ;  they  could  scarcely  be  so  silly  as  to 
imagine  there  could  be  more  than  one  supreme  God ;  but  for  giving 
any  worship  to  them  at  all,  sovereign  or  inferior."  {Defence  of  Queries.) 
Again :  when  he  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  crimes  of  the  Galatians,  pre- 
vious to  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  that  they  **  did  service  unto 
them  which  by  nature  were  no  gods,"  he  plainly  intimates,  that  no  one 
has  a  title  to  religious  serxnce  but  he  who  is  by  nature  God  ;  and,  if  so, 
he  himself  could  not  worship  or  do  service  to  Christ,  unless  he  behoved 
him  to  possess  a  natural  and  essential  Divinity. 

The  practice  of  the  apostles,  too,  was  in  strict  accordance  with  this 
principle.  Thus,  when  worship  was  offered  to  St.  Peter,  by  Cornelius, 
who  certainly  did  not  take  him  to  be  God,  he  forbade  it :  so  also  Paul  and 
Barnabas  forbade  it  at  Lystra,  with  expressions  of  horror,  when  offered 
to  them.  An  eminent  instance  is  recorded,  also,  of  the  exclusion  of  all 
creatures,  however  exalted,  from  this  honour,  in  Rev.  xix,  10,  where 
the  angel  refuses  to  receive  so  much  as  the  outward  act  of  adoration, 
giving  this  rule  and  maxim  upon  it,  "  Worship  God  ;"  intimating  there- 
by, that  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  that  all  acts  of  religious  worship 
are  appropriated  to  God  alone.  He  does  not  say,  "  Worship  God,  and 
whom  God  shall  appoint  to  be  worshipped,"  as  if  he  had  appointed  any 
beside  God ;  nor  "  Worship  God  with  sovereign  worship,"  as  if  any 
inferior  sort  of  worship  was  permitted  to  be  paid  to  creatures ;  bui 
simply,  plainly,  and  briefly,  "  Worship  God." 

From  the  known  and  avowed  religious  sentiments,  then,  of  the  apos- 
tles, both  as  Jews  and  as  Christians,  as  well  as  from  their  practice, 
it  follows  that  they  could  not  pay  religious  worship  to  Christ,  a  fact 
which  has  already  been  established,  except  they  had  considered  him 
as  a  Divine  person,  and  themselves  as  bound,  on  that  account,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  words,  to  honour  the  Son^  even  as  they  honoured  the 
Father. 

The  Arians,  it  is  true,  as  hinted  above,  devised  the  doctrine  of  su- 
preme and  inferior  worship,  and  a  similar  distinction  was  maintained  b\- 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  to  reconcile  the  worship  of  Christ  with  his  semi- 
Arianism.  The  same  sophistical  distinctions  are  resorted  to  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  vindicate  the  worship  of  angels,  the  Virgin  Mar}%  and  de- 
parted saints.  This  distinction  they  express  by  Xarftja  and  iouXfra. 
Sf.  Paul,  however,  and  other  sacred  writers,  and  the  early  fathers,  cer- 
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tainly  use  these  terms  promiscuously  and  indifferently,  so  that  the  ar. 
gument  which  is  founded  upon  them,  in  defence  of  this  inferior  and 
subordinate  worship,  falls  to  the  ground ;  and,  as  to  all  these  distinc- 
tions of  worship  into  ultimate  or  supreme,  mediate  or  inferior.  Dr. 
Waterland  has  most  forciUy  observed, — 

1.  <<  I  can  meet  with  nothing  in  Scripture  to  countenance  those  fine- 
ipun  notions.  Prayer  we  often  read  of;  but  there  is  not  a  syllable 
'vbout  absolute  and  relative,  supreme  and  inferior  prayer.  We  are 
commanded  to  pray  fervently  and  incessantly ;  but  never  sovereignly 
or  absolutely  that  I  know  of.  We  have  no  rules  left  us  about  raising 
OT  lowering  our  intentions,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  objects. 
Some  instructions  to  this  purpose  might  have  been  highly  useful ;  and 
it  is  very  strange  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  no  direc- 
tions should  be  given,  either  in  Scripture,  or,  at  least,  in  antiquity, 
how  to  regulate  our  intentions  and  meanings,  with  metaphysical  exact- 
ness  ;  so  as  to  make  our  worship  either  high,  higher,  or  highest  of  all, 
as  occasion  should  require. 

2.  <*  But  a  greater  objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture  runs  counter  to  it.  This  may  be  understood,  in  part, 
from  what  I  have  observed  above.  To  make  it  yet  plainer,  I  shall  take 
into  consideration  such  acts  and  instances  of  worship,  as  I  find  laid 
down  in  Scripture,  whether  under  the  old  or  new  dispensation. 

<'  Sacrifice  was  one  instance  of  worship  required  under  the  law ;  and 
it  is  said,  <  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the  Lord  only, 
he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed,'  Exod.  xxii,  20.  Now  suppose  any  per- 
son, considering  with  himself  that  only  absolute  and  sovereign  sacrifice 
was  appropriated  to  God,  by  this  law,  should  have  gone  and  sacrificed 
to  other  gods,  and  have  been  convicted  of  it  before  the  judges : — ^the 
apology  he  must  have  made  for  it,  I  suppose,  must  have  run  thus : 
<  Gentlemen,  though  I  have  sacrificed  to  other  gods,  yet,  I  hope,  you  11 
observe,  that  I  did  it  not  absolutely :  I  meant  Aot  any  absolute  or  su- 
preme sacrifice,  (which  is  all  that  the  law  forbids,)  but  relative  and 
inferior  only.  I  regulated  my  intentions  with  all  imaginable  care, 
and  my  esteem  with  the  most  critical  exactness :  I  considered  tiie 
other  gods,  whom  I  sacrificed  to,  as  inferior  only,  and  infinitely  so ;  re- 
serving  all  sovereign  sacrifice  to  the  supreme  God  of  Israel.'  Tbis,  or 
the  like  apology,  must,  I  presume,  have  brought  off  the  criminal,  with 
some  applause  for  his  acuteness,  if  your  principles  be  true.  Either 
you  must  allow  this ;  or  you  must  be  content  to  say,  that  not  only  ab- 
solute supreme  sacrifice,  (if  there  be  any  sense  in  that  phrase,)  but  all 
sacrifice  was,  by  the  law,  appropriated  to  God  only. 

**  Another  instance  of  worship  is,  making  of  vows,  religious  vows. 
We  find  as  little  appearance  of  your  famed  distinction  here,  as  in  flie 
former  case.    We  read  nothing  of  sovereign  and  inferior,  absolute  and 
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relatire  vowb  ;  that  we  should  imagine  supreme  vows  to  be  appropriate 
to  Gody  inferior  permitted  to  angels  or  idds,  or  to  any  creature. 

**  Swearing  is  another  instance  much  of  the  same  kind  with  tiie 
(•regoing.  Swearing  by  God's  name  is  a  plain  thing,  and  well  under* 
stood :  but  if  you  tell  us  of  sovereign  and  inferior  swearing,  according 
to  the  inward  respect  or  intention  you  have,  in  proporticm  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  person  by  whose  name  you  swear,  it  must  sound  perfectly 
new  to  us.  All  swearing  which  comes  short  in  its  respects,  or  fiJb 
below  sovereign,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  Uttle  better  than  profismeness. 

^  Such  being  the  case  in  respect  of  the  acts  of  religious  worship  al 
ready  mentioned,  I  am  now  to  aak  you,  what  is  there  so  peculiar  in  the 
case  of  invocation  and  adoration,  that  they  should  not  be  thought  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  other  ?  Why  should  not  abscdute  and  relative  prayer 
and  prostration  appear  as  absurd  as  absolute  and  relative  sacrifice,  vom^ 
oaths,  or  the  like  1  '  They  are  acts  and  instances  of  religious  worship, 
like  the  other ;  appropriated  to  God  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the 
same  laws,  and  upon  the  same  grounds  and  reasons.  Well  then,  will 
you  please  to  consider  whether  you  have  not  begun  at  the  wrong  end, 
and  committed  an  v<rrepov  irporepov  in  your  vray  of  thinking.  You  imt- 
gine  that  acts  of  religious  worship  are  to  derive  their  signification  and 
quality  firom  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  worshippers ;  whereas  the 
very  reverse  of  it  is  the  truth.  Their  meaning  and  signification  is  fixed 
and  determined  by  God  himself;  and  therefore  we  are  never  to  use 
them  with  any  other  meaning,  under  peril  of  profaneness  or  idolatry. 
God  has  not  left  us  at  liberty  to  fix  what  sense  we  please  upon  religious 
worship,  to  render  it  high  or  low,  absolute  or  relative,  at  discretion,  su- 
preme when  oficred  to  God,  and  if  to  others  inferior :  as  when  to  an- 
gels, or  saints,  or  images,  in  suitable  proportion.  No :  religion  was  not 
made  for  metaphysical  heads  only ;  such  as  might  nicely  distinguish  the 
several  degrees  and  elevations  of  respect  and  honour  among  many  ob- 
jects. The  short  and  plain  way,  which  (in  pity  to  human  infirmity,  and 
to  prevent  confusion,)  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  with  us,  is  to  make  aD 
religious  worship  his  own ;  and  so  it  is  sovereign  of  course.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  true  Scriptural,  as  well  as  only  reasonable  account  of  the 
object  of  worship.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  (it  is  but  vain  to 
pretend  to  it)  about  determining  the  sense  and  meaning  of  religious  wor- 
ship. God  himself  has  taken  care  of  it ;  and  it  is  already  fixed  and 
determined  to  our  hands.  It  means,  whether  we  will  or  no,  it  means, 
b^f  Divine  institution  and  appointment,  the  divinity,  the  supremacy,  the 
sovereignty  of  its  object.  To  misapply  those  marks  of  dignity,  those 
appropriate  ensigns  of  Divine  majesty ;  to  compliment  any  creature 
with  them,  and  thereby  to  make  common  what  God  has  made  proper, 
is  to  deify  the  works  of  God's  hands,  and  to  serve  the  creature  instead 
of  the  Creator,  Grod  Uessed  for  ever.    We  have  no  occasion  to  talk  of 
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Bovereign,  absolute  prayers,  and  such  other  odd  fiincies :  prayer  is  an 
address  to  God,  and  does  not  admit  of  those  novel  distinctions.  In 
short  then,  here  is  no  room  lefl  for  your  distinguishing  between  sove- 
reign and  inferior  adoration.  You  must  first  prove,  what  you  have 
hitherto  presumed  only,  and  taken  for  granted,  that  you  are  at  liberty 
to  fix  what  meaning  and  signification  you  please  to  the  acts  of  reli- 
gious worship ;  to  make  them  high  or  low  at  discretion.  This  you  wiD 
find  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  Scripture  is  beforehand  with  you ; 
and,  to  fix  it  more,  the  concurring  judgment  of  the  earliest  and  best 
Christian  writers.  All  religious  worship  is  hereby  determined  to  be 
what  you  call  absolute  and  sovereign.  Inferior  or  relative  worship 
appears  now  to  be  contradiction  in  sense,  as  it  is  novel  in  sound;  like 
an  inferior  or  relative  god."  {Defence  of  Qyeries,) 

These  absurdities  have,  at  length,  been  discovered  by  Socinians 
themselves,  who,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Socinus,  have,  at 
length,  become,  in  this  respect,  consistent;  and,  as  they  deny  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  so  they  refuse  him  worship,  and  do  not  "  honour 
the  Son  as  they  honour  the  Father."  Their  refusal  to  do  so  must  be 
leA  to  him  who  hath  said,  "  Eliss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye 
perish  from  the  way ;"  but,  though  they  have  not  shunned  error,  they 
have,  at  least,  by  refusing  all  worship  to  Christ,  escaped  firom  hypocrisy 

Numerous  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  those 
on  which  some  remarks  have  been  ofiered,  might  be  adduced,  in  which 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  is  expressly  taught,  and  which  might  be  easily 
rescued  from  that  discreditable  and  unscholarly  criticism,  by  which  ^ 
Socinian  writers  have  attempted  to  darken  their  evidence.  It  has, 
however,  been  my  object  rather  to  adduce  passages  which  directly  sup. 
port  the  arguments  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  adduced,  than 
to  collect  those  which  are  more  insulated.  AU  of  them  ought,  however, 
to  be  consulted  by  the  careful  student ;  and,  indeed,  from  many  texts  of 
this  description,  which  appear  to  be  but  incidentally  introduced,  the 
evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was  taught  by  the 
apostles,  is  presented  to  us  with  this  impressive  circumstance,  that  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  all  along  assume  it  as  a  point 
which  was  never,  in  that  age,  questioned  by  true  Christians.  It  influ- 
enced, therefore,  the  turn  of  their  language,  and  established  a  thedhgi- 
col  style  among  them  when  speaking  of  Christ,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  to  any  hypothesis  which  excludes  his  essential  Deity ;  and 
which  no  honest,  or  even  rational,  men  could  have  fallen  into,  unless 
they  had  acknowledged  and  worshipped  their  Master  as  God. 

Out  of  this  numerous  class  of  passages,  one  will  suffice  for  iUostra- 
tion. 

^  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Gon^  but 
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made  kimself  of  no  refHitatioD,"  Adc,  Philip,  ii,  5-7.  Here  the  spostle 
is  recommending  &n  humble  &nd  benevolent  disposition  to  the  PluJip. 
pians;  and  he  enforces  it,  not  certainly  by  considerations  which  them- 
fl^es  needed  to  be  estahhshed  by  proof,  or  in  which  the  Philippiam 
had  not  been  previously  instructed,  but  in  the  most  natural  manner,  and 
that  only  which  a  good  writer  could  adopt,  by  what  was  already  esta- 
blished, and  recdived  as  true  among  them.  It  was  already  admitted  by 
the  Philippians  as  an  undoubted  verity  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
before  Christ  appeared  in  **  the  form  of  a  servant,"  he  existed  <<  in  the 
form  of  God,"  and  before  he  was  ^  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,"  he  was 
such  a  being  as  could  not  think  it  ^  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Grod."  On 
these  very  grounds  the  example  of  Christ  is  proposed  to  his  folldwers, 
and  its  imitation  enforced  upon  them.  This  incidental  and  familiar 
manner  of  introducing  so  great  a  subject,  clearly  shows  that  the  Dm* 
nity  of  Christ  was  a  received  doctrine ;  but,  though  introduced  inciden- 
tally, the  terms  employed  by  the  apostle  are  as  strong  and  unequivocal 
as  if  he  had  undertaken  formally  to  propose  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
show  this  by  going  through  that  formidable  mass  of  verbal  criticism  which 
commentators,  schoUasts,  and  other  critics,  have  accumulated  around 
this  passage.  Happily  as  to  this,  as  well  as  many  other  important  texts 
which  form  the  bases  of  the  great  dogmata  of  Christianity,,  much  less  is 
left  to  verbal  criticism  than  many  have  supposed ;  the  various  clauses, 
together  with  the  connection,  so  illustrate  and  guard  the  meaning  as  to 
fix  their  sense,  and  make  it  obvious  to  the  general  reader.  **  Who  be- 
ing" or  <*  subsisting  in  the  form  of  God."  This  is  the  first  character  of 
Christ's  exalted  pre-existent  state,  and  it  is  adduced  as  the  grcund  of  a 
claim  which,  for  a  season,  he  divested  himself  of,  and  became,  there- 
fore, an  illustrious  example  of  humility  and  charity.  The  greatness  of 
Christ  is  first  laid  down,  then  what  he  renounced  of  that  which  was  due 
to  his  greatness,  and  finally  the  condition  is  introduced  to  which  he 
stooped  or  humbled  himself.  <<  He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  kqual 
with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant."  These  are,  obviously,  the  three  great  points  in 
this  celebrated  text,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  strictly  bound 
by  the  apostle's  argument.  Let  each  be  briefly  considered,  and  it  will 
be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  explain  this  passage  in  any  way  which 
does  not  imply  our  Lord's  essential  Divinity.  To  be  or  to  subsist  in 
**  the  form  of  God,"  is  to  be  truly  and  essentially  God.  This  may,  in- 
deed, be  argued  firom  the  word  fiop^,  though  some  have  confined  its 
meaning  to  external  form  or  appearance.  The  Socinian  exposition,  that 
"  the  form  of  God"  signifies  his  power  of  working  miracles,  needs  no 
other  refutation  than  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  what  our  Lord  was 
before  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
of  men.     The  notion,  too,  of  Whitby  and  others,  who  refer  it 


to  the  viable  gloiy  of  God,  in  which  he  appeared  to  the  patriarciiSy  ii 
also  disproved  by  this  Enaoifest  consideratioo,  that  the  phrase  '*  suBsm* 
DIG  (uirap;(&jv)  in  the  form  of  Grod,"  describes  the  permanent  pre-exiflt, 
cot  state  of  Christ  He  subsisted  in  the  form  of  God,  therefore,  from 
eternity,  and  consequently  before  he  made  any  visibly  glorious  manifest- 
ations of  himself  to  the  patriarchs ;  nor,  as  God  is  invisible  and  immate- 
rial, and  consequently  has  no  likeness  o^ figure^  could  our  Lord,  in  their 
sense,  <'  subsisf*  in  the  form  or  appearance  of  God.  If,  indeed,  ^^farm" 
means  Ukeness,  it  must  be  intellectual  likeness,  and,  therefore,  to  subsist 
in  the  form  of  God  is  to  be  God,  for  he  could  not  be  the  likeness  of  God, 
or,  as  the  apostle  has  it  in  the  Hebrews,  the  <*  express  image"  or  cha» 
meter  of  his  person,  without  being  Grod ;  for  how  could  he  be  expressly 
like,  or  expressly  resemble,  or  have  the  appearance  of  omnipotence,  if 
ho  were  not  hims^  almighty ;  or  of  omniscience,  if  not  himself  aU* 
knowing  7  Let  us  then  allow  that  /Mfxp?)  in  its  leading  sense  has  the  sig- 
nification  of  form,  shape,  image,  and  similitude,  (8)  yet  this  can  only  ba 
applied  to  the  Divine  Being  figuratively.  He  has  no  sensible  form,  no 
appearance,  and  nothing  can  be  in  this  form  or  image,  therefore,  but 
what  has  the  same  essential  properties  and  perfections.  <<  Sed  age," 
says  Eisner,  ^  laigiamur  Socinianis  /ubop(p4iv  ^  spedem  et  imaginem  Dei 
esse,  tamen  valido  inde  argumento  docebimus ;  Deum  esse  naiurOf  qui 
in  forma  el  imagine  Dei  exisieret ;  nisi  Deum  personatum,  et  common* 
titium,  qui  speciem  quidem  et  ^avrao'fAa  haberet  veritate  carens,  credere 
et  adorare  malint."  {Observationes  Sacr^B  in  he.)  But  it  is  not  true,  as 
some  have  hastily  stated,  that  ^uopapri  signifies  only  the  outward  form  of 
any  thing ;  it  is  used  in  Greek  authors  for  the  easenHal  form^  or  nature 
itself  of  a  thing,  of  which  examples  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein,  Eisner, 
RosenmuUer,  Schleusner,  and  others  ;  and  accordingly  Schleusner  ex- 
plains it  '<  per  metonymiam ;  ipsa  natura  et  essentia  alieujus  rei"  and 
adds,  '<  sic  legitur  io  N.  T.  Philip,  ii,  6,  uhi  Christus  dicitur  sy  jxop^t} 
0CS  urapp^cjv  ad  designandam  sublimiorem  ipsius  naturam."  The  Greek 
fathers  also  understood  jULopqni  in  the  sense  of  ouo'io,  and  to  use  the  phrase 
^  being  in  the  form  of  God,"  to  signify  the  **  being  reaiUp  and  truly  God.  ' 
Thus  the  term  itsdf  is  sufficiently  exphcit  of  the  doctrine ;  but  the 
context  would  decide  the  matter,  were  the  verbal  criticism  less  decidedly 
in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  ^^  The  form  of  Grod"  stands  opposed  to 
"  '^  the  form  of  a  servant."  Hiis,  say  those  critics  who  would  make  the 
^orm  of  God  an  external  appearance  only,  means  ^  the  appearance  and 
behaviour  of  a  bondsman  or  sbve,  and  not  the  essence  of  such  a  person." 
But  ^uXo^,  a  skne^  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  taken  in  the  same 
opprobrious  sense  as  among  as.     St.  Paul  calls  himself  ^  the  slave  of 

(8)  **  1.  Forma,  extemas,  baMtns,  omira  (fora^  in  ociUofl  ceeumt,  imafo,  riou- 
titmlo.'*  (^8€hki 
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mrant,  he  bumbled  bnneel^  becoanng  **  obedient  unio  death,  ereo  (he 
death  of  the  cross."  {BMap  Pearson,)    The  fint  stage  of  his  humilia- 
tioB  was  his  assjiming  ^  the  farm  of  a  senrant ;"  the  oooipletioii  of  il, 
his  ^obedience  unto  death."    But  what  say  the  Sociniana?    As  wi& 
them  to  be  in  the  form  of  God  means  to  be  invested  with  miraculoaB 
powers,  so  to  empty  or  diyest  himself  was  his  not  exerting  those  powen 
in  order  to  prevent  his  crucifixion.     The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he 
^  emptied"  himself,  not  at  his  crucifiaon,  but  when  he  took  upoa  him 
the  fi>rm  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  hkeness  of  men ;  so  that,  if 
to  divest  or  empty  himself  be  explained  of  laying  down  his  miracoloas 
gifts,  he  laid  them  down  before  he  became  man,  that  is,  accordiiig  to 
them,  before  he  had  any  existence.    There  is  no  alternative,  in  this  and 
many  similar  passages,  between  orthodoxy  and  the  most  glaring  ciitical 
absmrdity. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Hl«AlfITT   OF   ChBIST — HYPOSTATIC   UlilOdl EnBOiRa   AS  TO  TBI 

Pbbson  of  Chbist. 

lir  the  present  day,  the  controversy  as  to  die  person  of  Qiriflt » 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  question  of  his  Divinity  ;  but,  in  the  eaify 
ages  of  the  Church,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  his  proper  humanity. 
The  denial  of  this  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  8l 
John,  who,  in  his  epistles,  excludes  from  the  pale  of  the  Church  aH  who 
denied  that  Christ  was  cfthe  in  the  flesh.  As  his  Gospel,  therefore, 
proclaims  the  Godhead,  so  his  epistles  defend  also  the  doctrine  of  his 
humanity. 

Hie  source  of  this  ancient  error  appears  to  have  been  a  philosopiiical 
one.  Both  in  the  oriental  and  Greek  schools,  it  was  a  favourite  notion, 
that  whatever  was  joined  to  matter  was  necessarily  contaminated  by  it, 
and  that  the  highest  perfection  of  this  life  was  abstraction  from  material 
things,  and,  in  another,  a  total  and  final  separation  from  the  body. 
Tliis  opinion  was,  also,  the  probable  cause  of  leading  some  persons,  in 
St.  Paul's  time,  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  resurrection,  and  to  explain  it 
figuratively.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
of  the  rejection  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ  among  the  different 
branches  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  indeed,  erred  as  to  both  natures.  The 
things  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
hey  did  not  deny ;  but  affirmed  that  they  took  place  in  appearance 
enly,  and  they  were,  therefore,  called  DoccUb  and  PhaniasiasuB,  At  a 
later  period,  Eutyches  fell  into  a  similar  error,  by  teaching  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  into  the  Divine,  and  that  his  body 
had  no  real  existence.     These  errors  have  passed  away»  and  dange 
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oow  lies  only  on  one  side ;  not,  indeed,  because  men  are  become  less 
liable  or  less  disposed  to  err,  but  because  philosophy, — from  vain  pre. 
tences  to  which,  or  a  proud  reliance  upcm  it,  almost  all  great  religious 
errors  spring, — has,  in  later  ages,  taken  a  different  character. 

While  these  errors  denied  the  real  existence  of  the  bocfy  of  Christ, 
the  Apollooinarian  heresy  rejected  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  in  our 
Lord,  and  taught  that  the  Godhead  supplied  its  place.  Thus  both  these 
views  denied  to  Christ  a  proper  humanity,  and  both  were,  accordingly, 
condemned  by  the  general  Church. 

Among  those  who  held  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  Divine 
and  human,  which,  in  theological  language  is  called  the  hypostatical,  or 
personal  union,  several  distinctions  were  also  made  which  led  to  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  Nestorians  acknoMrledged  two  persons  in  oar 
Lord,  mystically  and  more  closely  united  than  any  human  analogy  can 
explain.  The  Monophysites  contended  for  one  person  and  one  nature, 
the  two  being  supposed  to  be,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  confounded* 
The  Monothelites  acknowledged  two  natures  and  one  will.  Various 
other  refinements  were,  at  different  times,  propagated;  but  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture  appears  to  have  been  very  accurately  expressed  by 
the  council  of  Chakedon,  in  the  fifth  century^ — that  in  Christ  there  is 
one  perMon ;  in  the  unity  of  person,  tux)  naJtwrea^  the  Divine  and  the 
human ;  and  that  there  is  no  change,  or  mixture,  or  confusion  of  these 
two  natures,  but  that  each  retains  its  own  distinguishing  properties. 
With  this  agrees  the  Athanasian  Creed,  whatever  be  its  date, — "  Per. 
feet  Grod  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul,  and  human  flesh  sub- 
listing — Who  although  he  be  God  and  man,  yet  he  is  not  two  ;  but  one 
Christ:  one,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh;  but  by 
taking  the  manhood  into  God ;  one  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  sub. 
stance,  but  by  unity  of  person ;  for  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is 
one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ."  The  Church  of  England, 
by  adopting  this  creed,  has  adopted  its  doctrine  on  the  hypostatical 
onion,  and  has  farther  professed  it  in  her  second  article.  "  The  Son, 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin  of  her  substance , 
so  that  the  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead 
and  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man." 

Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  against  these  views  by  the  mere 
reason  of  man,  unable  to  comprehend  mysteries  so  high,  but  oflen  boM 
enough  to  impugn  them,  they  certainly  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  on  these  important  subjects,  though  expressed  in  different 
terms.  Nor  are  these  formularies  to  be  charged  with  origmaHng  such 
^Kstinctions,  and  addng  them  to  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  as  the^ 


oIIhi  oqiadf  an  bj  flwM  wbo^  €ilkar  firom  hnl^^ 
■riadi^  or  firan  a  Tiin  ftflhetetioii  of  being  indepc^^ 
litf 9  an  moat  pioiio  to  qiMftioii  than.  SudieipoatioBaofftiliivan 
rendend  pecoMaiy  bj  the  dangwona  yieaktiona  and  bmnaa  nfla^ 
aMDta  to  wbiob  wa  haye  abofe  adfettod ;  and  wan  intended  to  ba  (wb^ 
II107  niay  be  ead^  profad  fironi  Seripton  to  be  in  nalily )  ao^^ 
impiraddoetrinaB;  notnflwdiitipctioBi^biUdaalaiatioiinaefwhathai 
been  bafim  tangfit  bythaHoly8|Hiitopfteaiiljactof  fliehypoatiticil 
onion  of  naturei  in  Cbiiat;  and  tfaa  aocordanee  of  lliaaa  adaEnzaUi 
■nrnnwrif  with  flia  Soriptuaa  thenMohaa  wiD  ba  r^ry  obviona  to  al 
who  yidd  to  their  phun  and  unpenrertad  taetimoiiy.  Tliaft  Aiiit  ii 
▼ery  Gh>i>t  haa  bera  akeady  piofad  fitOBii  flia  8criptni«%  at  conadeiaUi 
lengdi;  that  ha  waa  traly  a  man,  no  one  win  bafiNmd  to  doubt;  ttil 
he  ia  bat  one  peiaoo,ia  eoflkiently  dear  fipom  tiiiay  that  no  diatinrtina 
into  two  waa  ever  made  by  himnfllfj  or  by  hit  apoatlea^  and  bom  ao> 
tiona  peculiar  to  C3odhead  being  aometimea  aaeiibed  to  him  under  hii 
hnman  appeDationa ;  and  actiona  and  wfleringi  peooliar  to  hiiminity 
being  alao  predicated  of  him  under  Divine  titlea,  Tbatinhunflienii 
no  oonfiuion  of  tlie  two  natnreey  ia  evident  fiom  flie  abaofaite  manner 
in  which  both  hia  natures  an  conatantly  wpckm  of  in  flie  flciiptarefc 
Hia  Godhead  waa  not  deteriorated  by  uniting  itMlf  with  a  bmnea 
body,  fi>r*<  he  ia  the  true  God  ;**  hit  humanity  waa  not,  while  on  eaitt^ 
exalted  into  properties  which  made  it  different  in  kind  to  ^tub  humanity 
of  his  creatures ;  for,  ^  as  the  children  wen  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  also  took  part  of  the  sakb."  If  the  Divine  nature  in  him 
had  been  imperfect,  it  would  have  lost  its  essential  character,  for  it  ia 
essential  to  Deity  to  be  perfect  and  complete ;  if  any  of  the  essential 
properties  of  human  nature  had  been  wanting,  he  would  not  have  been 
man ;  i£,  as  some  of  the  preceding  notions  implied.  Divine  and  humaa 
had  been  mixed  and  confounded  in  hin^  he  would  have  been  a  com- 
pounded being,  neither  God  nor  man.  Nothing  waa  deficient  in  his 
humanity,  nothing  in  his  Divinity,  and  yet  he  ii  one  Christ.  This  ii 
dearly  die  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  and  it  ii  admirably  expressed  in 
the  creeds  above  quoted ;  and,  on  that  account,  they  are  entitled  to 
great  respect  They  embody  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived  in  the  Church,  in  language  weighed  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  accuracy ;  and  they  are  venerable  reoorda  of  the  &idi 
of  distant  ages. 

These  two  circumstances,  the  eompktenesM  of  each  nature^  and  lie 
«as6n  ofbathm  one  person^  ii  the  only  key  to  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  so  entirely  explains  and  harmonizes  the  whole  as  to 
afford  the  strongest  proof^  next  to  its  explicit  verbal  statements^  of  the 
doctrine  that  our  Lord  is  at  once  truly  Grod  and  truly  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inyracticahility  of  giving  a  conaiitent  eiplanation  of  the 
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testimony  of  Grod  <<  concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ'*  on  all  other  hypo* 
theses,  entirely  confutes  them.  In  one  of  two  ways  only  will  it  be 
found,  by  every  one  who  makes  the  trial  honestly,  that  all  the  pas- 
sages of  holy  writ  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  can  be  explained ; 
either  by  referring  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  fathers,  to 
the  0&oXo/ia,  by  which  they  meant  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour ;  or  to  the  Oixovofjiia,  by  which  they  meant  his 
incarnation,  and  every  thing  that  he  did  in  the  flesh  to  procure  the  sal- 
vation  of  mankind.  This  distinction  is  expressed  in  modem  theological 
language,  by  considering  some  things  which  are  spoken  of  Christ,  as 
said  of  his  Divine,  others  of  his  human  nature ;  and  he  who  takes  this 
principle  of  interpretation  along  with  him  will  seldom  find  any  difficulty 
in  apprehending  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  though  the  subjects 
themselves  be  often,  to  human  minds,  inscrutable. 

Does  any  one  ask,  for  instance,  if  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God,  how 
he  could  be  bom  and  die  ?  how  he  could  grow  in  wisdom  and  sta- 
ture ?  how  he  could  be  subject  to  law  7  be  tempted  7  stand  in  need  of 
prayer  ?  how  his  soul  could  be  "  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  7" 
be  "  forsaken  of  his  Father  ?"  purchase  the  Church  with  **  his  own 
Uood  7"  have  "  a  joy  set  before  him  7"  be  exalted  7  have  "  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth"  given  to  him  7  d^c.     The  answer  is,  that  he  was 

also  MAN. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  visible  man 
should  heal  diseases  at  his  will,  and  without  referring  to  any  higher 
authority,  as  he  oflen  did ;  still  the  winds  and  the  waves ;  know  the 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts;  foresee  his  own  passion  in  all  its  circum- 
stances ;  authoritatively  forgive  sins ;  be  exalted  to  absolute  dominion 
over  every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth ;  be  present  wherever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  his  name  ;  be  with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  claim  universal  homage  and  the  bowing  of  the  knee  of  all  crea* 
tures  to  his  name ;  be  associated  with  the  Father  in  solemn  ascrip- 
tions  of  glory  and  thanksgiving,  and  bear  even  the  awful  names  of  God, 
names  of  description  and  revelation,  names  which  express  Divine  attri- 
butes : — what  is  the  answer  7  Can  the  Socinian  scheme,  which  allows 
him  to  be  a  man  oitZy,  produce  a  reply  7  Can  it  furnish  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  texts  of  sacred  writ  which  affirm  all  these  things? 
Can  it  suggest  any  solution  which  does  not  imply  that  the  sacred  pen- 
men  were  not  only  careless  writers,  but  writers  who,  if  they  had 
studied  to  be  misunderstood,  could  not  more  delusively  have  expressed 
them9^ves7  The  only  hypothesis,  explanatory  of  all  these  statements, 
is,  that  ChnSl  s  God  as  well  as  man,  and  by  this  the  consistency  of 
the  sacred  writers  is  brought  out,  and  a  harmonizing  strain  of  senti. 
ment  is  seen  compacting  the  Scriptures  into  one  agreeing  and  mutoalhr 
adjusted  revelation. 
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But  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Chiist  in  one  hypofltaafl»  or 
poraon,  is  equally  essential  to  the  full  expoeitioa  of  the  Scriptuiet,  is 
the  existence  of  two  distinctiyely,  the  Divine  and  the  human ;  and  wt^ 
out  it  many  passages  loee  all  fotce^  because  they  lose  all  meaning,  h 
what  possible  sense  could  it  be  said  of  tee  Word,  that  ^  he  was  msde 
(or  became)  tlbsr,"  if  no  such  personal  unity  existed  ?  The  Sodiuaos 
Uiemselyes  seem  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this,  and  therefore  truis- 
late  ^  and  the  Word  was  flesh,"  affirming  fiJsely,  as  various  cridci 
have  abundantly  i^wn,  that  the  most  usual  meaning  of  ytvoiuu  is  to  ie. 
Without  the  hypostatical  union,  how  could  the  argument  of  our  Lord  be 
supported,  that  the  Messiah  is  both  David's  Son  and  David's  LobdI 
If  this  is  asserted  of  two  persons,  then  the  argument  is  gone ;  if  of 
one,  then  two  natures,  one  which  had  authorky  as  Ijord,  and  the  other 
capable  of  natural  descent,  were  uiuted  in  one  person.  Allowing  that 
we  have  established  it,  that  the  appdlative  *^  Som  of  GocT*  is  the  desig. 
nation  of  a  Divine  relation,  but  for  this  personal  union  the  visible  Chiiit 
could  not  be,  according  to  St.  Peter's  confession,  ^  the  Son  of  the  living 
Grod."  By  this  doctrine  we  also  leam  how  it  was  that  ^  the  Church 
of  God"  was  *^  purchased  by  his  own  blood."  Even  if  we  conceds 
the  genuine  rea^ng  to  be  **  the  Lord,"  this  concession  yields  nodiing  to 
ihe  Socinians,  unless  the  term  Lord  were  a  human  title,  which  has  been 
already  disproved,  and  unless  a  mere  man  could  be  ^  Lord  bodi  of  the 
dead  and  the  living,"  could  wield  universal  sovereignty,  and  be  entitled 
to  universal  homage.  If,  then,  the  title  ^  thk  Lord"  be  an  appellalioo 
of  Christ's  superior  nature,  in  no  other  sense  could  it  be  said  that  the 
Church  was  purchased  by  his  own  blood,  than  by  supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  that  union  which  we  call  personal ;  a  union  which  alone  dis- 
tinguishes  the  sufferings  of  Christ  from  that  of  his  martyred  followers, 
gave  to  them  a  merit  which  theirs  had  not,  and  made  *^his  blood" 
capable  of  purchasing  the  salvation  of  the  ''  Church."  For,  disalbw 
that  union,  and  we  can  see  no  possible  meaning  in  calling  the  blood  of 
Christ  "  the  blood  of  God,"  or,  if  it  please  better,  "  of  the  Lord  ;"  or  in 
what  that  great  peculiarity  consisted  which  made  it  capable  of  pur- 
chasing  or  redeeming. 

Dr.  Pye  SmiUi,  in  his  very  able  work  on  the  person  of  Christ,  has 
rather  inconsiderately  blamed  the  orthodox,  for  ^<  the  very  serious  offence 
of  sometimes  using  language  which  applies  to  the  Divine  nature  the 
circumstances  and  properties  which  could  only  attach  to  his  humanity," 
as  giving  unhappy  occasion  to  the  objections  and  derisions  of  their 
opponents.  As  he  gives  no  instances,  he  had  his  eye,  probably,  upon 
some  extreme  cases ;  but  if  he  meant  it  as  a  remaik  of  general  appUca- 
tion,  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  very  mistaken  view,  and  assumes, 
that  the  objections  of  opponents  lie  rather  against  term  than  against  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  itself. 
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This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that,  if  the  orthodox  were  to 
attend  to  the  caution  given  by  this  writer  on  this  subject,  they  would  not 
approach  one  step  nearer  to  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  in  this 
fundamental  error,  supporting  it,  as  they  do,  by  perversions  so  manifest^ 
and  by  criticisms  so  shameless.  I  am  no  apologist,  however,  of  real 
^'  errors  and  faults"  in  theological  language ;  but  the  practice  referred 
to,  so  far  from  being  <<  a  serious  ofience,"  has  the  authority  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Argumentatioelyy  the  distinction 
between  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  according  to  the  rule  before 
given,  must  be  maintained ;  but  when  speaking  cursorily,  and  on  the 
assumption  of  the  unquestionable  truth  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  natures, — a  manner  of  speaking,  which,  it  is  hoped,, 
all  true  Christians  adopt,  as  arising  from  their  settled  convictions  on 
this  point, — those  very  terms,  so  common  among  the  orthodox,  and  so 
objectionable  to  those  who  "  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  must  be 
maintained  in  spite  of  <'  derision,"  or  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  be  dropped,  or  at  least  be  made  very  select,  if  this  danger- 
ous, and  in  the  result,  this  betraying  courtesy  be  adopted.  For  what 
does  Dr.  P.  Smith  gain,  when  cautioning  the  believer  against  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "  the  blood  of  God,"  by  reminding  him  that  thero  is 
reason  to  prefer  the  reading,  "  the  Church  of  the  Lardy  which  he  hath 
purchased  by  his  own  blood  ?"  The  orthodox  contend,  that  the  appellation 
«  THE  LoBD,"  when  applied  to  our  Saviour,  is  his  title  as  God,  and  the 
heterodox  know,  also,  that  the  "  blood  of  the  Lord"  is  a  phrase  with  us 
entirely  equivalent  to  '<  the  blood  of  God."  They  know,  too,  that  we 
neither  believe  that  "  God"  nor  <<  the  Lobd"  could  die ;  but  in  using 
the  established  phrase,  the  all-important  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  union  between  the  two  natures  of  our  Lord  as  to  make 
the  blood  which  he  shed  more  than  the  blood  of  a  mere  man,  more 
than  the  blood  of  his  mftre  humanity  itself,  is  maintained  and  exhi- 
bited ;  and  while  we  aUow  that  God  could  not  die,  yet  that  there 
is  a  most  important  sense  in  which  the  blood  of  Christ  was  <<  the  blood 
of  God." 

We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this  mystery,  but  we  find  it  on  record ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  that  careful  appropriation  of  the  properties  of  the 
two  natures  to  each  respectively,  which  Dr.  Pye  Smith  recommends,  is 
not  very  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  more  generally  introduced  as 
an  indisputed  principle,  than  argued  upon.  It  is  true,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  lays  it  down,  that  our  Lord  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  "  according 
to  the  FLESH,"  and  "  the  Son  of  God^  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
T^ss."  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  distinction ;  but  generally  this  is  not 
observed  by  the  apostles,  because  the  equally  fundamental  doctrine  was 
always  present  to  them,  that  the  save  frisson  who  was  flesh  was  also 
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truly  God.  Hence  they  scrapie  not  to  say,  that  **  the  Lord  of  glory 
was  cracified,"  that  <"  the  Prince  of  life  was  killed,"  and  that  hb  wbo 
was  ^ixk  the  form  of  God,"  became  ^obedient  unto  death,  even  ^ 
death  of  the  cross." 

We  return,  from  this  digression,  to  notice  a  few  other  passages,  tk 
meaning  of  which  can  only  be  opened  by  the  doctrine  of  the  permnl 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  ^  For  in  him  dwell- 
eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Grodhead  bodilt,"  Col.  ii,  9  ;  not  by  a  type 
and  figure,  but,  as  the  word  oofiarucoc  signifies  rediiy  and  suUtaOiaUii, 
and  for  the  full  exposition,  we  must  add,  by  personal  union ;  for  we 
have  no  other  idea  by  which  to  explain  an  expression  never  used  to 
signify  the  inhabitation  of  good  men  by  God,  and  which  is  here  applied 
to  Christ  in  a  way  of  eminence  and  peculiarity.  (2) 

^  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  be 
had  BY  HiKSBLF  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,"  Heb.  i,  8.  To  this  passage,  also,  the  hypostatical 
union  is  the  only  key.  Of  whom  does  the  apostle  speak,  when  he 
says,  **  when  he  had  by  himsklf  purged  our  sins,"  but  of  Him  who  is 
**  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  T 
Hb,  by  hucsblf,  "  purged  pur  sins ;"  yet  this  was  done  by  the  shedding 
of  his  Uood.  In  that  higher  nature,  however,  he  could  not  sufier  death ; 
and  nothing  could  make  the  sufierings  of  his  humanity  a  purification  of 
sins  by  hikself,  but  such  a  union  as  should  constitute  one  person : — 
for,  unless  this  be  aUowed,  either  the  characters  of  Divinity  in  the  pre- 
ceding  verses  are  characters  of  a  merely  human  being ;  or  dse  that 
higher  nature  was  capable  of  suffering  death  ;  or,  if  not,  the  purification 
was  not  made  by  himself,  which  yet  the  text  afiirms. 

In  fine,  all  passages  which  (not  to  mention  many  others)  come 
under  the  following  classes  have  their  true  interpretation  thus  laid 
open,  and  are  generally  utterly  unmeaning  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

1.  Those  which,  like  some  of  the  foregoing,  speak  of  the  eficaof  of 
the  sufierings  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins.  In  this  class  the  two 
following  may  be  given  as  examples.  Heb.  ii,  14,  "  Forasmuch,  then, 
as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,"  &c.  Here  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  explicitly  stated ;  but  as  explicitly  is  it  said  to  he  the  death  of  one 
who  partook  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  who  €usumed  human  nature.  Tlie 
power  of  deliverance  is  ascribed  to  him  who  thus  invested  himself  with 
a  nature  below  that  of  his  own  original  nature ;  but  in  that  lower  nature 

(3)  **  ^(ofiartKOis,  h.  e.  vere,  perfootisBime,  non  typioe,  et  umbnliter,  sicat  in  T. 
T.  Deua  ae  manifettarit.    Eat  autem  inhabitatio  ilia  et  onio  penonalis,  et  aingn- 
(G^lotfjtw.) 
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HB  dies,  and  by  that  dbath  he  delivers  those  who  had  been  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  The  second  is  Colossians  i,  14,  d^c,  **  In 
whom  we  have  rede^iption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  WHO  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  d^c.  In  this  passage,  the 
lofly  description  which  is  given  of  the  person  of  Christ  stands  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  mention  of  the  efficacy  of  ^  his  blood,"  and 
b  to  be  considered  as  the  reason  why,  through  that  blood,  redemption 
and  remission  of  sins  became  attainable.  Thus  <<  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  could  be  no  remission ;"  but  the  blood  of  Jesus  only  is  thoB 
efficacious,  who  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  the  "  Creator"  of 
all  things.  His  blood  it  could  not  be  but  for  the  hypostatical  union ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  but  for  that  he  could  have  had  no  blood  to 
shed ;  because,  as  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  that  is,  God's  equal, 
or  God  himself,  his  nature  was  incapable  of  death. 

2.  In  the  second  class  are  all  those  passages  which  argue  from  the 
compassion  which  our  Lord  manifested  in  his  humiliation,  and  his  own 
experience  of  sufierings,  to  the  exercise  of  confidence  in  him  by  his 
people  in  dangers  and  afflictive  circimistances.  Of  these  the  following 
may  be  given  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  Heb.  iv,  15,  16,  "  For  we 
have  not  a  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin.  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  Several 
similar  passages  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  argument  of  them  all  is  precisely  the  same.  The  humiliation 
of  our  Lord,  and  his  acquaintance  with  human  woes,  may  assure  us  of 
his  sympathy ;  but  sympathy  is  not  help.  He  is  represented,  therefore, 
as  the  source  of"  *ucc<mr,"  as  the  *^  Author  of  salvation,^'  *^the  Captain 
of  our  salvation"  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  he  endured ;  and  to 
him  all  his  people  are  directed  to  fly  for  aid  in  prayer,  and  by  entire 
trust  in  his  power,  grace,  and  presence,  to  assure  themselves  that  timely 
succour  and  final  salvation  shall  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  him.  Now 
here,  also,  it  is  clear,  that  the  sufferer  and  the  Saviour  are  the  same 
person.  The  man  might  suffer ;  but  sufiTerings  could  not  enable  the  man 
to  save ;  they  could  give  no  new  qualification  to  human  nature,  nor 
bestow  upon  that  nature  any  new  right.  But,  beside  the  nature  which 
flufifered,  and  learned  the  bitterness  of  human  woes  by  experience,  there 
is  a  nature  which  can  know  the  sufiTerings  of  all  others,  in  all  places,  at  * 
all  times ;  which  can  also  ascertain  the  "  time  of  need"  with  exactnesB, 
and  the  "  grace"  suitable  to  it ;  which  can  efiTectually  "  help"  and  sus- 
tain the  sorrows  of  the  very  hearty  a  power  peculiar  to  Divinity,  and  finally 
bestow  **  eternal  salvation."  This  must  be  Divine ;  but  it  is  one  in  per- 
sonal union  with  that  which  sufiTered  and  was  taught  sympathy,  and  it 
is  this  union  constitutes  that  *^  Gsbat  High  Priest"  of  our  professiiu^ 
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that  <<  merciful  and  fidthful  High  Priest,"  who  is  able  ^  to  suoeoiir  ■• 
when  we  are  tempted."  Thus,  as  it  has  been  well  ofaoenred  on  ^ 
■ubjecty  ^  It  is  by  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person  that  Chratii 
^pialified  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  workL  He  became  man,  that,  wift 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  those  whom  he  was  sent  to  instract, 
he  might  teach  them  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God;  that  his  life  nnght 
be  their  example ;  that  by  being  once  compassed  with  the  infinnitiw  of 
human  nature,  he  might  give  them  assurance  of  his  fellow  feeling ;  that 
by  suffering  on  the  cross  he  might  make  at<mement  for  their  sina ;  tad 
that  in  his  reward  they  might  behold  the  earnest  and  the  patten  of 
theirs. 

^But  had  Jesus  been  only  man,  or  had  he  been  one  of  the  spiriti 
that  surround  the  throne  of  Grod,  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the 
work  which  he  undertook :  for  the  whde  obedience  of  every  creature 
being  due  to  the  Creator,  no  part  of  that  obedience  can  be  jJaced  to  the 
account  of  other  creatures,  so  as  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  serfies, 
or  to  rescue  them  firom  the  punishment  which  they  deserre.  Hie 
Scriptures,  therefore,  reveal,  that  he  who  i^>peared  upon  earth  as  msa, 
is  also  God,  and  as  God,  was  mighty  to  save;  and  by  this  revdatioa 
they  teach  us,  that  the  merit  of  our  Lord's  obedience^  and  the  effieaej 
of  his  interposition,  depend  upon  the  h3rpostatical  unicm. 

^  All  modem  sects  of  Christians  agree  in  admitting  that  the  greateit 
benefits  arise  to  us  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  being  man ;  but  the 
Arians  and  Socinians  contend  earnestly,  that  his  sufferings  do  not  deriye 
any  value  from  his  being  God ;  and  their  reasoning  is  specious.  You 
say,  they  argue,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  is 
both  God  and  man.  You  must  either  say  that  God  suffered,  or  that  he 
did  not  suffer :  if  you  say  that  God  suffered,  you  do  indeed  affix  an 
infinite  value  to  the  sufferings ;  but  you  affirm  that  the  Crodhead  it 
capable  of  suffering,  which  is  both  impious  and  absurd  :  if  you  say  that 
God  did  not  suffer,  then,  although  the  person  that  suffered  had  both  a 
Divine  and  a  human  nature,  the  sufferings  were  merely  those  of  a  man, 
for,  according  to  your  own  system,  the  two  natures  are  distinct,  and 
the  Divine  is  impassible. 

<<  In  answer  to  this  method  of  arguing,  we  may  admit  that  the  Godhead 
cannot  suffer,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  kind  of  support  which 
the  human  nature  derived,  under  its  sufferings,  firom  the  Divine,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  were  united.  But  firom  the  uniform  language 
of  Scripture,  which  magnifies  the  love  of  God  in  giving  his  only-begot- 
ten Son,  which  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  preciousness  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  represents  him  as  coming,  in  the  body  that  was 
prepared  for  him,  to  do  that  which  sacrifice  and  burnt  offering  could  not 
do :  firom  all  this  we  infer  that  there  was  a  value,  a  merit,  in  the  sufiei^ 
ings  of  this  person,  superior  to  that  which  belonged  to  the  aufferia^iff 
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any  other :  and  as  the  same  Scriptures  intimate,  in  numberless  pkiceB, 
the  strictest  union  between  the  Divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  by 
applying  to  lum  promiscuously  the  actions  which  belong  to  each  nature, 
we  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  separate  in  our  imagination,  this 
peculiar  value  which  they  affix  to  his  sufferings  from  the  peculiar  dig- 
nity of  his  person. 

<<The  hypostatical  union,  then,  is  the  corner  stone  of  our  religion. 
We  are  too  much  accustomed,  in  all  our  researches,  to  perceive  that 
things  are  united,  without  our  being  able  to  investigate  the  bond  which 
unites  them,  to  feel  any  degree  of  surprise  that  we  cannot  answer  all  the 
questions  which  ingenious  men  have  proposed  upon  this  subject ;  but  we 
can  clearly  discern,  in  those  purposes  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God  which  the  Scriptures  declare,  the  reason  why  they  have  dwelt  so 
largely  upon  his  Divinity ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  take  into  our  view 
the  whole  of  that  description  which  they  give  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  remedy  in  the  Gospel  was  brought ;  if,  in  our  speculations  concern* 
ing  him,  we  neither  lose  sight  of  the  two  parts  which  are  clearly  revealed, 
nor  forget,  what  we  cannot  comprehend,  that  union  between  the  two 
parts  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  revelation  of  them,  we  shall 
perceive,  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  a  completeness  and  a 
suitableness  to  the  design  of  his  coming,  which  of  themselves  create  a 
strong  presumption  that  we  have  rightly  interpreted  the  Scriptures.^ 
{Dr.  HiU.) 

On  this  evidence  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  doctrine  of  the  Divi- 

nity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  rests.    Into  the  argument  from  antiquity  my 

limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter.  If  the  great  ^  falling  away,"  predicted 

by  St.  Paul,  had  involved,  generally,  this  high  doctrine ;  if  both  the 

Latin  and  Greek  Churches  had  wholly  departed  from  the  faith,  instead 

of  having  united,  without  intermission,  to  say,  <^  Thou  art  the  King  of 

glory,  O  Christ,"  "  Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,"  the  truth 

of  God  would  not  have  been  made  of  <*  none  effect."    God  would  still 

have  been  true,  though  every  man,  from  the  age  of  inspiration,  had 

become  <'  a  liar."     The  Socinians  have,  of  late  years,  shown  great 

anxiety  to  obtain  some  suffrages  from  antiquity  in  their  favour,  and  have 

collected  every  instance  possible  of  early  departure  from  the  faith. 

'Fhey  might,  indeed,  have  found  heretical  pravity  and  its  adherents, 

without  travelling  out  of  the  New  Testament ;  men  not  only  near  the 

apostolic  age,  but  in  the  very  days  of  the  apostles,  who  rejected  the 

resurrection,  who  consented  not  <<  to  wholesome  doctrine,"  who  made 

"  shipwreck  of  faith,"  as  well  as  of  a  good  conscience,  who  denied  "the 

only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  **  the  Lord  that  bought 

them."     This  kind  of  antiquity  is,  in  truth,  ia  their  favour ;  and,  as 

human  nature  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages,  there  is  as  much 

reason  to  expect  errors  in  one  age  as  another ;  bat  that  any  body  of 
VoL  L  40 
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in  any  sense  entitled  to  be  conadered  as  an  acknovkdged 
bnnch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  can  be  found,  in  primitive  times,  togife 
tny  sanction  to  their  opinions  and  interpretations  of  Scripture,  tbeybaie 
fiuled  to  establish.  For  full  information  on  the  subject  of  the  opiniooi 
of  the  primitive  Churches,  and  a  full  refutation  of  all  the  preteneei 
which  Arians  and  Socinians,  in  these  later  times,  have  made  to  be,  is 
part,  supported  by  primitive  authority,  the  works  of  Bishop  BuD,  Dr. 
Waterland,  and  Bishop  Horsley,  (8)  must  be  consulted ;  and  the  nsolt 
will  show,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  given  aboTe,  we 
are  supported  by  the  successive  and  according  testimonies  of  aO  that  u 
truly  authoritative  in  those  illustrious  ages  which  fumisfaed  so  many 
imperishable  writings  for  the  edification  of  the  future  Church,  and  so 
many  martyrs  and  confessors  of  ^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.** 

Among  the  numerous  errors,  with  respect  to  the  person  of  our  Loid, 
which  formeriy  sprung  up  in  the  Church,  and  were  opposed,  with  an 
ever  watchful  zeal,  by  its  authorities,  three  only  can  be  said  to  hare 
much  influence  in  the  present  day,  Arianism,  Sab^ianism,  and  Socini* 
anism.  In  our  own  country,  the  two  former  are  almost  entirely  merged 
in  the  last,  whose  characteristic  is  the  tenet  of  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ.  Anus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first,  seems  to  have  wrought 
some  of  the  floating  errors  of  previous  times  into  a  kind  of  system, 
which,  however,  underwent  various  modifications  among  his  followers. 
The  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  system  was,  that  Christ  was  the  fiist 
and  most  exalted  of  creatures ;  that  he  was  produced  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  endowed  with  great  perfections ;  that  by  him  God  made 
the  worid ;  that  he  alone  proceeded  immediately  from  God,  while  other 
things  were  produced  mediately  by  him,  and  that  aO  things  were  put 
under  his  administration.  The  semi-Arians  divided  from  the  Arians, 
but  still  differed  from  the  orthodox,  in  refusing  to  adroit  that  the  Son 
was  Jiomoounos,  or  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father ;  but  acknow. 
lodged  him  to  be  JiomoiousioSy  of  a  like  substance  with  the  Father.  It 
was  only,  however,  in  appearance  that  they  came  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  Arians  themselves,  for  they  contended  that  this  likeness  to  the 
Father  in  essence  was  not  by  nature,  but  by  peculiar  privilege.  In 
their  system  Christ,  therefore,  was  but  a  creature.  A  still  farther  refine- 
ment on  this  doctrine  was,  in  this  country,  advocated  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  which  Dr.  Waterland,  his  great  and  illustrious  opponent,  showed, 
notwithstanding  the  orthodox  terms  employed,  stiU  implied  that  Christ 
was  a  created  being,  unless  an  evident  absurdity  were  admitted.  (4) 

(3)  See  alio  Wilaon'a  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New  Teits. 
ment  by  the  earlj  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ ;  and  Dr. 
Jamieson's  Vindication,  6lc. 

(4)  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  hypothesis  was,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Beinf, 
who  is  the  Fither,  and  two  subordinate,  derived,  and  dependent  beinfi.    Bat  hs 
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The  SaheUian  doctrine  stands  equaOy  opposed  to  txinitarianiam  and 
to  the  Arian  system.  It  asserts  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
against  the  latter,  and  denies  the  personality  of  both,  in  opposition  to  the 
former.  Sabellius  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
only  denominations  of  one  hypostasis ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  but 
one  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  the  Son  or  Word  are  virtues,  enuu 
nations,  or  functions  only :  that,  under  the  CHd  Testament  God  delivered 
the  law  as  Father  ;  under  the  New,  dwelt  among  men,  or  was  incar- 
nate, as  the  Son  ;  and  descended  on  the  apostles  as  the  Spirit.  Be- 
cause their  scheme,  by  denying  a  real  Soruhipf  obliged  them  to  acknow> 
ledge  that  it  was  the  Father  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  the  Sa- 
bellians  were  oflen,  in  the  early  ages,  called  Patripassians. 

On  the  refutation  of  these  errors  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell,  both 
because  they  have  now  little  influence,  and  chiefly  because  both  are 
involved  in  the  Socinian  question,  and  are  decided  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  If  Jesus  Christ  be  the  Divine  Son  of  God ;  if  he  wa« 
"  sent"  from  God,  and  **  returned"  to  God ;  if  he  distinguished  himself 
from  the  Father  both  in  his  Divine  and  human  nature,  saying,  as  to  the 
former,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  and  as  to  the  latter, "  My  Father  is 
GREATER  than  I ;"  if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all  in  his  declaration, 
"  that  no  man  knowcth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Father  but  the  Son,"  words  which  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be 
spoken  of  an  official  distinction,  or  of  an  etnanation  or  operation ;  then 
all  these  passages  prove  a  real  personality,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
explained  by  a  modal  one.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  Sabellian  opinion ; 
and  as  to  the  Arian  hypothesis,  it  falls,  with  Socinianism,  before  that 
series  of  proofs  which  has  already  been  adduced  from  Holy  Writ,  to 
establish  the  eternity,  consubstantiality,  coequality,  and,  consequently, 
the  proper  Divinity  of  our  Redeemer;  and,  perhaps,  the  true  reason 
why  not  even  the  semi-Arianism,  argued  with  so  much  subtlety  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  has  been  able  to  retain  any  influence  among  us,  is  less 
to  be  attributecTto  the  able  and  learned  writings  of  Dr.  Waterland  and 
others,  who  chased  the  error  through  all  its  changeful  transformations, 
than  to  the  manifest  impossibility  of  conceiving  of  a  being  which  is 
neither  truly  God  nor  a  creature ;  and  the  total  absence  of  all  counte- 
nance in  the  Scriptures,  however  tortured,  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
Socinianism  assumes  a  plausibility  in  some  of  its  aspects,  because  Christ 

objected  to  call  Christ  a  creature,  thinking^  him  eoinethins^  between  a  created  and 
a  Bolf-exiatent  nature.  Dr.  C.  appealed  to  the  fathan ;  and  Petsvioa,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  in  hia  Dogmata  Theological  had  previously  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers  leaned  to  Arianiam.  Bishop  Bull,  in  his  great  work  on  this 
subject,  and  Dr.  Waterland  may  be  considered  as  having  fully  put  that  question 
to  rest  in  opposition  to  both. 
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wu  really  a  man ;  but  semi-Arianisin  ib  a  mere  hypothesis,  wfaii^  can 
scarody  find  a  text  of  Scripture  to  pervert. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
Ths  Pbbsohalitt  Ain>  Dsitt  of  thb  Holt  Ghost. 

The  discussion  of  this  great  point  of  Christian  doctrine  maj  bs 
included  in  much  narrower  limits  than  those  I  have  assigned  to  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  so  many  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  haTing 
been  closely  considered,  and  because  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit,  in  sevenl 
instances,  inevitably  follows  from  that  of  the  Son.  As  the  object  of 
this  work  is  to  educe  tbe  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  on  all  the 
leading  articles  of  faith,  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  show  the  en- 
dence  which  is  there  given  to  the  two  propositions  in  the  title  of  tbe 
chapter : — that  the  Holy  Ghost  (from  the  Saxon  word  Gast,  a  Spirit,) 
is  a  PERSON ;  and  that  he  is  God. 

As  to  the  manner  of  his  being,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is»  that  as  Chnii 
Lb  God  by  an  eternal  filiation,  so  the  Spirit  is  God  hyprocessitm  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  <^  And  I  beUeve  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord 
and  giver  of  life,  who  proceedeih  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who, 
with  the  Father  and  Son  together,  is  worshipped  and  glorified."  (Nkeu 
Creed.)  «The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  neither 
made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding,^^  (Aihanasian  Creed.) 
*<  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 
substance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and 
eternal  God."  {Articles  of  the  English  Church.)  The  Latin  Church 
introduced  the  term  spiration,  from  «ptro,  to  breathe,  to  denote  the  man- 
ner of  this  procession ;  on  which  Dr.  Owen  remarks,  '<  as  the  vital  bfeath 
of  a  man  has  a  continual  emanation  from  him,  and  yet  is  never  sepa- 
rated utterly  from  his  person,  or  forsaketh  him,  so  doth  the  Spirit  of  tiie 
Father  and  the  Son  proceed  from  them  by  a  continual  Divine  onana- 
tion,  still  abiding  one  with  them."  On  this  refined  view  little  can  be 
said  which  has  obvious  Scriptural  authority ;  and  yet  the  very  term  bj 
which  the  third  person  in  the  trinity  is  designated  wind  or  breath  may, 
as  to  the  third  person,  be  designed,  like  the  term  Son  applied  to  the 
second,  to  convey,  though  imperfectly,  some  intimaHon  of  that  manner 
of  being  by  which  both  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
Father ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  action  of  our  Lord,  and  one  certainly 
which  does  not  discountenance  this  idea,  that  when  he  imparted  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  his  disciples,  <<  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  auto 
them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  John  xx,  22.  (5) 

(5)    *•  The  Father  hath  relation  to  the  Son,  at  the  Father  of  the  Son ;  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  as  Ihe  Sou  of  the  Father ;  and  the  Holy  Ghoet  being  the  spirit^  or 
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But  whatever  we  may  think  as  to  the  doctrine  of  <<  spiration,''^  the 
PROCESSION  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rests  on  direct  Scriptural  authority,  and 
is  thus  stated  by  Bishop  Pearson : — 

'<  Now  this  procession  of  the  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  Father^  is 
deliver*^  expressly,  in  relation  to  the  Son,  and  is  contamcd  virtually  in 
the  Scriptures.  First,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro* 
ceedelh  from  the  Father,  as  our  Saviour  testifieth,  *  When  the  Comforter 
is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me,' 
John  XV,  26.  And  this  is  also  evident  from  what  hath  been  already 
asserted  :  for  being  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  the  same  God,  and 
being  so  the  same  in  the  unity  of  the  nature  of  God,  aire  yet  distinct  in 
the  personality,  one  of  them  must  have  the  same  nature  from  tho  other ; 
and  because  the  Father  hath  been  already  shown  to  have  it  from  nono, 
it  followeth  that  the  Spirit  hath  it  from  him. 

**  Secondly,  though  it  be  not  expressly  spoken  in  the  Scripture,  that 
tho  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  Son,  yet  the  substance 
of  the  same  truth  is  virtually  contained  there ;  because  those  vnry  ex- 
pressions, which  are  spoken  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  tho  Father, 
for  that  reason  because  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  are  also  spoken 
of  the  same  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Son  ;  and  therefore  there  must  be 
the  same  reason  presupposed  in  reference  to  the  Son,  which  is  express- 
ed in  reference  to  the  Father.  Because  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  therefore  it  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Fathe^.  *  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you,'  Matt,  x,  20.  For  by  the  language  of  the  apostle,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  saying,  *  The  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  we  have  received  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,'  1  Cor.  ii,  11,  12. 
Now  the  same  Spirit  is  also  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  ;  for  «  because 
we  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,' 
Gal.  iv,  6  :  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  <  Now  if  any  man  have  not  tlie  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his,'  Rom.  viii,  9 ;  *  even  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  the  prophets,'  1  Peter  i,  11 ;  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  apostle  speaks,  <  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation,  tlirough 
your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,'  Phil,  i,  19. 
If  then  the  Holy  Ghost  be  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  because  he 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  it  followeth  that,  being  called  also  the  Spi- 
rit  of  the  Son,  he  proceedeth  also  from  the  Son. 

**  Again :  because  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  is 
'iierefore  sent  by  the  Father,  as  from  him  who  hatli  by  the  original  com- 

oreath  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  both.**  (Lawaon*9  Theo,  Pol)  But  thougb 
breath  or  wind  is  the  radical  signification  of  wtv^a^  as  also  of  tpirittUj  yet,  pro- 
bably from  its  sacredness,  it  w  but  rarely  uand  in  that  sense  in  the  New  Testansiit. 
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wnnicafion,  a  right  of  miBnon ;  as  'the  Comferter,  which  is  theHoIj 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send,'  John  ziv,  20.  But  the  same  Spiiit 
which  is  sent  by  the  Father  is  also  sent  by  the  Son,  as  he  saith,  *  When 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  wiU  send  unto  you.'  Therefore  the 
Son  hath  the  same  right  of  mission  with  the  Father,  and  consequoitij 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  communicated  the  same  essence.  The 
Father  is  never  sent  by  the  Son,  because  he  receiyed  not  the  Godhead 
from  hifti ;  but  the  Father  sendeth  the  Son,  because  he  communicated 
the  (xodhead  to  him  :  in  the  same  manner,  neither  the  Father  nor  the 
Son  is  ever  sent  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  because  neither  of  them  receired 
the  Divine  nature  from  the  Spirit :  but  both  the  Father  and  the  Son 
sendeth  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  Divine  nature,  common  to  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  communicated  by  them  both  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  therefore  the  Scriptures  declare  expressly,  that  the  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  the  Father ;  so  do  they  also  virtually  teach  that  he 
proceedcth  from  the  Son.''  {Discourses  on  the  Creed,) 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  and  Deity  of  the  Spirit, 
stands  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  wdich  I  state  before  the  evidence  from 
Scripture  is  adduced,  that  it  may  be  seen,  upon  examination  of  inspired 
testimony,  how  far  it  is  supported  by  that  authority.  Axnrs  regarded 
the  Spirit  not  only  as  a  treature,  but  as  created  by  Christ,  Krurfui  sn^- 
fMTof,  the  creature  of  a  creature.  Some  time  afterward,  his  personality 
was  wholly  denied  by  the  Arians,  and  he  was  considered  as  the  exerted 
energy  of  God.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  notion  of  Socinus,  and, 
with  occasional  modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  his  followers.  They 
sometimes  regard  him  as  an  attribute,  and  at  others  resolve  the  pas- 
sages in  which  he  is  spoken  of  into  a  periphrasis,  or  circumlocution 
for  God  himself ;  or,  to  express  both  in  one,  into  a  figure  of  speech. 

In  establishing  the  proper  personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  first  argument  is  drawn  from  the  frequent  association,  in  Scripture, 
of  a  person^  under  that  appellation,  with  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom, 
« the  Father,'*^  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  Divine ;  and  the  ascription  to 
each  of  them,  or  to  the  three  in  union^  of  the  same  acts,  titles,  and  autho- 
rity, with  worship  of  the  same  kind,  and,  for  any  distinction  that  is  made, 
in  an  equal  degree.  This  argument  has  already  been  applied  to  establish 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son,whose  personaUty  is  not  questioned;  and  the  terms 
of  the  proposition  may  be  as  satisfactorily  established  as  to  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  will  prove  at  the  same  time  both  his  personality  and  his  Divinity. 

With  respect  to  the  Son,  we  have  seen  that,  as  so  great  and  funds- 
mental  a  doctrine  as  his  Deity  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  though  its  full  manifestation 
ihould  be  reserved  to  the  New ;  so  it  was,  in  fact,  not  faintly  shadowed 
ibrth,  but  displayed  with  so  much  clearness  as  to  become  an  article  of 
fidth  in  the  Jewish  Church.    The  manifestation  of  the  existence  and 
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Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  also  be  expected  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  be  traced  tliere  with  equal  certainty.  The 
Spirit  is  represented  as  an  agent  in  creation,  ^  moving  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters ;"  and  it  forms  no  objection  to  the  argument,  that  creatioA 
is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  also  to  the  Son,  but  a  great  confirmation 
of  it.  That  creation  should  be  effected  by  all  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  though  acting  in  different  respects,  yet  so  that  each  should  be 
a  Creator,  and,  therefore,  both  a  person  and  a  Divine  person  can  be 
explained  only  by  their  unity  in  one  essence.  On  every  other  hypothec 
sis  this  Scriptural  yac<  is  disallowed,  and  therefore  no  other  hypothesie 
can  be  true.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  a  mere  influence,  then  he  is  not  a 
Creator,  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  he  is  not  a  per- 
son ;  but  this  is  refuted  both  by  the  passage  just  quoted  and  by  Psabn 
xxxiii,  6,  ^  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made ;  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  (Heb.  Spirit)  of  his  mouth."  This 
is  farther  confirmed  by  Job  xxxiii,  4,  <<The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made 
me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life ;"  where  the 
second  clause  is  obviously  exegetic  of  the  former,  and  the  whole  text 
proves  thatf  in  the  patriarchal  age,  the  followers  of  the  true  religion 
ascribed  creation  to  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  Father ;  and  that  one 
of  his  appellations  was  '<  the  Breath  of  the  Almighty."  Did  such  pae- 
eages  stand  alone,  there  might  indeed  be  some  plausibility  in  the  criticiain 
which  solves  them  by  a  personification ;  but,  connected  as  they  are  with 
that  whole  body  of  evidence,  which  has  been  and  shall  be  adduced,  9M 
to  the  concurring  doctrine  of  both  Testaments,  they  are  inexpugnable. 
Again  :  if  the  personality  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  be  allowed,  and  yel 
it  is  contended  that  they  were  but  instruments  in  creation,  through  whom 
the  creative  power  of  another  operated,  but  which  creative  power  was 
not  possessed  by  them ;  on  this  hypothesis,  too,  neither  the  Spirit  nor  the 
Son  can  be  said  to  create,  any  more  than  Moses  created  the  serpent  into 
which  his  rod  was  turned,  and  the  Scriptures  are  again  contradicted. 
To  this  association  of  the  three  persons  in  creative  acts  may  be  added 
a  like  association  in  acts  of  preservation,  which  has  been  well  called 
a  continued  creation,  and  by  that  term  is  expressed  in  the  following  pas» 
sage  :  Psahn  civ,  27-30,  *<  These  wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayeet 
give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are 
troubled ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  dust : 
thou  sendest  forth  thit  Spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  reneweet 
the  face  of  the  earth."  It  is  not  surely  here  meant  that  the  Spirit,  \tf 
which  the  generations  of  animals  are  perpetuated,  is  wind;  and  if  he  be 
called  an  attribute,  wisdom,  power,  or  both  united,  where  do  we  read  of 
«uch  attributes  being  ^  sent,"  <<  sent  forth  from  God  ?"  The  personality 
of  the  Spirit  is  here  as  clearly  marked  as  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Ood 
*  sending  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son,"  and  when  our  Lord  promises  U 
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Amen."  Here  the  penomlity  of  the  three  is  kept  dietmct,  tad  the 
frayer  to  the  three  ie,  that  Christians  may  have  a  commom  fortioftlatm 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  doubdess,  as  he  was  promised  by  our  haA 
to  his  disciples,  as  a  Comforter,  as  the  source  of  light  and  ^nritaalKft^ 
as  the  author  of  regeneration.  Thus  the  Spirit  is  acknowledged,  equafij 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  be  the  source  and  the  giver  of  the  high- 
est spiritual  blessings,  while  the  solemn  mimalenal  benediction  is,  from 
its  specific  character,  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  premier  to  each  of  th« 
three  persons,  and  therefore  is,  at  once,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Di^ 
yinity  and  personality  of  each.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Rev.  i,  4 
6^  **  Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace  from  Him  which  was,  and  which  ii^ 
and  which  is  to  come ;  and  from  the  seyen  spirits  which  are  before  hit 
throne,"  (an  emblematical  representation,  in  reference,  probably,  to  the 
golden  branch  with  its  seven  lamps,)  ^  and  firom  Jesus  Christ"  Hie 
style  of  the  book  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  Holy  Spirit  being  called 
^  the  seven  spirits ;"  but  no  created  spirit  or  company  of  created  ^iritB 
are  ever  spoken  of  under  that  appeUation ;  and  the  place  assigned  to  the 
seven  spirits  between  the  mention  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in^cates, 
with  certainty,  that  one  of  the  sacred  three,  so  eminent,  and  so  exchu 
sivdy  eminent  in  both  dispensations,  is  intended. 

The  form  of  baptism  next  presents  itself  with  demonstrative  evidence 
on  the  two  points  before  us,  the  personality  and  Divinity  o\  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  the  form  of  covbnamt  by  which  the  sacred  three  become 
our  ONE  or  only  God,  and  we  become  his  people.  **  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  fathes,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt  Ghost."  In  what  manner  is  this  text  to 
be  disposed  of,  if  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  denied  1  Is  the 
form  of  baptism  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply  that  it  is  baptism  in  the 
name  of  one  God^  one  creature,  and  one  attribute  7  The  grossness  of  this 
absurdity  refutes  it,  and  proves  that  here,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  per- 
sonification. If  all  the  three,  therefore,  are  persons,  are  we  to  make 
Christian  baptism  a  baptism  in  the  name  of  one  God  and  two  creatures! 
This  would  be  too  near  an  approach  to  idolatry,  or  rather,  it  would  be 
idolatry  itself;  for,  considering  baptism  as  an  act  of  dedication  to  God, 
the  acceptance  of  God  as  our  God,  on  our  part,  and  tho  renunciation  of 
all  other  deities,  and  all  other  religions,  what  could  a  heathen  convert 
conceive  of  the  two  creatures  so  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  so  associated  with  God  himself  as  to  form 
together  the  one  name,  to  which,  by  that  act,  he  was  devoted,  and  which 
he  was  henceforward  to  profess  and  honour,  but  that  they  were  equally 
Divine,  unless  special  care  were  taken  to  instruct  him  that  but  one  of  the 
three  was  God,  and  the  two  others  but  creatures  ?  But  of  this  care,  of 
this  cautionary  instruction,  though  so  obviously  necessary  upon  this  the* 
ory,  no  single  instance  can  be  given  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles* 


Baptism  was  not  a  new  rite.  It  was  used  as  a  rdigious  act  among 
heathens,  and  especially  before  initiation  into  their  mysteries.  Proee* 
lytes  to  the  law  of  Moses  were,  probably,  received  by  baptism ;  whe- 
ther in,  or  into,  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  does  not  appear;  (6)  but 
necessarily  on  professing  their  faith  in  him  as  the  true  and  only  God. 
John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  baptized,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  baptized  in  the  name  or  into  the  name  of  any  one.  This  baptism  was 
to  all  but  our  Lord,  who  needed  it  not,  a  baptism  **  unto  repentance," 
that  is,  on  profession  of  repentance,  to  be  followed  by  ^  fruits  meet  for 
repentance,"  and  into  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  approach  of  Mes. 
siah.  But  Christian  baptism  was  directed  to  be  in  the  name  of,  three 
persons,  which  pecuUarly  implies,  first,  the  form  of  words  to  be  used  by 
the  administration ;  second,  the  authority  conveyed  to  receive  such  per* 
sons  as  had  been  made  disciples  into  the  Church,  and,  consequently^ 
into  covenant  with  God ;  third,  the  faith  required  of  the  person  bap- 
tized, faith  in  the  existence  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  their 
character  according  to  the  revelation  made  of  each,  first,  by  inspired 
teachers,  and  in  af\er  times  by  their  writings ;  and,  fourth,  consecrati4m 
to  the  service  of  the  three  persons,  having  one  name,  which  could  be  no 
other  than  that  of  the  one  God.  What  stronger  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  each  can  be  given  than  in  this  single  passage?  The /arm  exhibits 
three  persons,  without  any  note  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  except  that 
of  the  mere  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  conveys  authority  in 
the  united  name,  and  the  authority  is,  therefore,  equal.  It  supposes 
faith,  that  is,  not  merely  belief,  but,  as  the  object  of  religious  profession 
and  adherence,  tnut  in  each,  or  collectively  in  the  one  name  which 
unites  the  three  in  one ;  yet  that  which  is  Divine  only  can  be  properly 
the  object  of  religious  truth.  It  implies  devotion  to  the  service  of  each, 
the  yielding  of  obedience,  the  consecration  of  every  power  of  mind  and 
body  to  each,  and  therefore  each  must  have  an  equal  right  to  this  sur- 
render and  to  the  authority  which  it  impUes. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  baptism  is,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  frequently 
mentioned  as  baptism  <'  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  simply,  and  frQm 
hence  the  Socinians  would  infer  that  the  formula  in  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew  was  not  in  use.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  only  conclude  against 
the  use  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  the  standing  form  of  baptism,  but 
would  prove  nothing  against  the  iignificaney  of  baptism  in  whatever 
form  it  might  be  administered.  For  as  this  passage  in  St.  Matthew  was 
the  original  commission  under  which,  alone,  the  apostles  had  authority 

(6)  Tho  baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes  is  a  disputed  point.  It  was  strenuously 
maintained  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  opposed  by  Dr.  Benson.  Wall  has,  howover, 
made  the  practice  highly  probable,  and  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  as  a  rita 
with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar.  Certainly  it  was  a  practiee  among  the  Jews 
near  the  Christian  ora. 


to  baptuse  at  all,  the  tsipore  of  the  rite  is  marked  oat  in  it,  and,  whiterer 
words  they  used  in  baptism,  they  were  found  to  explain  the  import  of 
the  rite,  as  laid  down  by  their  Master,  to  all  disciples  so  receiyed*  But, 
from  the  passages  adduced  from  the  Acts,  the  inference  that  the  fonn 
of  baptism  given  in  Matthew  was  not  rigorously  followed  by  &e  apos- 
tles does  not  follow,  ^  because  the  eariiest  Christian  writers  inform  ta, 
tiiat  this  solemn  form  of  expression  was  uniformly  employed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tiie  Apostle 
Peter  said  to  those  who  were  converted  on  the  day  of  pentecost.  Acts  ii, 
86,  <  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ ;'  and  that,  in  dLQTerent  places  of  the  book  of  Acts  it  is  said,  that 
persons  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  but  there  is  inter- 
nal evidence  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  that  when  the  historian 
says,  that  persons  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesos,  he 
means  they  were  baptized  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  Jesus. 
Thus  the  question  put,  Acts  xix,  3,  <  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  V 
shows  that  he  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for  any  person  who  adminis- 
tered Christian  baptism  to  omit  the  mention  of  Uhe  Holy  Ghost ;'  and 
even  after  the  question,  the  historian,  when  he  informs  us  that  the  disci- 
I^es  were  baptized,  is  not  solicitous  to  repeat  the  whole  form,  but  says 
in  his  usual  manner.  Acts  xix,  5,  <  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  bap- 
tized, in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  There  is  another  question  put 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  shows  us  in  what  light  he  viewed  the  form 
of  baptism  :  1  Cor.  i,  13,  *  Were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  V 
Here  the  question  implies  that  he  considered  the  form  of  baptism  as  so 
sacred,  that  the  introducing  the  name  of  a  teacher  into  it  was  the  same 
thing  as  introducing  a  new  master  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.^^ 

Ecclesiastical  antiquity  comes  in,  also,  to  establish  the  exact  use  of 
this  form  in  baptism,  as  the  practice  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The 
most  ancient  method  was  for  the  persons  to  be  baptized  to  say,  ^*  I  be- 
Ueve  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  was  his 
profession  of  faith,  and  with  respect  to  the  administration,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  was  born  soon  afler  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  says,  in  his  first 
Apology,  *'  Whosoever  can  be  perstrnded  and  believe  that  those  things 
which  are  taught  and  asserted  by  us  are  true — are  brought  by  us  to  a 
place  where  there  is  water,  and  regenerated  according  to  the  rite  of  re- 
generation, by  which  we  ourselves  have  been  bom  again.  For  then 
they  are  washed  in  the  water,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord 
of  all,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This 
passage,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  shows  that,  in  the  primitive  Church, 
men  were  not  baptized  in  order  to  their  being  taught,  but  taught  in  order 
to  their  being  baptized,  and  that,  consequently,  baptism  was  not  a  mere 
expression  of  willingness  to  be  instructed,  but  a  profession  of  faith,  and 
a  caruecraHon  to  the  trinity,  a/  er  the  course  of  instruction  was  com- 
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pleted.  Tertullian  also  says,  ^  the  law  of  baptism  is  enjoined  and  the 
form  prescribed.  Go  teach  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  {De  BapHsmo.) 

The  testimonies  to  this  effect  are  abundant,  (7)  and,  together  with 
the  form  given  by  our  Lord,  they  prove  that  every  Christian  in  the 
first  ages  did,  upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  pro. 
fess  his  faith  in  the  Divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a/i 
well  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

But  other  arguments  are  not  wanting  to  prove  both  the  personality 
and  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     With  respect  to  the  former, 

1.  The  mode  of  his  subsistence  in  the  sacred  trinity  proves  his  per- 
sonality. He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  either.  To  say  that  an  attribute  proceeds  and  comes 
forth  would  be  a  gross  absurdity. 

2.  From  so  many  Scriptures  being  wholly  uiiintelligible  and  even 
absurd,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  is  allowed  to  be  a  person.  For  as  those 
who  take  the  phrase  as  ascribing  no  more  than  a  figurative  personality 
to  an  attribute,  make  that  attribute  to  be  ih& energy  or  power  of  God, 
they  reduce  such  passages  as  the  following  to  utter  unmeaningness : 
^  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power"  that  is,  with 
the  power  of  God  and  with  power.  ^  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  is,  through  the  power  of 
power.  **  In  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  that  is,  in  de- 
monstration of  power  and  of  power.  And  if  it  ^ould  be  pleaded  that 
the  last  passage  is  a  Hebraism  for  ^  powerful  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,"  it  makes  the  interpretation  still  more  obviously  absurd,  for  it 
would  then  be  **  the  powerful  demonstration  of  power."  ^  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  the  power  of  God,  ^  and  to  us."  **  The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come," — ^the  power  of  Grod  and  the  bride  say. 
Come.  Modem  Unitarians,  from  Dr.  Priestley  to  Mr.  Belsham,  ven- 
ture  to  find  fault  with  the  style  of  the  apostles  in  some  instances  ;  and 
those  penmen  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have,  indeed,  a  very  unfortunate  me- 
thod of  expressing  themselves  for  those  who  would  make  them  the 
patrons  of  Socinianism ;  but  they  would  more  justly  deserve  the  cen- 
sures of  these  judges  of  the  ^  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost"  taught,  had 
they  been  really  such  writers  as  the  Socinian  scheme  would  make  them, 
and  of  which  the  above  are  instances. 

8.  Personification  of  any  kind  is,  in  some  passages  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  spoken  of,  impossible.  The  reality  which  this  figure  of  speech 
is  said  to  present  to  us  is  either  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or  else 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Let  this  theory,  then,  be  tried  upon  the 
following  passages : — ^  He  shall  not  speak  of  Mmsdfi  but  whatsoever 

(7)  Seo  WaU*i  Htfftoiy  of  Infiuit  Baptiim  and  Bingham's  Antiqaitief 
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lie  shall  keoTf  that  shaD  he  speak/*  What  attribute  of  God  ean  hat 
be  personified  ?  And  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Goapd  be  arrayed  with 
personal  attributes,  where  is  there  an  instance  of  so  monstroos  a  pro8o> 
popflBia  as  this  passage  would  present  7— 4he  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  not 
speaking  **  of  himself"  but  speaking  **  whatsoever  be  aball  hear  l"^ 
**  The  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us."  What  attribute  is  capable  of 
interceding,  or  how  can  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  intercede  7  Personi. 
fication,  too,  is  the  language  of  poetry,  and  takes  place  naturally  oalj 
in  excited  and  elevated  discourse ;  but  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  a  perMoi. 
fication,  wo  find  it  in  the  ordinary  and  cool  strain  of  mere  narration  and 
argumentative  discourse  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  most  inci- 
dental conversations*  ^  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye 
believed  7  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost."  How  impossible  is  it  here  to  extort,  by  any  process  whatefer, 
even  the  shadow  of  a  personification  of  either  any  attribute  of  God,  or 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  So  again,  ^  The  Spirit  said  unto  PbiKp^ 
Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot."  Could  it  be  any  attribute  of 
Crod  which  said  this,  or  could  it  be  the  doctrine  of  the  €ioepd7 

It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  speak  of  the  personification  of  wisdcmi  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  and  of  charity  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  and  if 
even  instances  of  the  personification  of  Divine  attributes  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Grospel  could  be  found  under  this  very  term,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  yet  the  above  texts  and  numerous  other  passages  being  utterly 
incapable  of  being  so  resolved,  would  still  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  per« 
sonal  Holy  Ghost.  The  passage  on  which  such  interpreters  chiefly 
rely  as  an  instance  of  the  personification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
is  2  Cor.  iii,  6,  <'  Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  • 
Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  Spirit  giveth  life."    To  this  Witsius  well  replies  : — 

"  Were  we  to  grant  that  the  Spirit,  by  a  metonymy,  denotes  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Gospel ;  what  is  improperly  ascribed  there  to  the  Gospel  as 
an  exemplary  cause,  is  properly  to  be  attributed  to  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  principal  efficieni  cause.  Thus  also  that  which  is 
elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  letter  of  the  law  is,  by  the  same  analogy,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  person  of  the  lawgiver.  But  it  does  not  seem  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  make  such  a  concession.  The  apostle  does  not  call 
the  law  *  the  letter ;'  or  the  Gospel  <  the  Spirit ;'  but  teaches  that  the 
letter  is  in  the  law,  and  the  Spirit  in  the  Gospel,  so  that  they  who  minis- 
ter to  the  law,  minister  to  the  letter ;  they  who  minister  to  the  (rospel, 
to  the  Spirit.  He  calls  that  the  letter,  which  is  unable  at  first,  and  by 
itself,  to  convert  a  man  ;  or  to  give  a  sinner  the  hope  of  life,  much  less 
to  quicken  him.  By  the  Spirit,  he  understands  both  the  person  of  th' 
Spirit,  and  his  quickening  grace ;  which  is  clearly  disclosed,  and  ren- 
iered  efficacious,  by  means  of  the  Gospel.     In  a  preceding  verse,  the 
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apofltle  undoubtedly  distinguishes  the  Spirit  from  the  doctrine,  when  he 
calls  the  Corinthians  '  the  epistle  of  Christ,  written  not  with  ink,  but 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.' "  {Exposition  of  Creed.) 

Finally,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person,  and  not  an  attribute,  is 
proved  by  the  use  of  masculine  pronouns  and  relatives  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  connection  with  the  neuter  noun  nvevfiOf  Spirit : 
and  by  so  many  distinct  personal  acts  being  ascribed  to  him,  as,  to  come^ 
to  gOy  to  he  sent,  to  teach,  to  guide,  to  comfort,  to  make  intercession,  to 
hear  witness,  to  give  gifts,  <<  dimding  them  to  every  man  as  he  will," 
to  he  vexed,  grieved,  and  quenched.  These  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
mere  fiction  of  a  person,  and  they,  therefore,  establish  the  Spirit's  true 
personality. 

Some  additional  arguments,  to  those  before  given  to  establish  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  also  be  adduced. 

The  first  is  taken  from  his  being  the  subject  of  blasphemy — **  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men," 
Matt,  xii,  31.  This  blasphemy  consisted  in  ascribing  his  miraculous 
works  to  Satan  ;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  being  blasphemed  proves 
him  to  be  as  much  b. person  as  the  Son  ;  and  it  proves  him  to  be  Divine^ 
because  it  shows  that  he  may  be  sinned  against,  and  so  sinned  against, 
that  the  blasphemer  shall  not  be  forgiven.  A  person  he  must  be,  or  he 
could  not  be  blasphemed  ;  a  Divine  person  he  must  be  to  constitute 
this  blasphemy  a  sin  against  him  in  the  proper  sense,  and  of  so  ma- 
lignant a  kind  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 

He  is  called  God.  «  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  unto 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  in  thine  heart  ?  Thou 
hast  not  lied  unto  men ;  but  unto  God."  Ananias  is  said  to  have  lied, 
particularly  *•  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,"  because  the  apostles  were  under 
his  special  direction,  in  establishing  the  temporary  regulation  among 
Christians  that  they  should  have  all  things  in  common ;  the  detection 
of  the  crime  itself  was  a  demonstration  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit, 
because  it  showed  his  omniscience,  his  knowledge  of  the  most  secret 
acts.  In  addition  to  the  proof  of  his  Divinity  thus  afibrdcd  by  this 
history,  he  is  also  called  God, "  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men ;  but  unto 
God."  He  is  also  called  the  Lord,  "  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit," 
2  Cor.  iii,  17.  He  is  etebnal,  "the  eternal  Spirit,"  Heb.  ix,  14. 
Omnipresence  is  ascribed  to  him,  "  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God."  Now,  as  all  true  Christians  are  his  temples,  and  are  led 
by  him,  he  must  be  present  to  them  at  all  times  and  in  aH  places.  He  is 
said  to  be  Omniscient,  '<  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God."  Here  the  Spirit  is  said  to  search  or  know  "all  things" 
absolutely ;  and  then,  to  make  this  more  emphatic,  that  he  knows  "  the 
deep  things  of  God,"  things  hidden  from  every  creature,  the  depths  of 
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his  eflsence,  and  the  secrets  of  his  couiiseb ;  for,  that  this  is  mtended, 
appears  from  the  next  verse,  where  he  is  said  to  kno^w  ^the  thingi  of 
God,"  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  knows  the  things  a{  a  man.  Sumn 
Majesty  is  also  attributed  to  him,  so  that  *<  to  lie  to  him,"  to  ''bias, 
pheme"  him,  ^  to  vex"  him,  to  do  him  **  despite,'*  are  smSf  and  render 
the  offender  liable  to  Divine  punishment* 

He  is  the  source  of  inspiration.  ^  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  thej 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  ''  He  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth." 
He  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  lifb.  '^  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quick, 
eneth."  **  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  quicken  yoar 
mortal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  As  we  have  seen 
him  acting  in  the  material  creation,  so  he  is  the  author  of  the  kxw 
CREATION,  which  is  as  evidently  a  work  of  Dwme  power  as  the  fonner : 
^  Born  of  the  Spirit ;"  <<  The  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  is  the 
author  of  religious  comfost — ^  The  Comforter."  The  moral  attributes 
of  God  are  also  given  to  him.  Holiness,  which  includes  aD  in  one : — 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  his  eminent  designation.  Goodness  and  grace  are 
his  attributes.  "  Thy  Spirit  is  good."  «  The  Spirit  of  grace."  Truth 
also,  for  he  is  *<  the  Spirit  of  truth." 

How  impracticable  it  is  to  interpret  the  phrase,  ^  Tlie  Holy  Ghost," 
as  a  periphrasis  for  God  himself,  has  been  proved  in  considering  some 
of  the  above  passages,  and  will  be  obvious  from  the  sli^test  consider- 
ation of  the  texts.  A  Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  which  is  so 
oflen  distinguished  from  the  Father :  which  ^  sees"  and  ^  hears"  ^  the 
Father ;"  which  searches  "  the  deep  things"  of  God  ;  which  is  "  sbitt'' 
by  the  Father ;  which  "  proceedeth"  from  him ;  and  who  has  special 
PRAYER  addressed  to  him  at  the  same  time  as  the  Father,  cannot,  though 
**  one  with  him,"  be  the  Father ;  and  that  he  is  not  the  Son,  is  acknow. 
ledged  on  both  sides. 

As  a  Divine  person,  our  regards  are,  therefore,  justly  due  to  him  as 
the  object  of  worship  and  trust,  of  prayer  and  blessing ;  duties  to  which 
we  are  specially  called,  both  by  the  general  consideration  of  his  Diri. 
nity,  and  by  that  affectingly  benevolent  and  attractive  character  under 
which  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  whole  Scriptures.  In  creation  we 
see  him  moving  upon  the  face  of  chaos,  and  reducing  it  to  a  beautiRd 
order ;  in  providence,  "  renewing  the  face  of  the  earth,"  **  garnishing 
the  heavens,"  and  "giving  life"  to  man.  In  grace  we  behold  him 
expanding  the  prophetic  scene  to  the  vision  of  the  seers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  making  a  perfect  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the 
apostles  of  the  New.  He  "  reproves  the  world  of  sin,"  and  woiks 
secret  conviction  of  its  evil  and  danger  in  the  heart.  He  is  <<  the  Spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication  ;"  the  softened  heart,  the  yielding  will,  aD 
heavenly  desires  and  tendencies  are  from  him.  He  hastens  to  the 
troubled  spirits  of  penitent  men,  who  are  led  by  his  influence  to  Christ, 
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and  in  whooe  hearts  he  has  wTought/oiiC^  with  the  news  of  pardoDy  and 
**  bears  witness"  of  their  sonship  **  with  their  spirit."  He  aids  their 
M infirmities;"  makes  ^  intercession  for  them;"  inspires  thoughts  ol 
consolation  and  feelings  of  peace ;  plants  and  perfects  in  them  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  and  lovely,  and  honest,  and  of  good  report ; 
delights  in  his  own  work  in  the  renewed  heart ;  dwells  in  the  soul  as  in 
a  temple ;  and,  after  having  rendered  the  spirit  to  God,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  sanctified  and  meet  for  heaven,  finishes  his 
benevolent  and  glorious  work  by  raising  the  bodies  of  saints  in  inunor- 
tal  life  at  the  last  day.  So  powerfully  does  ^  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God"  claim  our  love,  our  praise,  and  our  obedience !  In  the  forms  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  he  has,  therefore,  been  associated 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  equal  glory  and  blessing ;  and  where 
such  forms  are  not  in  use,  this  distinct  recognition  of  the  Spirit,  so 
much  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  ought,  by  ministers,  to  be  most 
carefully  and  constantly  made,  in  every  gratulatory  act  of  devotion, 
that  so  equally  to  each  person  of  the  eternal  trinity  glory  may  be  given 
^  in  the  Church  throughout  all  ages.     Amen." 

The  essential  and  fimdamental  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  trinity  has  been  already  stated,  and  the  more  fiiUy  the 
evidences  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  educed  firom 
ttke  sacred  writings,  the  mcNre  deeply  we  shall  be  impressed  with  this 
view,  and  the  more  binding  will  be  our  obligation  to  **  contend  earnestly 
for"  this  part  of  "  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints." 
Nor  can  the  plea  here  be  ever  soundly  urged,  that  this  is  a  merely  spe- 
culative doctrine ;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  learred  writer, 
**  The  truth  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  so  far  from  being  merely  a 
matter  of  speculation,  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation,  and  connected  with  every 
part  of  it.  All  that  is  peculiar  in  this  religion  has  relation  to  the  re- 
demption of  Christ,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  And  whoso- 
ever is  endeavouring  to  invalidate  these  articles  is  overthrowing  or 
undermining  the  authority  of  this  dispensation,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
good  moral  system  only,  or  treatise  of  ethics. 

**  If  the  Word,  or  Logoi^  who  became  incarnate,  was  a  created  being 
only,  then  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation,  so  much  insisted  on  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  love  expressed  to  mankind  thereby,  so  much  magnified, 
dwindle  into  an  interested  service ;  and  a  short  life  of  sufi*erings,  con- 
cluded, indeed,  with  a  painful  death,  is  rewarded  with  Divine  honours, 
and  a  creature  advanced  thereby  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator ;  for  the 
command  is  plain  and  express,  tiiat  <  all  the  angels  of  God'  should  <  wor- 
ship him.'  And  have  not  many  saints  and  martyrs  undergone  the  same 
sufferings  without  the  like  glorious  recompense  7  And  is  not  the  advan- 
tage to  Christ  himself,  by  his  incarnation  and  passion,  greater  on  this 
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■appontioDy  than  to  men,  for  whose  sake  the  sacred  writers  roprownt 
this  scheme  of  mercy  undertaken  7 

**  Again :  if  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  frequently  spokea  of^ 
are  only  figurative  expressions,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  real 
person  who  is  the  author  of  them,  or  if  this  person  be  only  a  created 
being,  then  we  are  deprived  of  aD  hopes  of  Dvome  assistance  in  oar 
spiritual  warfare;  and  have  nothing  but  our  own  natural  abilities 
wherewith  to  contend  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  And 
is  it  not  amazing  that  this  article  could  ever  be  represented  as  a  moe 
abstracted  speculation,  when  our  deliverance  both  from  ihej^enaUy  and 
power  of  sin  does  so  plainly  depend  upon  it  ?  In  the  sacred  writings  a 
tnmfaMk  is  made  as  necessary  as  a  right  practice^  and  this  in  particular 
in  order  to  that  end.  For  Arianum^  Socinianism^  and  all  those  several 
heresies,  of  what  kind  or  title  soever,  which  destroy  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  are,  indeed,  no  other  than  different  schemes  of 
infidelity ;  since  the  authority,  end,  and  influence  of  the  Gospel  are  &a 
effectually  made  void  by  disowning  the  characters  in  which  our  Re- 
deemer and  Sanctifier  are  there  represented,  as  even  by  contesting  the 
evidences  of  its  Divine  original.  These  notions  plainly  rob  those  two 
Divine  persons  of  their  operations  and  attributes,  and  of  the  honour  due 
to  them ;  lessen  the  mercy  and  mystery  of  the  scheme  of  our  salvation ; 
degrade  our  notion  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  creatures ;  alter  the  na. 
ture  of  geveral  duUes,  and  weaken  those  great  motives  to  the  observance 
of  oQ  that  true  Christianity  p^poses  to  us."  {DodweU.) 
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